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Che Ceqacy of Christ. 


Tue New Testament contains a record of the work and 
teaching of Jesus Christ. He appeared on earth as the 
consummation of the Old Testament. His mission was the 
fulfilment of Hebrew prophecy, and the true interpretation 
of Hebrew tradition. 

To say that our Divine Lord left us the Gospel as we 
read it in the New Testament, is not an accurate statement 
of fact. It is more true to say that He left us a Society 
as teacher and guardian of the Gospel which He 
taught, and the interpreter of what He did. Our Divine 
Lord wrote nothing; He spoke to the —— Our only way 
of coming to know what He said is to learn it through those 
who listened to Him. The Apostles, from the time He 
called them, were with Him constantly. He called them 
to be witnesses of what He did, and to learn from Him the 
message He desired to convey to men. He commissioned 
them to make known to the world what they had heard 
Him say and what they had seen Him do. They in their 
turn also spoke to the people. For about the first twenty 
years of their apostolic work, oral teaching was the only 
way by which they conveyed to the world the message 
they had received. Then some of them began to write a 
record of our Divine Lord’s works and teachings; not of all, 
but of some of what He taught and did. Others also, as 
St. Paul who was called later to His apostolate, and some 
who were not apostles, have left on record what they had 
seen or heard. 

Many listened to the Apostles, and were led to believe 
what they heard. These changed their manner of life 
according to their new belief, and thus in their practices 
and customs was reflected what Christ and His Apostles 
taught. They lived the life which was traced out for 
them. These, then, are the three sources whence we can 
learn what our Divine Lord did and said—the oral teaching 
of the Apostles; the New Testament; the religious practices 
of the first Christians. 

What the Apostles taught by word of mouth is equally 


trustworthy with what they committed to writing. They 
A 
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spoke with the same authority with which they wrote, 
namely the authority of Him who had called and sent 
them. They had listened to what Christ said, and they 
had seen what He did. If, then, we are to learn at all what 
our Divine Lord did, we must learn it from the New Testa- 
ment, and from what was believed and practised by those 
who had heard and received what the Apostles preached. 
The faith of a people is reflected in their lives; it is 
enshrined in their religious practices. Through that 
living tradition we get the Word of God as it was spoken; 
through the New Testament we get the Word of God as 
it was written. Each contains the Word of God. Both 
are equally authentic sources by which we come to know 
the life of Christ, what He taught, and what He did. The 
former source is as pure and reliable as the latter. And 
it is more complete. Those who had believed in Christianity 
and had lived as Christians before a word of the New 
Testament was written; and those who, after it was written, 
had no copy of it, and who could not read it if they had, 
were as aul and as wholly Christian in faith and conduct 
as were the Apostles themselves, or as those who were the 
best educated amongst their disciples. Thus, the teaching 
and the precepts of Christ have come to us through these 
three channels—the preaching of the Apostles; the inspired 
writings of the New Testament; the religious practices of 
the first Christians who accepted the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity and lived its life. 

What we should expect to happen with those oral teach- 
ings of the Apostles, of such awful importance to mankind, 
did happen in fact. They too were committed to writing 
from the earliest Christian times; and thenceforth, from 
age to age, they have been recorded by writers who have 
each borne witness to what was the genuine Christian 
belief in his time. And the approved Christian beliefs, 
practices, and customs, have been also recorded according 
as the occasion came. Those writings which have thus 
preserved the oral teaching of the Apostles are known by 
the name of Tradition, to distinguish them from the in- 
spired writings which are in the New Testament. The 
Word of God has been transmitted to us by the one as well 
as by the other. As will appear, we have the promise of 
Christ that the truths which He revealed whilst He was 
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on ‘on should be, under His care, faithfully preserved in 
both. 

We can realise the significance of what has just been 
said by taking a concrete illustration from approved 
Catholic practices or customs. Catholicdoctrine is reflected 
in them. Those who do not believe, as well as those who 
do believe in Catholic teaching see their significance. Those 
who disown and find fault with the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church justify their condemnation by pointing to our 
religious practices and customs. Some misunderstand 
them, and are thereby misled as to their meaning. Some 
on purpose misrepresent them, and point from what they 
call our superstitious practices to the doctrinal errors of 
which they are supposed to be the expression. But in 
either case, what we practice is taken as evidence of what 
we believe. It has been so at all times; it was so with the 
first Christians. Their faith was expressed by their prac- 
tice; the doctrines they believed were manifested in the 
manner of life they lived. 

Thus we have the Gospel of Christ flowing on to us 
through three channels from the same Divine Fountain 
of truth. The written Gospel has the special excellence 
of being inspired; it has also the rigid precision which 
all wrifings retain. But its inspired writers did not pro- 
fess to write all that Christ taught or did. It is an incom- 
plete record. And, moreover, as to those truths and pre- 
cepts which it records, it is illustrated, its meaning is made 
clear, by the Gospel of Christ as transmitted by the other 
two—the Word of God as it was preached, and the Word 
of God as it was practised. The three combined open 
fully to us the mind of the Divine Founder of Christianity, 
so far as He vouchsafed to reveal Himself to the world. 

But how were future generations to know what that 
Revelation was? How are we, who live two thousand 
years after, to know what it was? The mission of Christ 
was to all men, to the learned and to the illiterate alike. 
Those with learning enough, with leisure and industry 
enough, and with the spirit of research to trace back the 
idea of Christianity to its source, may succeed to some 
extent in discovering what Christ really said and did; and 
yet only imperfecfly, and without security, as is made plain 
by the opinions, often different and often opposed, of those 
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who have made the research by their mere personal efforts. 
And those who are at all capable of such studies are few 
and far between, even amongst those who are learned in 
sarious spheres of investigation. But the educated who 
have not the leisure, and the illiterate whose condition shuts 
éhem off from any such inquiry, what are they todo? And 
yet the message of Christ was meant for all alike. 

The mystery of the Incarnation by which Christ, True 
God and True Man, appeared on earth, lived amongst men 
and spoke to them, is one of the most profound mysteries 
ever set before the human mind. The mystery of the Real 
Presence, the miracle of the Resurrection, pale before it. 
Did He whose birth is supernatural, who attested His 
supernatural life by a series of miracles, make any super- 
natural provision by which what He taught and prescribed 
might be secured without failure or doubt to those who 
have not heard His voice, nor heard His Apostles preach ‘ 
Whoever reflects on who He is, and on what He did whilst 
He was on earth, cannot be surprised if He did make a 
provision by which the truths He taught might be guarded 
till the end of time for all those for whose sake He taught 
them. If He did make such a provision, it must be of a 
supernatural character; but yet incomparably easier to 
conceive than is the unspeakable mystery which He pre- 
sented to the world in His own Person. 

The people of the Old Law had been awaiting the 
coming of One who was to establish the Kingdom of God 
on earth. The prophets had foretold it; St. John the 
Baptist announced its approach. Christ was a prophet, 
and more. It was His work to found that kingdom, and 
to set forth the true form of it. It was He designed it; 
it was He called it into existence. The leading idea that 
runs through the preaching of Christ is “The Kingdom 
of God,” “The Kingdom of Heaven.” We find it woven 
into the whole texture of the Gospels. Hence the preach- 
ing of Christ is called by St. Mark “The Gospel of the 
Kingdom of God.” St. John the Baptist had been preach- 
ing and baptizing in water. He announced the coming of 
one who would baptize in the Holy Ghost. Christ came 
from Nazareth, was baptized by St. John in the Jordan, 
and a voice was heard saying: “ This is my Beloved Son 
in whom I am well pleased.” Then He was led into the 


1St. Mark, i. 14. 
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desert where He fasted forty days, and was tempted. “ And 
after that John was delivered up, and Jesus came into Gali- 


. lee preaching the Gospel of the kingdom of God.”* Thus 


St. Mark understood His mission—He came to preach “ The 
Kingdom of God”; it was His mission and His Gospel. 

The Jews had been looking forward to that “Kingdom 
of God”; it was to be founded by the Messiah whom they 
had been expecting. But national pride and expectation 
had brought them to think of the Messiah as their exclusive 
privilege. They understood His office in a political sense. 

The kingdom He was to establish would be, they thought, 
a temporal one, but under the special care and direct 
government of God; all the nations were to be gathered 
round it as the centre of a great kingdom—the restored 
kingdom of Israel. The predictions of the prophets, about 
the “ Kingdom of God” and about the Messiah, were quite 
clear. But they did not describe that kingdom; they said 
nothing in detail about the office and work of the Messiah. 
But the Jews were expecting His coming, and they watched 
any signs which might be thought to mark Him out. They 
are expecting His coming still misunderstanding its mean- 
ing. When St. John the Baptist came and preached, they 
asked themselves if he was the Christ. St. John said: 
“ And now the axe is laid to the root of the tree. Every 
tree that doth not yield good fruit shall be cut down and 
cast into the fire. I indeed baptize in water unto penance; 
but He that shall come after me is mightier than I, whose 
shoes I am_ not worthy to loose; He shall baptize you in 
the Holy Ghost and fire; whose fan is in His hand, and 
He will thoroughly cleanse His floor; and gather His wheat 
into the barn, but the chaff He will burn with unquenchable 
fire.”* 

Soon after, Christ came and was baptized by St. John; 
He called His Apostles, and began His mission. He did 
not speak of Himself as the Messiah. He knew the narrow, 
merely material, notion which the Jews had of the functions 
of the Messiah. His teaching would be quite opposed to 
their expectation; and if the Pharisees found Him using 
the title of Messiah, whilst His teaching tended to upset 


‘St. Mark i. 14. 
*St. Matth. iii. 10-12. 
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their notions and to supersede their law, they would at 
once set about stirring up the prejudices of the people, and 
would keep them from hearing Him. He spoke of Himself 
instead as the “Son of Man.” It really meant for His 
purpose the same as Messiah. The prophets had used it 
in that sense ; and the Pharisees would not be given a handle 
for calumny. From a like motive He said in the Sermon 
on the Mount : “ Do not think that I am come to destroy 
“the law and the prophets. I am not come to destroy but 
“to fulfil. For, amen, I say to you, till heaven and earth 
“shall pass, one jot, or one tittle, shall not pass of the law, 
“till all be fulfilled. He therefore that shall break one of 
“these least commandments, and shall so teach men, shall be 
“called the least in the kingdom of heaven. But he that 
“ shall do and teach, he shall be called great in the kingdom 
“of heaven. For I tell you that unless your justice abound 
“more than that of the scribes and Pharisees you shall not 
“enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

He did not sharply and at once seek to change the notion 
of the law and the prophets, which had grown into the 
thoughts and hopes of the Jews. He dealt with human 
nature as it was; as His Apostles did afterwards; as mis- 
sioners do to-day. After His baptism in the Jordan, 
Christ went into Galilee. Then, having left Nazareth, He 
went into Capernaum on the sea-coast and began to preach 
and to choose His Apostles. “From that time Jesus began 
to preach, and to say—Do penance, for the kingdom of 
God is at hand. And Jesus walking by the Sea of Galilee, 
saw two brothers, Simon who is called Peter, and Andrew 
his brother casting a net into the sea (for they were fishers). 
And he saith to them: come ye after me, and I will make 
you fishers of men.” 

The Jews, although under the dominion of Rome, re- 
mained conscious that they were a people of divine privi- 
leges and promises. They kept looking back to their 
privileged past, and they lived in hope expecting the Mes- 
siah who was to restore their kingdom to its former great- 
ness. They sorely bore the Roman domination, which they 
showed by outbreaks whenever they dared. They did not 


*St. Matth. v. 17-20. 
*St. Matth. iv. 17-19. 
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despise the publicans because these were tax-gatherers, 
necessary functionaries in every state. They disliked the 
publicans because they gathered taxes in the name of Rome, 
and were thus a constant reminder of foreign dominion. 
The expectation of the Messiah who was to free them from 
a foreign yoke, and make them a central kingdom around 
which all nations should gather was excited by every strange 
personality that appeared amongst them. When St. John 
the Baptist attracted the people by his preaching and 
manner of life they made haste to know if he was the 
Messiah. When the words and the works of Christ capt: 
vated them they wanted to make Him king; but He fled 
from them and thus showed that the purpose of His pre- 
sence was not a kingdom of earthly greatness maintained 
by material force. By treating with respect the publicans 
whom they despised or hated He made plain to them that 
He was not come specially to free them from the civil 
dominion of Rome. In fact, He chose one of them, Matthew, 
amongst His trusted companions. His humble birth, the 
‘ poverty in which He lived, the absence of any circumstances 
of that earthly royalty of which they had been dreaming, 
left their hopes disappointed. It was not such as He they 
desired to rule over them instead of the Roman governor. 
His life and purpose did not come up to their ambition and 
notion of a great kingdom and monarch. They disowned 
such a Messianic kingdom, and so the Gentiles were called 
in to their inheritance. What happened then happens 
still. The world views truth and right and power in the 
light of natural knowledge and material prosperity. Chris- 
tian truths are weighed in its balance, are of course found 
wanting, and are rejected accordingly. The Gospel of 
Christ was a scandal to the Jews : it is likewise a scandal 
to all who ignore the supernatural. The Jews would not 
have such a king as Christ—nolumus hune reqnare super 
nos.” When His growing popularity stirred up the jealousy 
of their leaders, they tried to trap Him in the dilemma, 
of disloyalty to Roman authority, or of denial of Jewish 
national ambition. They asked Him if it was lawful to 
pay tribute to Cesar. He, taking a coin bearing the image 
of Cesar, said: “Give to Cesar what belongs to Cesar 


® Luke xix. 14. 
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and to God what belongs to God”;* that is to say, if they 
are subjects of Cesar they owe him allegiance; they are 
bound to pay tribute to him as head of the state of which 
they are members. The form of society under which a 
nation lives depends on the choice of its members; but that 
they live in society of some form is not of their choice; it 
is a law of human nature, that is to say, a law of God from 
whom humen nature is. Thus the state as well as the in- 
dividual comes under the moral law. The person who 
happens to be vested with authority in the state is selected 
somehow by its members, but the authority by which he rules 
when he is elected is not from its members but from God. 
Our Divine Lord expounded that essential constitution of 
society in His answer to Pilate. Pilate said to Him: 
“ Don't you know that I have power to crucify you or to set 
you free?” to which Christ answered : “ Thou wouldst have 
no power over me unless it were given thee from above.” 
The idea is expressed by St. Paul : Omnis potestas a Deo est. 

The kingdom which Christ came to establish amongst 
men was not such a kingdom as Cesar ruled over, nor such 
a one as the Jews had been yearning for. What then was 
the “kingdom of God,” or “ kingdom of heaven,” which 
Christ preached ‘—Not what the Pharisees, whose care was 
to misrepresent rather than understand Him, said it was; 
nor what the critics who live 2,000 vears later say it was : 
what any of us might think it should be : but what Christ 
said it was, what His Apostles and those who followed Him 
understood Him to mean by it ? 

After He had cured the ten lepers, and one of them, a Sama- 
ritan, went back to thank Him, the Pharisees asked Him : 
“When the kingdom of God should come? He answered 
them and said—The kingdom of God cometh not with ob- 
servation. Neither shall they say—Behold here, or behold 
there : for, lo, the kingdom of God is within you.”* When 
He had cast a devil out of the deaf and dumb man, the 
Pharisees accused Him of having done it by the power of 
Beelzebub, “ Jesus, knowing their thoughts, said to them— 
Every kingdom divided against itself shall be made deso- 





6 Matth. xxii. 15-22: Mark xii 13-17; Luke xx. 25. 
7St. John xix. 11. 
§ St. Luke xvii. 20-21. 
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late, and every city or home divided against itself shall not 
stand. And if Satan cast out Satan he is divided against 
himself, how then shall his kingdom stand? And if I 
by Beelzebub cast out devils by whom do your children 
cast them out! Therefore they shall be your judges. But 
if I by the spirit of God cast out devils, then the kingdom 
of God is upon you.”® After He had called His Apostles, 
St. John the Baptist, who was in prison, sent two messengers 
to ask Him if He was the Messiah. Christ simply made 
answer—*“Go and relate to John what you have heard 
and seen. The blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead arise again, and the poor 
have the Gospel preached to them.”’® And when they had 
gone back with His reply, He said to those who were around 
Him: “ From the days of John the Baptist until-now the 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent bears 
it away. For all the prophets and the law prophesied 
until John.”" Again He said to the Pharisees : “ The law 
and the prophets were until John : from that time the king- 
dom of God is preached, and everyone useth violence 
towards it.”” 

Although the “ kingdom of God ” is not a temporal king- 
dom, the two are not opposed. The “kingdom of God” has 
a dominion higher and wider, which should include tem- 
poral kingdoms as well as the individuals who compose 
them. Pilate would have no power “unless it were given 
him from above.” Let Cesar get his due from his subjects; 
but Ceesar himself owes duty to God, for omnis potestas 
a Deo est, otherwise there could be no such thing as a duty 
of allegiance from subject to king, and the only bond of 
society would be brute force. Kingdoms no less than in- 
dividuals have an essential relation to the moral law: they 
come within its sohere whether they acknowledge it or not. 
But there is a kingdom which is opposed to the “ kingdom 
of God”; and the prince of it is called Satan, Beelzebub.” 
He thus expounds to His disciples the parable of the field 


°St. Matth. xii. 25-28: St. Luke xi. 14-20. 
1°St. Matth. xi. 5. 

St. Matth. xi. 12-13. 

'2St. Luke xiv. 16. 

13 St. Matth. xii. 22-28: St. Luke xi. 14-20 
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and the cockle : “ He that soweth the good seed is the Son 
of Man; and the fieldisthe world; andthe good seed are the 
children of the kingdom, and the cockle are the children 
of the wicked one; and the enemy that sowed them is the 
devil.”"** And He explains the parable of the seed and 
the sower thus : “ The seed is the Word of God; and they by 
the wayside are they that hear, then the devil cometh and 
taketh the word out of their heart, lest hearing they should 
be saved.”*° 

Again He says: “ When the unclean spirit is gone out 
of a man he walketh through places without water seeking 
rest, and not finding it he saith—I will return into m 
house whence I came out. And when he is come he findet 
it swept and garnished. Then he goeth and taketh with 
him seven other spirits more wicked than himself, and 
entering in they dwell there; and the last state of that man 
is worse than the first.”"* 

Another sign that the “ kingdom of God ” is spiritual and 
moral is that, however guilty of moral or spiritual treason 
men may be, there is no sanction provided for the punish- 
ment of their misdeeds in this life. God rains on the just 
and on the unjust; in this life the good often suffer, and 
the wicked often prosper. The reward and punishment 
come when the present life is over, and the time of merit is 

ast. But temporal kingdoms have their sanctions —- 
rere, not hereafter. The case of Lazarus and Dives 
is an illustration of this truth; and it is confirmed by every- 
one’s experience. Again, the rule of a temporal kingdom 
cannot reach the wills and the souls of its members. It 
cannot reward or punish motives, for it cannot know and 
therefore cannot judge them. Moral good and evil have 
their seat in the soul; we can observe only certain mani- 
festations of them; but external actions separated from 
the motives which move us to do them have no moral or 
spiritual value. Only a government spiritual and divine 
can reach the heart, and can control the will and the soul. 

Man finds himself in the “ kingdom of God” in the next 
life as well as in this, although the conditions are different. 


144St. Matth. xiii. 37-39. 
15 St. Luke viii. 12. 
1¢St. Luke xi. 24-26. 
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The moral law operates in heaven as on earth. The present 
life is one of probation, the next is one of reward or punish- 
ment. In the present life we are free to do good or evil; in 
the next life our liberty is satisfied with the good; in this 
life man makes his merits, in the next life he reaps his 
reward. 

God never ceased to care for man. His Providence was 
always universal. The covenant which He made with 
Abraham was something special, by which the Hebrews 
became a privileged people; but that was a temporary 
arrangement. That covenant did not cancel the promise 
which God had made to all men after the Fall; and it was 
possible for those who were not Hebrews to be saved during 
the Old Law. The purpose of Christ was, as He said, 
“not to abolish the Law but to perfect it.” The Hebrews 
were, after His coming, to be a privileged race no longer. 
They were to share, if they so willed, in the universal 
covenant which He came to revive amongst men. That was 
the New Law of the Messianic kingdom—the “kingdom 
of God”; the reign of God over man under new conditions, 
with new spiritual helps, obligations, and hopes. 

On that occasion when He foretold the destruction of the 
Temple He said to His Apostles that they shall be per- 
secuted and put to death for His name’s sake; that many 
shall be scandalized; and that, because of the prevalence 
of iniquity “the charity of many shall grow cold”; and He 
said: “This Gospel of the kingdom of God shall be 
preached in the whole world for a testimony to all nations, 
and then shall the consummation come.”’’ Before His 
Ascension the Apostles said to Him: “ Lord, wilt Thou at 
this time restore again the kingdom to Israel? He said to 
them—lIt is not for you to know the times or the moments 
which the Father hath put in His own power. But you 
shall receive the power of the Holy Ghost coming upon 
you; and you shall be witnesses unto me in Jerusalem, in 
all Judea and Samaria, and even to the uttermost parts 
of the earth.”"* From the beginning of His public life He 
made known that the “kingdom of God” was universal, 
and that the mission of the Apostles was to all men. He 


17 St. Matth. xxiv. 1-14. 
'* Acts i. 6-8. 
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house whence I came out. And when he is come he findet 
it swept and garnished. Then he goeth and taketh with 
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Another sign that the “ kingdom of God ” is spiritual and 
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men may be, there is no sanction provided for the punish- 
ment of their misdeeds in this life. God rains on the just 
and on the unjust; in this life the good often suffer, and 
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come when the present life is over, and the time of merit is 
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cannot reward or punish motives, for it cannot know and 
therefore cannot judge them. Moral good and evil have 
their seat in the soul; we can observe only certain mani- 
festations of them; but external actions separated from 
the motives which move us to do them have no moral or 
spiritual value. Only a government spiritual and divine 
can reach the heart, and can control the will and the soul. 

Man finds himself in the “ kingdom of God ” in the next 
life as well as in this, although the conditions are different. 
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The moral law operates in heaven as on earth. The present 
life is one of probation, the next is one of reward or punish- 
ment. In the present life we are free to do good or evil; in 
the next life our liberty is satisfied with the good; in this 
life man makes his merits, in the next life he reaps his 
reward. 

God never ceased to care for man. His Providence was 
always universal. The covenant which He made with 
Abraham was something special, by which the Hebrews 
became a privileged people; but that was a temporary 
arrangement. That covenant did not cancel the promise 
which God had made to all men after the Fall; and it was 
possible for those who were not Hebrews to be saved during 
the Old Law. The purpose of Christ was, as He said, 
“not to abolish the Law but to perfect it.” The Hebrews 
were, after His coming, to be a privileged race no longer. 
They were to share, if they so willed, in the universal 
covenant which He came to revive amongst men. That was 
the New Law of the Messianic kingdom—the “kingdom 
of God”; the reign of God over man under new conditions, 
with new spiritual helps, obligations, and hopes. 

On that occasion when He foretold the destruction of the 
Temple He said to His Apostles that they shall be per- 
secuted and put to death for His name’s sake; that many 
shall be scandalized; and that, because of the prevalence 
of iniquity “the charity of many shall grow cold”; and He 
said: “This Gospel of the kingdom of God shall be 
preached in the whole world for a testimony to all nations, 
and then shall the consummation come.”’’ Before His 
Ascension the Apostles said to Him: “ Lord, wilt Thou at 
this time restore again the kingdom to Israel? He said to 
them—It is not for you to know the times or the moments 
which the Father hath put in His own power. But you 
shall receive the power of the Holy Ghost coming upon 
you; and you shall be witnesses unto me in Jerusalem, in 
all Judea and Samaria, and even to the uttermost parts 
of the earth.”"* From the beginning of His public life He 
made known that the “kingdom of God” was universal, 
and that the mission of the Apostles was to all men. He 


17 St. Matth. xxiv. 1-14. 
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began His public life by calling on the people to “do penance 
for the kingdom of God is at hand.” ‘Then, walking by the 
Sea of Galilee He saw Peter and Andrew casting their 
nets, and He said to them : “Come ye after me and I will 
make you fishers of men.”’* He also called James and 
John. His next public act was the Sermon on the Mount; 
and amongst the first words that He spoke in that discourse 
were that His Apostles were “the salt of the earth,” and 
“the light of the world.” He said of the Centurion, who 
was not a Jew, “I have not found such faith in Israel; and 
I say to you that many shall come from the East and from 
the West, and shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven.””’ He said of the pious 
act of Magdalen, who had poured the precious ointment on 
His head whilst He was at table in the house of Simon 
the leper, “ Wheresoever this Gospel shall be preached in 
the whole world, that also which she hath done shall be 
told for a memory of her.”*' Again, He said to the Scribes 
and Pharisees : “ Amen I say to you that the publicans and 
the harlots shall go into the kingdom of God before you. 
For John came to you in the way of justice and you did not 
believe him. But the publicans and the harlots believed 
him; and you seeing it did not even afterwards repent, that 
you might believe him.” He then spoke to them the 
parable of the husbandman who slew the servants and the 
son of the owner of the vineyard, and said: “Have you 
never read in the Scriptures—The stone which the builders 
rejected, the same is become the head of the corner! By 
the Lord this has been done, and it is wonderful in our eyes. 
Therefore I say to you that the kingdom of God shall be 
taken from you, and shall be given to a nation yielding the 
fruits thereof.”* 

Our Divine Lord preached in person amongst the Jews 
only. He told His Apostles to begin their mission with 
the Jews. “ These twelve Jesus sent, saying, Go ye not into 
the way of the Gentiles, and into the cities of the Samari- 
tans enter ve not. But go ye rather to the lost sheep of the 


19 St. Matth. iv. 19. 

20 St. Matth. viii. 11. 

21 St. Matth. xxvi. 13; St. Mark xiv. 9. 
22 St. Matth. xxi. 31-32. 

23 St. Matth. xxi. 42-43. 
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house of Israel. And going, preach, saying the kingdom 
of God is at hand.”** But He also said to them : “ Going 
therefore teach all nations”**: “Go ye into the whole 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature ”** : “ And 
this Gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in the whole 
world, for a testimony to all nations, and then shall the 
consummation come.”** 

The Apostles confined the first years of their mission to 
those whom they met in Jerusalem and around it. Charity 
directed them to set the light of the Gospel first before their 
own. They needed time to give concrete shape to their 
mode of work and to form a plan of action before they 
extended their labours to other nations. Besides, the influx 
of strangers to Jerusalem gave them an opportunity of 
preaching the Gospel to outsiders without leaving Jeru- 
salem. In fact, the first Roman converts were made there. 
But the Gospel of the “kingdom of God” was to be 
preached to all nations. That universality of the “king- 
dom of God” was in the design of our Divine Lord from 
the beginning of His public life. The notion did not come 
to Him, as Loisy and others say, when He found that the 
consummation of the world and His triumphal appear- 
ance** as king was not coming so soon as He had expected. 
The “kingdom of God” as it shall be after the second 
coming of Christ will be composed exclusively of the just; 
but Christ spoke also of the “ kingdom of God” in which the 
bad are mingled with the good. One day a great multitude 
gathered around Him as He went out of His house and sat 
by the sea side. He went up into a boat, and addressing 
the people who stood on the shore, He said—“ The kingdom 
of heaven is likened to a man that sowed good seed in his 
field. But while men were asleep his enemy came and over- 
sowed cockle among the wheat and went his way. And 
when the blade was sprung up and had brought forth fruit, 
then appeared also the cockle.” His servants asked Him 
if they might go and pull up the cockle. “And He said, 
no, lest perhaps pulling up the cockle you root up the wheat 


24St. Matth. x. 5-7. 

25 St. Matth. xxviii. 19. 
26 St. Mark xvi. 15. 

27 St. Matth. xxiv. 
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also together with it. Suffer both to grow until the harvest, 
and in the time of the harvest I will say to the reapers— 
Gather up first the cockle and bind it into bundles to burn, 
but the wheat gather into my barn.”*’ And He thus ex- 
plained the parable : “ He that sowed the good seed is the Son 
of Man. ‘he field is the world, and the good seed are the 
children of the kingdom; and the cockle are the children of 
the wicked one; and the enemy that sowed it is the devil. 
But the harvest is the end of the world; and the reapers 
are the angels. Even therefore as cockle is gathered up 
and burnt with fire, so shall it be at the end of the world. 
The Son of Man shall send His Angels, and they shall | 
gather out of His kingdom all scandals and them that work 
iniquity, and shall cast them into the furnaces of fire; there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. Then shall the 
just shine as the sun in the kingdom of the Father.””° 

Again, “ The kingdom of heaven is like unto a net cast 
into the sea, and gathering together all kinds of fishes; 
which, when it was filled, they drew out, and sitting by 
the shore they chose out the good into vessels, but the bad 
they cast forth. So shall it be at the end of the world. The 
Angels shall go out, and shall separate the wicked from 
— the just, and shall cast them into the furnace of 

re.’ 

Again, “ Then shall the kingdom of heaven be like to 
ten virgins who taking their lamps went out to meet the 
bridegroom and the bride. And five of them were foolish, 
and five wise.” The former neglected to trim their lamps, 
and whilst they were away to get oil the bridegroom came; 
the wise virgins went in with him to the marriage, and the 
door was shut. To the foolish ones who came late and 
called out: “Lord, Lord, open to us,” the bridegroom 
answered : “ Amen, I say to you, I know you not.”** 

Again, “ To what shall we liken the kingdom of God? It 
is as a grain of mustard seed which, when it is sown in the 
earth, is less than all the seeds that are in the earth; and 
when it is sown, it groweth up, and becometh greater than 
all the herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the birds of the 


29St. Matth. xiii. 24-30. 
30 St. Matth. xiii. 37-43. 
St. Matth. xiii. 47-50. 
82 St. Matth. xxv. 1-12. 
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air come and dwell in the branches thereof.”** Again, “ It 
is like to leaven which a woman took and hid in three 
measures of meal, till the whole is leavened.”** 

Thus our Divine Lord describes a “kingdom of God,” 
which began with His preaching, which was to be preached 
to all men, in which the good and the bad are found, which 
is as leaven to the mass, which gradually grows from the 
smallest of seeds toa great tree. Such was it to be on earth. 
But He also describes the “ kingdom of God” as it is to be at 
the end of time, in which only the just shall have part. 
Loisy and others say that the “kingdom of God” is the 
latter only—the escatalogical kingdom, as they call it; that 
Christ daily expected it, and therefore did not, could not 
think of founding a society to prepare men for what might 
come at any moment; that He was at length disillusioned, 
and that His crucifixion came instead of the immediate 
fulfilment of His hope; that His followers formed them- 
selves into a society to keep alive the hopes which He had 
given them. However the critics of to-day may call it, or 
whatever we may think it to be, our Divine Lord called 
the “kingdom of God” that which I have just described. The 
escatalogical kingdom has not yet come after 2,000 years; 
nevertheless the “kingdom of God ” is; has been in existence 
since Christ began to preach. 

We find laid down in many parts of the Gospels the 
conditions by which members of the “kingdom of God” on 
earth qualify for membership of the “ kingdom of God ” 
in which Christ shall reign over the just alone. There are 
some in the opening sentences of the Sermon on the Mount— 
Blessed are the poor in spirit, the meek, those who mourn, 
the merciful, the pure of heart, the peacemakers, those who 
suffer for justice sake, “for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.”** They must have the humility and the simplicity 
of little children.** They must practice the precepts of the 
Gospel, for Christ was not the head of a mere school of 
philosophy, not a mere teacher without authority; He was 
also a lawgiver, mediator, and judge. They must be 


33 St. Matth. xiii. 31-32; St. Luke xiii. 19. 
24 St. Luke xiii. 21. 

35 St. Matth. v. 3-10. 
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imitators of Him, and coniess Him before men.*’ They 
must have faith by which assent is given to the truths which 
He taught, and they must have fortitude to live accordingly 
in spite of the trials which the world, the flesh, and the 
devil cast in their way. Since Christ came not for the just 
but for the sake of sinners, they must have their hearts 
ground to dust in the mill of repentance. They must love 
Him more than father and mother.** They must bear His 
voke which is sweet, and His burden which is light. Higher 
than the Jews who looked to the letter of the Law more than 
to its spirit, they must consider the motive as that which 
gives supernatural life to the external action. Love of 
God and of one’s neighbour was to be the supreme law of 
the kingdom which Christ preached and established on 
earth, a love which must extend to enemies and persecutors 
as well as to friends and benefactors. St. Paul describes 
the kingdom of God as “not meat and drink, but justice, 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

It is clear from what has been said that the “ kingdom 
of God” of which Christ spoke so often was a new relation 
between man and God. A new order of things was intro- 
duced into the world which implied the reign of God over 
the souls of men, in a manner unknown tothe Jews. True 
membership of that kingdom had its living root in each 
one’s spiritual condition. But there are foolish ones and 
wise in it till the coming of the bridegroom; wheat and 
cockle till the gathering of the harvest. But is there no 
other relation except the relation of each individual to 
God? Did Christ establish no relation between the mem- 
bers of this “kingdom of God,” by which they are bound 
together into a social unity, bringing them collectively as 
well as individually under the rule and kingship of God, 
believing the same revealed truths, observing common pre- 
cepts, and enjoying common spiritual favours ? 

We shall see presently that He united the members of 
the “kingdom of God” into a society, and established in 
it an authority to rule and teach. 

After He had healed the man with the withered hand 


37 St. Luke xiii. 8; xiv. 27. 
38 St. Luke xiv. 26. 
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in the Synagogue, He returned with His disciples to the 
sea, and He was followed by a great multitude from Gali- 
lee and Judea, from Jerusalem and Idumea, from beyond 
the Jordan, and from Tyre and Sidon. He healed a great 
many; and “the unclean spirits when they saw Him fell 
down before Him, and they cried out, saying—Thou art the 
Son of God.” “And going up into a mountain He called 
unto Him whom He would Himself, and they came to Him. 
And He made that twelve should be with Him, and that 
He might send them to preach. And He gave them power 
to heal sicknesses, and to cast out devils. And to Simon 
He gave the name Peter.”*° 

After His Transfiguration He foretold to His disciples 
His Death and Resurrection. Then they went to Capher- 
naum, where He ordered Simon to pay the drachma. He 
emphasised the spiritual value of humility and the evil of 
scandal. He then said: “If thy brother offend against 
thee, tell the church; if he will not hear the church, let him 
be as the heathen and the publican. Amen I say to you, 
whatever you bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and 
whatever you loose on earth shall be loosed also in heaven.”** 
Those words plainly give the Apostles authority to govern, 
and their ruling shall be ratified in heaven. When the 
Apostles met Jesus in Galilee after His Resurrection, He 
said to them : “ All power is given to me in heaven and on 
earth. Go ye therefore, and teach all nations.”* 

The commission conveyed by those words gave the 
Apostles divine authority to teach** : “ Baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost ’“‘—Those words convey a commission and power to 
sanctify; the necessity of which spring of sancti- 
fication, He explained to Nicodemus: “ Unless one 
be born again of water and the Holy Ghost he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of __heaven.”* 


4° St. Mark iii. 7-19; also Matth. x. 1-4. 

"St. Matth. xviii. 17-18. 

“St. Matth. xxviii. 18. 

“3 Rather to make disciples; which is the strict meaning of 
palynteicate, the word in the Greek text. 

“St. Matthew xxviii. 19. 

** St. John iii. 5. 
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“ Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you, and behold I am with you all days 
even to the consummation of the world.”** Again, “ As the 
Father sent me, I also send you. Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost, whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven, 
whose sins ng shall retain they are retained.”*’ Those are 
some of the supernatural means by which the society 
founded by Christ was enabled to give supernatural life 
to men, and to sustain it. They are external rites to which 
He attached a supernatural efficacy to sanctify man in the 
various relations of life, from birth to death. They are 
now called Sacraments. St. Paul refers to Holy Orders in 
his two Epistles to Timothy,“ and in his Epistle to Titus ;** 
and to Matrimony in his Epistle to the Ephesians.” St. 
Luke refers to Confirmation in the Acts of the Apostles.” 
St. James refers to Extreme Unction.” We find the Body 
and Blood of Christ left for the sustenance of our super- 
natural life in the Gospels of St. Mark,®* St. Luke,** and 
St. John;*° and in the Epistles of St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians® and Galatians.*’ We do not find a record of the 
formal institution of those supernatural rites in every case; 
and the early Christian writers speak of them less explicitly 
than we do. But that is what we might expect, an we 
bear in mind that those Supernatural Rites were instituted 
for practice, not for speculation. They were meant to be 
administered and received rather than talked about. In 
the course of time, when their divine origin was denied, or 
their meaning distorted, the society which was founded to 
administer them defined their nature more clearly ; but they 
have been always the same. 

Now, Christ did not give the Apostles that power to 
govern, to teach, and to sanctify, for their own personal 


«6 St. Matthew xxviii. 20. 

47St. John xx. 21-23. 

481. Tim. iv. 14, and v. 22; 2. Tim. i. 6. 
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benefit. The commission to govern, teach, and sanctify, 
imply those who are to be governed, taught, and sanctified. 
With the commission to make disciples He joined, “ Teach- 
ing them to observe all whatsoever I have commanded 
you,”’* and He promised that He would be with them 
always till the end of time. To the Apostles He also said : 
“Going into the whole world preach the Gospel to ever 
creature. He who believes and is baptized shall be saved, 
but he who believeth not shall be condemned.”** Here we 
have all the essential elements of a society, visible, per- 
petual, and obligatory. 

But over and above that authority which He gave to the 
Apostles in common, He gave a singular and supreme power 
to one of them. At Cesarea Philippi He asked the 
Apostles : “ Who do men say that the Son of Man is? But 
they said : some John the Baptist, and other some Elias, and 
others Jeremias or one of the prophets. And Jesus saith 
to them: But whom do you say that Iam. Simon Peter 
answered, and said : Thou art Christ, the Son of God. And 
Jesus answering said to him: Blessed art thou Simon Bar- 
Jona, because flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, 
but my Father who is in heaven. And I say to thee, that 
thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I 
will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and 
whatsoever thou shalt bind onearth shall be bound in heaven, 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed also in 
heaven.”*° After his Resurrection He fulfilled that pro- 
mise when He charged St. Peter to feed His lambs and His 
sheep : which in Scriptural language means to rule.” 

A kingdom is a society supreme in its sphere, is sub- 
ordinate to no other, contains within itself or has a native 
right to whatever is necessary for its functions. Our Divine 
Lord speaks of the kingdom of heaven under the symbol of 
a building which is built on a rock so firm that the powers 
of hell assail it in vain. The same symbol expresses the 
Church, or congregation of those who are called.’ All the 


58 St. Matth. xxviii. 20. 
59 St. Mark xvi. 15-16. 
60 St. Matth. xvi. 13-19. 
1 St. John xxi. 15-17. 
2 exdnota. 
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parts of a building rest on and are held together by 
the foundation on which they lean. Without it they would 
not be parts of a whole; each would be a whole in itself, 
without relation to the others. Just so the office promised 
to St. Peter was a principle of unity by which the Church, 
or the congregation of those who are called, is held together 
in one organized body. 

The keys promised to him are a well-known Scriptural 
symbol of supreme authority. The exercise of that 
authority is that of binding and loosing; and whatever is 
bound onearth by theuseof it is bound in heaven, and what- 
ever is loosed on earth is loosed also in heaven. Thus there 
is the multitude of those who are called, there is the sub- 
ordinate authority given to the Apostles in common, and 
there is the supreme authority promised to St. Peter, a bond 
of unity through which what would otherwise be a mere 
multitude becomes an organised body or society. 

If the object of our enquiry were the origin of a society 
founded by a man we should look for the end which the 
founder had in view, and the constitutions and rules by 
which he proposed to attain his purpose. Before the public 
would heed him they should know and approve his purpose, 
and they should be convinced that the organisation he de- 
signed would be likely to achieve it. He should set forth all 
his plans in detail. Without such a prospectus he could not 
claim the attention of the public. With our Divine Lord 
it was quite otherwise. He was “the way, the truth, and 
the life”; supreme benefactor, lawgiver, and judge. He 
did not need to invite; He summoned. He had the right 
to lay down imperatively the conditions of the blessings He 
came to bestow on men. He did not come before men 
with the Constitutions of His kingdom drawn up, as if for 
their consideration or approval. He simply founded His 
kingdom ; and from the Gospels we can learn its nature only 
from the references which He made to it on occasions. 
Whatever He said or did about the “ kingdom of God” had 
been said and done by Him before a word of the New 
Testament was written; and there is no _ reason 
to think that those who wrote the Gospels com- 
mitted to writing a record of all that He said 
What we should think in the 20th century about the 
“kingdom of God,” to which the Gospels so often allude, 
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is what we would have thought had we lived about the 
year 40 a.D., before there existed a written Gospel to which 
we could appeal. Yet, without going outside the synoptic 
Gospels, the occasional references to the “kingdom of God” 
which we find recorded in them exhibit it in all the essential 
constituents of an organised society. Its vital activity in 
the course of time created new relations with the world on 
which it was to act. Its mode of action was modified accord- 
ing to circumstances, to meet new needs; and hence it has 

resented to the world from time to time various outward 

orms. But those forms are accidental. Such are the 
formation of parishes and dioceses as they are now, the 
creation of Cardinals, the supreme position in civil society 
which came to the Church from the part it played in the 
formation of the Christian States of Europe; its temporal 
dominions which historical causes placed in its hands as an 
instrument of security for its spiritual independence. Those 
things change because the world changes; and the Church 
which is in constant contact with it has to deal with it in 
its changing humours and forms. But as the acorn con- 
tains in germ the wide-spreading oak with its trunk and 
branches and leaves, so the “kingdom of God” as set forth in 
occasional allusions in the Gospels contains all theessentials 
of a visible society, which soon grew into the pusillus grex of 
St. Paul, and then into the Church of Christian ig 
The Church existed before the Gospels were written. It 
was then the only witness to itself, to its origin, and to its 
nature; and as she was her own witness before the New 
Testament was written, she has never ceased to be her own 
witness to her origin, nature, and development during the 
twenty centuries of her organic continuity. 

That all the essential elements of a religious society are 
found provided for in the Gospels is one thing; but that 
those elements were directly instituted by Christ is another 
thing. According to Loisy and others, Christ expected 
from one day to another, that the end of the world would 
come, when He should appear as the Messiah reigning 
amongst the just in the “kingdom of God.” But he was 
mistaken ; He was taken and crucified instead. The Apostles 
however remained faithful to Him, and they kept on 
hoping. Many joined them, and they found it necessary 
whilst awaiting the “kingdom of God ” to give a concrete 
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shape to their ideals in order to keep them alive. They did 
what they conceived Christ would have done if He had 
found Himself in their circumstances. Thus came into 
being, according to Loisy, that religious society, the Church, 
which is described in the Gospels. It came as a consequence 
of the teaching of Christ, but was not founded by Him. 
He established, they say, no institution distinct from 
Judaism; the Church, as distinct from Judaism, was the 
work of the Apostles, and of those who joined them after 
Christ had left the earth. Now, we shall see from one or 
two facts whether that is so. When the powers, ancients, 
and scribes, assembled in council in Jerusalem, asked St. 
Peter and St. John how they had healed the lame beggar at the 
gate of the Temple, they were answered : “ By the name of 
“our Lord Jesus Christ, whom you crucified, whom God 
“raised from the dead, even by him this man standeth 
“before you whole. This is the stone which was rejected 
*s by the builders, which has become the head of the corner. 
“ Neither is there salvation in any other, for there is no other 
“name under heaven whereby we must be saved. Now, see- 
“ing the constancy of Peter and John, understanding that 
“they were illiterate and ignorant men, they wondered; 
“and they knew then that they had been with Jesus. 

“They commanded them to go outside of the council . . . 
“and calling them they charged them not to speak at all, 
“nor teach in the name of Jesus. But Peter and John 
“answering said to them: if it be just in the sight of God 
“to hear you rather than God, judge ye; for we cannot but 
5 _— those things we have seen and heard; and they 
“threatening sent them away.”” 

St. Paul wrote to the Galatians against “those who would 
pervert the Gospel of Christ.” . . . “The Gospel that 
was preached by me is not according to man. For neither 
did I receive it from man, nor did I learn it, but by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ. For you have heard of my 
conversation in time past with the Jews’ religion ; how that 
beyond measure I persecuted the Church of Christ and 
wasted it.”** St. Paul here plainly refers to the “ kingdom 
of God” which he had persecuted when he was a Jew; and 
St. Luke as plainly points out the opposition between 


* Acts iv.—all the chapter. 
*4 Gal. i. 7-13. 
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Judaism and the religion of Christ. When St. Peter cured 
the man at the gate of the Temple the Church was already 
a thing distinct from Judaism ; was even hated by the Jews. 

Again, Loisy and those of his school say that whilst we 
may believe that the Church was founded by Christ we 
cannot know it by historical evidence; it is, he says, an object 
of faith, not of history. Because to enquire into the 
origin of the Church is to search for a fact, but it cannot 
be known as a fact of history that Christ founded it. When 
He arose from the dead He had passed out of the view of 
historical enquiry. His acts and words belonged to the 
supernatural and the miraculous. Neither His Resurrec- 
tion nor His acts which followed it can be thought of as 
facts of history, since, being beyond the sphere of nature, they 
are beyond the reach of natural knowledge. We may believe 
them by faith, but we cannot know them from history. 

All that process of reasoning is unreal; and even 
it were real it would be useless. It would not serve the 
purpose for which Loisy uses it : namely, to hold on to the 
divine origin of the Church as an object of faith whilst 
disowning it as an object of history. 

If we cannot know as a matter of fact that Christ 
founded the Church, what remains as the object of our 
faith but a fiction? That He founded the Church is either 
fact or fiction., If fiction, why should we even believe it? 
If fact, why can we not apprehend it as we apprehend any 
other fact? And this brings us to consider also the reason- 
ing as useless, even though it were real. It is not true 
to say that we cannot discover a fact by natural enquiry 
because it is supernatural or miraculous. If that were so 
it could only be so because the supernatural or the mira- 
culous cannot be a fact; that is to say, there can be no such 
thingasthesupernaturalorthemiraculous. Iftherecanbe, 
why should we be not able to know it? And if we can know 
it, we must know it as a fact, or not know it at all. If 
something happens which no force in nature could produce 
we must account for its happening by some force that is 
above nature. That is to say, it is supernatural. The hap- 
pening considered in itself is a fact; considered in relation 
to its cause, it is called an effect. That which happens is 
always a fact, whatever be the cause that produced it, 
natural or supernatural. As a fact it comes within the 
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sphere of history ; if we wish to know what brought it about 
we pass it on to some other sphere of enquiry. But a fact 
in itself is as plain to a child as to a philosopher. The 
man who turns a handle at the head of a tram-car knows 
the fact that the car is moving as well as the professor who 
can explain the cause of the motion, or discuss the nature 
of electricity. The Resurrection of Christ from the dead, 
and what He did afterwards, are simple facts of history; 
whether they are natural or supernatural does not make 
them more nor less facts. If they cannot be known from 
history, neither can they be known by faith, and for this 
good reason, that there would be nothing to know. If 
Christ spoke to His Apostles after the Resurrection, com- 
missioning them to “teach all nations,” it is a fact that He 
did so; and if they have made a record of it they have 
recorded a fact, and their record is history. 

We have it then plainly set forth in the Gospels, taking 
them as they are, that Christ established a society amongst 
men, provided with supernatural means forthe sanctification 
of mankind. One is now led to consider how the critics 
have, in face of such evidence, come to deny the divine 
origin of the Church. Their method of criticism, in spite 
of some variations, is quite simple. In general they say 
that what we call the Gospels were not written by the 
Apostles, nor in their time; that, after legends had grown 
and settled down in the popular fancy, these were accepted 
and recorded as facts in the life of Christ; that those 
records were assigned to the time of the Apostles, and to 
the authorship of those whose names they now bear. 

Reimarus (1694-1768), in philosophy a disciple of Wolff, 
left in manuscript An Apology in defence of those who 
worship God according to reason, which was published after 
his death by Lessing. According to him the Gospels were 
written in apostolic times; but they are not trustworthy. 
He said that Christ, whilst He preached penance, really 
meant to found a temporal kingdom; that He was only 
a man, and a sanctimonious self-seeker; that His Apostles 
were pious imposters likewise; that these idealised His life, 
and ascribed miracles to Him. Thus their Gospels were 
legends, but the simple folk who became their converts 
accepted them as facts. 


Paulus (1761-1851), who for the last forty years of his 
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life was a professor in Heidelberg, published a Life of 
Jesus, as the Basis of a True History of Primitive Chris- 
tianity. He said that the position of Reimarus was in- 
consistent. He believed that those who composed the 
Gospels were sincere; but he disowned the supernatural 
character of the facts recorded in them, and in order to 
bring them into harmony with his naturalistic notions tried 
to explain them by a psychological process. 

Strauss (1808-1873), of Tubingen, published his Life of 
Jesus in 1835. He was a Hegelian in philosophy, and his 
theology took shape accordingly. He rejected the theory 
of the Heidelberg school. For, he said, to believe that the 
Gospels were written by honest men and to disown the 
miraculous character of the facts they record is incon- 
sistent. He thought Paulus inconsistent, as Paulus had 
thought Reimarus inconsistent. He as well as they rejected 
the supernatural. He sought to solve the problem by sup- 
posing that the Gospels were not composed in Apostolic 
times but some time during the latter half of the second 
century, and that in the meantime what he calls the myths 
related in the Gospels had grown and accumulated. 

F. C. Baur (1792-1860), also of Tubingen, rejected in 
turn the theory of Strauss. He set out by another road 
towards the same conclusion. He said that amongst the 
?~ oo Christians there were two parties, one led by 

t. Peter, the other led by St. Paul. St. Peter and his 
followers were attached to Judaism. St. Paul and his 
followers took pagans as well as Jews within the scope 
of their apostolate. After the death of those two leaders, 
when persecution threatened to crush out christianity and 
gnosticism threatened to poison it, the two parties came to a 
mutual understanding for the sake of their common cause. 
That compromise began to take shape about the middle of 
the second century. Then were composed those narratives 
which reconciled the two opposing tendencies. Thus Baur 
agreed with Strauss that the Gospels were written long 
after the time of the Apostles. As Reimarus then was con- 
tradicted by the Heidelberg school this latter was contra- 
dicted at Tubingen; but neither of them was safe from the 
contradiction of other critics. 

Rischl began a tendency to throw back again the date 
when the Gospels were written. Then came his pupil, 
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Harnack, more famous than himself. Twenty-seven years 
ago Harnack published the first volume of his Chronology 
of Early Christian Literature. In that work he said boldly 
that the theories of the Tubingen school were being 
gradually discarded by scholars, and that critics were fast 
tending towards the traditional view as to the date and 
— of the Gospels. He took care to emphasise the 
fact that he did not at all accept the supernatural character 
of the events recorded in the Gospels. But he thought that 
historical evidence on the one hand forces us towards their 
Apostolic origin, whilst on the other hand there was 
oe time enough in thirty or forty years for the growth of 
the legends which are recorded inthem. Taking the Gospel 
of St. Luke and the Acts of the Apostles as a basis for his 
chronology, he said that the Acts were composed about the 
year 80, and that the 3rd Gospel was written by St. Luke 
before the Acts; that the Gospel of St. Matthew was written 
after that of St. Mark, but before that of St. Luke; that 
St. Matthew was written between 70 and 75 and St. Mark 
between 65 and 70 A.D. 

The position thus taken up by Harnack made a sort of 
sensation. Some Catholic writers were dazzled by it. In- 
stead of watching the course of the curve and patiently 
waiting for a further tendency of the rationalists towards 
the traditional view, they wrote as if Catholics should sit 
with docility and gratitude before the chair of the Berlin 
professor. A few of them went so far as to write that 
Catholic critics accepted those dates assigned by him to 
the composition of the Gospels. But in thus presuming 
to represent Catholic critics they were assuming too much. 
Most Catholics who take an interest in those questions rely 
more on Catholic tradition, even unconfirmed by Catholic 
authority, than on the conclusions of rationalists with their 
varying and contradictory phases. They hoped that the 
critics, if let alone, would gradually work their way on 
towards the traditional dates of the Gospels. And that 
is just what is happening. Those few Catholic critics to 
whom I allude relied more on Harnack than he relied on 
himself. For in 1905 he published his work on the Acts of 
the Apostles; of which he says that St. Luke was un- 
doubtedly the writer. He discusses several arguments to 
show that “ Luke wrote in the reign of Titus, or in the 
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reign of Domitian; but perhaps earlier, a little after the 
year 60.” 

He says that the only strong reason against that early 
date is the impossibility of a real prophecy, and of the 
miracles of the Resurrection and Ascension. Thus, the 
difficulty which this historical critic finds against the early 
date of the composition of the Acts of the Apostles is not 
historical at all, but philosophical. In other words, he 
wants to bring the conclusions of historical criticism into 
harmony with some preconceived philosophical theories of 
his own. That is a prejudiced court of appeal. History 
should be let tell its own tale independently of subjective 
prejudices. If historical inquiry leads one up to the 
fact of a prophecy or a miracle, he should face the 
phenomenon, and then try to explain it as well as he can. 
tarnack sees the consequences of his latest conclusion; but 
he says : “ we must not discuss them now.” One of his dis- 
ciples sees the consequences also, and reserves his judgment. 
Guignebert, one of the French rationalists, sees the con- 
sequences also, and he writes of this latest conclusion of 
Harnack : “ Harnack has in a recent work given the sup- 
og of his great scholarship to the traditional thesis; but 

is arguments, although they have brought joy to the ortho- 
dox exegetes and especially to orthodox journalists, have 
not, so far as I know, shaken the convictions of the liberal 
critics.”*° 

What then are those consequences which follow from 
assigning the date of the composition of the Acts of the 
Apostles to the year 60 or a little after? One is that the 
Gospel of St. Luke was written before the year 60; and 
the Gospel of St. Mark, which was written before that of 
St. Luke, must have been written still earlier. 

Harnack, the leader of modern rationalist critics, has 
thus receded far from the position of Strauss and Baur; and 
from the position of Loisy, who assigns to the year 100 a.D. 
the date when the Gospel of St. Matthew was composed. 
The Catholic Church has made no authoritative decision as 
to the precise time when the Gospels were written, and it 
may never doso. It does not need to do so, for it is its own 
continuous witness to its origin and mission. If the Gospels 


85 « Modernisme ct la tradition Catholique,” page 38. 
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were completely lost, it would live and work without them, 
for the same reason that it had lived and worked before 
they were written. But it has been their only faithful and 
consistent guardian, because they contain God’s Word, 
which it is its mission to guard. Catholic writers have 
assigned to their composition dates varying within certain 
limits; and rationalists, having wandered far afield, now 
show a tendency to come back to the point whence they set 
out in search of critical accuracy. rotestantism claimed 
the Scriptures to be the only existing source where the Word 
of God is to be found. The Protestant principle claimed 
for men the divine right, even the duty, to discover its 
meaning, each for himself. But that supposed right in- 
volved much more than those who first asserted it thought 
of. It left no authority independent of and above the 
individual, to present to him, and to guarantee as a living 
witness, the divine origin of those writings of which he 
has to determine the meaning. Hence some took Protes- 
tantism at its word, and, accepting the supposed right 
which it had thrust upon the world, they in time claimed 
the right also to decide, each for himself, who wrote the 
Gospels, and when they were written, and whether the 
at all contain the Word of God or merely the wor 
of man. From the Protestant principle came Toland and 
Reimarus, the schools of Heidelberg and Tubingen, and 
the series of rationalists down to Harnack and Dr. Driver, 
and the Modernists who were just beginning to poison the 
Catholic body when Pius X. cut them away. 


M. O’Ri0orDAN. 

















Where are we in Pentateuchal 
Criticism ? 


A Rejoinder to a Critic. 


In the October No. of this Review, 1913, I published a 
paper under the above heading. Its purport was that the 

igher Criticism had failed to take account of certain 
details in textual criticism which might on investigation 
be found to have a great deal to say to some of the con- 
clusions now in vogue. I pointed out that a considerable 
amount of work had been done on the text of the Septuagint 
and that no critic could henceforth disregard the findings 
of Septuagint students. But I went on to shew that the 
same work would have to be done on the Vulgate text. 

Since that paper appeared Dr. Skinner, Professor of 
Old Testament Exegesis in Westminster College, Cam- 
bridge, has brought out in book-form certain papers which 
first appeared in the Expositor for 1913. In these papers 
he endeavoured to demolish the contention that the Higher 
Critics had failed to take sufficient account of textual criti- 
cism and that a study of certain textual problems would 
shew that their conclusions were based upon shaky founda- 
tions. Inthe Appendix to this book, The Divine Names in 
Genesis, he devotes seven pages to an examination of my 
article. He reads me a lecture which would be amusing 
if it were in better taste. He tells me that I have been 
guilty of “a gross blunder”; he implies that I am ignorant 
of Hebrew style; he tells me that I am not competent to 
deal with the problem I have approached; he lays down 
the law touching Vulgate textual criticism; and finally he 
accuses me of “a lack of circumspection ” in that I have 
“concentrated my attention on a small set of phenomena, 
within a narrow field of vision, and appear to be totally 
oblivious of facts outside that field which have to be taken 
into account before we can justly appreciate the evidence 
of the Vulgate.” 

I must leave it to readers of my former article to judge 
whether these censures are justified or not. I will only 
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remark here that when a man undertakes to lecture on 
textual criticism of the Vulgate he should not speak of 
Cardinal Carafa as “the editor of the Louvain Bible,” 
p. 285! Nor can anyone acquainted with recent discussions 
in the arena of Pentateuchal criticism fail to smile when 
he hears the very charge which has been levelled against 
the Higher Critics retorted on their accusers! But to 
proceed to details. 

I endeavoured to shew that the possibility of the Vulgate 
being based on a Hebrew text which, at least as far as the 
Divine Names are concerned, was somewhat different from 
our present Massoretic text, was enhanced by the evidence 
afforded us in St. Jerome’s Liber Hebraicarum Quaestionum 
in Genesim. 

Skinner speaks of this as an “attempt to prove that 
Jerome used widely different Hebrew MSS. at different 
periods of his life.” The insertion of ‘widely’ is gratui- 
tous, though Skinner repeats it a little furtheron. But he 
goes further : “ Now there is no use mincing matters : this 
reasoning is intelligible to me only on one supposition, 
viz., that Mr. Pope has fallen into the gross blunder of 
fancying that in the Quaestiones Jerome iscommenting on a 
Hebrew text.” And he goes on to say that “ it is as certain 
as anything can be that the lemmata on which he bases 
his exposition are not taken direct from the Hebrew, but 
(directly or indirectly) from the LXX.” He then takes the 
liberty of asserting that many readings are quoted by 
scholars as O.L. on no other authority than Jerome’s 
Quaestiones. 

Two points are raised here: what text did St. Jerome 
comment on? and, can we argue back from his quota- 
tions to the Hebrew text underlying them ? 

To take the first point : on what text is St. Jerome com- 
menting? Dr. Skinner declares that “on the whole the evid- 
ence points to the conclusion that the text annotated is not 
mere transcription of the Latin, but Jerome’s independent 
rendering of the Greek.” At first sight this is a probable 
conclusion. But if Dr. Skinner had carefully read the 
whole of the Quaestiones he would not have formulated this 
conclusion. For a study of Jerome’s quotations of the text 
will shew that in many cases he is quoting the Latin; in 
many the LXX.; in many it will always remain doubtful 
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whether it is the Latin or the Greek which he is following; 
in many he is translating direct from the Hebrew. That 
he is often quoting the Latin will be clear from his words 
on i. 2, “Pro eo quod in nostris codicibus scriptum est, 
ferebatur, in Hebraeo habet. . . .” On iii. 8, he says: 
“In plerisque codicibus Latinorum, pro eo quod hic posui- 
mus ad vesperam, post meridiem habet.” Similarly on 
iv. 8, “Superfluum ergo est, quod in Samaritanorum and 
nostro volumine reperitur. . . .” On xxv. 21, he reads 
et movebantur, but says “ pro motione, Septuaginta inter- 
pretes posuerunt éoxiprwv, id est, ludebant ” ; on xxvi. 32-33, 
he remarks that the LXX. read “non invenimus aquam” 
instead of invenimus; lastly, on xxxv. 16, he rejects the 
LXX. reading, as indeed he often does. The reference to 
the Latin text is clear in most of these instances. And to 
these we should add perhaps ii. 23, where he has “ haec 
vocabitur mulier, quoniam ex viro sumpta est,” and remarks 
that this etymology is not brought out either in Greek or 
Latin; he goes on to suggest that “nos Latine possumus 
dicere, Haec vocabitur virago.” This is peculiarly interest- 
ing, for while in his text he does not give virago but 
mulier, in his Vulgate he has virago, thus shewing that 
in this passage at least he is governed by the Latin text 
before him. A still more convincing proof that he uses 
the Latin text is furnished by xiv. 5, where his text is “ Et 
gentes fortes simul cum eis,” but which in his comment he 
replaces by “Et Zuzim in Hom.” He then points out that 
the LXX. have been misled through taking the Hebrew n 
for 7, and have therefore readapa adréis instead of in Hom. 
Nor will it follow that Jerome is simply quoting the LXX. 
here, for cum eis is the present Vulgate reading and must 
apparently represent one of those places where, against his 
better judgment, calamo temperavit and he hesitated to 
change the current rendering. Once more, in xxiv. 22, he 
reads “didrachmum pondus ejus,” but points out that it 
should be semiuncia and not didrachmum; now $Spaxypyv is 
the LXX. rendering of most MSS. of the LXX, the form 
§.5paxp7v only occurring in one cursive, though many variant 
ss of it occur among the cursives. It seems, then, 
that didrachmum must have been an Old Latin rendering. 

In many places it seems more probable that Jerome 
simply quotes a LXX. text, e.g., ii. 15; ii. 23; xxxiv. 25; 
xxxv. 8; xlix. 5-6. 
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But what especially concerns us is the fact that now and 
again he explicitly translates the Hebrew text. Thus, in 
addition to ili. 8, supra, note xxv. 8, where he reads “ in 
senectute bona, senex et plenus”; he then rejects an addi- 
tion of the LXX. and speaks of the above rendering as 
“illud quoque quod nos posuimus,” a rendering which he 
maintains is better than the LX X. “plenus dierum.” The same 
note occurs on xxx. 19-20, where he says, “ Ubi nos posuimus, 
habitabit mecum, and Septuaginta interpretati sunt diliget 
me.” On xlix. 19, he says, “ Juxta Hebraeum interpretati 
sumus” and similarly on ver. 22, “ut in Hebraeo habetur 
expressimus.” 

It is insufficient, then, to conclude, as Dr. Skinner does, 
that “the evidence points to the conclusion that the text 
annotated is not mere transcription of the Latin, but 
Jerome’s independent rendering of the Greek.” We should 
rather conclude that he had all three texts before him, in 
addition to the translations of Aquila and Symmachus, 
and that he passed from one to the other, now translating 
the Greek, now the Hebrew, and at other times simply 
quoting a Latin text. 

We are now in a position to approach the second ques- 
tion : Can we argue back from Jerome’s quotations to the 
Hebrew text underlying them? It is clear that we cannot 
do so with any certainty save when, as in xlix. 19, he actually 
tells us that he is translating the Hebrew. And if we take 
the passages which I quoted in my article, viz., iv. 1; iv. 4; 
iv. 26; vi. 3; xiii. 13; xv. 7; xvi. 11; xvii. 3-4; xxii. 2, we 
note that in only three of these instances does he give any 

uotation of the Hebrew text. Consequently we cannot 

emonstrate that when a Divine Name occurs in these quota- 
tions it is given in the form which Jerome found in the 
Hebrew text before him unless he makes special reference 
to the form of the Divine Name in that particular passage. 
But in an investigation such as this it is no question of 
demonstration but merely of the balance of probabilities. 
When, then, wefind that on iv.4, Jerome reads “respexit Deus 
super Abel” and at the same time repudiates Theodotion’s 
translation “ Et inflammavit Dominus super Abel” we feel 
that it is a question of translation, and that had the Hebrew 
text which he had before him used Jahve instead of Elohim, 
Dominus instead of Deus, St. Jerome would probably not 
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have given us “ Et respexit Deus,” though it is true that it 
is not the Divine Name which is in question but the correct 
rendering respexit or inflammavit for the Hebrew verb. 
Still this can only afford us a probability and perhaps not 
a very high one. But the case is different when we turn to 
Jerome's notes on xvii. 3-4. For here he is explaining how 
Abram’s and Sara’s names were expanded by the addition 
of the Hebrew letter m taken, as the Hebrews assert, from 
the Divine Name “which with them is the Tetragram- 
maton,” viz., Jahve. Now in this passage, xvii. 4, St. 
Jerome reads “ Et locutus est ei Dominus,” whereas the Mas- 
soretic Text, the LXX., and even the Vulgate, all have here 
Deus. But only Dominus, not Deus, could have given occa- 
sion for the remark about the Tetragrammaton. Conse- 
quently the reading Dominus here is no accident of transla 
tion. It stood in the text Jerome was using. But that 
text can hardly have been the LX X. which here reads Deus; 
neither is it probable that it was simply a Latin text, since 
the whole argument falls to the ground unless the Hebrew 
here read Dominus. 

Enough has been said, we think, to shew that Dr. Skinner 
was not justified in alleging first of all that I had made 
“an attempt to prove that Jerome used widely different 
Hebrew MSS. at different portions of his life.” Neither 
had he the right to accuse me of “the gross blunder” of 
supposing that Jerome was commenting on the Hebrew 
text when he wrote the Quaestiones. Nor again had he 
the right to baldly assert as a thing “ as certain as anything 
can be” that Jerome was commenting directly or indirectly 
on the LXX.' Whether he is justified in saying that 
scholars have been in the habit of quoting as Old-Latin, 
readings which are simply derived from the Quaestiones, is 
a question on which I am not competent to judge. 

The fact remains however that having, as he supposes, 
convicted me of a gross blunder he feels himself exonerated 
from the necessity of examining my arguments drawn from 
the Quaestiones. He passes at once to an examination of 
my instances of variants in the Divine Names witnessed to 
by the codification of Vulgate texts which is being carried 
out at Sant’ Anselmo. Skinner labels these results “unex- 
pectedly meagre.” But he has a most curious method of 
disposing of them. To begin with : in Chs. i.-xi. of Genesis 
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we have 16 places where the Clementine Vulgate text pre- 
sents a different Divine Name from that given in M.T. 
Twelve of these are, as Skinner sees, places where the Vul- 
gate has omitted the Divine Name. Now I myself suggested 
that it was possible that these omissions might after all be 
only stylistic, i.e., that the omission might be much more 
in accordance with Latin style than the insertion or reten- 
tion of what was in the original. Clearly this was a point 
which had to be cleared up before we could proceed to argue 
that these omissions indicated a different Hebrew text at 
the base of St. Jerome’s Latin—whether in the Vulgate or in 
the Quaestiones. 

What is Dr. Skinner’s method of dealing with this deli- 
cate point? He coolly asserts that “no one with any sense 
of Hebrew idiom, or who has considered Jerome's practice 
as a translator, will have any hesitation in answering that 
question”! And the proof! Not a word save the truly 
amazing assertion that “hardly anything is more char- 
acteristic of the style of the Vulgate than the omission of 
a proper name, when the sense is clear without it.” 

Now a reply like this is offensive. Dr. Skinner has, at 
least by implication, accused me of ignorance of or want 
of familiarity with Hebrew style. Further, he has shewn 
his own want of familiarity with the Vulgate. Of course 
this is the key to the whole question. Modern critics do 
not know the Vulgate. When it suddenly confronts them 
with a piece of evidence which they ought to have taken 
into account—then they bluster. And blustering has eg 
an unwarrantably large part in this controversy. But in 
support of his contention that these omissions are stylistic 
Dr. Skinner adds that if I will study anew Gen. x1. 9, I 
“shall see that the ‘Yahve’ could not possibly have been 
wanting in the Hebrew, and that its omission in the Vul- 
gate is due entirely to the substitution of the passive for 
the active conjunction.” Unfortunately I cannot see this. 
If the verse is taken isolated from the two preceding verses 
then it is true that the omission of the ‘ Yahve >is unusual; 
but if its presence in those verses is considered, then its 
omission in ver. 9 is not incongruous. Moreover the a 
tion of Yahve in verse 9 is certainly awkward. Besides it 


is surely bad logic to argue that it is omitted by Jerome 
because he has preferred the passive construction. Why 
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not equally well conclude that he has adopted the passive 
construction because the Divine Name was wanting? 

So much for Dr. Skinner’s positive method. Let us now 
examine what we may call his negative method. I took the 
pains to accumulate from Jerome’s writings a number of 
testimonies to his minute accuracy even with regard to 
Divine Names. I set forth in detail eight passages which 
shewed the delicate care he employed, and no fewer than six 
of these dealt with Divine Names. How does Dr. Skinner 
treat these? He disregards the first two which deal simply 
with St. Jerome’s minute accuracy. Of the six which deal 
with the Divine Names he only considers one where, in 
Ep. cvi, 44, St. Jerome says we are to read in Ps. Ixxi. 18, 
Benedictus Dominus Deus, Deus Israel because this re- 
peated Deus is in the Hebrew and the LXX.; he adds that 
this is a clear announcement of the Trinity. On this Dr. 
Skinner remarks : “It is true that he occasionally insists 
on the importance of the Hebrew (in this Ep. cvi.), as in 
Ps. lxxi (Ixxii.), 18 where he finds in the threefold divine 
name of the M.T. an allusion to the mystery of the Holy 
Trinity.” Now this is misleading. From Dr. Skinner's 
words one would imagine that St. Jerome insisted on the 
repeated Deus because he saw in it a confirmation of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Yet St. Jerome’s words are ex- 
plicit : “ Dicitis in Graeco bis, Deus, non haberi; cum in 
Hebraeo sit et apud Septuaginta; et manifestissime 
triplex Domini, Deique nuncupatio mysterium Trinitatis 
sit.” It would be difficult to find a better example of the 
fallacy “ post hoc ergo propter hoc”! Dr. Skinner refuses 
to take account of my remaining instances and is content 
to sweep them aside with the remark “that he (Jerome) did 
not consider a divine name per se to be inviolable is shown 
by the fact that he did not think it necessary to correct the 
O.L. by the Hebrew in those passages of the Quaestiones 
where Mr. Pope supposed that he was quoting a divergent 


‘ Hebrew text.” I never said, as has been shewn, that I 


supposed Jerome was “ quoting a divergent Hebrew text.” 
I only maintained that there was a presumption that 
Jerome’s use of the Hebrew throughout the Repentienee 
would have compelled him to point out such divergences in 
the Divine Names as the Hebrew shewed; and I maintain 
that the instances I have alleged from Fp. cvi. shew that he 
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did consider the Divine Names inviolable. It is to be noted 
too that whereas Skinner had maintained that Jerome was 
using the Septuagint, he now speaks of this text as the O.L. 

Further, in support of my contention that the Hebrew 
text known to St. Jerome was not so identical with our 
present Hebrew text as is often maintained, I alleged cer- 
tain chapters from Exodus in which “it will be seen at 
once that St. Jerome has a consistently shorter text.” Now 
it is quite true that, as Dr. Skinner urges, these chapters 
are highly technical, and for my own part I should be quite 
prepared to endorse the view that St. Jerome had deliber- 
ately shortened them in his translation, were it not for his 
formal declaration which I cited in the article in question : 
“Confidenter dicam, et multos hujus operis testes citabo, 
me nihil dumtaxat scientem, de Hebraica veritate mutasse”’ 
Now the abbreviation in these chapters of Exodus is 
no trifling matter and it is hard to believe that Jerome 
would not have been well aware that he was abbreviating 
considerably if his Hebrew copies were exactly as we now 
have them. My object in quoting so much from Ep. cvi. 
was to shew the extraordinary care with which he worked. 

The hypothesis of deliberate curtailment would, save for 
this positive statement—made, be it noted, in controversy 
with a bitter opponent—have been intelligible. But Dr. 
Skinner, preferring the hypothesis of “scribal error” for 
proved variants, would maintain that “the chief cause of 
variation between the Vulgate and the M.T. is condensed 
paraphrase in translation.” And he urges that, owing to 
the “technicality and redundancy ” of the chapters from 
Exodus to which I have drawn attention, “Mr. Pope will 
have to extend his investigations to a fairer field of com- 
parison before he can claim to have proved his thesis.” To 
do so here would demand more space than we can command, 
but we would call Dr. Skinner’s attention to a few passages 
from the Pentateuch alone which may confirm our hypo- 
thesis of a somewhat different Hebrew text underlying the 
Vulgate; Gen. xxii. 14; xli. 48-49; L. 10-11; Lev. i. 15; 
Nbs. xxii. 22; Deut. xxvi. 5, will repay examination. 

Here we must take leave of this question. Higher critics. 
however, must not neglect the Vulgate. Nor must they be 


' Contra Rufinum, ii. 30. 
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annoyed when it is pointed out to them that textual criti- 
cism has a great deal to say totheir conclusions. They have 
regarded the Hebrew Massoretic text as sacrosanct when 
it suited their convenience ; they have not hesitated to throw 
it overboard when it stood in their way. We have a right 
to demand that before they endeavour to erect upon it the 
vast superstructure of modern Pentateuchal criticism they 
must lay the foundations deep and strong. They must prove 
that their Massoretic text is deserving of the supreme con- 
fidence they place in it. 


Hucu Popr, O.P. 








Special Knowledge and the Just Price. 


DurinG a debate in Parliament on June 19th, 1913, the 
Prime Minister laid down the following rules of ethics’ 
as compulsory on Ministers and persons in official positions 
in their dealings with public companies : 
No Minister is justified in any circumstances in 
using official information which comes to him as a 
Minister for his own private profit or for that of his 
friends. Further, no Minister ought to allow or to put 
himself in a position to be tempted to use his official 
influence in support of schemes or in furtherance of 
contracts in regard to which he has an undisclosed 
private interest. Again, no Minister ought to accept 
from persons who are in negotiation with or seeking 
to enter into contractual or proprietary or pecuniary 
relations with the State any kind of favour. Ministers 
should scrupulously avoid speculative investments in 
securities as to which from their position and their 
special means of early . . . information they 
have, or may have, an advantage over other people in 
anticipating market changes. 

Now these rules were formulated expressly with a view to 
determining the duty of Ministers and Civil Servants in 
the matters in question towards “their Parliamentary or 
administrative chiefs,” and it may be of interest to consider 
how far acting in contravention of them to initiate or carr 
through a particularly profitable bargain may be a breac 
also of the rights of the other party to such transaction. 
And I think it will be well to extend the scope of the ques- 
tion so as to include a discussion of the morality of utilizing 
special knowledge from whatever source accruing, in order 
to obtain a certain advantage over another, whose informa- 
tion is not equally accurate or timely. 


Now it is plain that when contracts are being entered. 


into, the knowledge of, e.g., the buyer and that of the seller 
as to the subject-matter are pretty evenly balanced in ordi- 


1See the Freeman’s Journal, June 20th, 1913. 
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nary circumstances. Negotiations are commenced by them, 
and it may be carried to a conclusion, not on the presump- 
tion that one is likely to gain an advantage over the other 
by reason of his superior knowledge or more reliable in- 
formation or special acumen ; but because what each of them 
has at his command is likely, on account of their individual 
circumstances, to be more useful to the other than to 
himself. 

A draper, for instance, is anxious to sell his goods not 
because he expects that the buyer will give him, through lack 
of astuteness, more than they are worth, but because his 
only use of them is as a medium of making money. Anda 
farmer will take his young cattle to the fair, not because 
he is not as much alive to their present or future value as 
the prospective buyer, but because, perhaps, the fodder on 
which he intended to feed them is exhausted. Similarly, a 
shareholder will sell his shares in a flourishing concern, not 
because in ordinary circumstances he is unaware of the 
likelihood that they will appreciate, but because he wants 
money, and cannot wait for it till they would fetch a higher 
price. 

And lest one party to a bargain should be overreached 
or intimidated by the other, moralists safeguard freedom of 
contract by insisting that the price should be determined in 
the main by the general judgment or estimation, and only 
within very narrow limits by the chaffering or haggling of 
the parties themselves. To obviate, then, any disability 
accruing from ignorance, or inexperience, or cajolery, or 
over-eagerness is the justification of selecting the judgment 
of the public as the determinant of price, rather than the 
arbitrary decision of the parties to each contract. For 
society at large is less likely to be biased and deceived in 
its estimate by unwholesome influences than are its indivi- 
dual members; and so it is better able to appreciate the real 
ultimate factors of value—cost of production and utility. 

Besides it must be remembered that the virtue of justice 
is not indifferent to the public good. And by accepting the 
general estimation and judgment a uniform rate is secured ; 
thereby avoiding an arbitrary determination of price in 
individual instances which might unduly depress or inflate 
this in the case of articles of general utility, and in that 
wav react injuriously on the interests of society as a whole. 
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Accordingly, a particular person may make a very advan- 
tageous bargain from his own point of view and yet be the 
victim of gross injustice, if, namely, the object he secures 
be of special importance’ to him as compared with the other 
members of the community, and if he has to pay far more 
than they would be willing to do in order to obtain posses- 
sion of it. 

If it be asked who are the public that have the right 
or duty from the Jus gentium® of forming the judgment or 
estimate that is the basis of the just price, it is not of course 
the whole human race, the verdict of which is either non- 
existent or unknown on the matter in question. But the 
deciding factor is the common judgment of those who 
—considering the ratio of expense to value—are within 
reasonably easy reach of whoever is offering the article for 
sale. Ballerini says: “Communis dicitur existimatio non 
totius humani generis quae vel nulla est vel ignoratur, sed 
gentis, populi, societatis quae proprios mores propriumque 
de rebus sibi utilibus judicium habet et in qua singuli res 
venales facile permutare possunt.”' This gives us an ex- 
planation of how penknives, looking-glasses, beads, &c., 
may with full regard to justice and equity be exchanged 
in certain uncivilized regions for far more than would be 
their price elsewhere; for within the trading zone that is 
open to the purchasers of these objects they are estimated’ 
to be worth a price that seems exorbitant to civilized 
nations. 

Generally speaking then, in the case of articles that have 
a current or generally recognised price, it is of compara- 
tively little importance whether or not the contracting 

arties are on an equal footing in point of knowledge and 
intelligence, since the price is in the main fixed indepen- 
dently of them. 

There are, however, some articles whose worth is not 
estimated or appraised by the public at all, and which con- 
sequently have no current or uniform price. Or at least 
the public they appeal to and which passes judgment on 


? This is admitted by all authorities if the enhanced value were due 
to necessity on the part of him who took over the ownership of the 
article ; and by most of them if this were due to its special utility to him. 

* Vide Billuart, de Contractibus, diss. TIT. Art. TIT. 

* Opus Theologicum Morale, IL, n. 758. 
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them is so few that its attachment to them, or estimate 
of them, expressed in terms of price, fluctuates and varies 
within very wide limits. A result that is inseparable from 
their characteristic of not belonging to the category of the 
necessaries or even the ordinary luxuries of life. The fol- 
lowing are enumerated by moralists in this class of rare, 
recherché objects : Pictures by the great masters, first edi- 
tions of famous authors, rare manuscripts, gems and pre- 
cious stones of extraordinary value, Derby winners; and 
some even go so far as to include fox-hounds. 

In bargaining over exquisite rarities of this kind even 
those who are very shrewd and intelligent in ordinary deal- 
ings may be hopelessly incapable of estimating their value. 
And the theologians are not agreed as to whether they may 
be said to have any current price binding on the parties to 
the contract, as to whether, in other words, the just price 
is purely a matter of agreement between them. Manifestly 
if the latter view be correct, to have special knowledge or 
appreciation of the worth of the article is of the first im- 
portance. 

The more common opinion’ is that such articles have a 
current price based on a recognised estimate of their value, 
not indeed amongst people generally as is the case with 
common commodities, but amongst specialists in these parti- 
cular lines of business. Though, of course, the theologians 
who favour this view are obliged to admit that this current 
price is anything but definite or determined, and to allow 
great latitude before condemning any transaction as unjust 
on the score of inadequacy or excess of price. While the 
other theologians, denying that there is any normal or 
standard price, might be expected to allow untrammelled 
liberty to the contracting parties to make the best bargain 
from their respective points of view. But some of them, 
inconsistently enough, seem unwilling to accept the practi- 
cal implications of their theory.* 

All agree, however, that personal skill and acumen may 
be allowed greater scope in such transactions than in 
ordinary dealings. And as knowledge of the real value of 
their subject-matter is not presumably very general] in the 


* Ballerini, op. cit. n. 765. 
6 See Lehmkuhl, Theol. Moralis, I1., n. 1335. 
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community, the question is of some practical interest as to 
how far one of the parties may use any special knowledge 
he has, to secure ok satisfactory terms as the other would 
never consent to, were he equally well informed. To take 
a recent instance: It was reported in the Freeman’s 
Journal early in July that “ Mr. Abrahams, the well-known 
London art expert, examined a supposed Michael Angelo 
picture which Mr. Dutton, undertaker of Chester, bought 
at an auction sale for £5, and he has pronounced it to be 
genuine and worth £50,000. An American lady has 
offered £20,000 for the painting if it should prove genuine, 
and she is sending an expert to examine it with a view to 
purchase.” 

Now if the opinion of the theologians who insist that the 
standard of the current price is obligatory in all transac- 
tions be true, it is plain that the price given at the auction 
was altogether inadequate; so that the buyer could not in 
the first instance, if he knew who was the painter, have 
taken the picture for £5; nor even if he subsequently became 
aware of its value could he keep it without recouping the 
former owner. But according to the principle of those who 
maintain that the pretium conventionale is applicable in 
such cases the price must be deemed just, and his very lucra- 
tive bargain must be credited to the good fortune or the 
special knowledge of the buyer. In practice, however, as I 
have said already, these authorities are more rigid than 
their principle warrants, and they are unwilling to sanction 
any transaction where the price paid is enormously out of 
proportion to what the article would fetch, if properly 
brought to the notice of those who are experts or otherwise 
interested in it. 

Indeed, personally, I am inclined to think that such a con- 
tract as the selling of a picture by Michael Angelo for £5 
is altogether invalid, inasmuch as the seller is as a matter 
of course unaware of an essential, substantial quality of 
what he is parting with.’ But many theologians I think 
would contest this, and would hold that while there 
may be in such cases a substantial error as to what they 
call the physical nature of the article, there is none in 
regard to its moral nature, 7.e., its nature or character in 
so far as it is an object of sale. 


7 In support of this view see Crolly, de Contractibus, nn. 506 and 512. 
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I need not remind the reader that these principles apply 
if there be question of paying a price that is exorbitant 
owing to a misapprehension of the buyer, as well as where 
there is question of paying one that is inadequate through 
a misapprehension of the seller. 

If, instead of one party taking advantage of the other, 
both are equally ignorant of the real value of what is chang- 
ing hands, very many theologians’ say that whatever 
arrangement is made is just, and may be adhered to; on 
the ground that both engage in a gamble or aleatory con- 
tract, and agree to take whatever risk is involved. Of 
course this would be true if the parties mistrusted their 
own judgment and suspected that the article may have some 
latent virtue or flaw; and if, moreover, there were equal 
risk on both sides, that is, if the price agreed on were less 
or more than its ostensible value, according as a defect or a 
hidden excellence were apprehended. But in other circum- 
stances I do not see any equality between the parties or 
an intention of making a contract other than one of sale. 

But prescinding from this case, I believe the only in- 
stance where bargaining between the parties and it alone 
can be regarded as the norm or standard of price, is if the 
article has no value even in the eyes of experts and no 
recognised market at all; that is, where its worth is appre- 
ciated only by the buyer, or at all events only by him and 
some others with whom for one reason or another it would 
be impossible for the seller to get into contact or to establish 
contractual relations. Such a rare case would be that men- 
tioned by Crolly, where old papers, e.g., that no one would 
think of any use except to burn are highly appreciated by 
some eccentric individual. Now it would be lawful for one 
who is aware of the strange taste of such a person to buy 
these at the price of rubbish, although in the result he may, 
more or less as a gift, get a good deal of money for them. 
For their value to him is the outcome of his special know- 
ledgeand discernment, and his gainaccruesfrom these rather 
than from any unfortunate disability of the seller. And the 
position of the latter is in no way analogous, for instance, 
to that of a young or inexperienced person who may possibly 
be cajoled into selling cattle at a fair for less than their 
real value. 


*St. Alphonsus, de 7. praecepto, |. III., tr. v., n. 802, 
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Another case in which the information of one of the 
parties is likely to exceed that of the other is when there is 
some latent defect or excellence in the object that is being 
disposed of. In the case, for instance, of some animal that 
has apparently normal health and tractability, but which 
has in reality some concealed blemish or vice, or an undeve- 
loped organic disease, it may easily happen that the owner 
would be aware of its defects although these may escape 
the vigilance of a purchaser of ordinary, sound judgment. 
Now of course if a warranty, express or implied, of im- 
munity from the defect in question is given the contract of 
sale is invalid or rescindible. But outside such a supposi- 
tion, a superficial difficulty to a solution of the case in the 
same sense presents itself, in that the animal is in the public 
estimation worth its price; so much so that the new owner 
if he wished to part with it at once could get for it as 
much as he had paid. Well if the first owner was aware 
that the new one was a dealer or “ jobber” who would sell 
the animal at once, there was indeed no taint of injustice 
towards the latter in charging him a substantial price. For 
the victim of injustice is he in whose possession the animal 
will be when the disease develops or the vice becomes mani- 
fest which renders it comparatively useless. The common 
estimation, being based on an unverified hypothesis or on 
a substantial error, is plainly invalidated or vitiated in 
such cases; and whoever suffers the loss—whether the 
original buyer or one more remote—must be recouped in 
the ultimate resort by the first seller, either because the 
contract to which this person was a party was void or 
because the price was substantially in excess of the worth 
of the animal. 

A similar line of reasoning shows the injustice of selling 
an animal with some undisclosed vice or defect which 
renders it useless for the ordinary purposes for which it 
may be employed, although it is known that the actual 
buyer, having some special or abnormal use for it, wil] not 
suffer on this account.° 


* This opinion has many supporters; but the opposite scems to 
be more generally held, and is no doubt preferable, if it be known that 
the new owner will never try to dispose of the animal. See Lacroix. 
Theol. Moralis, lib. T11., pars. U., n. 949. 
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In these cases the gain beyond what the animal is really 
worth is not so much the outcome of the knowledge or 
ability or acumen of the seller, but is rather due to a mis- 
apprehension of the buyer and of people generally, con- 
sequently the enhanced price cannot be justly accepted or 
retained. But if there be question of discerning not a 
blemish but some excellence or perfection, this latter sup- 
position may be sometimes realised. The writer, for in- 
stance, knows of a case where a highly-bred mare that was 
erroneously regarded as sterile by the owner and others was 
bought for a mere trifle by one who did not share the general 
estimate, and who subsequently realised large sums by the 
sale of her offspring. He was perfectly entitled to this 
gain of course as it was clearly the result of his own judg- 
ment and enterprise. 

But if this animal had been actually with young at the 
time of the sale, though the analogy with the case just 
mentioned would be, I am bound to say, very close, still I 
believe that the principles employed in the previous cases 
would apply, so that it must be held that the contract would 
have been invalid or at the least that the price would have 
heen inadequate. No one at any rate could contend that the 
partus existing at the time of the sale was embraced in the 
contractual consent of the seller; quite the contrary, it was 
implicitly excluded, for ex hypothesi if the owner had a 
suspicion of its existence there would have been no sale 
at all. 

So far I have considered the justice of turning to account 
one’s special knowledge of defects or merits that are w- 
herent in the article sold. If they are extrinsic to it, the 
view is perfectly safe in I enggesetia  4< there are 
theoretical disputes in regard to some points—that one can 
follow the common estimation in making a bargain and 
avail of one’s special information. This is true at least 
if the information be not obtained by a np in his official 
capacity: and in regard to the use of this I will say a few 
words in the next section.” Before going into detail 
it will be well to give a few instances of what is meant 
by extrinsic appreciation or depreciation. In the case of 
wheat or cotton, for instance. the demand for it naturally 


1°See page, 47. 
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varies to some extent with the prospects of the next crop; 
and accurate and special information as to this puts one in 
a position of advantage as compared with one’s neighbours. 
And equally favourable would be the position of almost 
every dealer that could forecast the imminence or otherwise 
of war or the imposition or remission of taxation. So far 
as I know, theological opinion is unanimous as to the law- 
fulness of accepting the common estimate in such circum- 
stances, and availing to the full of one’s opportunity, pro- 
vided this be due to skill or luck and not to an official 
position. 

If however the adventitious advantage takes, in the case 
of land, the shape of a valuable mine under it or a buried 
treasure in it, as to which the common estimate is at fault, 
the theologians are not agreed as to whether a well-informed 
individual could keep his own counsel and buy the land 
at the ordinary price. The common opinion” is that he 
could do so in order to secure a treasure, for this is no part 
of the land and so has been in no way appropriated by the 
owner. His intention, indeed, when he came into possession 
may have had the requisite comprehensiveness for this, but 
the external acts which were necessary to establish his 
ownership of the land had no reference to the treasure which 
was quite distinct from it. Consequently it is the propert 
of no one, and so can be taken over by whoever has the luc 
or skill to find it; and there is nothing to prevent a person 
buying the land wherein it is deposited in order to obtain 
possession of it more easily. While very many theologians 
give the same solution if there be question of a mine, per- 
sonally, I do not think that there is any parity between the 
cases, for the mine is really part of the property where it 
is situated. It has consequently been “ occupied ” or taken 
— of by the owner of this, although he may not 

e aware of its nature, just as every other portion of the 
soil has. And it cannot be maintained that he has anv 
real intention of disposingof the entire property for the ordi- 
nary price of the land; his error being not merely one dans 
causam contractui, because it is about a vital and essential 

articular and so wholly vitiates his consent. Nor let it 
* objected that when acquiring the property his consent 


See Lugo, de justitia, disp. 6, n, 128, 
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was on this hypothesis similarly maimed, and inadequate 
to establish his ownership, for everyone knows that one’s 
intention when acquiring something is more comprehensive 
than when parting with it. 

Coming now to treat of dealings in stocks and shares, I 
think some allow a buyer or seller to take advantage of 
special or unusual knowledge, the effect of which is to over- 
reach another, although they would not think of permitting 
this in ordinary transactions. They are influenced per- 
haps by the fact that in the corn exchanges, for instance, 
the quotations have sometimes little enough relation to the 
state of the crops on which they are supposed to be based. 
At any rate they attribute an independent value to the 
repute or estimate of the stock exchanges in regard to a 
particular commodity, instead of considering it merely as 
a register, subject to check and correction by people better 
informed than those who are operating on the exchanges. 
And so they allow one who has inside knowledge of the 
soundness or unsoundness of a particular concern to sell or 
buy shares in it at the current price, which has been fixed 
through ignorance of the circumstances of which he has 
cognisance. But of course the basis of this view need only 
be stated to have its absurdity become patent; and the uni- 
versally recognised injustice of selling or buying at the 
ordinary price an animal that is hopelessly unsound or of 
transcendent worth puts it completely out of court. In 
neither case can one who has accurate knowledge base his 
dealings on the common estimate, for this runs only on the 
a ee that the thing is in reality what it seems to be. 

ther theologians, while allowing those who are not in an 
official position to make a profit by buying or selling in 
virtue of their special knowledge, hold that the directors 
or officials of a company cannot do this without injustice 
to those to whom they sell the shares, if the company is 
practically bankrupt; nor without equal injustice to those 
from whom they buy them for a trifle, if it is really in a 
flourishing condition. It is true indeed that the selling of 
shares by directors, etc., if it becomes known, may easily 
cause a slump and prejudice the interests of their fellow- 
shareholders which it was their duty to protect, and so be 
positively unjust to them. But I cannot understand how 
their official position fetters their freedom of action with 
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outsiders. However, analogy I believe forces one to hold 
that special information whether it comes from an official 
or unofficial source as to the de facto condition of any con- 
cern can never be utilized to make a profit, by buying or 
— shares in it on the basis of its reputed but fictitious 
value. 

An instance of where there would probably be a difference 
in the shape of an artificial appreciation between the real 
and the estimated value of the property of an industrial or 
commercial company is, if a balance-sheet and statement of 
accounts had been issued which, while fulfilling the legal 
requirements, did not give a full and satisfactory account 
of the company’s assets and business. And an instance in 
a contrary sense would be the shares ofa moribund business, 
the directors of which have been able secretly to conclude 
a very satisfactory arrangement with a wealthy corpora- 
tion whose expansion it was impeding. 

Of course if the improvement in a company’s property 
or its depreciation is not yet a matter of actual fact but is 
only contingent or probable, it is perfectly lawful to base 
one’s transactions in regard to it on the current price, even 
though one knows that a change is likely to occur; and 
even to negotiate in the hope of its occurring—without 
one’s own co-operation of course. Soa Cabinet Minister— 
however gross his breach of faith with Parliament—is not 
guilty of injustice’? towards the other contracting party 
if he buys to at a great discount because he knows— 
even officially—that the company to which they belong is 
going to conclude such a very advantageous contract with 
the Government as will send them up to par; or if he uses 
his information that war is to be declared to buy a lot of 
corn; or if he trades on his knowledge that a certain tax 
is to be imposed or remitted. Because the public estimate, 
which I assume that he follows, represents the real value 
at the time of what is bought or sold; and no condition that 
the property should remain unchanged is necessary to make 
the public judgment a valid and just norm of price." 

But if a Minister were to impose or remit a tax not 


\ It is only fair to say that some authorities do not admit/ this in the 
case of those in such an official position. 
12 See Lacroix, ibidem. ny 938. 
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bona fide in the public interest, but only temporarily and for 
the purpose of speculation, this would be itself unjust to 
those who may suffer from it, and would taint with in- 
justice any gains that may be the outcome of it; and this 
would be also true if information concerning taxation were 
withheld unnecessarily or beyond the usual time for the 
same selfish end. 

_ I have discussed the questions in the foregoing pages 
purely from the point of view of justice; I know that the 
virtue of charity also should not be left out of sight, but 
there are no special theoretical difficulties regulating its 
exercise in the matters that have been under discussion. 


D. Barry. 











“Che Son of Man.” 


Or the various titles applied to Our Lord in the Gospels, 
there is no other that He Himself made use of so often as 
the strange and mysterious title of “The Son of Man” 
(O vidc tod dvOpmxov), Others refer to Him as Son of the 
Most High, Son of God, the Messiah, the Lamb of God, the 
Son of David, He that is to come, the Holy One of God; but 
He usually refers to Himself under the title of “ The Son 
of Man.” All four Evangelists represent Him as fre- 
quently applying this title to Himself, and never to anyone 
else. In the three Synoptic Gospels, He is represented as 
using it on some forty distinct occasions, and more than 
half of these being referred to by two or three Evangelists, 
the first three Gospels have the title no less than seventy 
times.' In addition, it occurs eleven times in St. John, so 
that it is met with altogether more than eighty times in the 
four Gospels.” This is surely very remarkable when we 
set side by side with it this other fact, namely, that the title 
is not even once applied to Christ by any of the Evangelists ; 
they all merely record it as used by Our Lord Himself. 
And when we pass from the Gospels to the rest of the 
New Testament, we meet with it only once, and then on the 
lips of the first martyr, St. Stephen, when, a few years 
after Christ’s death, at the close of his discourse before 
the Sanhedrin, he cried out: “ Behold, I see the heavens 
opened and The Son of Man standing at the right hand 
of God” (Acts vii. 55). The a has, as it were, 
an echo of the title, when it speaks of “one like unto a son 
of man” ‘éyowv vis dvIednov) seen in heaven (Apoc. 1”, 
14"); but it remains true that the title is used only once 
in the whole New Testament by anyone except Our Lord 
Himself. This, I think, amounts to a demonstration that 


1Omitting Matt. xxv. 138 and L. ix. 56, where the reading is 
uncertain, Matthew has the title 31 times, Mark 14, and Luke 25. 

* John has also viog &vOpdmov once without the articles as used 
by Christ in reference to Himself (J. v. 27). 

* John xii. 34 is not really another exception, for there the words 
are merely taken up by the crowd from the lips of Christ Himself. 
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the New Testament writers deliberately abstained from 
using it, for it cannot be by chance they all avoided a title 
that was so often on the lips of their Divine Master. What 
their motive for this procedure was, we don’t know with 
certainty; but we may reasonably conjecture that they 
deemed the appellation “The Son of Man” unsuited to, if 
not unworthy of, Him who was now enthroned in glory. 
At any rate, the manner in which the Evangelists have 
dealt with the title affords a striking evidence of the fidelit 

of their records, for they all faithfully preserve Christ's 
use of it, while themselves refusing to employ it. 

A number of non-Catholic writers have gone so far as 
to deny that Our Lord ever used the title at all. They 
ask us to believe that the early Church, seeing in it a Mes- 
sianic significance, substituted it in Our Lord’s discourses 
for the first person singular, thus representing Him as 
saying, for instance, that “ The Son of Man is Lord of the 
Sabbath ” where in reality He had said “I am Lord of the 
Sabbath.” It ought not to be necessary for me to refute 
for my readers a view so directly opposed to the inspired 
authority of the Gospels. But, inspiration apart, is it 
credible or intelligible that the early Church would thus, 
for the dogmatic end alleged, attribute the expression to 
Christ, yet itself deliberately abstain from employing it? 
Judging by anything we know, we may confidently say that 
the early Church would have been more anxious to omit 
than to insert the title, and would have much preferred 
something more dignified and impressive. 

But, it is urged, Aramaic, the language spoken by Our 
Lord, had no expression corresponding to “The Son of 
Man,” and hence it is impossible that Our Lord could have 
used it; bar nasha or bar nash was probably the term He 
used, but this, though originally meaning “son of man,” 
had come to have the sense merely of “man.” Hence if the 
title be not due to the early Church, it is due to a mis- 
understanding on the part of the New Testament writers, 
Christ having spoken of Himself as “the man” while they 
supposed Him to speak of “ The Son of Man.” 

My first remark on this is that in none of the Gospels 
does Christ explain the phrase, nor is He ever asked to da 
so. This goes to prove that the title was taken to be intel- 
ligible, and in fact that it was understood. Had the dis- 
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ciples not been able to attach a definite meaning to it, they 
would certainly have asked for some explanation; while if 
they misunderstood it, we should surely expect Him to 
explain. Hence whatever was the Aramaic expression 
employed, everything that we can gather from the Gospels 
goes to show that the disciples understood it to some extent, 
and understood it correctly. In the next place, we don’t 
know enough about the Aramaic dialects of Our Lord’s 
time to say what expression He must have used; in parti- 
cular we have no positive knowledge of the Galilaean 
dialect in the first century. Hence it is quite possible that 
He may have used some Aramaic expression quite different 
from bar ndsha or bar nash. That the Aramaic language 
had no means of expressing the idea “The Son of Man,” 
seems on the face of it altogether improbable. And this 
improbability is greatly increased when we know that the 
Syriac, which belongs to the same family as Aramaic, was 
able a little later to express the idea. “In the Sin. (Curet.) 
and Pesh. versions of N.T.,” writes the late Dr. Driver in 
Hasting’s Dict. of the Bible, iv., p. 582, “‘the Son of Man’ 
is, for distinction from the barnadsha which stands for 
6 &Wpwnoc, always represented by b’réh d’nasha (lit. his son, 
that of man; the pleonasm being an idiom very common in 
Aramaic). . . . . “If in the Aramaic spoken in the 
time of Christ, barndsh(@) was really in common use in the 
sense of ‘man,’ there does not seem to be any sufficient 
reason why, if Our Lord desired to express the idea of ‘ the 
Son of Man,’ He should not have made use of this expres- 
sion.” Again, the Aramaic Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, dating from the first century, must have had some 
expression for “ The Son of Man,” for St. Jerome quotes 
a saying from it alleged to have been spoken by the risen 
Christ to James the Less, and the saying, in Jerome’s 
translation, reads : “ Frater mi, comede panem tuum, quia 
resurrexit filius hominis a dormientibus.”* Is it not clear 
from this, that when this apocryphal gospel originated, 
there was an Aramaic expression for the idea “ The Son 
of Man”? 

Thus even if bdr nasha@ had ceased in Our Lord’s time 
to have the meaning of “Son of Man” and had come to 


4 De Vir. Illustr., P. L. 
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mean, “man,” there must have been some other phrase avail- 
able to express the idea. But it may well be that bar nasha 
was the phrase He used, for though in the third century 
A.D., possibly in the second, it had come to mean simply 
“man,” there is no evidence whatever, as far as I know, to 
show that in Christ’s time it may not have still retained 
its original and proper meaning of “Son of Man.” I con- 
clude from all this, even abstracting from the fact that Our 
Lord may have sometimes spoken in Greek, that it was quite 
possible for Him to speak of Himself as “ The Son of Man”; 
and since the four Evangelists inform us that He fre- 
quently did so, there remains no room for a shadow of 
reasonable doubt on the subject. 

Let us next inquire whether the title was Messianic. 
And here, I think, it is necessary to distinguish between its 
import with the people and with Our Lord Himself. I am 
strongly of opinion that it was not popularly regarded as a 
Messianic’ title, at least until very near the end of His 

ublic life. Had it been, we have good reasons for believ- 
ing that Christ would not have used it so freely as the 
Gospels show He did from the very beginning of His public 
mission. The fourth Gospel tells us that at His first meet- 
ing with Nathanael, a short time after His baptism, He 
called Himself “The Son of Man” (J. i. 51), and the Syn- 
optists agree in ascribing to Him the employment of the 
title at a very early period (Matt. 9°, Mk. 2", L. 5%). On 
the other hand, we have no reason to believe that He set 
Himself forward from the beginning as the Messiah. He 
did indeed openly declare His Messiahship to the Samaritan 
woman, but then His Jewish disciples were absent at the 
time, as the Evangelist takes care to note (J. 4’°*’). As has 
been often pointed out, Our Lord had to move cautiously 


5In The Irish Church Quarterly, Oct., 1911, p. 333, Canon Willis, 
writes: “It is held now by the great majority of scholars that the 
designation, ‘Son of Man,’ is a genuinely Messianic title.” If it be 
meant that the title was popularly regarded as Messianic, I should 
have considerable hesitation about subscribing to this statement ; and 
still more about subscribing to another statement made by the Canon 
in the same paragraph, to the effect that “‘the Evangelists use it (the 
title) invariably in connexion with their presentation of the unique 
claims of Jesus, of His future destiny, or of the necessity of His 
sufferings and death while on Earth.” See e.g. Matt. vill. 20; xi. 
19, ete. 
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in revealing His Messiahship to the Jews. They had been 
looking forward to a Messiah who would be a mighty con- 
queror, who would free them from the hated yoke of Rome, 
and establish a great earthly kingdom recalling at least the 
glories of the kingdom of David. To have revealed Him- 
self at once as Messiah to a people with such ideas, would 
have meant rousing them to rebellion, age the 
enmity of Rome, and probably thwarting very seriously the 
establishment of the spiritual kingdom which He came to 
found. Or if not that, then it would have meant that 
before His work was done, He would have been put to 
death, as He was later on, for the sin of blasphemy in falsely 
representing Himself as the Messiah. 

Hence prudence dictated that He should move cautiously, 
revealing Himself indeed from the first as a great teacher 
and wonder-worker, a special envoy of God, and even as 
a supernatural being in peculiar relation with His Heavenly 
Father ;° but not directly as the Messiah. From the outset 
He attracted attention by His words and works; He must 
have excited great interest in His Personality, and must 
even have set many people wondering whether He was not 
indeed “ He that was to come.” But until He had purged 
the Jewish Messianic idea of its gross material content, 
until He had gradually suggested and insinuated new 
notions of God and of God’s kingdom, until He had made 
it possible for His followers to realise that His kingdom 
was not of this world, it was not safe to reveal openly His 
Messianic dignity. 

And if we closely examine the Gospels, whether the Syn- 
optics or even the fourth, I believe we must come to the con- 
clusion that He did not clearly reveal His Messianic char- 
acter till very near the end. Even when the Galilaean 
mission was finished and He was about “to set His face 
to go to Jerusalem” (L. 9”), Jewish popular opinion seems 
nowhere to have identified Him with the Messiah; for when, 
in the neighbourhood of Caesarea Philippi, He asked the 
disciples what was the popular opinion in regard to Him- 
self, we know their reply. Some said He was John the 
Baptist risen from the dead, others that He was Elias or 


*Cf. e.g. The Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v.-vii.) and J. 3", 


517.47 
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Jeremias or one of the earlier prophets come again on 
earth,’ but nobody seems to have regarded him as the Mes- 
siah. And when Peter on that same memorable occasion, 
in reply to His question about the Apostles’ opinion as to 
who He was, confessed Him to be “ The Christ,” or Messiah 
and “ The Son of God,” the three Synoptic Evangelists tell 
us that He charged the disciples that they should tell no 
man that He was the Christ.* In view of this, it must be 
admitted that the Synoptic account represents Him as not 
disclosing His Messianic character till near the time of 
His death. 

And if we turn to the fourth Gospel, we find that though 
at first sight it seems to disagree, in reality it supports the 
Synoptic account. It is true, the fourth Evangelist tells 
us that the Baptist at the very beginning pointed out Jesus 
as the Lamb of God (J. 1”°**), and even hinted plainly 
enough, not indeed to the people generally, but to his own 
followers, that Jesus was the Christ (J. 3°°**); true also 
that the first chapter of the fourth Gospel represents some 
of the first disciples as rushing to the conclusion that 
Jesus was the Messiah. Andrew announces to Peter: 
“We have found the Messiah” (J. 1“), Philip declares to 
Nathanael : “We have found Him of whom Moses in the 
law, and the prophets did write” (J. 1*°), and Nathanael 
says to Jesus : “ Thou art the Son of God, thou art King 
of Israel” (J. 1**); but even if we suppose this sudden belief 
of enthusiastic adherents to have afterwards remained un- 
shaken in spite of the fact that as time went on Jesus did 
not seem to be fulfilling the traditional réle of Messiah, 
we have here no evidence that the people generally or even 
all the Apostles thought of Jesus as the Messiah, nor any 
indication that He openly set Himself forward as such. 
To Nicodemus indeed He identifies Himself with The Son 
of Man who came down from Heaven and who was still in 
Heaven (J. 3“), but there is no sufficient reason to believe 
that this was taken as equivalent to a statement that He 
was the Messiah. Similarly when the Jews understood 
Him to make Himself equal to God (J. 5"), and when He 
proceeded on the same occasion to set forth His peculiar 


* Matt. 16%*; Mk. 8%; L. 91°. 
* Matt. 169°; Mk. 8**; L. 9%. 
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relations with the Father, and to declare Himself the author 
of life and Judge of all men (J. 5***’), all this was well 
calculated indeed to set His hearers thinking, but to men 
whose minds were full of a definite Messianic programme, 
it was far from equivalent to a statement that He was the 
Messiah. The same must be said of His claim to be the 
bread of life that came down from Heaven (J. 6”), of His 
assertion that He existed before Abraham (J. 8°*) and even 
of His claim to essential unity with the Father when He 
declared to the Jews : “I and the Father are one” (J. 10°’). 

All this shows indeed that He set Himself forth as a 
supernatural Personage, that He wished to excite the atten- 
tion and stimulate the faith of the Jews, but it does not 
mean that He explicitly set Himself forward as Messiah. 
We see how differently He dealt with the Samaritan woman. 
To her he openly declared Himself to be the Messiah 
(J. 4*°), and many of the Samaritans at once confessed Him 
to be “ the Saviour of the world” (J. 4**). With the Sama- 
ritans there was no danger that the revelation of His Mes- 
sianic character would excite rebellion against Rome and 
lead to political complications, and hence there was no 
reason forconcealing from them His Messianicdignity. Con- 
trast with this His action when after the miraculous feed- 
ing of the five thousand some of the Jews, believing 
apparently for the moment in their enthusiasm that He 
must be the Messiah, wished to make Him king. Instead 
of encouraging their belief and accepting the title, He 
fled from them (J. 6°), leaving them to conclude that at 
any rate He was not the Messiah to whom they had looked 
forward. And when His brethren urged Him to pass from 
Galilee to Judaea and manifest Himself to the world, His 
reply was that His time was not yet come (J. 7°-’). 

And it is the fourth Gospel that tells us of the perplexed 
questionings of the Jews in regard to Christ on the occa- 
sion of the feast of Tabernacles, some six months before 
His death. Some of them said : “ Is not this he whom they 
seek to kill? And behold, he speaketh openly, and 
they say nothing to him. Can it be that the rulers 
know for a truth that this is the Christ. But 
we know this man, whence he is; but when the Christ 
cometh, no man knoweth whence he is.” . .. . “But 
of the multitude many believed in Him, and said: When 
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the Christ shall come, will He do more miracles than those 
which this man hath done”? . . . . “Others said: 
This is the Christ. But some said : Doth the Christ come 
out of Galilee? Hath not the Scripture said that the 
Christ cometh of the seed of David, and from Bethlehem, 
the village where David was”? (J. 777°“). Again, 
it is from the fourth Gospel we learn that at the feast of the 
Dedication, three months before His death, the Jews came 
round about Jesus, and said to Him : “ How long dost thou 
hold our souls in suspense? If thou art the Christ, tell 
us plainly ” (J. 10°*-**). 

It appears therefore that we are justified in concluding 
from all the Gospels that though, at an earlier period of 
the public life, some people may have suspected and some 
few even have believed Him to be the Messiah, yet it was 
only towards the end that He Himself openly confessed the 
fact. But if this is so, then the title of “ The Son of Man” 
cannot have been popularly understood as Messianic, other- 
wise Christ could not have used it, as we have seen, He fre- 
quently did, from the very beginning. There would have 
been no meaning in carefully avoiding on every occasion 
the use of the title Messiah and at the same time employing 
so frequently the title of “The Son of Man,” if the latter 
had for the people a Messianic sense. As Westcott well 
says: “it is inconceivable that the Lord should have 
adopted a title which was popularly held to be synonymous 
with that of Messiah, while He carefully avoided the title 
of Messiah itself.” I conclude, therefore, that it is prac- 
tically certain that it was not popularly understood as a 
Messianic title; and whatever may have been Our Lord’s 
reason for using it, He must have known that the people 
would not and did not infer from His use of it that He 
claimed to be the Messiah.” 


*Gosp. of S. John, p. 34. 

1°Dr. Swete in his Introd. to The Gospel according to St. Mark, p. 
xci., says: ‘*There is no indication that anyone in Galilee, while the 
ministry was in progress, stumbled upon the truth, or that Jesus 
during this period cither publicly or privately declared Himself to be 
the Christ. The Twelve were the first to make the discovery, but 
they did not make it till our Lord’s work in Galilee was practically 
at anend.” For proof that there is nothing in early Jewish sources 
to contradict the gospel evidence on this point, see Dalman, Die 
Worte Jesu, pp. 197-204. 
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This, however, does not necessarily imply that He Him- 
self saw no Messianic significance in the title. This point 
still remains to be determined, and we have still to inquire 
why He used the title, and what He meant by it. AsI have 
said already, the fact that He never offered any explanation 
of it, and that neither the disciples nor the people ever 
asked for any, goes to show that they attached some intel- 
ligible sense to it, and that this sense, though possibly not 
exhaustive, was, as far as it went, correct; but it would be 
perfectly consistent with this that it had a fuller signifi- 
cance for Christ than for any of His hearers. We shall, 
therefore, inquire now why He used the title and what He 
meant by it. 

In the first place, He did not adopt the title from the Old 
Testament, for most probably it is not found there. It is 
true that Daniel, like the Apocalypse, has something re- 
sembling it, for he speaks of one “ like unto a son of man ” 
(LXX., de vids dvOpdnov—Aramaic tx 722, kehar endsh). 
“IT saw in the night visions, and lo, there came with the 
clouds of heaven one like unto a son of man, and he came 
even to the Ancient of days, and they presented him before 
Him. And there was given him power and glory and a 
kingdom, that all peoples, nations, and tongues should 
serve him; his power is an everlasting power that shall not 
be taken away, and his kingdom that shall not be destroyed” 
(Dan. 7*-*). There can be no doubt, I believe, that Daniel 
here looks forward to Christ and to the world-wide Church 
He was to establish, but this is not the point of our present 
inquiry. The point is, does he use the title, “The Son 
of Man ” (6 ulds tod &vOodnov ), afterwards adopted by Jesus, 
or does he not rather merely describe the founder of the 
kingdom as possessed of human nature and pein in 
human form! In view of the prophet’s phrase “one like 
unto a son of man,” it seems to me that we must at once 
decide in favour of the latter view. We conclude, then, 
that Our Lord cannot have adopted the title from Daniel, 
though it is still quite possible that He may have employed 
it in allusion to the language of the prophet in that passage. 

The same may be said of the phrase “son of man” in 
Ezekiel. That prophet is represented as addressed more 
than ninety times by Jehovah as “son of man” (LXX., vlé 
avOpdrov—Heb. otx—13 ben Adam),"* but neither in the 


11 Danicl is similarly addressed once, Dan. 8*’. 
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Hebrew, nor in the Greek of the Septuagint, is the phrase 
the same as the 6 vidc tod dvipdmov attributed to Our Lord 
by the Evangelists. Nor is the precise phrase used by Christ 
to be met with in any other part of the Old Testament, so 
that He cannot have borrowed it from any canonica! 
writing. 

There is more reason for saying that the exact title was 
used before Christ’s time in the book of Enoch. This is 
very decidedly the view of Professor Charles, who in his 
General Introduction to The Book of Enoch, p. 51, writes : 
“This definite title is found in the Book of Enoch for the 
first time in Jewish literature, and is,- historically, the 
source of the New Testament designation, and contributes 
to it some of its most characteristic contents.” In the 
portion of that book which is known as the “ Similitudes,” 

and which in the opinion of most scholars dates from the 
' first century B.c., Enoch is represented as carried into 
Heaven, where he sees beside the throne of the Almighty 
one who “ had the appearance of aman.” Afterwards this 
person is referred to as “that son of man,” “this son of 
man,” “the son of man that hath righteousness” (En., c. 
46). But that even here we have a pre-Christian instance 
of the exact title used by Christ, is far from clear. The 
person seen by Enoch is not at first introduced as “ the son 
of man,” but as one who “had the appearance of a man,” 
and it may well be that the demonstrative pronouns and 
the article which are applied to Him afterwards, “ this 
son of man,” “the son of man,” merely point back to the 
person before alluded to, without meaning that one of his 
titles was “the son of man.” Dr. Abbott’ is strongly 
of this view, for he holds that “even if all the (Enochian) 
passages mentioning ‘the son of man’ are pre-Christian, 
they do not shew a pre-Christian absolute use of the title. 
They are like the Biblical and the Enochian use of ‘ His 
Anointed,’ which is quite different from—though it pre- 
pares the way for—the later Baruchian use of the 
Anointed,’ that is, ‘ the Christ,’ with which we are familiar 
in our Gospels.” To me it seems clear that if the book of 
Enoch was known to the Jews of Our Lord’s time, it cannot 
have applied to the Messiah the title of ‘The Son of Man.’ 


2 The Son of Man, p. 51. 
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I ground this conclusion upon what has been already 
proved in this article, namely, that Christ’s contemporaries 
until the close of His life did not understand the title as 
Messianic. Such ignorance on their part would be unin- 
telligible if the book of Enoch had been written nearly a 
hundred years before, and gave “the Son of Man” as one 
of the titles of Messiah. Hence either the portion of the 
book of Enoch in question was unknown to the Jews, and 
is therefore post-Christian or it does not apply to the Mes- 
siah the title of “the Son of Man”; for to say that it may 
have been already written but unknown to the Jews of 
Palestine, is to state what is far from probable, seeing that 
scholars commonly regard it as of Semitic and probably 
Palestinian origin. 

I have thus arrived at the conclusion that Christ did not 
borrow the title from any previous source, but was the first 
to use it; though, as I have indicated already, the use of it 
may have been suggested and influenced by the language 
and contents of Daniel vii. 13 and its context. It now 
remains to inquire very briefly what He meant by it. Very 
ee able scholars have laboured on the question, and an 
excellent conspectus of their various conclusions may be 
seen in Driver’s article already referred to.” 

I take it as certain that the inspired Evangelists have 
given us in the Greek phrase ‘O vidc tod} &vOpanov the correct 
equivalent of whatever expression Our Lord used, so that 
we may justly argue from their phrase to His meaning. 
I therefore set aside at once the view of E. A. Abbott, set 
forth with great erudition in his work The Son of Man, 
to the effect that Christ really called Himself “Son of 
Adam,” as the Son and restorer of the race of Adam, 
but that the Evangelists misunderstood Him and inade- 
_—_ represented His meaning by their Greek phrase. 

part altogether from inspiration, it is wholly improbable 
that all four Evangelists misapprehended or failed to ex- 
— accurately the meaning of a phrase that they had 

eard applied so often to Him who was for years their 
Master and the centre of all their interest. Hence I un- 
hesitatingly. accept the Greek phrase as the correct equiva- 
lent of whatever Aramaic expression Our Lord employed. 


* Hasting’s D.B., pp. 586-587. 
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Now, as far as mere grammar goes, the phrase might 
mean, it would seem, any one of four things :— 

1. It might mean “ The Son of the aforesaid man,” the 
tod pointing back to someone who had been mentioned im- 
mediately before. But clearly there is no shadow of pro- 
bability in this view of the fea as employed by Christ, 
and we may dismiss it at once. 

2. It might be held that the tod is to be neglected, on 
the ground that its presence is merely due to the correlation 
of the article, or the general rule that when the main noun 
has the article, the noun in the genitive depending on it 
usually has the article too (cf. Winer-Moult., A Treatise on 
the Gramm. of N.T. Greek, 8th ed., xx. 4, note 2). In this 
view, the title has been held to have no special significance 
of its own, being only an equivalent for “the man,” “ the 
human being,” but is regarded as pointing back to the one 
“like unto a son of man” in Daniel vii. 13, and in this way 
expressing or denoting directly the Messiahship of Jesus, 
inasmuch as the person referred to in Daniel is represented 
as a transcendent, heavenly being who was to obtain a king- 
dom from God. But it seems fatal to this view that in the 
first cases where Christ is represented in the Gospels as 
using the title there is nothing whatever to suggest allusion 
to Daniel; on the contrary, in the very first instance in 
which St. Matthew records the use of the title, we read 
that “The Son of Man hath not where to lay His head” 
(Matt. viii. 20). How, then, can we believe that the title 
was used merely to recal! and identify Jesus with, the 
glorious personage referred to by the prophet ? 

3. The phrase might mean “The Son of the man”— 
some illustrious man,suchas Adam, the father of the human 
race, or Abraham, the father of the Jewish race. So 
apparently St. Justin Martyr understood it, for in the 
Dialogue with Trypho, chap. 100, he writes of Christ : 
“We know Him to be the Son of the patriarchs, since He 
assumed flesh by the Virgin of their family.” . . . . 
“He said then that He was the Son of man, either because 
of His birth by the Virgin, who was, as I said, of the 
family of David, and Jacob, and Isaac, and Abraham; or 
because Adam was the father both of Himself and of those 
who have been first enumerated from whom Mary derives 
her descent.” And St. Irenaeus appears to have referred 
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to} dvOpmmov (which primarily means “a human being,” 
regardless of sex; cf. John xvi. 21) to the Blessed Virgin, 
and to have understood the title “ The Son of Man ” to mean 
“The Son of Mary,” for he writes : “ He therefore, the Son 
of God, Our Lord. being the Word of the Father and the 
Son of Man, since He had a generation as to His human 
nature from Mary, who was descended from mankind and 
who was herself a human being, was made the Son of Man” 
(Heres. iii. 19). 1 think it quite possible that there may be 
something in this view of Irenaeus, and that Our Lord may 
have used this title, among other reasons, to suggest His 
immediate descent from a single human being, in other 
words to make a veiled claim to a Virgin Birth. Yet, as 
the expression “son of man” as a mere synonym for man, 
is expressed in the Septuagint by tw¢ &vOpdmov, the genitive 
sing. being used (e.g., Ps. viii. 5), we cannot say with any 
confidence that such a sense is included in the title. 

4. The phrase may, and most probably does, mean “ The 
Son of Mankind,” the rod being generic, or collective, for 
“the singular of a masculine noun, with the article, is 
not untrequently used in a collective sense to denote the 
whole class ” (Win.—Moult. op. cit., xxvii. 1; cf. James ii. 
6, etc.). In this view, the title sets Christ forward in im- 
mediate relation, not merely with one family or nation, but 
with all mankind; and represents Him as unique, the type, 
the ideal representative of the human family. It points to 
Him as not merely man, but the man, the “ second Adam” 
(1 Cor. xv. 45), who, as Westcott says, “ gathers 7 irto 
Himself all humanity, and becomes the source of a higher 
life to the race” (The Gosp. of St. John, P- 35). He may 
have been led to employ it, because, while it ———— 
His humanity and the uniqueness of His Personality, and 
was calculated to arrest attention, it was not a popular 
Messianic title, and so was well adapted to veil His claims 
until He had educated His disciples regarding the true 
role of the Messiah and the spiritual nature of His king- 
dom. Once that education was completed, the title, with 
its emphasis not only on His humanity but on His unique- 
ness among the sons of men, was admirably ated to 
being understood in a Messianic sense, as He Himself had 
doubtless understood it from the first. In adopting it, He 
was very probably influenced also by Daniel vii. 13 and its 
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context. For though His contemporaries failed to see any 
connexion between “The Son of Man” and Daniel’s “ one 
like unto a son of man,” a connexion there almost certainly 
is; and as Our Lord spoke not only for His own but for 
all times, the allusion in the title to Daniel’s language may 
have been meant to remind those He was leaving behind 
Him and all future generations, when they came to reflect 
upon it, that a Messianic Kingdom had long before been 
clearly promised in the passage of Daniel alluded to, and 
that to Him as “ The Son of Man,” dimly foreshadowed by 
the prophet’s “ one like unto a son of man,” belongs of right 
the sceptre of that kingdom. 


J. MacRory. 
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History of the Catholic Church from the Renaissance to the French 
Revolution. By the Rev. James MacCaffrey, Lic. Theol. (May- 
nooth), D.Ph. (Freiburg in Breisgau), Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. Dublin: M. H. Gill 
and Son. 2 Vols. Price 12s. 6d. 


The period of the so-called Reformation, from whatever point we 
view it, is one of extraordinary human interest and fraught with hap- 
penings of greater import to men than any period since the foundation 
of Christianity. Socially, politically, morally, intellectually and 
religiously, it partook of the nature of an upheaval. Socially, it 
revealed a war of the classes and an uprising of the democratic spirit; 
politically it revealed a new concept of the State and the rights and 
powers of secular princes; morally it brought about a reviviscence of 
pagan ideals and an endeavour to substitute them for the Christian 
standard ; intellectually it saw a revival of Humanism and a decadence 
of Scholasticism, and religiously it witnessed the great revolt from the 
principle of authority and the consequent secession of whole nations 
from the body of the one true Church. The several movements went on 
simultaneously, acted and interacted, the consequences of each had 
their counterpart in the others and the explanation of any one move- 
ment is inadequate without taking cognisance of them all. The his- 
torian, therefore, ecclesiastical or profane, who would write success- 
fully of the Reformation should be a man thoroughly versed in the 
movements of the age, qualified to estimate the influence of one upon 
the other and gifted with the ability and the courage to rate each at its 
proper value. Above all the ecclesiastical historian, to be successful, 
must be a man eminently qualified for the task. In addition to a 
knowledge of the facts of the profane and ecclesiastical history of the 
period he must be a man well grounded in Theology, Sacred Scripture, 
Canon Law, Philosophy and Letters, a man not unfamiliar with the 
language of diplomacy and State-craft, a discerner of human character 
and human motives, a man of judgment and strong moral courage, and 
finally a man possessed of the candour and impartiality to seek the 
truth before everything and to follow it as his guiding star. Many 
works on the Reformation are worthless because of prejudice, many 
are stupid because of ignorance, many are either mischievous or alto- 
gether unreliable because of a wilful distortion of the truth. 

Dr. MacCaffrey, the latest historian of the Church in the Reforma- 
tion period, is not unknown in the realm of Ecclesiastical History. As 
Professor of Church History in Maynooth College for over twelve years 
he has had ample opportunity of acquainting himself with the avail- 
able sources of information on the subject. As Doctor of History from 
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the Freiburg University he has the hall-mark of scientific equipment 
and as editor and annotator of The Black Book of Limerick and chief 
founder and editor of the Archivium Hibernicum he has given evidence 
of his ability in the domain of historical research. His History of the 
Catholic Church for use in Schools published in 1912 showed his fami- 
liarity with the whole survey of Church History and was adopted as the 
standard text book in the schools and Colleges both in the British 
Isles and in America. But his chief work and that which undoubtedly 
placed him in the forefront of the Ecclesiastical historians of our time 
was his History of the Catholic Church in the Nineteenth Century in 
two volumes published in 1909. In this work he gave proof of all the 
requirements of a first-rate historian, a thorough mastery of the facts, 
a familiarity with first-hand authorities, an evenly-balanced judg- 
ment, a candour and courage to set the truth before all things and 
an easy and dignified expression which pleased while it informed the 
reader. The work received the highest encomiums from distinguished 
critics both in these countries and on the continent, and a second 
edition was called for in 1910. 

The publication therefore by Dr. MacCaffrey of a history of the 
Church during the Reformation is an event deserving more than a 
passing notice and calculated to arouse more than ordinary interest. 
The new period is indeed more difficult and more complicated than 
the nineteenth century and an historian might very well achieve suc- 
cess in the one and be a failure in the other. The clashing issues at 
stake, the relative positions of Church and State, the workings of 
human passion and prejudice, the conflicting aspirations of rulers and 
their subjects, the prevalent opinions and customs of men and the 
moral condition of the age, were then entirely different from what they 
were in the nineteenth century and the writer who would judge 
them all by a common standard would be ill deserving of the title of 
historian. Dr. MacCaftrey’s account of the Reformation, whatever 
else it may be blamed for, will certainly not be found lacking in the 
matter of perspective. The qualities of the genuine historian which 
he gave evidence of in his former works are equally observable in this. 
The same familiarity with original sources, the same reasoned judg- 
ment, the same candour and impartiality and the same fearlessness 
of the truth no matter on which side its bitterness. Even when his 
feelings as a Catholic must have revolted at the acts of personages he 
has to deal with—and, God knows, there were many such during the 
period of the Reformation—his language is ever temperate and his 
judgment calm. Not, however, that his judgment at times is not 
severe nor that acts and persons deserving of condemnation do not 
come under the lash of his criticism, but the lash is never his own. 
it is a borrowed one, borrowed from the State Papers, the Annals 
of the period or contemporary writers. These are the mines from 
which he mainly draws his knowledge, while he shows himself equally 
conversant with all the stores collected by later authorities. |The 
bibliography at the head of each chapter shows the wide extent of his 
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reading and will be of untold advantage to all students of history. 
Taking the work all in all it is undoubtedly a great achievement and 
must have cost the author an immense amount of labour. It may not 
be perfect in every detail, no human work is, but considering the vast 
field which it covers, the varied and stirring events which it discusses, 
the difficulties and intricacies which it encounters, the almost count- 
less array of authorities which must have been consulted and sifted, 
it is as good as any work that has appeared on the Reformation 
and better in every way than any similar work in the English 
language. It will, as a matter of course, be adopted as the text book 
in our Ecclesiastical Colleges; it will be welcomed by clerical students 
in all the English-speaking countries. To supply the need of these 
students was the object Dr. MacCaffrey had primarily in view, but 
it will be also widely read by the clergy and laity who are interested 
to know the true history of the Reformation and the reformers. By 
its publication Dr. MacCaffrey has placed us all under a new debt of 
gratitude to him, he has added fresh laurels to his own reputation as 
an historian and shed fame and lustre on his Alma Mater. 

To give anything like an extended account of the contents of the 
two volumes would be impossible in a short review, and it must suffice 
to indicate little more than the headings of the several chapters. The 
History of the Church in the Nineteenth Century began with the French 
Revolution, the new work begins with the Renaissance and ends at 
the Revolution. Both works combined, therefore, traverse the history 
of the Church from the Renaissance to the present day and complete 
the well-known history by Dr. Gilmartin, which is the text book in most 
of our Colleges. As in his former work Dr. MacCaffrey divides the history 
of the Church into two sections: Vol. I. dealing with the Refromation on 
the continent, Vol. II. covering the same period for England, Scotland 
and Ireland. ‘The orderly arrangement of the several chapters, the 
bibliography at the head of each chapter, the print, page and binding 
are all similar in the four volumes and in every way they form com- 
panion volumes of a series. Vol. I. opens with the Causes of the Re- 
formation, which are treated under the following headings: (a) The Re- 
naissance, (b) The Political and Social Condition of Europe, (c) The 
Religious Condition of Europe. Chap. II. discusses the outbreak of the 
Reformation under the leadership of Luther in Germany and Zwingli 
in Switzerland and followers of one or the other in Northern Europe. 
Chap. III. is devoted to the rise and progress of Calvinism in Switzerland, 
in France and in the Netherlands. The character sketches of the three 
reformers, Luther, Zwingli and Calvin, are exceedingly well drawn 
and are typical specimens of Dr. MacCaffrey’s fairness and impartiality. 
Chap. IV. brings us to the reaction or counter-Reformation of the Church 
and gives the author the opportunity of describing: (a) The Council of 
Trent, (b) The Reforming activity of the Popes, (c) The Religious 
Orders, (d) and The Thirty Years’ War. Chap. V. treats of the 
compensation to the Church for the loss by the Reformation, viz., the 
progress of the Catholic Missions. Chap. VI. discusses the Theological 
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controversies and studies of the period, and has lucid accounts of 
(a) Baianism, (b) The Molinist Controversy, (c) Jansenism, (d) The 
Controversy on the Immaculate Conception, (e) Tyrannicide, (f) The 
Copernican System and Galileo, (g) and The Progress of Theological 
Studies. Chap. VII. enters into the relations of Church and State 
during the period and the growing absolutism of secular Princes. Here 
we are treated to a discussion of the heresy of (a) Gallicanism, and the 
kindred forms of it put forward in (b) Febronianism, (c) Josephism, 
and (d) Jansenism. Chap. VIII. illustrates the sequel to the Reforma- 
tion, the consequences of the false principle of private judgment in 
religious matters, which are Rationalism and all its baneful effects. 
The chapter unfolds the origin and significance of (a) Anti-Christian 
Philosophy of the Eighteenth Century, (b) The Aufklarung Movement 
in Germany, (c) Freemasonry, (d) The Suppression of the Society of 
Jesus, (e) The Failure of attempt at reunion and the Protestant Sects. 
Chap. IX. has a full account of the Papacy during the period, and 
Chap. X. of the conditions of theological study and the religious life. 

Vol. Il., which for readers in this country will undoubtedly have 
the greater interest, is entirely devoted to England, Scotland and 
Ireland. Ireland alone gets over two hundred pages of the book, and 
every page of it is interesting and written with the greatest care and 
attention. This account of the Irish Church during the period of the 
Reformation is in itself a work of masterly research, and places, on the 
most reliable authorities, the facts of the situation in a light in which 
they have never been fully placed by any previous historian. That 
the Reformation did not succeed in Ireland we owe primarily to God’s 
Providence, but how it could have succeeded in view of the character 
of the men sent to “ reform,’’ as illustrated by Dr. MacCaffrey on 
the most unquestionable authority, is altogether unthinkable. The 
headings of the several chapters of the volume are as follows: Chap. I. 
—Religious Condition of England before the Reformation. Chap. II.— 
The Religious Changes under Henry VIII. and Edward VI. Chap. 
III.—Catholic Reaction in the reign of Queen Mary. Chap. 1V.—The 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Chap. V.—Catholicism in England from 
1603 till 1750. Chap. VI.—The Reformation in Scotland. Chap. VII. 
—Religion in Ireland during the Fifteenth Century. Chap. VIII.— 
The Church in Ireland during the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. Chap. 1X.—The Church in Ireland during the reigns of 
Mary and Elizabeth. ‘Chap. X.—The Church in Ireland during the 
reign of the Stuarts. Chap. XI.—The Penal Laws. 

The work has been printed and bound in Ireland and is published 
by M. H. Gill & Son at 12/6. 


M. Eaton. 
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Pulpit Themes: Adjumenta Oratoris Sacri. By Rev. F. X. 
Schouppe, 8.J. Translated by Rev. P. A. Beecher, 
M.A., D.D. Professor of Pastoral Theology and Sacred Eloquence, 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. M. H. Gill & Son, Dublin and 
Waterford. Pp. xii. + 583. 7/6 net. 


Besides his Dogmatic and Moral Theology, his Bible and his Con- 
cordance, there are aids to preaching with which no missionary priest 
can afford to dispense, but these aids are certainly not to be found in 
books of sermons; nor, we are glad to say, is the present volume a 
book of sermons. Programmes of sermons and instructions, sugges- 
tive skeletons of discourses, stating clearly the main ideas, suggesting 
lines of treatment, filled with abundant references to apposite texts 
of Scripture, and leaving adequate scope for the personal work of the 
preacher—such are the real and genuine aids to preaching. There are 
some such books, not many, and among the best of them, if not per- 
haps even the best, is the volume here presented in English. The 
Latin original has gone through fourteen editions, and has been trans- 
lated into French. Though already widely known and highly appre- 
ciated in the original we believe it will be eagerly sought in the present 
version, and we have no doubt that Dr. Beecher has done a real servics 
to multitudes of English-speaking priests by giving them an old and 
valued classic in a new and elegant garb. 

He tells us that he has translated freely and taken great liberty 
with the text: had he done otherwise he would not have done justice 
to the original—to the thought and spirit of the author. He has 
moulded his subject matter into a volume as readable and attractive 
as it is useful; and the printers too have done their part with com- 
mendable taste and skill. The volume includes a wide range and 
variety of subjects; indeed it may be said to be exhaustive in this 
respect; and the Index will at once enable the preacher to find any 
particular subject and thus with the least trouble to use the book to the 
best advantage. 

Many who read the book—with its graceful diction, so little sugges- 
tive of a translation—will probably regret that the translator did not 
enhance its value still more by an Introduction from his own pen on 
the subject of Preaching. Such an introduction, by one who could 
speak with such authority, could not fail to be helpful: it would surely 
contain some additional Aids to Preaching, and it would surely be 
appreciated. But in its actual form the book is already on the large 
side; and so we are left to hope that Dr. Beecher may next give us 
something of his own. By giving us Father Schouppe’s Adjumenta 
he has done a solid and serviceable piece of work; and he has done it 
in a manner worthy of the author and of the subject. 


P. Correy. 
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Ontology, or The Theory of Being. An Introduction to General 
Metaphysics. By P. Coffey, Ph.D (Louvain). London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 10s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Coffey is indefatigable: many of us have not got to the end of his 
two able volumes on The Science of Logic, yet he is already publishing 
this sturdy treatise of over 400 pages on Ontology. Meant mainly, as 
the preface warns us, to make the teachings of the schoolmen accessible 
in English, Dr. Coffey’s Ontology is modelled on the treatises of 
Kleutgen, Urraburu, and Mercier. It is accordingly adapted to the 
needs of those students who are seeking for a reliable exposition in 
English of scholastic ontology: being less unwieldly than Fr. Harper’s 
Metaphysics of the Schools and more technical than Fr. John Rickaby’s 
General Metaphysics. 

The two striking characteristics of the present volume seem to be its 
insistence on the connection between Metaphysics and Reality, and its 
breadth of treatment of purely scholastic controversies. The 
author is constantly at pains to show how the most abstract meta- 
physical theories arise out of the urgent need to find ultimate explana- 
tions of the facts of common-sense. Metaphysics is but the deepening 
and broadening of daily thought and speech: and its results, good 
or bad, govern all human lives. But we men of business or men of 
visions, each is doing hour by hour what he does, in the way he does it, 
simply because of some solution of the riddle of the universe which he 
has either thought out for himself or accepted on the authority of 
someone supposedly wiser. In practical life, in science, in art, in 
literature, in religion, metaphysics is normal and inevitable: whether 
a man acknowledges or not his indebtedness to metaphysics, 
he is necessarily either its beneficiary or its devotee. Such is the valu- 
able truth of the relations between metaphysics and reality forcibly 
driven home at opportune moments by our author. But though 
scholastic metaphysics is bound by its own principles to start 
from and recur continuously to reality, scholastic metaphysi- 
cians, like trains leaving a terminus, lose sight both of 
their starting-point and of one another’s course; and _ their 
different directions gradually widen into broad divergencies of thought 
which have been intensified by centuries of vigorous controversy. Further 
as Vasquez reminds us: ‘* There are doctors seemingly born for disputa- 
tion, contentious party men, who care less about the investigation of 
truth than about the defence of their own School and of their own 
Master . . . tothenosmallinjury . . . oftruth.’’ Students 
of the tomes that have been written since Vasquez’s day are well aware 
that Providence has not in the intervening centuries spared our schools 
these inconvenient friends. This unsatisfactory byproduct of healthy 
differences of opinion within the schools, this ever-recurring crop of 
contentious party men, make the task of exposition at times difficult 
and delicate. | On such occasions our author’s constant aim has been 
to set clearly before his readers the issues at stake and to suggest where 
to his mind the truth lies. His effort at evenly balanced scales is 
certain to irritate the out-and-outers of all shades of opinion; it is, 
however, the only possible means of protecting readers from the infec- 
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tion of party bias and of providing them with the data for personal and 
independent judgment. 

Passing from these general impressions to matters of detail, it is 
obviously impossible to do more than indicate the main outlines of the 
volume. Dr. Coffey begins by an introductory chapter on the meaning 
and division of philosophy: a preliminary sketch of the various philoso- 
phical disciplines with a view to determining the systematic setting 
of Ontology. This introduction is followed by chapters on Being and 
its Attributes, Becoming and its Implications; technical terms, 
surely, suggesting to the uninitiated a leap into the unknown—but 
what science, however closely it sticks to facts, is without its 
bewildering terminology? I have already pointed out that the Beings 
and the Becomings of scholastic Ontology are nothing more mysterious 
than those minerals, plants, animals and human beings which by their 
tangled web of actions and reactions make up our daily life and environ- 
ment. Ontology is merely the attempt to think out patiently and con- 
sistently the ultimate facts and principles of this intricate maze. Pass- 
ing from things and selves and their interactions we are quickly whisked 
off to subtleties, the memory of which suffices to make veterans 
shudder: a chapter that opens with clear and pertinent expositions of 
what is understood by essence and by existence, advances ominously 
enough to the discussion of the grounds of possible essences, and ends 
in the quagmires which surround the controversy about the distinction 
in existing beings between essence and existence. Dr. Coffey follows 
the only feasible method of negotiating such obstacles: he lays bare the 
historical motives of the controversy and marks off definitely the rival 
views, emphasising what he thinks their strength and weakness; and 
then honestly refusing to darken counsel by confident words, sug- 
gests his preferences and passes on to more pressing problems. He 
adopts a similar attitude in a later chapter with another pet problem 
of medievalism, the problem of individualism (p. 125-133): many who 
would not go as far as Ockham in asserting that as there are no 
universals in rerum natura, there is no basis for this doughty dispute, 
will agree with Mercier (Ontologie, p. 80, 1904) in pointing out that as 
there are so many modern problems urgently awaiting the attention of 
our metaphysicians there is no meaning nowadays in magnifying 
beyond its intrinsic merits this controversial legacy from the past. Dr. 
Coffey’s treatment of these school controversies has the further advan- 
tage of emphasising what is so frequently ignored—the purely human 
character of scholastic philosophy. Every thoughtful reader of his 
pages on these topics must realise vividly how scholastic philosopiy 
was made and re-made in the medieval schools ; how it owed its growth 
and its strength to untrammelied discussion ; how it perceptibly waned 
whenever and wherever its defenders lost sight of the intrinsic grounds 
of argument and re-echoed the text of a Master. Returning to our 
author, we find that four long chapters on the Transcendental Attri- 
butes of Being succeed his discussion of Essence and Existence. By a 
tour de force which is a perennial wonder to the unsophisticated the 
familiar scholastic conclusion is reached that all being is one, continents 
and electrons; all being is true, lies and statistics; all being is good, 
sinners and saints. Taken in their technical sense, these conclusions 
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have a perfectly defensible and a perfectly harmless meaning: and in 
these chapters Dr. Coffey sets forth many fruitful scholastic doctrines— 
for instance, the all important one of the basis and classification of the 
various kinds of distinctions. And yet it is difficult to understand why 
our authors labour so much these transcendental attributes: I have 
never in my personal studies met any thinker who makes effective use 
of them at points of critical importance. Their value, so far as my 
reading carries me, seems to be exhausted in the consistent definition 
and application of the words—unity, truth, goodness. Could not such re- 
sults be reached in a single paragraph or in a footnote ? What useful pur- 
pose is fulfilled by devoting to them as much space as to really grave 
questions like substantiality and causality? 1 know that In saying so much 
I shall seem to some to be merely setting the seal on my own meta- 
physical incompetency: but it is surely time either that someone who 
knows the overwhelming importance of these attributes should let the 
public into his confidence or that, if no such esoteric knowledge exists, 
our text-writers should develop a better sense of proportion. It is 
certain that readers, if not writers, are led astray by the current lengthy 
treatment: nothing impresses the beginner as much as bulk. It is 
desirable, then, to pay attention to this peculiarity of his in leading him 
to an appreciation of the relative values of the various problems and in 
fixing his attention on the essential theses of scholastic ontology. To 
one of these live issues Dr. Coffey turns ir his eighth chapter. This 
chapter is a masterly vindication of the validity of the scholastic doc- 
trine of Substance and Accident against modern Phenomenism: I know 
no treatise of the same size where the student of this problem will find 
as able a defence of Scholasticism and as searching a criticism of the 
errors and ambiguities of Cartesianism and Empiricism. Substance 
vindicated, our author deals with the notions of Nature and Person, 
contenting himself with expounding the rather thin medieval theory 
of Personality. He deals in the succeeding chapters with the more 
important Accidents: Quality, Quantity, Space, Time, Relation. These 
are discussed fully from the standpoint of those philosophies that employ 
the psychological method, sure and critical emphasis being laid here 
and there upon the difficulties urged by the followers of Descartes and 
Locke. It is a pity that a chapter is not devoted to the disputes of the 
Schoolmen over the last six categories of Aristotle: our author, 
by denying them detailed treatment, seems to accept the verdict of 
those Masters who dubbed them “‘ relationes extrinsecus advenientes.”’ 
But Mastrius writes—‘‘ ingens fuit controversia ’’: a mighty war, truly, 
not only because it was fiercely and grimly contested by the leaders 
of the Schools, but also because—as is evident to anyone who knows 
the plain English of ‘‘ relationes extrinsecus advenientes ’’—it was 
fraught with far-reaching consequences to scholastic metaphysics. 
The concluding chapters of the volume deal with the problems of 
Causality: three well-written and well-reasoned discussions of the 
classification, the efficiency, the finality of causes; Scholasticism being 
at every stage set side by side and contrasted with Phenomenism, 
Occasionalism, Mechanicism. Dr. Coffey insists on the psychological 
origin of our notion of causality. This is a common-place in all post- 
Hume and anti-Hume schools of thought. I doubt however, whether 
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it was fully grasped by the medieval mind: because it is an importation 
and because it is helpful, I should wish to see it accorded more exact 
treatment than it receives in our text-books. In the last chapter on 
Finality, our author illustrates at great length the opposition between 
the mechanical and teleological views of Nature: and, then, as if 
weary of the hard thinking and of the technical terminology, he closes 
his volume with optimistic peans from Browning and Dante. 

This meagre summary of Dr. Coffey’s Ontology does, I trust, convey 
to the reader some idea of its valuable contents. A rare combination 
of knowledge and of impartiality enables the author to expound without 
any undue crossing of interests the leading aspects of scholastic 
ontology: the same gifts guide him to sympathetic and judicious criti- 
cism of the opposing theories of Cartesianism and Empiricism. ‘The 
result is a clear exposition of Scholastic Ontology, vigilant alike of 
strength and of weakness in it and these rivals, unspoilt, too, either by 
blistering argumentative methods or by irremediable concessions: just 
the kind of work which is well fitted by its free speculation and its 
cautious assent to impress upon students the range of responsibilities 
attached to the position of contemporary defenders of medieval philo- 
sophy. No two, however, see the same picture: I take the liberty, 
then, of noting a few of my surprises and doubts as I read the familiar 
theses in their present setting. I am surprised, for instance, to find 
no bibliographical references to Del Prado and Piccirelli (Ch. iii.); 
Regnon (Ch. xiv.). I doubt whether amplitude or largeness is essential 
to the beautiful (p. 198) ; whether quantity is to be identified with mass 
(p. 309); whether Aristotle’s doctrine of finality in nature is rightly 
interpreted as implying medieval and modern teleology (p. 361); 
whether Aristotle and the medieval Scholastics believed our know- 
ledge of specific essences to be discursive (p. 218) ; whether all scholastics 
hold the Aristotelian view of secondary qualities and of substantiai 
change (p. 70-71); whether Hume did not reason away substance in the 
sense of something that exists in itself (p. 215); whether Descartes 
taught that the soul in thinking and willing is really inert (p. 226); 
whether most philosophers maintain that an actually infinite multitude 
of creatures, existing either simultaneously or successively, is self- 
contradictory (p. 328); whether modern mechanists are forced to attri- 
bute the primitive collocation of matter to the concursus fortuitus of 
early Greek philosophy (p. 427); whether Eucken is in the sense in- 
tended a scientist (p. 27-28); whether Hegel and his followers confound 
Being with Absolute Being (pp. 33, 46, 49). Most of these doubts refer 
to questions that are incidental to the peculiar problems of Ontology: 
some of them are trivial; others important ; all disputable. 

The last of these doubts opens up a grave subject when I ought to be 
bringing this review to an end: I mean the attitude of modern Scholasti- 
cism to contemporary thought. I shall be brief. Neo-scholasticism 
challenges the attention of our contemporaries by its professed determi- 
nation to face all the problems suggested by the science and philosophy 
of to-day. How successfully it has carried through parts of that pro- 
gramme all intelligent Catholics know. Whatever verdict be passed 
on the attempted union of medieval metaphysics with modern science, 
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no one conversant with the facts can deny that modern physics, 
chemistry and biology are thoroughly studied by the leaders of Neo- 
scholasticism. These leaders have also given incontrovertible proof oi 
accurate knowledge of modern philosophy from Descartes to Kant, 
from Locke to Spencer. I am not sure that they have shown them- 
selves equally familiar and equally thorough with Hegel and his 
followers. This is a serious drawback. The future lies either with 
Neo-scholasticism or with Neo-Hegelianism. That most militant solu- 
tion of the world-riddle, call it as you will Materialism, Naturalism, 
or Spencerianism, which is but physics and biology exhilaratingly parad- 
ing themselves as metaphysics, finds no favour with philosophers. Neo- 
scholasticism and Neo-Hegelianism neither court nor fear this wilely 
advertised and much vaunted idol of the market-place. But for want of 
a vigorous lead from our best thinkers, Neo-scholasticism suffers in 
reference to Neo-Hegelianism that mutilation which always results from 
the transference of a delicate and difficult task to the unskilled. Com- 
me shame us by treating a serious opponent as a joke: Hegel and Neo- 

egelians are dismissed without study as so many imbeciles. Diulettanti 
charm us to sleep by cheap and easy identification of Neo. scholasticism 
and Neo-Hegelianism: St. Thomas had no epistemology distinct from 
ontology, Neo-Hegelianism has no ontology distinct from epistemology— 
what can be more simple than to burke the two and job philosophy. 
Simple, apparently; monstrous, certainly—comparable only to that 
biology, if such there were, which dreamt of making bats of mice by 
sewing wings on them. So solemnly, however, is this shallow conceit 
uttered that it passes with the unwary as eminently profound. These 
miseries make all lovers of Neo-scholasticism ardently await the advent 
of that thorough criticism of Hegel and Neo-Hegelianism which shall 
deliver us once and forever from the question-begging of the compiler 
and the pot-pourri of the dilettante. 

Joun O’ NEILL. 





The Priest and Social Action. By Charles Plater, 8.J., M.A. (Stony- 
hurst). With an Introduction by the Bishop of Northampton. 
Longmans, Green and Co., London (Paternoster Row): New York 
(4th Avenue and 30th Street): Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 
1914. Pp. xiv. + 265. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


The conflicts between Labour and Capital, that were recently assum- 
ing such importance and threatening the destruction of our industria! 
life, have been forgotten for the moment in the immeasurably greater 
conflict that has broken out over more than half the world. The rival 
standards have been furled, and all energies united against outside 
enemies. But the problems that lay at the base of industrial disputes 
have by no means been solved: they will appear again, perhaps in a 
more acute form, and clamour for solution as insistently as ever. It is 
to be hoped that the spirit of charity and mutual understanding and 
sympathy between different classes, that the war has called forth, will 
continue long after the causes that inspired it have ceased. But we 
can hardly expect that it will remain quite unimpaired: the tension is 
too high to be maintained for a very long time by average humanity. 
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When the war is over—and, deplorable as the prospects are, even this 
war, we suppose, will be over some time—the old claims wiil come 
forward for readjustment; and we cannot prepare ourselves better for 
the inevitable than by carefully studying, in the meantime, the prin- 
ciples that must underlie a satisfactory and permanent settlement. 

As an aid for priests in that direction, I'r. Plater’s The Priest and 
Social Action will be found one of the most useful books published. 
It belongs to ‘ The Westminster Library,’ a series of publications in- 
spired by the idea that, while dogmatic and moral theology must always 
be allowed first place in a priest’s training, provision must also be made 
for a vast variety of more or less professional subjects that are in danger 
of being disregarded in a pre-ordination course but must be studied if 
the priest’s missionary career is to be thoroughly effective. Fr. Plater’s 
work deals with ‘ social,’ as distinct from ‘ charitable,’ action— 
with the means to prevent, rather than relieve, misery, sickness and 
poverty. The growing necessity for activity of this kind among priests 
cannot be denied. Even if they were not called upon by their bishops 
and by the Holy See—as they are—to throw themselves heart and soul 
into social work, the circumstances of the case would suggest 
their intervention. The growing poverty and dissatisfaction among the 
masses; the claims of Socialism to do for the people what it asserts 

teligion has failed in; the fact that an interest in the public welfare 
is @ passport to public good will; above all, the claims which misery 
and distress must always have on every earnest upholder of the Christian 
faith: all these leave the Catholic priest no choice but to devote him- 
self earnestly to the movement for the temporal improvement of the 
lower classes, and, incidentally—since good will alone will not suffice— 
to make himself fully acquainted with all the conditions of the problem. 

These considerations, and many others, are put forward in strong 
simple language by Fr. Plater in his first two chapters. From the 
encyclical Rerum Novarum, and from other sources, he gathers reason 
after reason why Catholics should shake off their lethargy and become 
enthusiastic pioneers in the movement. ‘ Social and charitable work 
(he concludes) forms a normal though secondary part of the work of 
the Catholic Church, a work which is particularly incumbent upon 
Catholics in these days.’ If so, then especially upon the priest—as the 
author establishes in his third chapter. And if anyone after reading 
his presentation of the case, based partly on authoritative documents 
partly on the experiences of priests in different countries, has any doubt 
left regarding the justice of his main thesis, he deserves our pity, to 
say nothing worse. 

Then in a series of chapters, the author describes the phases of the 
movement and the methods adopted with best results in Germany, 
France, Belgium, England, Ireland, the United States and Canada. 
No matter how valuable principles may be, experience is likely to 
make a deeper impression. Whether he be stationed in town or 
country, in industrial centre or agricultural district, the priest will find 
something by way of precedent in these pages, and will be able to guide 
himself in the light of methods that have stood the test in similar 


circumstances elsewhere and are likely to be equally effective in his own 
locality. 
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His treatment of ‘ Social Study in Seminaries ’ and ‘ The Priest and 
Social Study’ follows the same lines—the general principles are de- 
veloped, and confirmed or checked at every stage by the results of 
efforts made in several countries to put them into operation. And then 
come three chapters—perhaps the most important in the work. One 
is headed ‘ Directions and Counsels ’--advice from the Pope, Fr. 
Vermeersch, the Belgian bishops, and last, not least, from Fr. Plater 
himself. Another is ‘The Priest and Catholic Social Agencies ’— 
recommendations as to how the priest should proceed in organization 
so as to get the best energies of his parish concentrated on the object 
he has in view. And the third, ‘ The Priest and non-Catholic Organiza- 
tions ’ recommends a policy of bold intervention so as to penetrate all 
social action with the spirit of religion. Before coming to the appendix 
and index, he inserts a final chapter summing up the main principles 
of the work and concluding with a fitting climax in the words of the 
late Pope to the French Bishops: ‘‘ In the conflict of interests, and 
above all in the fight against the forces of injustice, a man’s virtue and 
even his sanctity are not always sufficient to secure his daily bread. 
The social machinery needs to be organized in such a way as by its own 
action to paralyse the efforts of evildoers and to give all men of good 
will access to a legitimate share of temporal felicity. We earnestly 
desire you to take an active part in the organization of society to this 
end.”’ 

The work is very useful now: it will be still more useful in years to 
come. It gives an immense amount of information and valuable sug- 
gestion, and-—when we have assimilated its teaching—indications of 
the sources from which still further knowledge can be easily secured. 


M. J. O’DoNNELL. 





Why We Believe that Christ Rose from the Dead. By Griffith 
Roberts, M.A., Dean of Bangor. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. (Pp. 112). Price 2s. net. 

In this volume the author places before his readers in a plain, but 
telling manner, the many arguments for the fundamental doctrine 
of the Resurrection of Christ. Having referred, in the opening chapter, 
to the universality of belief in this truth, and, in the succeeding 
chapter, established the necessity of accepting the miracles of Christ 
as historical facts, he enters upon his work of showing that the great 
miracle of the Resurrection is no figment of the second or third century 
imagination, but a fact as historical and as real as any that can be 
mentioned. Most of the arguments adduced are, of necessity, such as 
have been and will continue to be advanced by all defenders of the 
Resurrection. The first of these is, of course, the testimony of the 
inspired writings—the Pauline Epistles and the Holy Gospels—which 
must be regarded as furnishing compelling evidence whether they be 
regarded as the work of the Holy Ghost or treated merely as ordinary 
reliable historical documents. We are pleased to observe that, in 
dealing with the four Pauline letters which attest most vigorously the 
fact of the Resurrection of Christ he reminds his readers that this 
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portion, at least, of Sacred Scripture has always been admitted to be 
authentic, even by those who arrogate to their work and mental atti- 
tude the learned name of Higher Criticism. The author introduces 
his remarks on the Gospel evidence by proving, in a manner that 
should convince the lay reader, the perfect reliability of these docu- 
ments. The testimony of the eye-witnesses, of the Empty Tomb, of 
the nature of the apparitions of Christ and of His sayings during the 
forty days are stated in the same direct and forcible manner. Then 
follows a chapter in which the author endeavours to prove that the 
very existence of the Church is sufficient of itself to prove the truth 
of the teaching regarding the Resurrection. Our readers are familiar 
with a line of argument which may be thought to be that which is 
followed by the author of the present work. But when we find that 
by the Church Dean Roberts means, apparently, the multitude of 
conflicting creeds, the aggregate of which has come, nowadays, to be 
called Christianity, we must confess that it appears to us that some 
more successful line of demonstration could have been adopted. The 
argument is ‘‘ that unless Christ had risen the Church would not 
have been here to-day,’’ because Jesus Christ is its founder, and 
unless He were divine it could not have survived ‘‘ the grievous 
tribulations and violent opposition ’’ by which it has always been 
assailed. The only cogent manner of reasoning along such lines would 
be to show that the religion which Christ really did found has survived 
all these onslaughts, and we cannot think that a man, who is so 
deeply imbued with reverence for Christ and so fully conscious of 
the respect that is due to His divinity as the writer evidently is, believes 
that Catholicism, Lutheranism, Calvinism and the hundreds of other 
forms of religious belief, each of which claims to be the religion of 
Christ, can really be supposed to have a good title to His divine 
authorship. One of these religions is the Christian religion, one of 
these churches the Christian church. Hence we think that it would 
have been much more convincing to have selected that one which the 
author believes to be the church of Christ and proved that it has come 
unchanged and unimpaired through all ‘‘ the grievous tribulations and 
violent opposition’’ of which he speaks. Or, if the dean found this for 
any reason inconvenient, he might, basing an argument on the dictum 
securus indicat orbis terrarum, have proved his conclusion from the uni- 
versal belief of the last nineteen centuries. We hope we have not mis- 
understood the meaning which the learned author assigns to the term 
**The Church.’’ We base our interpretation of this chapter on such 
passages as the following: ‘‘ In no part of the world can there be 
found a branch of the Christian church which does not set apart the 
first day of the week for rest and worship. In spite of our unhappy 
divisions, the one Sunday remains unchanged as well as the one 
Bible ’’ (pp. 96-97). ‘‘ The two Sacraments of the Gospei, Baptism 
and the Supper of the Lord, are at present universally administered 
throughout the whole Church ’’ (p. 99). ‘‘ Always and everywhere 
the Holy Communion has reference to the Resurrection of Our Lord 
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as well as to His death ’’ (p. 101). There are a few opinions scattered 
through the work with which we cannot agree but they are parerga and 
in no way interfere with the value of the work as a defence of the 
doctrine of the Resurrection. We read, for instance (p. 48): “ it is 
now generally admitted that St. Mark is the earliest of the four 
Gospels.’’ Considering the opinion of Catholic Scriptural experts and 
the difference of opinion among other scholars we think that the state- 
ment is much too general. Also (p. 96) we are told that the purpose 
of the New Testament was ‘‘ not to create belief but to furnish * cer- 
tainty’ of those things which were already universally taught and 
believed among Christians.’’ The opposition of certainty to belief is 
decidedly unhappy suggesting, as it does, that belief in the dogmas of 
Christianity is not certain. 

But notwithstanding this criticism we regard the work as worthy 
of high praise. It is a popular, not a critical or exhaustive, study but 
the purpose of the writer excludes any such undertaking. He aims 
at stating plainly the foundations of man’s belief in the Resurrection 
of Christ and we can fairly state that he has succeeded. 


J. BLOWICK. 





A Challenge to the Time-Spirit. By Thomas J. Gerard. R. and T. 
Washbourne, Ltd. London (Paternoster Row): Manchester, 
Birmingham and Glasgow. 1914. Pp. viii.+266. Price 5s. net. 


The challenge is contained in the words of the Sermon on the Mount: 
‘* Seek ye first the kingdom of God and Ilis justice, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.’’ And it is addressed to those who follow the 
time-spirit of the present day as against the fourfold authority, of 
evidence, of God, of Christ and of the Church. 

The time-spirit is described as ‘a general tendency to exaggerate 
subjective claims at the expense of objective evidence.’ It opposes 
evidence inasmuch as ‘ it attaches too much importance to subjective 
moods and impulses ’: God, because it expresses itself in pantheism or 
humanism: Christ, when it denies His divinity, or regards every human 
being as His equal, in kind if not in degree: and finally the Church, 
because it either regards the Church as having fallen from Christ’s ideal, 
or, alternatively, as having preserved the ideal and being, equally with 
Christ, in the wrong. 

Though the challenge and description are both given in the very last 
chapter, they supply the key to the work. The author discusses various 
movements and developments in which the spirit of the day, especially 
the non-Catholic spirit, manifests itself, and has little difficulty in 
showing how slender is its justification when confronted with the ideals 
that have ruled the Church. 

Take, for instance, his contrast between the teachers and saints of 
the Church and two of the most prominent recent exponents of non- 
Catholic philosophic thought, Tolstoi and Nietzche. Separated for a 
time by contradictory theories—one having espoused the principle of 
universal non-resistance and looking for his highest bliss in Nirvana, 
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the other the principle of unqualified resistance to all law as the char- 
acteristic of the superman—they met again ultimately in a ‘ chaos of 
thought and ghastly failure of life.’ The absurdities of both are fully 
demonstrated, and the philosophy of the teachers and saints vindicated 
as the only one tenable in the light of sane criticism and common sense. 

But the scene of most of the discussion is laid nearer home. G. B. 
Shaw, for example, wrote a preface to one of his own plays on the 
marriage question, embodying most of the current fallacies, and gets 
dissected under his threefold capacity—-Shaw the Furitan, Shaw we 
Irishman, and Shaw the Progressive—in the chapter headed ‘ The 
Revolt Against Marriage.’ The process is instructive and will repay 
a careful study by all who are confronted with the gigantic evil of 
present-day tendencies in this regard-—their number must be consider- 
able nowadays. The flippant remarks of the playwright are met one 
by one: and while it is not denied that there are accidental defects and 
abuses in our system, as there must be in every system, the old prin- 
ciple of St. Thomas is re-affirmed and proved, that, viz., ‘* although 
the indissolubility of marriage may hinder the good of the offspring in 
a particular case, yet, having regard to the offspring of the race, the 
indissolubility of marriage promotes its good.’’ 

His treatment of the Futurists, notwithstanding the serious con- 
siderations underlying it, is amusing. It could not well fail to be. 
Some of their pictures in the Sackville Gallery in London come in for 
notice. One is entitled ‘The Street enters the House’: the artist 
tries to express the sensations of a man looking through a window at 
a street and attempting to fathom, at the same time, the impressions 
made by the same street or another man standing on the balcony! 
Another, ‘ Travelling Impressions,’ depicts the artist’s sensations of a 
journey from his home to Paris: it gives Fr. Gerard an idea of the 
complications that would ensue if a cinematograph manipulator showed 
his films on the same screen simultaneously. In a third, ‘ Woman and 
Absinthe,’ the exhibitor describes his work as ‘the diverse plastic 
aspects of a woman seen in her quantitative complexity’! The Futu- 
rists, however, take themselves seriously. Their leader Marinetti gives 
their programme: ‘ Literature has hitherto glorified thoughtful immo- 
bility, ecstasy and sleep: we shall extol aggressive movement, feverish 
insomnia, the double-quick step, the summersault, the box on the ear, 
the fisticuff. There is no more beauty except in strife. We wish to 
glorify war—the only health-giver of the world—-militarism, patriotism, 
anarchism, the destructive arm of the anarchist, the beautiful ideas 
that kill, the contempt for woman’ and much more in the same strain. 
For all we know Fr. Gerard’s description of them may be nearer the 
mark. It has, at all events, the merit of being couched in Futurist 
phraseology. ‘If the Futurists were really true to themselves, each 
would put himself in a category by himself. One would be a cross 
between a decadent kangaroo and a recessive split infinitive. Another 
would be Friday afternoon developing into a pair of trousars. Another 
might be the shiver left behind afterthe impact between a shark 
and a phenomenon. And so on.’ 

The titles of the other chapters shows the variety of subjects with 
which the author deals. ‘Monism and Decadence,’ ‘ The Higher 
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Eugenics,’ ‘ Sanctity and Racial Betterment,’ ‘ The Spiritual Factor 
in Economic Reform,’ ‘ The Time-Spirit in Music,’ are some of them. 
In each case Fr. Gerard treats the question in a direct, forceful manner, 
with due presentation of the views of his opponents and with more 
than an ample refutation. The book will supply many a priest and 
Catholic layman—not to speak of others, outside the fold, who are 
looking for light on the essential facts of life and religion—with more 
trustworthy information than they are likely to get from any other 
equally convenient source. And we honestly believe that no one who 
purchases the book will regret it. 


M. J. O’DoNNELL. 





Visions of God. By Henry Phipps Denison, B.A. London: Robert 
Scott. (Pp. xi. + 319). Cr. 8vo. Price 5s. net. 


In this work the author treats his readers to a number of “ visions ’’ 
or expositions of certain objective religious truths. The title of the 
book must not be taken to convey the idea that it treats of the sacred 
subjects in an imaginative or visionary manner, it is suggested by 
the view expressed by the writer that to understand clearly the truths 
of religion one must be endowed by God with a special supernatural 
faculty for the discerning of spiritual truth. In this sense, then, of 
vision he deals with the visions of God, of Creation, of Redemption, of 
Sanctification, of the Church and of the last Judgment. His treatment 
of these subjects is not a scientific one nor is it pursued with the clear- 
ness and accuracy and argumentative force of our theologians, but 
it combines deep piety with that popular but learned exposition which 
make the book valuable and edifying for educated laymen who belong 
to the author’s church. The learned author displays a good knowledge 
of the great theological questions of which he treats and in every single 
chapter of his work there is much both of doctrinal exposition and 
practical suggestion which we cordially commend. He is strongly 
convinced himself and desires to convince others that the great 
mysteries of divine life as well as those of human sanctification are 
matters, not of the past or future merely but of the living present; 
that the eternal generation of the Son of God and procession of the 
Holy Ghost, the individual sanctification of each man and woman are 
realities of the present moment. But, while there is so much to be lauded 
in this work, there are many things which we find ourselves compelled 
to criticise. The most important of these is a lack of definiteness and 
completeness in the writer’s exposition of the various doctrines, arising 
probably from the fact that the author has not pursued his established 
beliefs to their logical conclusions. 

We read, for instance, in the chapter entitled Sanctification that to 
sanctify is to make holy, that the sanctified are really made and not 
“ imputed ’ to be holy; in the explanation of what holiness is, however, 
the incompleteness complained of appears, he says, that ‘‘ holiness 
can be nothing short of actual union with God ’’ (p. 169), and he 
explains a little later that the union is accomplished by the Holy Ghost 
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the Sanctifier by “‘ uniting them to the perfect human nature of 
Jesus . . . . by a creative act . . . so that they actually 
become members of Christ ’’ (pp. 173-4). All this needs much more 
explanation for which, perhaps, the author will find assistance in the 
works of the best commentators on the text of St. Peter which he 
upprovingly quotes: ‘‘ Whereby are given unto us exceeding great 
and precious promises: that by these ye might be partakers of the 
Divine Nature "’ (sic). Again, in his teaching regarding the Church he 
insists upon unity as an essential characteristic of the Church of Christ, 
but he is prepared, apparently, to agree that ‘‘ the awful rift, the out- 
ward division between East and West’’ as well as “ the second 
uwful division between England and Rome ’’ do not at all interfere 
with the oneness of the Church, although each of these Churches or 
branches, as he would call them, holds as part of the essential teaching 
of Christ something which the others regard as by no means pertaining 
fundamentally to His religious system. 


J. BLowick. 








The Valucs of the Cross or Things that Matter. By the Rev. W. 
Yorke Fausset, M.A., Prebendary of Wells and Vicar of Cheddar. 
London: 8.P.C.K. Series. 88 pp. 1/6 net. 


This is a series of Lenten addresses delivered in the Lady Chapel 
of Bristol Cathedral in the year 1913. They are respectively: ‘‘ The 
Sense of Sin and the Atonement ’’; ‘‘ The Natural Man and the Grace 
of God ’’; *‘ The Perplexities of Human Life and the Peace of God ’’; 
‘The Problem of Pain and the Divine Goodness ’’; ‘‘ The Sense of 
Immortality ’’; ‘‘ The Christ-life, or the bearing of the Cross.’”’ We 
confess that we found them rather heavy and uninteresting, because 
the author, whilst clearly a well-read man, delights too much in the 
abstruse when he might be concrete and personal. 

A few points did interest us. The author, rather timorously indeed, 
admits the utility of prayer for the dead. ‘‘ In such a matter as that 
of prayer for the Dead we have the authority (which must weigh very 
heavily with Church people) of Catholic custom, which seems to find 
some support even in some New Testament words.’’ Again in the 
same strain he advances the more complete doctrine of the Communion 
of Saints—‘‘ the last article of the Creed ’’: ‘‘ Perhaps it is God’s 
will that our own age, with its intenser feeling for the corporate, social, 
life, with its living interest in the secret of our inner being (witness the 
new psychology!) should recover lost ground and gain a new vision, 
in the Church, of the vast Communion and fellowship of the Saints.’’ 
Another instance of the growing tendency of Anglicanism to model its 
tenets in accordance with Catholic beliefs. 


P. Cieary. 
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The Meaning of Life. By Rev. A. Goodier, S.J. R. & T. Wash- 
bourne, Ltd., Paternoster Row, London. 142 pp. 


The title of the present work is an ambitious one, but it is not 
too ambitious for the contents. The question, what is meant by 
life, has long been asked by wise and foolish, by saint and sinner, 
and the answers have been different and sometimes discordant. Kant 
has given the question, “‘ What ought I to do in life,’’ a paramount 
place with the other queries, ‘‘ Whence I come,’’ and “*‘ Whither 
am I destined.’’ Sometimes in oracular, if paradoxical, language 
the answer is given that the meaning of life is to be found in death. 
And, if you examine the matter closely, you will find that the answer 
of the Catholic Church is not very different. For in matters, where 
philosophers have groped, she has spoken authoritatively; in places, 
where those who are not her children have yearned for the light, and 
somehow found none, she has settled the doubts of those who have 
trusted themselves to her guidance. The children of the faith do not 
fully realize the advantage of having a living teacher to answer un- 
hesitatingly the deepest questions of philosophy—it is a point made 
by Father Goodier and with justice. 

Interpreting clearly the doctrine of the Church as exemplified in the 
Apostle, Paul, the writer points out that the secret of life, of the 
real life that counts most—the spiritual life—is to be found in death 
to the desires of this world, and that the beginning of this real life is 
corporeal death. Inversely the secret of death is to be found in life. 
Let a person live fully life in the sense of this world, and he will 
experience a living death. Somebody has summarized the career of 
the voluptuary—a life of alleged fullest expansion and, then, suicide, 
direct or indirect. 

The essays in this excellent little volume, though often dealing 
with commonplace subjects, are admirably fresh in their mode of 
presentation. They are well stocked with unusual illustrations, and 
the reader will often meet with language that is beautiful and eloquent. 
There are many things that are either new or presented in a novel, 
and striking fashion. It is often, nowadays, urged that arguments are 
not everything in producing conviction, that the reinforcement of feel- 
ings is not to be despised, but the other side of the picture is often over- 
looked, but not by the present writer; it is recognized by him that, 
it the strongest argument for the truth is not merely intellectual, the 
strongest objection against the truth, say, of the existence of God, is 
not the dialectical one. The most powerful objection against the 
admission of a supreme Being is human passion. 


G. PrErse. 
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Index to the Works of John Henry Cardinal Newman. By J. Rickaby, 
8.J., B.Sc. Longmans, Green and Co., London, New York, Bom- 
bay, Calcutta and Madras. 1914. Pp. viii+156. Price 6s. net. 


For a work of its size—it only numbers 164 smail pages altogether— 
we think this ‘ Index’ may claim to establish a record in intelligent 
industry. It is not a mere index in the ordinary sense: it is ‘‘ a guide 
to Newman’s thought, to the changes of that thought, or as he would 
have said, to the ‘ development’ which his thought ran through, from 
the first public utterances of the Fellow of Oriel to the last words of 
the aged Priest of the Oratory. In later life he republished sundry 
of his Anglican works, with notes not infrequently opposed to the 
text.’’ All these developments and retractations are faithfully 
recorded. 

It is only when we read a list of Newman’s works that we begin to 
realize fully his activities. They are classified in the ‘ Index’ under 
twenty-five heads: but each of these may represent many volumes. 
The Via Media, for instance, represents two, the Historical Sketches 
three, and the Parochial and Plain Sermons no less than eight. It was 
no easy matter to summarize all these, but Fr. Rickaby has done it. 
Not merely so. He has given us the page at which each passage may 
be found in the standard edition published by Messrs. Longmans: and, 
by a system of annotation which he explains in an introductory page 
or two, he lets us know the year when each separate part of the com- 
plete work was first published, the year the parts were first combined 
and published as one work, and, finally, the year of publication of the 
last edition used. 

The author’s test for the success of his work is this: ‘‘ I claim (he 
says) that this Index be tried by these three questions: ‘ Did 
Newman say this?’; ‘ Did he ever unsay it, and if so, where?’; ‘ Are 
there any notable sayings of his not brought into due prominence?’ ”’ 
It is a bold test, but, as far as we can find out, he has no need to shrink 
from it. We need not say that we have not investigated the matter 
fully: it would take years: but in any experiments we have made, we 
have always had to decide in favour of Fr. Rickaby. 

To the theologian, student of general literature, cr preacher, the 
volume will be of inestimable service. The headings are more like 
those in a Catholic encyclopedia than in an ordinary index to the works 
of any one single man. Almost on every subject of Catholic interest, 
they put us in touch with one of the greatest masters of style the 
English-speaking world has ever seen. 

And, what for many will be almost of equal importance, they bring 
us into touch with one of the most extraordinary lives that was ever 
lived: give us the record of every change and impulse, ‘ and so’ (as 
Horace wrote, and as Fr. Rickaby quotes): 

“ Fit ut omnis 
Votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella 
Vita senis.” 


M. J. O’DonnNeELL. 
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An Introduction to Mystical Life. By the Abbé P. Lejeune. Trans- 
lated from the French by Basil Levett. 314 pp. Washbourne. 
3/6 net. 


Those who aim at the mystical life will do well to possess them- 
selves of this excellent volume; for they will find therein a thorough 
exposition of the principles on which one may dispose himself for the 
** precious gift.’’ 

The mystical life the author defines after Gerson as ‘‘ an experi- 
mental knowledge of God born of unitive love’’: the sensation which 
the soul feels of God’s presence in it. This is more than a mere union 
of grace, but does not imply any extraordinary illuminations or revela- 
tions or ecstasies. It is however the pure gift of God; hence it is 
not the effect of any of man’s actions. Yet man can dispose himself 
for its reception. Prayer—especially the practice of mental prayer; the 
habit of recollection; humility; and mortification are the great dis- 
posing influences. It is from the treatment of these various actions 
that the book derives its real utility. It is valuable, to our mind, 
altogether apart from its teachings on mysticism, for those who wish 
to get a sound knowledge of the fundamental principles of perfection. 


P. CLeary. 








Breviarium Romanum Pii Papae X. Auctoritate reformatum Editio I. 
Taurinensis juxta Typicam. Taurini (Itali). Typographia Ponti- 
ficia et S. RR. Congregationis Eq. Petri Marietti—Editoris. 


Just now, when owing to this horrible war it may not be easy to obtain 
Breviaries from France or Belgium, we are glad to be able to call the 
attention of priests and students to the new Breviary recently issued 
from the Pontifical Press of Peter Marietti, Turin, Italy. The fact 
that the work comes from a Pontifical Press and has been revised, sheet 
by sheet, and approved by the Congregation of Rites, is ample guaran- 
tee of its accuracy, while the print in the larger size, which alone we 
have seen, is certainly all that could be desired. 

The larger size is 16mo (em. 11 x 17); and on fine Indian paper the 
four quarters unbound cost 24 francs. The bound copies in the same 
paper cost 39, 44, 48, 54, and 65 francs, according to the quality of the 
binding. The same size on Chinese paper, which is double the thick- 
ness and weight of the Indian, costs, unbound, 22 franes; and the bound 
copies, according to the quality of the binding, 33, 43, 47, 58, or 64 
francs. 

A smaller size in 32mo (em. 8 x 14) on fine Indian paper can be 
obtained at the very modest price of 12 francs for the four unbound 
quarters. For the bound copies, the prices again vary, of course, 
according to the quality of the binding, the respective prices being 22, 
26, 32, 37, and 47 francs. 

A Toru, or the four quarters in one volume, on Indian paper, un- 
bound, can be had at the very small price of 7 frances, and in good 
bindings at 12 or 15 franes. 
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The larger size, on Indian paper, is the copy we recommend, at least 
to those whose sight is not as good as it used to be. For 39 francs it 
can be had in good binding with red edges, and for 44 francs in the 
same binding with gilt edges. 


J. MacRory. 





The Aim and Scope of Philosophy of Religion. | Three Cambridge 
Lectures. By Rev. F. R. Tennant, D.D., B.Sc. London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. (Pp. 63). Price 
6d. net. 


These lectures aim at showing the scope of the Science of Philosophy 
of Religion, the central idea being that philosophy in this context should 
be defined exactly as it is in every other connection, it should be 
philosophy which makes religion its subject matter. The third lecture 
is largely engaged with an attempt to establish a true definition of 
Religion—the result being that religion, in its widest acceptation, is 
to consist of a sense of relatedness to supernatural beings, real or 
imaginary, and including three elements—intellectual, emotional and 
moral. ‘The style is abstruse and often elusive; the meaning of the 
author often not clear. There are many things we should feel inclined to 
criticise if we knew what precisely the lecturer meant. Thus we are 
informed on p. 8 that the doctrine of Original Sin is not contained in 
the Old Testament. _We do not know what he may mean by Original 
Sin—possibly if we did we should heartily agree with him. 


J. BLowIck. 





Der Agennesiebegriff in der griechischen Theologie des vierten Juhr- 
hunderts. Von Dr. Paul Stiegele. Herder, 68 Great Russel 
Street, London, W.C. xiv. + 1448. 3/-. 


This work affords a typical example of thorough specislization. It 
is a treatise about a word. Such a painstaking inquiry into the 
meaning of “‘ unbegottenness ’’ in the Trinitarian disputes provokes 
the admiration and despair of less energetic students. 

Nor should this much-a-do about a word be sneered at. Dilettantes 
like Renan, and Non-Catholics, who have lost a deep sense of the 
Supernatural, have scoffed in cavalier fashion at the almost intermin- 
able strife of early Doctors and heretics about the meaning of an 
expression. But deeper students have recognised the value of such 
precision, and have found that to incline a little too much on one side 
in the use of language was capable of upsetting the equilibrium of 
orthodoxy. Consequently, even Newman did not think it a waste of 
time to enable us to live once more those times of alleged verbal 
controversy in his ‘* Arians of the Fourth Century,’’ a good part of 
which is devoted to the meaning of terms. And the whole matter 


bears out the conviction that ambiguity is responsible for one-half of 
controversy. 
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Dr. Stiegele in the present work considers, perhaps, the most im- 
portant term in the Trinitarian question, namely, ‘‘ unbegotten.’’ He 
shows that there was amongst early heretics a constant confusion of 
the concepts, “‘ unbegotten ’’ and ‘‘ unmade,’’ and, again, of the 
concepts, ‘“‘ begotten’’ and ‘‘ made.’’ What was unmade, was 
regarded as unbegotten, and what was begotten was regarded as made. 
And the lack of precision in words until the fifth century did not help 
matters. Plato, owing to his turn for metaphor, had given some 
sanction to those who used the word, “ beget,’’ in the sense of 
‘“‘ ereate.’’ To these the expression, ‘‘ The Son is begotten,’’ would 
mean, “‘ The Son is created.’’ The result was the confusion of minds, 
until the Church by her admirably clear definitions put an end to the 
difficulties. 

In the turning out of this volume, as in the case of many others, 
it might be suggested to publishers to cut the leaves of their publica- 
tions. The other method is a perpetual worry, and a needless trial in 
patience to readers in general, and to reviewers in particular. Also 
it might be respectfully suggested to continental publishers that if 
they think it worth while to send a copy for review, they might receive 
sufficient recompense for a bound copy, especially in dealing with 
English-speaking countries that nearly always send forth bound edi- 
tions. But these considerations do not affect the substance of the 
present work. It is one which no one thoroughly interested in the 
history of dogma can afford to overlook. 

G. PIERsE. 





Clavis Thelogiae Moralis: seu Introductio in Studium Ethicae 
Christianae scientificum, usibus academicis et privatis adaptavit 
Adalbertus Breznay, 8.8. Theol. Dr.; In Universitate Budapes- 
tensi P.O. Professor. Herder, London. 230 pp. 4/-. 


This book originates from the seminary for the scientific study of 
Moral Theology, established by the Theological Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Buda-Pest. It is a learned dissertation on the nature of 
Moral Theology, intended as an introduction to the scientific study 
of the subject. The author says the book is not for veterans but for 
novices in the study; but even professed theologians will derive profit 
from it. It is, however, only a discussion on the place of Moral 
Theology amongst the sciences. The author following St. Thomas 
reduces if to ‘ sapientia supernaturalis.’ The latter part of the work 
partakes at once of the nature of a history of Moral Theology and of a 
bibliography, and is of considerable value. The book closes with an 
interesting account of the passage of Probabiliorism from the University 
of Buda-Pest before the onrush of Probabilism. 

The style is rather ponderous and involved. 

P. CLEary. 
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De Obligationibus Christianorum Proprius. Dominicus Mannajol, 
Episcopus. Tit Pomariensis. F. Pustet; Rome, Ratisbon, New 
York, Cincinnati. 1913. Pp. 251. Forwarded by M. T. Gill and 
Son, O’Connell Street, Dublin. (No indication of the price). 


The subject matter of the volume, described in a Latin sub-title 
which we need not quote, covers the rights and obligations of doubtfully 
baptized persons, especially in regard to Penance and Matrimony. 
The theme is one of the most difficult the author could have selected 
for treatment. It brings him face to face with difficulties to which 
we feel, with all respect to the many men of learning and intelligence 
who have devoted themselves to the subject, no fully satisfactory 
answer has yet been given. How can the Church, which has nothing 
to do with ‘ those who are without,’ urge her power over men whose 
baptism is doubtful and who, therefore, may be, and in countless cases 
are, not Christians at all but pagans? Is there any general law of the 
Church defining the obligation of integral confession for all converted 
heretics, or is it merely by inference that the replies given to queries 
from particular localities are applied to other places similarly cireum- 
stanced? Is the marriage of a baptized person to one doubtfully baptised 
merely presumed valid, or is it really valid even though the supposed 
baptism be afterwards discovered to be invalid? And, to put another 
difficulty which the author does not dwell so much on, how can the 
Church legislation regarding, say, converts in England be reconciled 
with any of the common moral systems—Probabilism, Equi-proba- 
bilism, or even Probabiliorism ? 

On these matters we cannot follow the author through all the paths 
of the discussion. He has treated the subject very minutely, and in 
a way that deserves all praise. His list of documents alone would 
require a commentary to themselves. But we may indicate a few of 
the general conclusions; and we hope that our assurance that every 
essential consideration bearing on the subject has been fairly enter- 
tained will induce many of our readers to consult the work for them- 
selves. 

As for the explanation of the Church’s power, he finds a number of 
theories unsatisfactory. The principle that sacramental confession is 
a necessary means of salvation, and should, therefore, be imposed 
whenever there is a fair probability in favour of the first baptism, is 
met by the undoubted fact that, in the case of many other doubtful 
post-baptismal sins, it is not at all necessary. Fr. Lehmkuhl’s sugges- 
tion that the external ceremony of admission to a society constitutes 
& man a subject until the opposite is proved, and Fr. Reuter’s that 
baptism is in possession, are declared insufficient because they fail 
to give the intrinsic and fundamental reason why the act should be 
presumed valid. The Bishop himself is strongly in favour of the view 
that the real reason is found in a consideration of the immense evils 
that would result, both to the Church herself and to society, if any 
other principle were adopted (pp. 1-76). A consideration of the practi- 
val consequences makes theologians certain, in other matters, of the 
immorality of acts about which, in theory, they might easily entertain 
doubts. Especially in regard to acts by which a new state of life is 
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assumed—in Ordination, Matrimony, Religious Profession, and & pari 
in Baptism—the one sound unquestionable principle is that the doubt- 
ful act must be taken as valid unless we are prepared to allow such a 
chaos in Christian life as the natural and divine law would never sanc- 
tion. 

On the question of the marriage of doubtfully-baptised persons, he 
stands merely for a presumption which will have to yield to the truth, 
if the truth be ever discovered. He has the support of many promi- 
nent theologians, but we must say that neither he nor they have quite 
convinced us. We quite agree with him in his demolition ot 
theories based on distinctions drawn between doubts of law 
and doubts of fact, soluble or insoluble doubts, and in_ his 
rejection of mythical dispensations in disparity of worship in- 
volved in others in mixed religion, etc.: they are opposed to clear 
declarations from the very authorities by whom the dispensations are 
given. But his treatment of the important fact that dispensations 
ad cautelam are never given in such cases hardly carries conviction. 
Nor does his analysis of certain positive decisions. Just to quote one. 
An Anglican married an Anabaptist, left her and married another 
Anglican. When the question was submitted to the Holy Office, the 
reply given (20th July, 1840) was: ‘ Dummodo constet de non collatione 
baptismi mulieris Anabaptistae, primum matrimonium fuisse nullum, 
secundum vero . . . fuisse validum ’— the first marriage was null 
and void, the second valid." An interpretation which changes ‘ was ’ 
into ‘ is presumed to have been’ hardly bears the light of day. And the 
second marriage seems to settle the matter. If there were doubt re 
garding the first marriage, the impediment of ligamen would have been 
enough to deter the Holy Office from declaring categorically that the 
second was valid. 

Disagreement with the author's views though, is no indication that 
we do not appreciate his book very highly. In common, we are sure, 
with many, we often feel that the books that give us most help are 
those that support conclusions, and even principles, very different from 
ourown. And, whether our readers agree with the Bishop or not, they 
will find that he gives them all the materials for forming, on the 
matters discussed, as satisfactory an opinion as can be formed in the 
present stage of theological science. 

M. J. O'DONNELL. 











The Human Soul. By Anscar Vonier, 0.8.B., Abbot of Buckfast. 
London: B. Herder. 8vo. (Pp. viii. + 368). Cloth, 5s. net. 


In an age when gross materialism and exaggerated spiritualism are 
contending for mastery it is refreshing to read such a book as Dom 
Vonier’s The Human Soul. The author does not present an express 
refutation of either of these systems of thought and practice but is 
taken up entirely with setting forth the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and his great commentators, Caietan and Ferrariensis, convinced that 
the best defence of truth is its clear exposition. The book supplies a 
decided want in English Catholic literature giving, as it does, the whole 
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of the Church’s teaching regarding the soul in the spheres of psycho- 
logy, morals, and dogmatic theology. ll the questions treated of in 
the 58 chapters of this work must be of great interest to all its readers, 
but some of them are, to the Catholic educated layman, of very excep- 
tional value. As examples we may instance particularly ‘‘ Via Media 
of Psychology,’’ ‘‘ The Mystery of the Soul’s Unconsciousness,’’ ‘* The 
Psychology of Consequences,’’ ‘‘ The Light of Glory.’’ The treat- 
ment of all these questions, in so far as it is the exposition of the 
thoughts of the great medieval minds, is characterised by brevity 
combined with lucidity and clearness as well as by concreteness and 
an air of reality—characteristics which must assuredly commend this 
work to present-day readers. We have read with particular interest 
the portions of the work dealing with ‘‘ Virtue ’’ and ‘* Spirit Penalty’’ 
which, although they enunciate nothing that is not seven centuries 
old, will nevertheless come as a surprise to many of Dom Vonier’s 
readers. We refer to his views on body-virtue and body-sin as distinct 
from goul-virtue and sin, and also to his explanation of the réle 
of material fire in the chastisement of the lost souls. In the latter 
connection he sets forth the teaching of St. Thomas that the purpose 
of fire is not to roast the demons or human reprobates but rather to 
act as an instrument of retention. This should have the effect of 
removing from the minds of readers and preachers the idea, to which 
many are attached, that scorching and burning is the main penalty 
to be expected as a consequence of sin. The learned Abbot, as we 
have stated, aims at giving the educated layman the teaching of 
** our masters ’’ on all the questions connected with the human soul. 
But if we may be allowed to venture a suggestion we would recom- 
mend that certain difficulties that arise in connection with this teach- 
ing should have been dealt with. For instance, he teaches that every 
plant and every animal has a soul and, although he carefully discerns 
between these and the human spiritual ‘ Form,’ yet it would, we think, 
be advisable to touch briefly upon the difficulties advanced by modern 
scholars against this view—difficulties with which his readers are ex 
hypothesi conversant. Again, in the chapters on ‘‘ Mortal Sin,’’ ‘‘ The 
Psychology of Consequences ’’ and ‘‘ Reprobation ’’ it would decidedly 
make for force and clearness to have dealt at length with what St. 
Thomas considered the essential or formal malice of mortal sin, namely, 
the total aversion from God as one’s last end; that would have estab- 
lished a convincing connection between mortal sin and its fearful con- 
sequences in the next life, where the great torment of the soul is 
“the striving of the will against either what is or what is not '’— 
** what is,’’ being chiefly the ever presence of God whom they hated 
and rejected in life as a relative, in hell, as the absolute evil. The 
book, which is published by Herder, London, is brought out in an excel- 
lent style, and were it not for a few typographical errors, such as 
* same ’ for ‘ some ’ on p. 180 and ‘ osganism ’ for ‘ organism ’ (p. 230) 
would be faultless. We recommend this book to our readers and are 
fully confident that much profit will accrue from a careful and repeated 
study of the work. 


J. BLowick. 
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Thoughts on Penance. By Henry Phipps Denison, B.A., Preben- 
dary of Wells, Vicar of St. Michael’s, North Kensington. Lon- 
don: Robert Scott. 158 pp. 3/6 net. 


“We cannot begin to keep our Lent until our sins have been 
forgiven. . . . Lent concerns the saints not the sinners.’’ Can 
we believe our eyes? Worse still: ‘‘ Our first principle will be that 
penance is only applicable to sins that have been already forgiven,”’ 
and again ‘‘ those only that are in a state of grace can do penance at 
all.’’ Suspecting some misunderstanding we inquire what is ‘ pen- 
ance ’ and we are told it is ‘‘ the undergoing of the temporal punish- 
ment that is due to our forgiven sin.’’ It presupposes, therefore, 
sacramental confession and absolution and is equivalent to ‘ satisfac- 
tion.’ In this sense penance is an act of justice. Though this is its 
primary purpose, penance is also possessed of a remedial character 
in virtue of which it is a safeguard against future sin. It is further- 
more the mark of a true Christian, for the ‘‘ marriage ’’ of the Eternal 
Son with His Church supposes a “‘ union with the Cross ’’ in the 
Church’s members. 

The book is not controversial. Neither is it doctrinal in character— 
at least not principally so. It is intended to bring before us the motives 
which should lead us to practise penance in our daily lives. We are 
too much inclined, the author tells us, to substitute mere orthodoxy 
for holiness. Modern religion is essentially shallow. The cure for 
this shallowness is to trample down “‘‘ the self-assertion of merely 
natural living.’’ 

The book is breezy in style, and interesting in character. It im- 
presses on one, moreover, how closely modern High Churchmen 
approach Catholicism. 

P. CueEary. 








The Valiant Woman. Conferences Addressed To Ladies Living in the 
World. By Monseigneur Landriot, Archbishop of Rheims. 
Translated by Alice Wilmot Chetwode. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 
Pp. 328. 2/6 net. 


In these days of advanced feministic movements it is important 
that the Catholic ideal of noble womanhood should be held steadily 
before the mind. Whatever would advance the status of woman— 
social, mental, and moral—the Catholic Church is fain to welcome. 
Whatever would lower that status, though ostensibly purposing to 
exalt it; whatever would drive woman from her proper sphere of 
activity, which must not be interpreted in a narrow sense, Catholicity 
rejects with the unhesitating voice of truth. There is room within her 
ample fold for all types of true womanhood, for the penitential con- 
templativeness of a Magdalen and the useful activity of a Martha, for 
the artistic genius of a St. Cecilia and for the strong intellectuality of 
a St. Teresa, for the tenderness of a St. Agnes and for the manliness 
of a Joan of Are. 
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The volume under review is no ordinary work. It is a well-executed 
translation of the able work of Archbishop Landriot. The English of 
Miss Chetwode suggests that elegance, that refinement, and that 
delicacy of touch which is instinctively associated in our minds with 
the best efforts of French culture. It is possible that a still more 
pleasant impression would be created by a greater frequency of new 
paragraphs, 

Not merely to those who desire to know the true Catholic and 
Christian ideal of womanhood—those, especially, who live amid the 
distracting cares of the world—but even to all who are interested in 
a subtle psychological analysis of the special virtues and weaknesses 
of woman; to those whose watchword is, nihil humanum a me alienum 
puto, the present work makes a deserving appeal. The quickness of 
intuition, amounting almost to a sort of divination, the refined sensibi- 
lities, the strength of will, especially, when aided by supernatural 
grace, those qualities which cause a semblance of a man’s mind in 
® woman’s body such as are suggested by the words of George Eliot 
or a nobler woman still, the mother of the Machabees—all these char- 
acteristics of the ideal type are gracefully delineated by Archbishop 
Landriot. In presenting an idea of the book I cannot do better than 
give the closing words of the work. ‘* Here is the model of woman— 
mother and wife; look at this rich nature, it has two aspects which 
might seem opposed, but which only perfect one another; on the one 
hand is a woman’s soul, with all the delicacy, the foresight, tie 
practical wisdom and tenderness that belong to it; on the other a 
masculine and vigorous mind, with the resources, the strength, the 
energy, activity, and firm perseverance which we admire in manly 
characters: ‘ femineae cogitationi masculinum animum inserens.’ 

These words from the Book of Machabees are the most beau- 
tiful, simple, and complete explanation of the words which have been 
the theme of our Conferences and which contain an admirable poem 
in action: The Valiant Woman. We would fain hope that we have not 
been a too unworthy historian of her glories and her virtues! 
Mulierem fortem quis inveniet? ’’ 

G. PIEerRse. 











Supernatural Merit. By Rev. F. J. Remler, C.M. Published by 
Herder in London. (Pp. xx. + 109). Price 6d. net. 

This is a little book which though modest in price and dimensions 
contains a store of valuable instruction for the Catholic laity. The 
theme of the work is the eternal reward which is to be gained by the 
performance of human actions under the conditions prescribed by God. 
It covers in a short space most of the ground which is gone over in 
the large theological treatises on Grace and Merit in a popular but 
strictly accurate exposition of the doctrine of merit and its application 
to practical life. In this manner I’r. Remler deals with the nature, 
conditions and means of merit and the causes of difference in reward 
and merit between souls. There is nothing of the extravagant or 
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platitudinous often met with in devotional works of this kind, every- 
thing being treated in a clear and concise manner and with due account 
taken of the definitions of the Church and the best teaching of 
theologians. 

J. BLOWICK. 








Compendium Theologiae Dogmaticae. Auctore Christiano Pesch, S.J. 
Tomus II. De Deo Uno—De Deo Trino—De Deo Fine Ultimo st 
De Novissimis. B. Herder, 68 Great Russel Street, London, 
W.C. Pp. 286. Price 5/- net, bound 6/- net. 

The purpose of the distinguished author is to give a convenient 
compendium of Catholic Theology. In this Father Pesch succeeds, and 
it would be difficult to find more matter, thoroughly sound and well 
reasoned, condensed into such small space. If a person wishes to 
have a satisfactory manual and a safe guide in theological teaching, 
he might as well take the work of Father Pesch as any other 
of the manuals of a similar character published at the present 
day. And he will find it, perhaps, superior to many of them. Not 
that it differs very much from the ordinary compendia. Indeed there 
is a striking similarity among many, though not all, of the modern pro- 
ducts of theological thought, which gives some specious show of reason 
to the exaggerated charge that modern Catholic theologians do but 
repeat one another’s assertions, parrot-like, and that to read one is 
to read all. The best answer to this exaggeration and calumny is to 
turn out still more works which continue the spirit of St. Thomas as well 
as the letter, and which, like him, as described by one of his biographers, 
introduce new articles, new reasons, and new solutions of old doubts. 
It may be said that a compendium is not the place for fresh presenta- 
tions of doctrine, but, then, the Summa of St. Thomas was really a 
compendium. 

It would, perhaps, have been better if Father Pesch had given a 
brief resumé of the proofs for the existence of God, even though the 
development of them is presupposed in Natural Theology. For the 
principles underlying those arguments are of constant use in the 
Dogmatic Treatise, De Deo Uno, especially in the proofs from theolo- 
gical reason. The result is that we find in the present work no proofs 
from reason for such doctrines as the immutability and eternity of 
God. And yet what is theology if not reasoning applied to revelation? 

Some of the texts given to establish the liberty of God do not seem 
very apposite. For example, in the case of the passage, omnia, quae- 
cunque voluit, Dominus fecit in coelo et in terra, it is not made clear 
that there is question of free and not necessary will. In page 48 the 
author seems to misunderstand the Thomist doctrine of predetermining 
decrees, which he supposes to, at least, imply determinism. But to 
say that God wills the determinate reality of the free act does not of 
necessity mean that the will is ruled by God with a rod of iron. In 
page 74 where the author lays down that predestination to glory is 
after the provision of merit, he does not express in the proposition itself 
with sufficient clearness whether he means that it is also on account 
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of the prevision of merit. A person may hold the former opinion 
without holding the latter. G. PIERsE. 





Modernism and Traditional Christianity. By Edward McClure, M.A., 
Hon. Canon of Bristol. London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 6d. net. 


This Essay is an additional section in the new issue of Canon 
McClure’s ‘‘ Modern Substitutes for Traditional Christianity.’’ It 
is also published separately, and in this form is so paged as naturally 
to complete the previous edition. It is a scholarly little work, within 
whose eighty pages is crammed a remarkable amount of information. 
It will form an excellent introduction to the study of the Modernist 
literature. 

Modernism in one of its aspects strives at an ‘‘ accommodation of 
Christianity to secular philosophy by removing its supernatural 
sanctions,’’ and in this direction Loisy is its chief protagonist. Canon 
McClure provides us with a lucid and succinct account of Loisy’s intel- 
lectual evolutions. In another of its aspects Modernism seeks to 
identify Christianity “‘ with some form of mysticism which would 
remove it out of the sphere of criticism.’’ Father Tyrrell is the most 
noted exponent of these ideas. Our author’s analysis of Father 
Tyrrell’s outlook on religious matters is particularly interesting. Of 
Protestant stock, his conversion and Jesuit education made him turn 
to Aquinas for a solution of his difficulties. Thence he turned to 
Newman's theory of development, only to find it incompatible with 
the idea of a “‘ divinely communicated ‘ credo’ or theological sum- 
mary.’’ Thence he was led, possibly through some sub-conscious 
workings of Kantian philosophy, to another solution. On Kantian 
principles ‘‘ history might be demonstrably false and yet eternally 
true,’’ so despite the findings of critics Tyrrell might still be a Christian. 
Working evolutionary and pragmatic principles together he found 
Christianity historically true in so far as it has been useful. It has 
value in so far as Christ and Christian dogma are symbols which are 
useful to each man to enable him to lose himself in mystic feelings. 

The author then deals with the contentions of the writers in Foun- 
dations. He thinks the mechanical theory of the universe not proved ; 
he has grave doubts about the universality of Newton's laws; science 
is not certainly on the side of the critics. In such circumstances, 
conservatism is the only reasonable attitude for the scientific man. 
Our present-day philosophical systems are insufficient: ‘‘ the philo- 
sophy with which Christian theology must be accommodated seems 
from what has just been said to be yet to seek. Perhaps Eucken and 
Bergson may come to our aid, but our duty at present seems to be 
to await developments.’’ We fear there is not much hope in that 
quarter. 

Finally the author discusses Dr. Sanday’s reply to Bishop Gore, and 
provides some pointed critical remarks. Dr. Sanday is prepared to 
admit miracles that are supra naturam but not such as are contra 
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naturam—an attitude of mind which is common in Catholic writers, 
though with very different practical results. Canon McClure sees, 
and we think rightly, no force in the distinction; and moreover notes 
that Dr. Sanday’s position supposes the inviolable permanence of 
the Uniformity of Nature, a presupposition which is utterly unjusti- 
fiable in any system which does not identify God with ‘“ Nature- 
mechanics.”’ P. CuEary. 








The Education of Character. By Rev. M. 5S. Gillet, O.P. Trans- 
lated by Benjamin Green. R. & T. Washbourne, Paternoster 
Row, London. 

Those interested in the Education of Character—and it is a matter 
for everyone—will find many useful and suggestive ideas in this book. 
The purpose of the writer is to treat his subject from the supernatural, 
as well as from the natural standpoint. Two extremes are to be 
avoided. Some explain everything by grace without a due examina- 
tion of nature. Others explain everything in the development of char- 
acter by nature without a due allowance for grace. In his careful 
synthesis of the influences of nature and grace the author considers 
three main questions, the relations of the ideal, of passion, and of 
action, to the development of character. 

The writer, combating the extreme teaching that the ideal, or exalted 
knowledge, means everything for correct action, seems to incline some- 
what to another extreme, and to underestimate the influence of ideas 
He combats the assertions of recent psychologist, that the idea is a 
motor force, and yet in the same context, in an unguarded moment, he 
admits that the idea has an attractive influence. 

The chapters, where the author speaks of the influence of passion 
on the building of character, are well worth reading. He distinguishes 
between speculative and practical truth in much the same way as 
Newman distinguishes between a notional and a real assent. Truth, 
according to the author, must not be left in the ethereal regions 
of the speculative, but must be brought down to the practical 
sphere—it must be felt and lived. It must be reinforced 
by the passions properly directed, and the breath of their 
life must be breathed upon it before it has its full influence upon useful 
action. The author, however, is not clear or explicit in telling us how 
the passions must be made to vitalize the truth. It is true he says 
that the passions, hitherto wrongly directed, must receive a new and 
correct turn. The passion of self-interest must be transmuted into the 
passion for the reward of Heaven. But the real question is, how 
is this to be done, how is passion to be manipulated? And here the 
author fails us. Inasmuch as we have not a despotic power over our 
passions, and cannot say to one passion, ‘* go!’’ and it goeth, and to 
another, ‘come! ’’ and it cometh, we have only to get an indirect 
and mediate control over them sometimes by means of the imagination. 
For example, the truth of charity is made vital by means of the rein- 
forcement of the passion of sorrow for human misery, and the passion of 
sorrow is called up by a vivid imagining in detail of some one picture of 
human suffering. G. Puerse. 











Rotes. 


In our October issue we referred at some length to the Catholic Total 
Abstinence Congress and Demonstration which took place in Dublin 
last June. We have now to hand the ‘* Official Record ’’ of those 
notable events. It is a profusely illustrated quarto pamphlet of 150 
pages containing full reports of the papers, discussions, and other pro- 
ceedings of the Congress: Most Rev. Dr. Gilmartin’s sermon; the 
addresses of His Eminence Cardinal Logue, His Grace the Archbishop 
of Cashel, Rev. Dr. Murphy, C.S.Sp.; Rev. Fr. Cullen, 58.J.; Rev. 
Fr. Aloysius, O.S.F.C.; the papers contributed by Rev. Fr. Lyons, 
Rev. Fr. Augustine, O.5.F.C., Miss C. Mahon, Rev. Dr. Coffey, Sir 
Arthur Chance, and Mr. M. A. Ennis. An introduction by Dr. Coffey, 
and some twenty appendices, give not only exhaustive details about 
the Congress itself, but also numerous valuable documents on the 
Temperance Movement generally. The monster demonstration is 
described and illustrated. The Constitution, Rules, and Provisional 
Council of the newly-formed Catholic Total Abstinence Federation of 
Ireland are set forth. One of the objects of this latter organisation is 
to enlighten public opinion on the drink evil. The publication of this 
** Record ’’ by the Federation is already an important step in this direc- 
tion, for the highly educative value of the Congress is enhanced and 
extended by having its proceedings thus made permanently accessible 
to the general public. The widest possible circulation is secured for 
the ‘‘ Record ’’ by placing it on the market at a price which does not 
cover the cost of publication—sixpence per copy in paper, a shilling 
per copy in cloth. We trust it will find its way into every parish in 
Treland, for we believe that a cheaper or more instructive and attractive 
budget of temperance literature has never before been offered to the 
Irish public. 

+ + + 

The war goes on its relentless course, and the prospects of peace 
seem as remote as at the date of our last issue. Indeed on all sides 
the view is expressed, by those in the best position to speak with 
authority, that the struggle will be a very protracted one, and that 
until very decisive events occur—which in all human probability cannot 
be for a long time to come—neither side can offer any terms that the 
other can possibly accept. The horrors of the situation are only being 
gradually revealed, and the prospect of their long continuance must fill 
every serious-minded man, Christian or otherwise, with a feeling of 
sickness and loathing. Our Holy Father has done all in his power for 
the cause of peace, but for the present at all events his words seem to 
have fallen on deaf ears. To alleviate the barbarity of the situation 
he has also addressed an admonition to all priests to abstain from 
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violent addresses: that command, we are sure, will be loyally obeyed 
by those to whom it is addressed, and taken as their standard by his 
faithful children everywhere, no matter how strong their feeling of 
loyalty to their own nation. And, deplorable as the situation generally 
is, we find relieving features. If war calls forth the worst qualities of 
mankind, it sometimes calls forth the noblest also. The spirit 
of selfishness has given way to one of service and self-sacrifice : 
if nations have been separated, the individual units in each have been 
drawn together: and there has been a manifestation of charity, especi- 
ally towards the innocent victims of the conflict, such as the world 
has seldom witnessed. 


- + 


One of the incidental good results has been the wakening of a new 
religious soul in France. The fact is attested by authorities of all 
kinds, Protestant and Catholic alike. Nor is there anything wonderful 
in the phenomenon. Death, or the danger of it, brings men face to 
face with the elemental truths of existence, and soon removes the 
veneer of scepticism, especially in a country like France where religion 
was once so deeply woven into the life of the people and can never be 
destroyed completely. Then the heroism of priests and religious in 
defence of their common ccuntry—no less than two hundred of them, 
it is stated, being recommended in the first six weeks for the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour—could not fail to produce its effect. And what 
is more remarkable and encouraging still is that the new spirit is not 
confined to the rank and file of the nation: even in official Government 
circles, committed as they are to neutrality and worse, there are indica- 
tions of a better feeling and of an appreciation of the change that has 
come over the national life. 


> + + 


As a welcome indication of the new note we may refer to the circular 
issued by the Minister for War, M. Millerand, to the generals com- 
manding the military districts. His previous communications, he 
says, inspired by respect for State neutrality and freedom of conscience, 
were not intended to prevent the wounded from getting all the consola- 
tions of religion they could get at home. Provided that no part of an 
hospital is set apart permanently for religious purposes, he raises no 
objection to religious ministrations when the hospital is at a con- 
siderable distance from the church. Due permission should be 
obtained, however, except in the case of funerals. The generals are 
to carry out his instructions in the spirit of tolerance in which they are 
given, and are to be guided by that same spirit in all their actions. Not 
so very much, perhaps, to grow enthusiastic over, when we think of 
France’s centuries of Catholic life. But the record of her public men 
has been so bad recently, that we are glad even of this slight indication 
of a return to sanity and justice. 
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The Catholic Church in France, though, has a long way to go before 
her enemies allow her the full rights of liberty. Those whose boast it 
was that they had ‘‘ extinguished the lights of heaven’’ cannot, we 
suppose, be expected to see the firmament reillumined without a 
protest. Official regulations still prohibit, it is stated, a number of 
Catholic practices even in the hospitals and on the battle-field—the 
giving of the scapulars to the soldiers, for instance, and the saying of 
the Kosary. That, with the action of the Socialists, furnished the 
New York Sun with a text last November. ‘‘ The worst form of French 
anti-clericalism (it says) is exhibited in the attacks of the Socialist press 
upon the nuns who are nursing the wounded along the battle-lines in 
Northern France. These devoted women are enduring all the suffer- 
ings and horrors of war for the sake of their country and of humanity. 
More than one has given her life in the work. Their crime is that they 
offer the consolations of religion to men dying and in pain. The hostile 
newspupers call this an unfair advantage taken by the Church of the 
opportunities the war has given it.’’ And again: ‘‘ The narrow bigotry 
which (the anti-Catholic) spirit propagates is far more terrible than 
that which it imputes to those who disagree with its teachings. Its 
ultimate triumph in national life would mean complete servitude of the 
soul.’’ Which is not putting the case too strongly. 


‘The African Missionary ” of October, 1914, is brought out in a 
graceful and interesting manner. It is an illustrated Quarterly de- 
voted to the interests of the Catholic Missions in Africa, and published 
by the Irish Province of the Society for African Missions, Blackrock 
Road, Cork. The interesting nature of the contents is suggested by the 
titles of the articles: ‘‘ Why Africa? ’’ ‘‘ Mohammedanism in West 
Africa,’’ ‘* A Legend of St. Brendan,’’ ‘‘ Islam and the Juran,’’ etc. 
The strong appeal of this noble work on behalf of Africa 


is stated in the able article, ‘‘ Why Africa?’’ ‘‘ The Catholic 
Church, the Mother of the Nations, loves all her children 
—none are neglected willingly. There are 150,000,000 in 


Africa who know not Christ, and, as far as possible and as soon as 
possible, the good news must be brought to these as well as to the other 
850 miilion pagans scattered over the globe . . . and besides this 
the need is «s pressing in Africa as in China—the opportunity as great. 
If ‘* Now or Never’’ may be said of the Philippines, it may be said 
with equal truth of Africa which is leaving its gods of wood and stone 
and embracing Mahommedanism or neo-paganism unless we can 
offer something better. . . . A man of faith must sympathise with 
God’s longing for the souls of men. For faith is a living, joyous thing, 
a something that must be shared, a something too good to keep, and 
includes a longing pity for all who have it not and a conviction that 
there is no greater work than co-operating with the work of the Church’s 
missionaries in saving the souls of the children of men—the most aban- 
doned as well as the most favoured. For the heart of a man of faith is 
like the Church—it is Catholic—it embraces all the world.”’ 
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In ‘‘ Confusion or Certainty in Faith and Practice,’"” Mr. Hewison 
gives us a popular but interesting account of the process of thought 
which led him to join the Catholic Church. That spectacle of discord 
in rites and in beliefs arising from a lack of competent authority, which 
Anglicanism presents, forced him to believe that its claims could not 
compare with those of the Church of Rome, which stands before the 
world a model of unity in faith, in worship and in government. 

> + +> 

** Southwell’s Triumphs over Death ’’ is another excellent volume 
added to the Catholic Library (Herder, London). It contains, in addi- 
tion to the author’s preface and ‘“* The Triumphs over Death,’’ South- 
well’s Epistles to his Father, Brother and Cousin, together with a short 
soliloquy now printed for the first time. The editing of the work is done 
in scholarly fashion by Mr. Trotman. 

+ > > 

An interesting controversy has been going on, in the columns of our 
contemporary, THE Irish EcciesiasticaL Recorp, between Fr. Barry 
of Limerick and Fr. Masterson, S.J., of Galway, on the proper treat- 
ment of relapsing sinners. In the September (1913) issue Fr. Barry 
gave an epitome of the views of the leading authorities, including St. 
Liguori, Ballerini, Lugo, Suarez, Sanchez, Lacroix and a number of 
more modern writers. He was anxious to suppress his own views as 
much as possible, but, inasmuch as Ballerini’s position as contrasted 
with St. Liguori’s seemed to suffer by his presentation of the case, Fr. 
Masterson came forward with a vindication. 

+ + + 

To appreciate the view-points of the rival theologians we may sum- 
marize their theories and quote their most important statements. St. 
Liguori held the view that a relapsing sinner, returning to confession 
with an uncorrected bad habit, cannot be absolved a second time unless 
he proves his disposition by unusual or ‘‘extraordinary’’ signs. Ballerini 
distinguishes two classes of ‘ recidivi "—ordinary sinners of a vacillating 
character who feel the burden of sin and are displeased by ‘it, and yield 
only after repeated temptations: others whose moral character has 
been undermined by some vice, and who lie under the command of 
that vice in a contented state of mind. The first, he says, may be 
absolved at once on their own word: in regard to the second, the ‘ extra- 
ordinary signs’ of St. Liguori are of little avail. The confessor is to 
try and dispose them, and in the majority of cases his eftorts will be 
crowned with success. 

+ + +> 

To come to the particular quotations, around which the controversy 
centres. After rejecting two opinions, St. Alphonsus states: ‘‘ The 
third opinion, the common one, which we follow and which (a long 
list of authorities) hold is that a relapsing sinner, returning with the 
same bad habit, cannot be absolved unless he shows extraordinary 


signs of a good disposition.’’ Ballerini, in answer to a challenge from 
Berardi, gave his own view: “ Ballerini holds what all hold or ought 
G 
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to hold, viz.: (1) the man who is indisposed cannot be absolved, the man 
who appears disposed can: (2) it is the confessor’s duty to see whether 
the penitent shows a good disposition or not, i.e., in the words of Trent, 
a sorrow and detestation for sin committed, with a purpose not to 
sin again: and this duty is incumbent on him whether the penitent be an 
habitual and relapsing sinner, or not; (3) the manner in which the con- 
fessor is to attain a satisfactory certainty on the point depends on the 
circumstances. For sometimes the penitent’s good disposition is clear 
enough from his character and state and other indications: sometimes 
the confessor will be uncertain; sometimes he will see that it is clearly 
wanting. In the first case, the confessor has no reason to be troubled 
any further: in the second, he will take means to remove the doubt: in 
the third, he will try, with the help of God’s grace, to render the peni- 
tent disposed, if it can be done.’’ 
+> > + 


To put the matter in other words. St. Alphonsus maintains that 
when a penitent returns for a second time, after having made appar- 
ently no effort to resist temptation, or to carry out the instructions his 
confessor has given him, he is to be refused absolution unless he 
exhibits the special signs before mentioned. _Ballerini thinks that, 
no matter how often such a penitent comes, his word is to be taken 
and an absolution given, if the confessor can come to a prudent con- 
clusion that the penitent’s dispositions are sufficient. 


> + + 


As between Ballerinii, who supports what he considers the opinion 
of earlier writers, and St. Alphonsus, Fr. Masterson sums up the points 
of difference very fairly :— 


“1. St. Alphonsus regards a habit of sin as a sign of indisposition ; 
they (the predecessors of St. Alphonsus) do not. 

2. St. Alphonsus holds that the deferring of absolution is a matter 
of precept or obligation: they hold it is merely a useful remedy. 

3. St. Alphonsus holds that, absolution once given, it ought to be 
thereafter deferred: they hold that this useful remedy ought to be 
used only as an extreme remedy, and after a lengthy trial of other reme- 
dies : rather they say that, it may be used then; for they either expli- 
citly say, or evidently suppose, that absolution may always be given. 

4. St. Alphonsus makes no exception to his rule of deferring absolu- 
tion: they say it ought never to be deferred, when to defer it would be 
a serious inconvenience to the penitent, or when the giving of absolution 
would be more useful to him. 

5. The recidivus contemplated by St. Alphonsus is an habitual 
sinner who, after having been absolved once, relapses into the same 
sins in the same way, or in nearly the same way: the recidivus contem- 
plated by them is a sinner who, after meny absolutions, relapses often 
into the same sins, without any, even inchoate, amendment: there is, 


' LE. Record, Jan., 1914, pp. 69-70. 
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therefore, an infinite distance between the condition of the penitent 
contemplated by St. Alphonsus and the condition of the penitent con- 
templated by the other writers.’’ 
e* 3+ ¢+ 

In the course of the discussion, we have had views expressed on the 
doctrinal authority of St. Alphonsus; on the value to be attached to 
the ‘ Acta decerpta ex iis quae apud Sanctam Sedem geruntur ’; on the 
exact views of St. Alphonsus’ predecessors (Fr. Barry maintaining that 
they are on St. Alphonsus’ side, Fr. Masterson declaring his willingnesr 
to take oath that the reverse is the case); on instructions issued by the 
Propaganda in regard to the treatment of penitents: and on quite a 
number of other interesting matters. Seeing how much light was 
being thrown on points in which we are all so much concerned, it is a 
pity that the discussion did not go a little further. Fr. Masterson’s 
‘ promise not to vex the souls (of the readers of the I. E. Recorp) 
further with anything on recédivi ’? seems to indicate that for informa- 
tion on the subject we must, for the future, look elsewhere. 


> + 

Possibly the difference between St. Alphonsus and others, and in- 
deed between Frs. Barry and Masterson, is not so great as it may 
seem at first sight. Even if the earlier theologians do not speak of the 
Saint’s mathematical rules, there is nothing to indicate that they would 
not have adopted similar ones themselves in practice Both the Saint 
and his predecessors would have to decide whether the penitent was 
disposed or not: St. Alphonsus specifies the rules that guide him in 
forming a decision, the others do not, but there is no necessary con- 
tradiction. How far his principles can be rigidly applied in individual 
cases is a matter for legitimate controversy. So much depends on the 
circumstances of the particular case. The tendency now-a-days seems 
to be in favour of giving the penitent the benefit of the doubt until 
repeated relapses, in practically similar cireumstances, have made his 
sorrow more than suspect. And we think it very reasonable. If in 
ordinary life a man injures us and apologises, we take his word. Even 
if he repeats the offence, and again apologises, we are prepared to regard 
him as sincere: it is so hard to know whether the circumstances were 
quite the same, or whether even the best of intentions may not have 
yielded to very special temptations. But, notwithstanding Fr. Barry’s 
remarks on the want of logic involved in absolving a man four or five 
times but not seven or eight, we think a limit must be fixed beyond 
which something more than his mere word will be required as a guar- 
antee of his sincerity. And we should not be surprised to find that, 
in practice, Fr. Barry would be slow to refuse absolution after one 
relapse, or, on the other hand, that Fr. Masterson would pause before 
granting it if a technically ‘ relapsing’ sinner appeared for the tenth 


time with nothing better than his bare unemotional word as proof that 
he had broken with his sinful life. 


? August (1914) issue, p. 209. 
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It is pleasing to note the great number oi books that are being pub- 
lished concerning the Blessed Eucharist and the Mass. Mr. Herder, 
Great Russel Street, London, is to be congratulated on the success of 
Gibr’s ‘‘ Holy Sacrifice of the Mass.’’ It has now reached the fourth 
edition, which is a sign of its high place in popular favour. It is a full 
and popular presentation of the Mass, considered from the Dogmatic, 
Liturgical and Ascetical point of view. The ‘* Mystery of Faith”’ is 
the title of another work dealing with the Eucharist, written by Fr. 
Kenelm Best, and published by Messrs. Washbourne, Paternoster Row, 
London, 2s. net. It is a work of devotion and is rich in beautiful 
thoughts for meditations or sermons on the Blessed Sacrament. It 
closes with choice and tasteful hymns composed by the author in honour 
of our Eucharistic Lord. 

+ + + 

The Bishop of Carlisle, to whose book on ‘ The Ministry of the Word 
and the Sacraments” we had to devote some unfavourable attention 
two years ago in the columns of this Review, has been asking for some 
“‘ authentic declarations in the writings of the Jesuits which makes the 
announcement that ‘ we should not do evil that good may come.’ ’’ Our 
readers will be glad to hear that His Lordship’s laudable desire has 
been gratified. One of the Tablet’s subscribers, as we learn from the 
issue for November 28th, furnished him with the proof. 

+ +> > 

A little volume, ‘‘ Down West: Sketches of Irish Life ’’ (by Alice 
Dease, vol. 15 of the Catholic Library; London: Herder: pp. vii. +119: 
price Is. net.) keeps up to the tradition of the Library. It deals, in nine 
delightful little sketches, with peasant life in the West of Ireland, par- 
ticularly in Connemara. The stories emphasise the deeply Catholic 
feeling and gentlemanly spirit of the western Irish peasant, and the 
tender solicitude of the Irish priest for the spiritual welfare of his flock, 
in a style which is as simple as it is charming. The Imprimatur of 
the Bishop of Southwark is sufficient guarantee of the moral tone of 
the book 

> - + 

Serbia has had, within our own memory, such a blood-stained record, 
and won such an unfavourable reputation among religiously-minded 
people, that we may, by way of even-handed justice, recall the fact 
that thers are many bright pages in the history of her relations with 
the Catholic Church. Until the Eastern schism, the Serbians were 
Catholics, and counted among their rulers many who not merely were 
loyal to Rome but gave proofs of the highest sanctity. Even when the 
nation as a whole fell away, many individuals remained true to the 
faith, as a succession of documents testify. The treaty of Berlin was 
a hard blow to them: in the new Serbia, then created, not a Catholic 
village was left. Since the Balkan war the number of Catholics—then 
only about 10,000—has been largely increased: they are treated with @ 
fair amount of tolerance: all positions in the nation are open to them: 
and if any hostility is shown, it is due not so much to their being 
Catholics as to their being under Austrian influences. A few weeks 
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before the war—on June 24th of last year—a new era of peace seemed 
to have been inaugurated when the concordat between Rome and 
the nation was signed by Cardinal Merry del Val and Doctor Vesnitch, 
Plenipotentiary of King Peter. That it can have come into actual 
operation is, we suppose, rather unlikely: but we can, at all events, 
cherish the hope that, when peace is restored, a new chapter, brighter 
than most of its predecessors, will be opened in the life of the nation. 
+ > 

The poor people of Belgium, even if all we hear be correct, have at 
least one thing to be thankful for—that they are, or were, in Belgium, 
and not in Mexico. Judging from the accounts in American papers, 
outrages are being perpetrated by the successful faction in Mexico 
before which even the horrors in Belgium pale into insignificance. 
Priests, nuns, and lay people, all are victims: but the chief barbari- 
ties would seem to be reserved for the two first. The details are too 
repulsive to mention. The American nation would seem to have a 
strange taste in the selection of its friends. 

+ + + 

We are glad to notice that the agitation in favour of an adequate 
supply of chaplains at the front has had happy results. Complaints 
had been made for a long time, and the Irish Bishops, at their annuai 
meeting in October at Maynooth, voiced the general feeling. | They 
declared the number to be “‘ lamentably inadequate "’: pointed cut 
that, even if conscience were not concerned, no policy could be more 
shortsighted than the one followed by the British Government: added 
that it was the spiritual wants of their people that made them protest— 
‘The dying Catholic is entitled to the last Sacraments, and he needs 
them. Neither his right nor his need is the less because he dies at 
war.”’ They claimed, therefore, that due provision should be made, 
not merely on the battle-field itself, but also in the French hospitals 
where the wounded were in ‘* the toils of the miserable French device 
which requires in hospital the signature of a wounded man to a docu- 
ment printed in French before his chaplain may attend him.’’ There 
was considerable delay in giving effect to their wishes. Answers more 
or less unsatisfactory were given for a time. But the number has now 
been so far increased that the wants of the soldiers appear 
to be adequately met, and the responsible authorities are 
satisfied. The new regulations are detailed in a letter written to 
Mr. Redmond by the Under-Secretary for War, Mr. Ten- 
nant, on November 30th. “It was recently decided that every 
Trish regiment and battalion predominantly Catholic should have a 
chaplain attached to it."’ The number was, therefore, raised from 
fourteen to thirty—Cardinal Logue nominated eight—and four more 
were sent out on the requisition of the Principal Chaplain. It was 
added that if the number was still found insufficient, representations 
might be made, and the Government's *‘ sympathetic consideration 
would not be wanting.’’ The representations have been made, and 
the number has now been considerably augmented. 
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We have received from Messrs. R. and T. Washbourne, Ltd., Lon- 
don, a copy of ‘‘ The Little Office of the Blessed Virgin.’’ We shall 
not attempt to say anything in praise of this book, as a summary of its 
contents will be the highest recommendation that can be given to it. 
It contains, in the first part, the Latin text of the Office together with 
a good translation into English; the second part is a commentary in 
English on every phrase of the Office from the Aperi to the Antiphons 
of the Blessed Virgin; and, by way of appendix, is added the Office for 
the Dead in Latin. This edition has been prepared in conformity with 
the recent Pontifical decrees, and may be had in five bindings, ranging 
in price from 2s. 6d. to 6s. 

+ + + 

With tragic suddenness on October the 19th the news came of the 
death of Mgr. Robert Hugh Benson. Though his friends were prepared 
for the fatal news, the world generally found it hard to realize that death 
had claimed so soon one of the most active, energetic and effective 
workers that any Church had ever numbered in her ranks. Into the 
comparatively short time since his conversion to the Catholic Church, 
he had crowded the work of a life-time. When his conversion was 
first announced, it was said by some that the fact of bis being the son 
of an Anglican Archbishop would be his chief claim to public attention. 
Never was a prophecy less justified. He has reflected more glory on 
his family than the mere accident of birth ever gave himself. His 
intellectual activity and his untiring energy in every good cause have 
secured him a foremost place among the exponents of Catholic ideals, 
and will live for all time in the memory of the Church he gave his 
life to. The prosiest description of all he accomplished in a short 
period is enough to fill us with amazement. Lectures, discourses, 
sermons, three or four a week, and all booked for years in advance: 
work for bazaars, new halls and churches and all manner of charitable 
institutions; and, all the time, an output of articles, plays, novels 
and historical sketches too bewilderingly numerous to mention. The 
strain was too great to be borne long: he has paid the penalty, and laid 
down his life, a martyr to the cause that absorbed his energies. In 
common with all who felt his influence—-and very few Catholics in these 
countries can have altogether escaped it—we mourn his death and 
deplore his loss. But there are consolations. Great as was the 
example of his life, his early death in the cause of Faith will prove 
to many a greater inspiration still. The martyrs’ death was a clarion 
eall to a self-indulgent world: so is the death of Robert Hugh Benson. 


¢ + + 


The question of the declining birth-rate is still occupying the atten- 
tion of economists, philosophers, statesmen and theologians. One of 
the latest contributions on the subject is an article by Dr. Meyrick 
Booth in the October number of the Hibbert Journal. The writer, 
though « Protestant and clearly not prejudiced in favour of Catholi- 
cism, comes to conclusions that in every instance reflect credit on the 
doctrines and practices of the Catholic Church. ‘ The Protestant 
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nations are being left far behind in the general growth of the world’s 
population.’’ The statistics he collects leave him no choice about that 
conclusion. To give a few of the facts he sets before us. In 1881- 
1891, the decline in England was considerable, the increase in Ireland 
was 3 per cent. During the twenty years before 1890, the average 
family among English Protestant landed classes was 3.74, the Catholic 
6.6. At the present day, he finds the birth-rate for England and Wales 
24 per 1,000, while for the Catholics in those countries it is 38.6. As for 
France he supports the conclusion of a prominent French authority 
that ‘‘ the most prolific parts are those in which the people have pre- 
served their allegiance to the traditional Church’ . . . owing to the fact 
that the Catholic religion, ‘far more than any other type of Christi- 
anity, condemns egoism, materialism, and inordinate ambition for self 
or family.’ In Germany things are ‘ much the same.’ In the United 
States the figures are about 23 per 1,000 where the Catholics are well- 
represented, as against 14 per 1,000 where Protestants are more nume- 
rous: and finally in Canada, a Catholic province like Quebec gives 37.2 
per 1,000, while the average for three typical Protestant provinces works 
out at about 20. ‘Modern Protestantism (he, therefore, remarks) 
is now (in practice, if not in theory) virtually identified with a very 
extreme type of Malthusianism. . . . and is being driven back in 
practically all the great centres of civilization both in the Old World 
and the New, while the cream of its human material is suffering gradual 
extinction.’”’ 


+ + + 


His researches embolden him to assume, to some extent, the rdle 
ofa prophet. ‘The United States,’ he says,‘ is becoming a great strong- 
hold of the Roman Catholic Church.’ And he thinks that, ‘‘ provided 
the Roman Church is able to hold its own members—and the leakage 
is apparently not large—a birth-rate of this kind will assure its ascent 
to a predominant position in Great Britain.’’ Two German investi- 
gators, Herr Forberger and Herr Friih, have, we notice, come to the 
same conclusion, on the same class of evidence, as regards Prussia. 


+ + + 


In these days of national tension, when political parties are prepared 
for the common good to forget minor points of difference, it is interest- 
ing to note that the Non-conformists still have views of their own on the 
education question. At Paddington the passive resisters appeared for 
the forty-second time before the magistrates. Dr. Clifford was the 
spokesman. ‘‘ The conclusion arrived at by the leaders (he announced) 
was that each resister must judge for himself what ‘ fidelity to con- 
science ’ demands from him in the present conditions of national life : 
but that there are the most patriotic reasons for continuing to carry out 
our opposition to legislation which is unjust in principle, injurious to 
the best asset of the nation, hurtful to religion, and a danger to the 
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Commonwealth.’’ Conditional loyalty is an interesting study. It bas 
been pretty much to the fore for a long time now. We wonder where 
the leaders fix the limit, or have they ever made an honest attempt to 
see how far the principle will carry them? 


> + + 


When the causes of the present war come to be closely analyzed, 
some people near home may find themselves in unpleasant prominence. 
We quote the views of an English periodical.! ‘* Undoubtedly (it says) 
the prospect of civil war in Ulster helped to determine the Prussian 
declaration of hostilities. That that prospect was ludicrously over- 
estimated is not to the point. What does matter is the conduct of 
those who gave the Kaiser good reason for his misconception. Amongst 
dhese, of course, must be reckoned the numerous German agents spread 
throughout Ulster (as elsewhere), some of whom were engaged in drill- 
ing the Ulster Volunteers, whilst others aided in fomenting the rebel- 
lious sentiments of the Orangemen. (One prominent member of the 
“* British League for the support of Ulster ’’ is now under detention as 
an alien enemy!) But, after all, these men were only serving their 
country according to their lights, just as those Germans were who sup- 
plied the Orangemen with rifles. Those really responsible besides the 
Orange leaders were the English newspapers, particularly the ‘ Times ’ 
and the ‘ Daily Mail,’ which exploited the Ulster unrest for party pur- 
poses and did their best, by maintaining a staff of ‘ war correspondents ’ 
in Ulster and giving prominence to every alarmist rumour, to create the 
impression that civil war was impending. Added to this were the 
utterances of various Orange fanatics,? in which with more or less 
directness the Kaiser was invited to come and save them from their 
Catholic fellow-countrymen, and the strange afiair of the Curragh 
officers, which must have seemed to the Prussian martinets as the 
rankest mutiny. No wonder that they thought—as they had foremost 
English papers to support their view—that a mere spark would light 
the fires of rebellion in Lreland. Happily, that impression proved 
wholly false: such disloyalty as existed was confined to N.E. Ulster, 
which, we trust, having had an object-lesson in the meaning of German 
rule, is now repenting of its overtures to the Kaiser; but when the day 
of reckoning comes, surely some measure of responsibility for this ter- 
rible war will attach to those politicians who did not scruple for their 
party ends to parade the threat, empty though it was, of civil rebellion.”’ 


? The Month, Oct., 1914, pp. 421-2. 


on —~ of these have been printed as a leaflet by the Ulster Liberal 
ouncil. 
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(We summarize, or omit, the less important portions.) 


Tue Insprratiox, AUTHORSHIP AND Form or THE EPISTLE TO THE 
HEBREWS. 
(Decided 24th June, published 20th August, 1914.) 


As the reader will note, the decision quoted below embraces three 
points :— 

1°. Considering the unanimous consent of the Eastern Fathers at 
all times, and of the Western Church since the fourth century, also the 
statements of Popes and Councils and the perpetual practice of the 
Church, no doubt can be entertained regarding the inspiration and 
Pauline authorship of the Epistle. 

2°. The Pauline authorship is confirmed by internal evidence—the 
similarity in doctrine, exhortations and language between this Epistle 
and other writings of the Apostle. The points of difference—absence of 
St. Paul’s name and of the usual opening salutation, the greater purity 
of language and elegance of diction, the peculiar manner of citing the 
Old Testament, the alleged discrepancies in doctrine—are not sufficient 
to make it in any way doubtful. 

3°. It is not necessary, though, to hold, unless the Church decides 
otherwise, that the Apostle gave it the precise form in which we have it. 


COMMISSIO PONTIFICIA DE RE BIBLICA. 


DE AUCTORE ET DE MODO COMPOSITIONIS EPISTOLAE AD HEBRAEOS. 





Propositis sequentibus dubiis Pontificia Commissio “ De Re 
Biblica”’ ita respondendum decrevit. 

Quaer. 1. Utrum dubiis, quae primis saeculis, ob hacreticorum 
imprimis abusum, aliquorum in Occidente animos tenucre cirea divinam 
inspirationem ac Paulinam originem epistolae ad Hebraecos, tanta vis 
tribuenda sit, ut, attenta perpetua, unanimi ac constanti Orientalium 
Patrum affirmatione, cui post sacculum tv totius Occidentalis Ecclesiae 
plenus accessit consensus ; perpensis quoque Summorum Pontificum 
sacrorumque Conciliorum, Tridentini praesertim actis, neenon per- 
petuo Ecclesiae universalis usu, haesitare liceat, eam non solum inter 
canonicas, —quod de fide definitum est, —verum etiam inter genuinas 
Apostoli Pauli epistolas certo recensere ? 

Resp. Negative. 
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Quacr. II. Utrum argumenta, quae desumi solent sive ex insolita 
nominis Pauli absentia et consucti exordii salutationisque omissione 
in epistola ad Hebraeos, —sive ex eiusdem linguae graecae puritate, 
dictionis ac styli elegantia et perfectione, —sive ex modo quo in ea 
Vetus Testamentum allegatur et ex eo arguitur, —sive ex differentiis 
quibusdam, quae inter huius ceterarumque Pauli epistolarum doctri- 
nam exsistere practenduntur, aliquomodo eiusdem Paulinam originem 
infirmare valeant ; an potius perfecta doctrinae ac sententiarum con- 
sensio, admonitionum et exhortationum similitudo, necnon locutionum 
ac ipsorum verborum concordia, a nonnullis quoque acatholicis cele- 
brata, quae inter eam et reliqua Apostoli Gentium scripta observantur, 
eamdem Paulinam originem commonstrent atque confirment ? 

Resp. Negative ad primam partem; affirmative ad altcram. 

Quacr. III. Utrum Paulus Apostolus ita huius epistolae auctor 
censendus sit, ut necessario affirmari debeat, ipsum cam totam non 
solum Spiritu Sancto inspirante concepisse ct expressisse, verum etiam 
ea forma donasse qua prostat ? 

Resp. Negative, salvo ulteriori Ecclesiae iudicio. 

Die autem 24 iunii anni 1914, in audientia infrascripto Rmo Con- 


sultori ab Actis benigne conecssa, Ssmus dominus Noster Pius PP. X.. 


pracdicta responsa rata habuit ac publici iuris fieri mandavit. 
Romac, dic 24 iunii 1914. 


LAURENTIUS JANSSENS, O. S. B. 


Consultor ab Actis. 
L. rl Ss. 


ACQUISITION, OR LOSS, OF A DomiIcILE or Quast-DomIcILe. 
(Decided 5th May, published 3rd August, 1914.) 


In the case given bclow, the following points, among others, are 
noted and discussed :— 

1°. A month’s residence in a place is enough to found a presumption 
that a quasi-domicile has been acquircd: as was stated in the 
famous Paucis Abhine of Benedict XIV. 

2°. This presumption is not a presumptio juris et de jure, which 
yields to nothing ;, but merely a presumptio juris, which yields to 
evidence to the contrary. 

3°. The evidence though, must be fairly strong. The probability 
that the person may leave in certain contingencies is not enough; nor 
the fact that he has not made very claborate household arrangements ; 
nor that no very clear cause can be shown why he should remain. 

4°. A domicile is lost when a person leaves with the intention of 
not returning. Such intcntion may be proved by witnesses, or by facts, 
e.g. by the sale of the house and the transfer of property clsewhere. 
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The domicile is lost even though the person is invited to return and 
keeps his servants there. 

5°. The legal regulation Ea quae—‘ Ea quae desponsa est, ante 
contractas nuptias non mutat domicilium ’—is correct, but must be 
understood with limitations. 


SACRA ROMANA ROTA. 


PARISIEN, 
NULLITATIS MATRIMONIL (ULENS-LELORRAIN). 


Leonia Ulens ct Georgius Lelorrain. ambo maiorennes, matrimo- 
nium contraxcrunt. dic 14 iunii anni 1906, in parochia loci Tantonville 
(dioecesis Nanccicnsis), in qua a pluribus mensibus sponsa habitabat. 
Vita communi varias ob causas disiuncta, et separatione quoad thorum 
ct bona a iudice civili pronunciata, Lconia matrimonium suum coram 
curia Parisiensi, oblato libello dic 2 maii anni 1912, tamquam nullum 
impugnavit, ex defectu formac Tridentinae, utpote contractum coram 
parocho qui nullo titulo parochus proprius crat sponsi neque sponsac. 
A curia Parisiensi, die 16 maii anni 1913, prodiit sententia, qua decla- 
ratum est constare de nullitate pracdicti matrimonii. Ab hae ergo 
sententia appcellavit vinculi Defensor Parisicnsis, ct hine causa ad 
Hi. S. O. delata est. in quo solitum dubium concordatum fuit: An 
constet de matrimonii nullitate in casu.  Priusquam autem DD. 
Auditores sententiam decfinitivam ferrent, orto dubio, cx animadver- 
sionibus vineuli Defensoris ex officio, cirea competcntiam  curiac 
Parisiensis in pracfato processu conficiendo, huius Parisicnsis proecssus 
sanatio ad cautclam a Summo Pontifiec, dic 25 aprilis, impetrata cst. 

Quod ad ius spectat.—In iure quod vigebat tempore quo contrac- 
tum fuit dictum matrimonium, certum est matrimonium esse nullum, 
quando contractum fuit “aliter quam praescnte parocho, vel alio 
*sacerdote de ipsius parochi vel Ordinarii licentia, ct duobus vel 
“ tribus testibus.” (Concilium Tridentinum, eap. Tametsi, sess. XXIV. 
De Reformatione matrimonii). Per parochum autem intclligitur ille 
qui sit alterutrius sponsi parochus proprius ratione domicilii vel 
quasi-domicilii : quod si alteruter sponsus sit iuridice vagus, parochus 
loci ubi commoratur tempore contracti matrimonii (omissa contro- 
versia de ecteris) est cius parochus proprius. Unde, ut matrimonium 
sit validum, requiritur pracsentia vel parochi proprii in dicto sensu, 
vel altcrius sacerdotis de licentia parochi proprii vel Ordinarii. 

Quod ad factum spectat.—Lconia Ulens et Georgius Lelorrain matri- 
monium contraxerunt in pago Tantonville, coram parocho loci, die 
14 iunii anni 1906: hic autem parochus egit iure proprio, id est, sinc 
ulla delegatione, ut constat ex toto processu, ct notanter cx depositione 
eiusdem parochi, qui nimirum putavit Leoniam contraxisse quasi- 
domicilium in sua parochia, in qua de facto habitabat a fine mensijs 
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septembris anni 1905. Porro magna pars hodiernae controversiac est 
utrum revera Leonia contraxerit quasi-domicilium in parochia loci 
Tantonville : si enim contraxerit ibi quasi-domicilium, parochus huius 
loci erat parochus proprius Leoniae, ideoque matrimonium fuit validum. 
Iamvero, uti constat ex Instructione S. Officii, die 7 iunii anni 
1867, et inde orta communissima Doctorum sententia, et constanti 
tribunalium ceclesiasticorum iurisprudentia, ad acquirendum quasi- 
domicilium in quodam loco, duo simul requiruntur, scilicct actualis 
habitatio in eo loco, ct animus ibidem permanendi per maiorem anni 
partem. In specie, concedi potest Leoniam, quando circa diem 24 
septembris anni 1905, cum matre sua advenit in locum Tantonville, 
non habuisse intentionem ibi permancndi per maiorem anni partem. 
A pluribus cnim annis, Leonia, quae cum matre sua domicilium fovebat 
Bruxellis, solita crat, post aliquam pcregrinationcm ad expericndum 
puriorem aérem aut salutares aquas, se conferre cum matre in locum 
Tantonville, ubi degcbat avia materna, ibique, per modum rusticationis 
aut recreationis, unum aut altcrum mensem transigere: quod patct 
ex Actis et extra controversiam est. Porro idem fecit anno 1905. 
Mensibus enim aestivis, relicta civitate Bruxcellis, Leonia cum matre 
sua aliquot hebdomadas degit in oppido Chétel-Guyon ad cxpericndas 
aquas, ct inde, cum matre aegrotante, in locum Tantonville sc contulit : 
mens autem cius crat ut, finito rusticationis tempore ct sanata matre, 
Bruxellas, more solito, reverteretur. Verum res aliter cessit : morbus 
enim matris aggravatus est: ita ut illi impossibile fuerit redire 
Bruxellas : idcoque Leonia remancre debuit in loco Tantonville, ubi 
etiam matcr mortua est, die 25 ianuarii anni 1906. Unde concedi 
potest Leoniam, a fine mensis septembris usque ad diem 25 ianuarii, 
non habitasse in loco Tantonville, nisi ob causam precariam, scilicet 
ad rusticandum more solito, ct ad curandam matrem, ideoque ibi 
quasi-domicilium non contraxisse. Verum matre mortua, Leonia 
Bruxellas non est regressa, sed habitare perrexit in loco Tantonville 
apud aviam maternam, ibique usque ad diem 14 iunii anni 1906, quo 
contraxit matrimonium, remansit, licet hace cius commoratio 
pluries ob varia itincra fuerit interrupta. Quacrendum ergo est utrum 
tune temporis quasi-domicilium contraxcrit in loco Tantonville. 
Porro praesumptio juris est Leoniam ibi habuisse quasi-domicilium, 
ideoque cius matrimonium valide contractum fuisse. Benedictus 
enim XIV in epistola Paucis abhinc, dici 19 martii anni 1758, ad 
archiepiscopum Goanum, haee statuit: ‘* Necessarium fore censemus 
* nonnihil adiungere, ut in propatulo sit quidnam requiratur ad quasi- 
“ domicilium adipiscendum. Verum hac in re non alio pacto respon- 
“deri potest nisi quod, antequam matrimonium contrahatur, spatio 
‘saltem unius mensis ille, qui contrahit, habitaverit in loco, ubi 
‘matrimonium cclebratur. Definitiones Congregationis Concilii hae 
‘de re observari poterunt apud Fagnanum, in cap. Significat, De 
“ Parochiis.’” Unde commoratio unius mensis ante contractum matri- 
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monium in loco matrimonii, constituit pracsumptionem iuris, quod 
nimirum contrahens acquisierit in loco sufficiens quasi-domicilium, 
ideoque valide contraxerit. Porro Leonia, licet cius commoratio in 
loco Tantonville non computetur nisi a die 25 ianuarii anni 1906, non 
uno mense, sed quatuor mensibus et dimidio remansit in loco Tanton- 
ville ante matrimonium : praesumptio ergo iuris est ipsam ibi habuisse 
quasi-domicilium sufficicns, et valide contraxisse 

Nee dicas hance praesumptionem iuris hodie ccssasse, postquam 
S. Officium praefatam Instructionem anni 1867 edidit, in qua 
declaravit, ad acquirendum quasi-domicilium, requiri intentionem 
habitandi in loco per maiorem anni partem. Nam, e contra, idem S, 
Officium, in cadem instructione, pracfatam praesumptionem iuris a 
Benedicto XIV_ declaratam, integram remancre decrevit, his verbis : 
* Si de praedicto animo (habitandi in loco per maiorem anni partem) 
“non constet, ad indicia recurrendum est, quae praesto sint, quaeque 
“moralem certitudinem pariant. In re autem occulta et interna, 
** difficile est huiusmodi indicia habere quac iudicem securum faciant : 
“inde est quod adhibcri maxime debet regula a Summo Pontifice 
* Benedicto XIV confirmata (Litteris Paucis abhine hebdomadis), ut 
“inspiciatur utrum ante matrimonium spatio saltem unius mensis 
“vel ambo vel altcrutcr in matrimonii loco habitaverint. Quod si 
* factum fuisse deprehendatur, censendum est ex praesumptionce iuris 
“intentionem permanendi per maiorem anni partem exstitisse, et 
* quasi-domicilium fuisse acquicitum, proindeque matrimonium esse 
* validum.” 

Verum hace non est nisi pracsumptio iuris, non vero de iure : 
videndum igitur est utrum, ex altera parte, clidatur certis et liquidis 
probationibus, quae ipsem destruant : quod etiam agnoscit in practata 
instructione S. Officium : post verba enim relata, statim addit : “ At 
“si pracsumptio haee iuris quae ex menstrua habitatione oritur, 
* contrariis clidatur probationibus, quibus eccrto ac liquide constet 
* praedictum animum nullo modo exstitisse, tune profecto contrarium 
* proferri debere iudicium manifestum est, quia praesumptio cedere 
“debet veritati.’ Porro argumenta quae, ex parte contraria, 
afferuntur contra hance iuris praesumptionem, non ca sunt quae illam 
destruant. 

Dicunt patroni actricis, si tractatus matrimoniales cum Georgio 
Lelorrain rupti fuissent, Leoniam reversuram fuisse Bruxellas, ut 
asserunt plures testes, et ideo ipsam non habuisse intentionem 
remanendi in loco Tantonville per maiorem anni partem. Verum hoc 
argumentum non clidit pracfatam pracsumptionem. Revera_ plures 
testes asscrunt Leoniae propositum fuisse ut Bruxellas, in domum 
familiarem rediret, in casu matrimonii cum Georgio non contracti. 
Sed alii testes, e contra, negant hoe propositum, et dicunt Leoniac 
mentem potius fuisse ut remaneret in pago Tantonville. 

[The conflicting evidence of the witnesses is quoted.] 
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Hoe itaque argumentum patronorum, cum nitatur assertione 
maxime dubia, evertere nequit supradictam iuris praesumptionem. 

Dicunt patroni actricis ipsam non potuisse commorari in loco 
TantonviJle tempore sufficienti ad acquirendum quasi-domicilium, 
quia nimirum ibi nihil fere possidebat (scilicet tantum “ une malle ”’). 
Verum, de facto, ante matrimonium habitavit in Tantonville per novem 
circiter menses, scilicet a fine septembris anni 1905, usque ad diem 
matrimonii, nimirum 14 iunii anni 1906. 

Ceterum, cum Leonia illue quotannis, rusticationis causa, ad unum 
aut alterum mensem se conferre soleret, cubiculum aut cubicula, quae 
ad usum ecius erant, ita instructa esse debebant, ut ad habitationem 
aliquatenus longam sufficere possent. 

Dicunt patroni actricis non posse fingi rationabilem causem cur 
Leonia Ulens remanere voluerit in loco Tantonville ultra sex menses, 
nisi dicatur ipsam voluisse ibi figere sedem stabilem, et sic acquirere 
ibi verum domicilium, quod est inverosimile. Nee etiam hoc patron- 
orum argumentum ita clarum et certum est, ut evertat supradictam 
praesumptionem iuris. Non enim desunt causae propter quas Leonia 
sibi proponcre potuerit remanere in pago Tantonville ultra sex menses. 
Sibi enim proponere potuit vel ut remaneret apud aviam, quae senex 
erat et infirma, ad curam cius agendam, sicut curam egerat matris (ut 
dicit rev. Vernier, parochus loci Tantonville, ad 9), vel ut remaneret 
apud aviam, donec ipsa, Leonia, honeste collocaretur in matrimonium. 
In utroque casu, secundum probabiles provisiones, causa longiorem, 
et verisimiliter ultra sex menses, commorationem requirebat. 

Ceterum notandum est, ad adstruendum hoc Leoniae quasi- 
domicilium, non esse necessarium ut indicetur et demonstretur causa 
praecisa huius quasi-domicilii: sed sufficere ut patroni actricis non 
clare demonstrent huiusmodi causam abesse: cum enim = quasi- 
domicilium, in casu, praesumatur, etiam adesse pracsumitur causa 
sufficiens huius quasi-domicilii : porro Patronos non clare demonstrasse 
huiusmodi causam abesse patet ex dictis. 

Verum, dato, non concesso, Leoniam non habuisse tune temporis 
quasi-domicilium in loco Tantonville, non idco concludi potest eius 
matrimonium, in hoe loco contractum, fuisse invalidum: in hae enim 
hypothesi, Leonia fuisset iuridice vaga, quippe quae de facto deserucrit 
domicilium familiare Bruxellense, sine animo revertendi, idcoque, 
etiam in hoe casu, parochus Tantonville valide potuisset cius matri- 
monio intcresse. 

Quod autem Leonia domicilium familiare Bruxcllense sine animo 
revertendi deserucrit, constat ex Actis processus. 

1. Hoe asserunt tum Georgius Lelorrain, vir conventus, tum tres 
testes, quorum verba supra recitata sunt, scilicet Albertus Ulens frater 
actricis, losephus Gilson cius levir, et Robertus Iosephus Lelorrain 
frater viri conventi. 
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2. Praecipua probatio constat duobus factis, praesertim simul 
iunctis, scilicet quod Leonia domum paternam, quatenus ad eam 
pertinebat, vendiderit ct bona sua mobilia ex hac domo abduxerit. 

Mortua enim matre dic 25 ianuarii anri 1906, domus familiaris 
quam semper Leonia cum matre incoluerat, remansit indivisa inter 
quatuor coheredes nempe Albertum Ulens ct tres sorores, ¢ quibus 
Leonia. Porro, vi conventionis initae exeunte aprile vel ineunte maio 
ciusdem anni 1906, tres ex his coheredibus, e quibus Leonia, partem 
suam quarto coheredi, scilicet Margaritae Ulens, quae Iosepho Gilson 
nupserat, vendiderunt: imo, statim post initam conventionem, 
Margarita Ulens cum viro suo possessionem domus emptae coepit, 
licet actus publicus, manu notarii, scriptus non fuerit nisi postea, scilicet 
die 30 novembris anni 1906: quae omnia constant ex Actis. Hac 
igitur facta venditione, mentem suam_ derelinquendi domicilium 
familiare Leonia manifestabat: ius enim omne amittebat in domo 


deineeps habitandi. 


Nee solum Leonia suam domus partem vendidit, sed etiam omnia 
bona mobilia quae in hac domo habebat alio transtulit, scilicet in 
conditorium conductum, vulgo garde-meubles. 

[In proof of which her own statements are quoted.] 

Unde Leonia, amisso quolibet iure in domo familiari habitandi, et 
alio abductis mobilibus, manifeste significavit animum suum ibi non 
amplius habitandi, nisi, ut patet, more itinerantis aut hospitis. 

Dicunt patroni actricis, quod attinet ad venditionem domus, hane 
non fuisse firmam, nisi cum actus publicus venditionis manu notarii 
conscriptus est, scilicet die 30 novembris anni 1906, et proinde tempore 
matrimonii Leoniam ius suum in partem domus, quae ci competebat, 
conservasse. Assertum autem suum probant articulo 1341 codicis 
civilis Gallici (qui in ditione Belgica viget), vi cuius, ut aiunt, pro- 
prietas bonorum immobilium non antea transfertur quam conventio in 
scripturam legitime redigatur. Verum patroni, non recte interpretati 
sunt dictum articulum 1341: in hoe enim articulo non agitur de 
translatione dominii, sed de probatione contractuum in gencre. 

[Proved by quotations from the law itself.] 

Unde omnino pacificum est inter interpretes codicis civilis Gallici, 
im venditione dominium transferri sola conventione verbali, et prius- 
quam traditio fiat, aut scriptura conficiatur ; unde dicunt venditionem 
esse contractum consensualem, id est, qui solo consensu_perficitur, 
non vero solemnem, qui scilicet actum publicum ad validitatem exigat, 
ut est donatio immobilium (art. 931-932). Unde, in specie nostra, 
facile explicatur quomodo Iosephus Gilson et cius uxor, Margarita 
Ulens, possessionem domus emptae pacifice inicrint statim post 
conventionem verbalem, longe ante conscriptum actum venditionis 
publicum, ct etiam quomodo Leonia recte dixerit: ‘ A ce moment 
“(ineunte maio 1906) j’y étais encore chez moi. Quand j’y suis 
“ retournée & la fin de mai, j’y étais au contraire chez mon beau-frére. 
‘* A’ce dernier voyage, je n’avais plus aucune affaire personnelle dans 
“la maison de mon beau-frére.” 
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™ Unde, uti supra dictum est, Leonia, excunte aprile vel ineunte maio 
anno 1906, vere;et™ proprie partem domus familiaris, quae ad ipsam 
spectabat, vendiderat, et quodlibet ius suum in hac domo dimiserat. 

Nec dicatur Leoniam in domo familiari retinuisse cubiculum : 
quod signum est ipsam animum revertendi non amisisse. 

{Such retention shown to be inconsistent with the sale, the transfer 
of her property, and her own and other witnesses’ statements. | 

, Unde hace retentio cubiculi, de qua agunt aliqui testes, non potest 
intelligi in stricto sensu, sed in hoc tantum sensu, quem exposuit ipsa 
Leonia, scilicet quod soror et levir Leoniae, emptores domus familiaris, 
ipsam invitaverint ut, si tractatus matrimoniales rupti essent, in 
praefatam domum reverteretur. Quae tamen invitatio, cum orta fucrit 
ex mera benevolentia et absque ullo pacto, et sic potuerit retrahi, 
Leoniac fundamentum pracbere non potuit ut firmam intentionem in 
illam domum, more incolae, revertendi haberet. Retinendum ergo est, 
Leoniam, vendendo partem domus quae ipsius erat, nullum in ca 
cubiculum retinendo, et abducendo ex ea omnia mobilia sua, sat super- 
que manifestasse animum suum illuc non amplius revertendi, saltem 
more incolae et habitantis. 

Nee dicatur Leoniam in domo familiari domesticos retinuisse : 
quod conservati domicilii signum praecipuum est. Revera, in suo 
secundo interrogatorio, Leonia dicit se domesticos, de quibus agitur, 
suo proprio servitio circa diem 20 aut 23 aprilis adhibuisse, cis 
stipendia solvisse, additque illos in domo usque ad diem 3. iunii 
remansisse. Verum nihil inde erui potest quod conclusiones hucusque 
deductas mutet: horum nempe praesentia domesticorum in domo 
Bruxellensi nullo modo significare potest Leoniam animum_ illuc 
redeundi retinuisse : nam, ex una parte, haec domesticorum praesentia, 
in loco Tantonville, erat inutilis: hie enim Leoniac, in domo aviac, 
non deerant servi, qui ct matri acgrotanti operam, ct aviae sibique 
consucta officia hucusque pracstiterant: ex altcra parte, eorum 
praecsentia crat utilis in domo Bruxellensi, quo Leonia, aliquoties ante 
matrimonium, a ultima expedienda negotia, sibi, more itincrantis 
ct hospitis, ut dictum est, reverti proponebat, et revera reversa est. 
Pronum ergo erat, ut illi domestici, antequam novos coniuges in 
domicilium mariti sequerentur, in eo loco remanerent, ubi eorum 
praesentia utilior esse videbatur, scilicet in domo Bruxellensi. Hoc 
ergo factum, mansionis scilicet domesticorum in hac domo, praevalere 
nequit illi triplici facto, supra demonstrato, scilicet quod Leonia 
domum vendiderit, quod nullum in ea eubiculum sibi iure retinuerit, 
quod inde bona sua mobilia abduxcrit. 4 

Allegant etiam patroni actricis, ad excludendam derclictionem 
domicilii familiaris ex parte Leoniac, ius Romanum, scilicet L. Ea 
quae, 32, D. Ad Municipalem, 50, 1 “ Ea quae desponsa est, ante 
*contractas nuptias non mutat domicilium.” | Certum est, iure 
Romano, ex relata lege, sponsam domicilium non amittere, nisi per 
ipsum eclebratum matrimonium ; ita ut si reliquerit domum paternam 
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cum suis bonis, et etiam cum intentione non amplius revertendi, ct 
habitare incepcrit in loco ubi sponsus habitat, hace omnia pro nihilo 
habeantur et sint, si forte matrimonium non fiat: ita ut, in hoe casu, 
sponsam domicilium patcrnum retinuisse omnino dicendum sit : quorum 
omnium ratio est, quod derelictio domicilii cx parte sponsac ct 
asportatio mobilium, ct incepta habitatio in loco domicilii sponsi, 
factae erant sub conditione, sciliect quod matrimonium fiat : conditione 
ergo non impleta, pracfata omnia. iure nulla ct irrita fiunt. Quac 
iuris Romani dispositio, ipsi iuri naturali innixa, viget ctiam in iure 
vanonico, ct ab H. S. T. applicata fuit in Parisien. Nullit. Matr., 
die 27 ianuarii anni 1912 (cfr. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, t. IV., p. 282). 
Verum hace lex sapientissima in suo genuino sensu intelligenda est : 

1. In ca non agitur nisi de sponsa: porro, in nostra specic, nullo 
modo constat Leoniam iam fuisse Georgio desponsatam, cum suam 
domus partem sorori vendidit: ipsa cnim d¢icit in secunda sua 
depositione : “* Dans les premiers jours de mai, je suis allée 4 Bruxelles 
“pour consulter mon directeur de conscience, monsicur Devacl. 
“ Aprés lentretien que j’cus avee lui, jétais décidée a épouscr 
*monsieur Lelorrain, et je le lui fis dire par lintermédiaire de ma 
tante, madame Albert Tourtel. Quant a lui, il m’avait deja dit, 
avant le 5 mai, que, pour lui, il était tout décidé. Il avait été 
convenu, dés la fin d’avril, que la maison de famille serait attribuéc 
a mon beau-frére et & ma sceur monsicur ct madame Gilson. <A 
‘mon voyage des premiers jours de mai, dont je viens de parler, 4 
partir du 5 mai, je restai quelques jours 4 Bruxclles aprés avoir vu 
‘mon directeur et pris mon parti pour le mariage, afin daider ma 
secur ct mon beau-frére 4 leur emménagement.” 

Igitur secundum ipsam actricem, venditio facta est in fine apnilis, 
ipsa autem non resolvit matrimonium cum Georgio nisi initio maii : 
licet ergo, ex dictis quorundam testium, aliqua dubitatio circa tempus 
venditionis exsurgat, attamen ex depositione Leoniac, saltem con- 
cluditur venditionem praccessisse proposito suo matrimonii. Eadem 
conclusio cruitur ex depositione Iosephi Gilson. 

[His evidence quoted.] 

Igitur, licet actrix et Iosephus Gilson non concordent quoad dicm 
venditionis, concordant tamen quoad rem principalem, quac sola 
nostra interest, id est, quoad prioritatem venditionis relative ad 
sponsalia Leoniae. 

2. Pracfata lege nuilo modo interdictum est sponsae maiorenni, ne 
utatur iure suo mutandi domicilium: ut enim dicit Fourncret, in suo 
egregio opere Du domicile matrimonial, p. 53: ‘* Modestin aurait-il 
“ voulu dire, par exemple, que la fiancée est frappée dineapacité de 
** changer de domicile entre les fiangailles ct le mariage ? Pour quelle 
“raison? Chacun peut se constitucr domicile ot il veut, sauf, nous 
*Vavons vu, la ot le séjour lui a été interdit. {Si done il plait a la 
** fiancée de se fixer dans la ville ou elle doit contracter plus tard 
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“mariage, d’y transporter summam rerum fortunarumque suarum, 
“comme le droit commun Vexige pour preuve du changement de 
“ domicile, on ne voit pas pourquoi sa qualité de fiancée devant sc 
“marier, ct prochainement, et précisément dans le licu ou elle 
“s’installe, rendrait doutcuse la signification dc la démarche si 
“claire qu’elle fait.” 

Cum igitur, ex tribus factis supra expositis, Lconia maoirennis et 
superadulta, satis manifestaverit suum animum derclinqucndi domum 
paternam, ci obiici non potest L. Ea quae, supra relata ; iure cnim suo 
usa est. 

3. Cetcrum, ex scric factorum et toto processu, patet venditionem 
domus familiaris Bruxellensis factam fuisse omnino independenter a 
sponsalibus ct matrimonio Leoniac, ita ut, sive hoe matrimonium 
fieret, sive non, venditio firma permanerct: facta est enim vi art. 
815 codicis civilis Gallici (qui viget in Belgio), secundum quem, quando 
agitur de bonis indivisis inter plures coheredes, si saltem unus ex illis 
petat divisionem, divisio fieri debet. Cum ergo, in ecasu. inter 
coheredes de divisione facienda convenirct, divisio ficri dcbuit. Lex 
ergo Ea quae vihil commune habet cum praescnti specie. 

Allegant tandem patroni actricis statum “ vagi ”’ esse extraordina- 
rium, et minime praesumendum, ct ideo invictis argumentis debere 
demonstrari. Certum est statum * vagi ” esse extraordinarium, odiosum, 
et minime pracsumendum, ad mentem iuris Romani, scilicct L. 29. D. 
Ad Municipalem, 50,1: “* Difficile est sine domicilio esse quemquam ” ; 
et hoe recognovit pluries etiam H. S. O. pracsertim in iam citata 
Parisien., Nullit. Matr., diei 27 ianuarii anni 1912 (Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, t. 1V., n. 281). Verum hie status “ vagi ” licct extraordinarius, 
est tamen possibilis, praescrtim si agatur de iis vagis, qui non sunt 
minime vagabundi, sed, derclicto proprio domicilio, in altero nondum 
sunt firmitcer collocati. In hoe ergo ecasu, sufficit, ad probandum 
aliquem esse ** vagum,”’ ut simul demonstretur recessus a priori domicilio, 
et animus illue non amplius revertendi: quod factum fuisse in easu 
Leoniac, patet ex allatis supra argumentis. 

Quibus omnibus consideratis ct scdulo perpensis, Christi nomine 
invocato, Nos infrascripti Auditores, pro Tribunali sedentes ect solum 
Deum prac oculis habentes, infirmata sententia curiae archicpiscopalis 
Parisiensis, deccrnimus, declaramus ct definitive sententiamus : Non 
constare de nullitate matrimonii inter Leoniam Ulens et Georgium 
Lelorrain, ct sic proposito dubio respondemus Negative. Statuentes 
practereca camdem Leoniam Ulens ad omnes iudicii expensas teneri. 


Romac, in sede Tribunalis S. R. Rotae, die 5 maii 1914. 
S. Many, Ponens. 
F. Heiner. 
I. Prior. 
L. + S. 
Ex Cancellaria S$. R. Rotac, 19 maii 1914. 
Sac. Taneredes Tani, Notarius. 
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Tue Nature or a Vatip MATRIMONIAL CONSENT. 
(Decided 6th July, 1914, published 16th October, 1914.) 


In the discussion of the reasons which led to the final decision, 
the judges cmphasise :— 

1°. The necessity, for valid marriage, of a true internal consent. 

2°. The difficulty, but not impossibility, of proving in foro externo 
the absence of such consent. 

3°. The importance in that connexion of being able to point to a 
cause why consent was withheld. 

4°. The distinction between an intention opposed to the bonwm 
sacramenti and one opposed to the bonum fidei or bonum prolis. The 
former if positively entertained, invalidates the marriage : the latter 
only if made a constituent part of the contract. Later on, the 
distinction is expressed in other words: the former, if positive, is a 
constituent part of the contract, the latter may not be. [On this 
point, the document, though not quite free from obscurities, is more 
satisfactory than the ordinary text books]. 

On the evidence of witnesses, the judges come to the conclusion 
that there was a truce internal consent, not opposed to the essenee of 
the contract; and, therefore, declare “non constare de nullitate 
matrimonii in casu.” 


SACRA ROMANA ROTA. 


OREGONOPOLITANA. 
NULLITATIS MATRIMONIT (DINA SMITH-ABNER O’KIEFFE). 


Dina Smith. dum 16 annorum erat, primo cognovit virum, Abnerunr 
O’Kieffe, atque sensim intimiori facta consuetudine inter illos, duos 
post annos spes utrique arridebat amores inceptos matrimonio com- 
plendi. Resistcbant vero Dinae parentes catholici, eo quod vir omnino 
irreligiosus crat, et ne baptizatus quidem fuerat. Mortuo puellac 
patre, mater tandem instabat ut filia omne consortium cum Abnero. 
abseinderet, nisi hie sacro baptismate abluerctur. Ne nuptiis optatis 
renuntiare teneretur, vir consensit, et die 17 martii 1895 baptismum 
recepit, atque dic 8 mensis octobris subsequentis in ecclesia Ssmi 
Rosarii apud Pine Ridge cum Dina, vigesimum tune annum agente, 
in matrimonio coniunctus est. Vita tamen coniugalis haud feliciter 
processit, et quinque post menses Abner uxorem descruit, ect alteri 
mulieri scrius adhaecsit. Tandem et ipsa Dina amorem vertit in 
alium virum, cum quo nuptias inire cupit, ac proinde a curia Oregono- 
politana petiit, ut primum suum matrimonium irritum declararetur 
ex capite simulati consensus ex parte viri: sententia autem Curiae in 
favorem vinculi cmissa est. Appellante muliere ad S. N. Ordinem, 
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quaestio nobis proponitur sub dubio consueto: An constet de 
matrimonii nullitate in casu? 

Iniure. Fictus seu simulatus consensus habetur quando contrahens 
externe quidem verba consensum exprimentia serio et rite profert, 
interne autem non consentit. Cum contractus matrimonialis de esseutia 
sua sit voluntarius ac liber, et actu ipsius voluntatis externe expresso 
perficiatur, defectus consensus interni ex lege naturae illum nullum 
reddit. Innocentius III in cap. 26 De sponsalibus, habet: “ quod 
“si ita res se habuerit, videlicet quod ille non proposuit cam ducere 
‘in uxorem, nee unquam consensit in pracdictam personam, non 
* debet ex illo facto coniugium iudicari, cum nec substantia coniugalis 

contractus, nec forma contrahendi coniugium valeat  inveniri : 

“ quoniam ex altera parte dolum solummodo adfuit, ct defuit omnino 

‘consensus, sine quo cetera nequcunt foedus coniugale perficerc.” 
Cf. Coseius, De sep. thori, lib. 1, cap. 8, n. 96 et seq., Sanchez, lib. 2, 
disp. 25, n. 2 et 3; Gasparri, vol. 2, n. 908 ct seq., ed. 1904. 

Consensus vero fictus difficilis est probationis, ut notat Glossa in 
cit. cap. 26, De sponsal., v. mulierem: “* Sed pone quod aliquis prote- 
stetur coram pluribus quod omnia quae dicet vel facict, non facict 
animo contrahendi matrimonium, ct postea publice dicet : Consentio 
in te: numquid hie est matrimonium, vel non? In casu isto dico 
quod Ecclesia iudicare debet pro matrimonio: quia recurrendum 
est ad communem verborum intelligentiam ... Talia enim verba 
non possunt servire suae intentioni: practerea, si probet quod illa 
verba protestatus fuit primo, potuit postea reeedere ab illa voluntate, 
et consentire in illam, et hoe videtur per illud quod postea publice 
* fecit ; et si dicat adhue tempore contractus erat in eadem voluntate. 
non creditur ci, quia contra cum debet fieri interpretatio, qui dolum 
“ome eee” 

Etsi non nimis rigorose applicanda sit hace Glossae regula, ut 
videantur excludi etiam probationes moralem certitudinem gignentes, 
tamen praecsumptionces iuris ct favor quo gaudet matrimonium dictant 
consentum matrimonialem, semel rite expressum, esse verum non 
simulasum. Ut notat D’Annibale ex Iure Romano (vol. 2, n. 412. 
not. 45): “ Nemo existimandus est dixisse quod non mente cogitaverit 
“(L. 7, De suppel. legat.) licet id ipse affirmet (Ex 1, 5, De Probat. 
“ C. 5. eod. tit.; Lugo, 22, 48), neque enim ei credendum est (L. 13 
“ C. Non num. pec.), nisi id suadeat iusta ct urgentissima causa.” In 
foro conscientiae, utique, credi potest asserenti se simulate con- 
sensisse, quia ibi agitur de bono spirituali poenitentis, et viget 
principium “ confitenti pro se et contra se eredendum est”; in foro 
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autem externo agitur de administranda iustitia ius suum petenti, et 
standum est allegatis ct probatis (Sanchez, disp. 45, n. 2). 

Ad simulationem probandam requiritur ut constect imprimis de 
“ausa ae (Coscius, De sep. thori, lib. 1, cap. 8, n. 100; Gasparri, 
vol, 2, n. 912, ed. 1904; Rota, decis. 13, n. 6, p. 19, tom. 2): quac 
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proportionata esse debet, scu talis quac, simulantis indole et circum 
stantiis perpensis, eumdem ad ritum matrimonialem perficiendum 
inducere possit. Gravis omnino et urgens debet esse huiusmodi causa 
in existimatione simulantis, cum per ritum externum impletum iure 
simul civili et eeclesiastico omnia matrimonii onera in se sumere 
teneatur, donee defectus ipsius consensus interni, in foro externo invicte 
probetur. Cognita causa simulationis, confirmari debet simulatus 
consensus ex coniecturis et pracsumptionibus, quae ex variis matri- 
monii circumstantiis, sive anteeedentibus, sive concomitantibus, sive 
subsequentibus petuntur. 

In facto. Nulla causa simulationis in Actis affertur, quae propor- 
tionata scu adacquata dici potest in existimatione viri matrimonium 
contrahentis. Duae indicantur a testibus : 

[The alleged causes—that he only wanted her money, and was 
anxious to be rid of her importunities—are examined and declared 
insufficient. ] 

Deficiente causa simulationis proportionata, evinci nequit con- 
sensum fuisse simulatum. Facta insuper non desunt in matrimonii 
cireumstantiis, quae suadent Abnerum O’Kicffe verum consensum 
matrimonialem dedisse. Partes enim duos annos cum dimidio ante 
nuptias consuctudinem familiarem ad invicem fovebant : vir obstacula 
ad matrimonium forti animo vicit; parentes enim puellae unioni 
adversabantur ex co quod Abner acatholicus fuerit, et mortuo puellae 
patre, mater illi peremptorie iussit ut omnem consuctudinem cum 
viro continuo obtruncaret, nisi ille baptismum suscipere vellet: vir 
itaque, quamvis indolis irreligiosac esset, uti omnes fere testes 
affirmant, baptismum suscepit, prout actrix narrat, co fine ut cum ipsa 
in matrimonio coniungi posset. Matrimonium spontanec ex utraque 
parte consummatum est, et quinque menses, paucis  intervallis 
interruptos, cohabitarunt. 

Dubitari, ergo, nequit virum intentionem habuisse contrahendi 
matrimonium ; ac proinde reiici debet caput accusationis ex simulato 
consensu. At non ideo patet matrimonium in casu cx omni parte esse 
validum. Plures enim testes, sive ore sive seripto, sub iuramento 
declarant virum etiam ante matrimonium dixisse se intentionem 
habuisse non cohabitandi cum Dina Smith, sed potius eamdem 
deserendi. Ita I. F. Wasmund, Ioannes ct Anna Riggs, N. F. Wasmund, 
Georgius A. O. Kieffe, G. R. Neach. Docent enim auctores inten- 
tionem contrahendi componi posse cum intentione non se obligandi, 
ct iuxta plures magnae auctoritatis doctores, invalidum esse matri- 
monium tali animo contractum. (D’Annib., vol. 2, n. 402; Gasparri, 
vol. 2, n. 919). Ait Gasparri, 1. c. “Si contrahens habet quidem 
* intentionem contrahendi matrimonium, sed simul habet intentionem 
* explicitam et positivam sese non obligandi aliquo modo: scilicet non 
“ vult tradere-acceptare ius coéundi; aut illud vult tradere-acceptarc 
** sed sua intentione excludit vel limitat cius ordinationem ad prolem, 
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“vel perpetuitatem vel unitatem, dicens, non interpretative tantum, 
sed positive, in mente sua: Volo contrahere matrimonium, sed 
..... nolo tradere ius perpetuum ct exclusivum: non cst dubium 
*“hune contrahentem in genere peccare; insuper matrimonium est 
“‘ prorsus irritum ex defectu consensus.” 

Cum vero simplex intentio contrahentis contraria bono Sacramenti, 
scu indissolubilitati matrimonii, diversimode iudicanda sit ab intentione 
contra bonum fidei vel prolis, praestat paulisper immorari in iure hac 
in re explicitius declarando. 

Qui matrimonium init, intendens positive, non interpretative 
tantum, matrimonium solubile ob causam quamcunque contrahere, 
nulliter contrahit, ctiamsi haec intentio non deducatur in pactum 
inter partes; quia deesset obiectum substantiale contractus matri- 
monialis, ius nempe perpetuum ct exclusivum utendi corpore ad opus 
generationis. Id communiter tradunt auctores: ita Sanchez, lib. 
2, disp. 29, n. 11 ct 12; lib. 5, disp. 12, n. 5; Gonzales in tit. De 
condit. app.. cap. 7,n. 9; De Lugo, Disp. Scolast., De Sacram. in gener., 
disp. 9, sect. 8, n. 130; Gasparri, tom. 2, n. 919 et ed. 1904; Wernz, 
Tus matr., t. 302, not. 44, ed. 1911; Ballerini-Gury, tom. 2, n. 152, 
not. a), p. 510 ed. 1869; Ballerini-Palmicri, Opus morale, tom. 6, n. 
492 seq. ed. 1892 (Cf. Nicien., coram Many, Thaon-Alard). Wernz, 
c. g. ait le. “ At cum intentione vel unius partis celebrandi matri- 
““monium ad tempus, sive separabile, contra bonum Sacramenti, 
* etiam sine pacto valor nuptiarum non consistit.” 

'E contra, intentio contraria bono fidei vel prolis, contractum 
matrimonium non irritat, nisi in pactum deducta fuerit. Hace 
diversitas pendet a diversa relatione quae intercedit inter contractum 
matrimonialem et bona fidei vel prolis ex una parte, ct ex alia inter 
contractum ct bonum Sacramenti, secu indissolubilitatem ‘vinculi. 
Indissolubilitas vinculi ad ipsum esse matrimonii pertinct, bonum fidei 
ct prolis ad usum matrimonii, non ad esse ipsius, ut loquitur D. 
Thomas, citatus a Sanchesio, lib. 2, disp. 19, n. 12 seq., qui doctrinam 
doctoris Angelici sequitur; ideo matrimonium sine ipsis consistere 
potest, dum sine indissolubilitate vinculi consistere nequit. De natura 
sua, scilicet, indissolubilitas est pars constitutiva contractus matri- 
monialis, quae si excludatur, co ipso excluditur contractus matrimonialis. 
Deducere aliqam conditionem in pactum matrimoniale nihil aliud 
significat quam facere talem conditionem partem  constitutivam 
contractus matrimonialis (V. Wernz, |. c. in textu); si autem solubile 
vinculum positive intenditur, co ipso, ex sua natura, est pars con- 
stitutiva contractus ; si, ex altera parte, conditio contra bonum fidci 
vel prolis etiam positive intenditur, non co ipso, seu ex sua natura, 
in contractum ingreditur, quia bonum fidei ct prolis consequitur 
contractum in suo esse iam constitutum; ideo, ut talis conditio in 
contractum ipsum ingrediatur, et consequenter illum irritum reddat, 
requiritur specialis actus voluntatis, quo non solum positive intenditur 
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conditio contra bonum fidei ct prolis, sed ctiam ut ita intendatur ut prae- 
valeat intentioni generali contrahendi matrimonium prout ordinarie 
contrahitur, i. e. prout a Deo institutum est, seu iuxta legem Christi 
seu doctrinam catholicam ; pracvalet autem huic intentioni generali, 
quatenus consensus in matrimonio datus in suo esse pendet a conditione 
contra bonum fidei vel prolis. 

Haee doctrina elucect ex distinctione quam communiter faciunt 
auctores recentiores inter assumptionem obligationis quoad bonum 
fidei ct prolis et adimplementum obligationis assumptae; quae 
distinctio fundatur in altera de qua loquitur Sanchez (lib. 2, disp. 
29, n. 12) inter “ obligationem et exsccutionem,” vel in illa antiquiori 
D. Thomac, a Sanchesio ibidem citati, inter bonum fidei ct  prolis 
spectatum “in principiis et in seipsis”: dicunt enim conditiones 
appositas (Gregorius P. vap., 7, X, h. t. “si generationem evites),” 
‘sl pro quaestu adulterandum te tradas,” intelligendas esse generatim 
de intentione contra adimplementum obligationis assumptae, quia 
ita conciliari possunt duo contrarii voluntatis*actus, contrarii nempe 
ex parte obicctorum, quae inter se aliquatenus opponuntur, non tamen 
se invicem neeessario excludunt; nam ambo hi voluntatis actus in 
suo esse simul permancre possunt ; uno scilicet actu voluntatis intenditur 
contractus ipse matrimonialis, altero excluditur bonum aliquod (fidei 
vel prolis), quod ab ipso contractu dimanare deberct. Nullus vero 
locus est huic distinctioni respectu boni Sacramenti, seu indissolu- 
bilitatis vinculi ; heie enim assumptio obligationis et adimplementum 
obligationis assumptae identificatur in ipso actu voluntatis positivo 
quo vinculum perpetuum intenditur. Si vir, itaque, intendit reapse 
matrimonialem contractum i. e. vinculum indissolubile, ct simul intendit 
certis in adiunctis uxorem abjicere ct alteri mulieri adhacrere, contra 
bonum fidei seu fidelitatis directe peccat (Sanchez, 1. ¢.), vineulum 
intactum manet; si vero dicatur ipsum sibi reservare potestatem 
in certis adjunctis uxorem abiiciendi et vineulum ipsum violandi, 
iam non amplius intendit vinculum indissolubile contrahcre, ” seu ius 
perpetuum ct exclusivum traderec-acceptare : hi duo actus voluntatis, 
nimirum, ex scipsis se mutuo execludunt, quia non solum contrarii sunt, 
sed contrarii cirea idem obiectum ; per unum scilicct intenditur vincu- 
Jum indissolubile, per alium idem vineulum indissolubile excluditur. 

Unde Sanchez loc. cit. ait : “* Id tamen observandum est, aliud esse 
‘* sentiendum de tribus matrimonii bonis, quoad obligationem et quoad 
‘** exsecutionem : nam quoad obligationem omnia illa sunt de matri- 
** monii essentia . . . Si tamen haee considerentur quoad exsecutionem 
‘et in seipsis, sie bonum Sacramenti, quod est indissolubile vinculum 
“est de essentia Sacramenti; non autem fides ct proles, ut optime 
“ notat ibi D. Thomas. Hine fit ut intentio contraria bono Sacramenti 
‘‘ irritet matrimonium : non autem intentio contraria bono fidei et pro- 
“lis: si tamen adversaretur intentio bono fidei et prolis quoad sua 
** principia, similiter irritaret matrimonium . . . Respondetur, ad bonum 
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“ Sacramenti minime pertincre non separari ab uxore quoad thorum, 
“sed tantum ut vinculum sit indissolubile ; ad bonum autem fidei ct 
“ prolis pertinere, seu tantum obligationem ad ca servanda, sed etiam 
*jpsorum bonorum exsecutionem, unde recte dicit S. Thomas bonum 
“ Sacramenti semper esse de essentia: non vero alia bona, et in hoe 
“ versatur differentia.” 

Attamen negari nequit ct documenta pontificia et graves auctores 
declarasse conditionem solvendi matrimonium ob adulterium vel alias 
causas non irritare contractum nisi in pactum deducta fuerit. Ita 
responsio S. Officii dici 2 oct. 1680 ad dubium ab episcopo Bornensi 
propositum : “ An sit validum matrimonium cum intentione foedandi 
“vel solvendi matrimonium?” RK. “ Si ista sint deducta in pactum, 
*seu cum ista conditione sint contracta, matrimonia sunt nulla: sin 
“ aliter sunt valida” (Collectan. Prop., vol. 2, p. 83; Instructio S. 
Officii dici 9 decembris 1874). Item plurics in Instructione ciusdem 
S. Officii dici 18 deecembris 1872 ad Vie. Ap. Oceaniae Central. 
(Collectan. Prop., vol. 2, p. 57, 59). Wernz ctiam loe. cit. 

In huiusmodi vero documentis clarum est ex contextu non agi de 
distinctione inter contrahentcm simpliciter cum positiva intentione 
matrimonium solubile ex una parte, et ex altera contrahentem cum 
tali positiva intentione in pactum deducta, sed potius inter illum qui 
contrahit cum crrore concomitanti de indissolubilitate coniugii, menti 
quidem inhacrenti, quin tamen actu positivo voluntatis coniugium 
dissolubile intendat, ct ex alia parte contrahentem cum _ positiva 
intentione matrimonium dissolubile. Ita Instructio supra citata S. 
Officii dici 9 dec. 1874: “ Verum A. T. optime novit hune errorem 
“menti inhacrentem, ct non deductum in pactum, matrimonio non 
officere, ut saepe disertis conceptisque verbis declaravit hace S. 
“CC.” Et Instructio altera S. Officii dici 18 dee. 1872: “ Ex quo 
*apparct hoc traditum esse: crrorem menti inhacrentem, qui tamen 
non sit deductus in pactum sive conditionem, validitati non officere, 
eoque tantum in casu invalidum reddere, cum, consideratis formulis 
quae in actu contractus adhibitae sunt, merito dici possit fuisse 
in pactum deductum.” Similiter Litterae Pii VI dici 11 iulii 1789 ad 
archiepiscopum Pragensem : ‘* Nee deest intima ratio cur intentio con- 
“ trahendi iuxta placita sectae adstrucntis aut legis permittentis disso- 
* Jutionem matrimonii, non officiat cius valori, modo non deducatur in 
* pactum ; ctenim hoe ipso quod acatholici, vano errore decepti, existi- 
“mant solutionem matrimonii minime repugnare legi Christi, hine 
“ut in corum mente proptcr falsam illam cxistimationem intentio con- 
“trahendi iuxta huiusmodi leges aut sectac placita, minime excludat 
* primariam intentionem contrahendi iuxta divinam legem per Christum 
* confirmatam.,” 

Iamvero in pactum deducitur intentio solvendi matrimonium co 
ipso quod positive intenditur, quia nihil aliud requiritur ut fiat pars 
constitutiva contractus ; conditionem cnim in pactum deduccre, ut iam 
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innuimus cx Wernz supra cit., significat camdem facere partem consti- 
tutivam contractus: non item intentio contrahendi cum conditione 
contra bonum fidei vel prolis, quia etiamsi haee conditio positive 
intendatur, non co ipso est pars constitutiva contractus ; intendi enim 
potest ita ut coéxistat cum intentione contrahendi verum matrimonium, 
videlicet si conditio ista rcspuat tantummodo adimplementum obliga- 
tionis assumptac (Cf. Bened. XIV De Syn., lib. 13, cap. 22, n. 7). 

Ex depositionibus testium crui nequit Abnerum O’ Kieffe habuisse 
intentionem contrahendi matrimonium solummodo ad tempus, scu dis- 
solubile. Interrogata mulicr “ Vi ha mai detto che se vi avesse spo- 
‘“* sata non avrebbe cid un legame,” respondit : “* No, altrimenti non lo 
“ avrei sposato.” Ex verbis ipsius viri unam vel duas hcbdomadas 
post matrimonium testi Camillo Dicriew prolatis, apparet cum matri- 
monium contraxisse, sicut alii ordinarie contrahunt: dixit enim: 
“Non voleva sposare, ma cella lo volle ; non mi importa, noi ci siamo 
“ sposati ad ogni modo.” 

Propositum manifestavit, etiam ante matrimonium, uxorem dese- 
rendi, si illa sibi non placucrit, ut refert testis Guliclmus Wasmund : 
alii eum audicrunt idem inconditionate cnuntiantem. At dubium est 
an serio id proposucrit : Anna Chamberlain deponit cum hoe dixisse 
“ ridendo’’; et amicus intimus Abneri, nempe Guliclmus Wasmund, 
testatur: “ Era difficile dire quando egli dieeva qualche cosa, che lo 
-* dicesse sul serio o no.” Imo, facta matrimonium immediate subse- 
quentia ostendunt cum potius non habuisse scriam intcntionem num- 
quam cum mulicre cohabitandi. Matrimonium en'm statim con- 
summatum est, et quinque menses cum uxore cohabitavit. 

Apparct virum, ex disparitate religionis ac morum, infelicem exitum 
ipsorum coniugii praevidisse, atque ita animo comparatum fuisse ut 
separationem a mensa et thoro, loco altereationibus indulgendi, privata 
ipsius auctoritate et arbitrio inducerct, in quo etiam suam uxorem, vexa- 
tionibus pertaesam, cooperaturam fore existimabat. Fatctur Abnerus : 
“ Finalmente stabili di sposarla, ma esponendo la sua intenzione che, 
“se non avesse potuto evitare il matrimonio, ’avrebbe sposata c lasciata 
“appena ne avesse veduto lespediente, pensando ch’clla sarebbe 
“talmente disgustata di lui, che non Vavrebbe seguito . . . clla cra 
“una cattolica troppo fervente, ¢ che (Egli) odiava la Chiesa, e che 
“se egli avesse dimorato con Ici, sarebbe stata spinta a lasciare a 
* Chiesa.” Paullo post nuptias initas, iuxta testem Camillum Dicriew, 
Abner dixit : “ Io potro dimorare con lei, se ogni cosa procede a mio 
“modo. Non mi bisticeer6é con lei, ma Vabbandoncré all’ istante.” 
Intentio vero separationis a mensa ct thoro ad suum arbitrium 
faciendae non secum trahit propositum matrimonii solubilis cx parte 
viri, sed id tantummodo probat cum intendisse obligationes matri- 
moniales non adimplere, quod validitati matrimonii haud offiecre iam 
diximus. Practerea, ut notat Gasparri (n. 1013 ed. 1904), conditio 
de non cohabitando in perpetuum non est contra substantiam matei- 
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monii, sed potius contra cius integritatem (vol. 1, n. 7), et nonnunquam 
matrimonia conscientiac cum hac tacita vel expressa conditione per- 
mittuntur. Non esse quaestionem in casu de intentione contra 
matrimonu perpetuitatem, confirmat mulicris depositio iam citata, 
quae, interrogata “ Viha mai detto che se vi avesse sposata, non 
avrebbe cio un legame?”, respondit: “ No, altrimenti non lo avrei 
sposato.”’ 

Certe vir iniuste egit erga puellam, tali animi dispositionc cam 
ducendo ; ct haud immerito dictum est ab ipso Abnero cum uxorem 
decepisse, ct hoe sensu intelligi potest ciusdem testimonium ** che 
“jl suo consenso... fu solamente un inganno—che laveva 
**ingannata cee.” Ceterum confessio, quam coniuges in ipsa disquisi- 
tione iudiciali faciunt, aut ante illam fecerunt, sed post matrimonii, 
quod accusant, eclebrationem, quatenus contra valorem matrimonii 
pugnat, omni vi probandi carct (cap. 5, X, de eo qui, IV, 13; Wernz, 
n. 745, ed. 1911). 

Quibus omnibus in iure ct in facto perpensis, Christi nomine invo- 
cato, Nos infrascripti Auditores de turno, pro tribunali sedentes ct 
solum Deum prac oculis habentes, decernimus, declaramus ct definitive 
sententiamus, proposito dubio respondentes Negative secu Non constare 
de nullitate matrimonii in casu. 


Romac, in sede tribunalis S. R. Rotac, dic 6 iuli 1914. 


Ioannes Prior, Ponens. 
Aloisius Sincero. 
Joseph Mori. 


L. >< 5. 
Ex Cancellaria, 22 iulii 1914. 
Sac. T. Tani, Notarius. 




















Cheological Articles in the Reviews. 


THe Irish Eccresiastican Recorp. October, 1914.—M. Mac- 
Donagh, * Catholics under the Irish Parliament.’ [An account of 
the amazing state of things during the eighteenth century, with 
some remarks on the Relief Act.| Rev. D. O’Keeffe, * Roger Bacon.’ 
[An appreciation of his work and writings, called forth by the 
celebration of the seventh centenary of his birth.] Rev. E. F. 
Ryan, S.J., * The New Catacombs at Valkenburg.’ [An interesting 
description of the catacombs recently constructed by Mr. Diepen in 
Dutch Limburg after the Roman originals.| Rev. J. L. Doherty, 
‘St. Thomas on sthetic Perception.’ [An examination of his 
comparatively few utterances on the question, with a plea for the 
recognition of the immaterial element in our esthetic knowledge. } 
Rev. J. Brosnan, ‘ The Malice of Lying.’ [Discussion of various 
views, including those of Drs. MacDonald and Cronin.]| M. M. 
Riordan, * Clergy and People of England on the Eve of the Refor- 
mation.—II.’ [A spirited defence of the religious houses. } 
November, 1914.—Rev. W. A. Sutton, S.J., © Faith and Knowledge.’ 
| Faith, not knowledge, the way we are led to God.] L. Gwynn, 
* The Reliquary of Adomnin.’ [Said to have been sent by the saint 
from Iona to make peace between rival clans.] Rev. Fr. Alfred, 
G.S.F.C., ‘ Richelieu and His Times.’ [With special emphasis on 
the work of Pére Joseph.| J. Howley, ‘ Notes on the Psychology 
ot Religious Experience.” [An analysis of Quietism, Christian and 
Pagan, in East and West.] Rev. E. Boyd Barrett, S.J., ‘ The 
Education of the Will.’ [Suggested practical methods of strengthen- 
ing the will.] M. M. Riordan, ‘ Clergy and People in England on 
the Eve of the Reformation.’ [Proof of the high intellectual attain- 
ments of the clergy, with a criticism of the Roman Pre-Reformation 
policy.| December, 1914.—Right Rev. J. S. Vaughan, ‘ Thoughts 
ou the Present War.’ [Not due to the perversity of any one man: 
a divine visitation.] Dr. W. H. Grattan Flood, ‘ George Browne. 
First Protestant Archbishop of Dublin.’ [First instalment: chiefly 
historical.] Rev. B, V. Miller, ‘ The Penitential Teaching of Ter- 
tullian.’ [Tends to show that there was no general reservation of 
the more serious crimes in the early Church.] Rev. W. J. Mulcahy, 
‘The Eastern Church, as Tt was and is.’ [The recognition of the 
Roman Primacy. ] Torna, ‘ Religious Poems of Miceal Og 6 Longain.’ 
{They are given and annotated.] Notes and Queries. [Theology-— 
Dr. M. J. O'Donnell: Canon Law—Dr. J. Kinane: |.iturgy—Rev. T 
O’Doherty.} Documents. Reviews and Notes. 

THe EeciesiasticaL Revirw. October, 1914.—B.A., ‘ Did Our 
Lady merit the Divine Maternity, not only ‘‘ de congruo,’’ but also 
‘*de condigno.’’’ [The writer gives an affirmative reply and ** will 
continue to defend jt until such time as the infallible decision of the 
Church of her Divine Son tells us we are mistaken.’’] W. J. 
Shanley, ‘The Pastor in the School.” [A minute examination of 
his duties and responsibilities, with the decree of Baltimore as a 
text.] J. Loomis, ‘ Within my Parish.’ [Notes on parochial life, 
from the diary of a deceased parish priest.| E. V. O'Hara, ‘ Co- 
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operation with Charity Organizations.’ [Catholics should co-operate 
in other charities: objections answered.]| BR. A. Maher, 0.S.A., 
‘ Socialism or Faith.’ [A story embodying the principles.] J. J. 
Murphy, * Pius X. and the Cardinalate.’ [Historical.] November, 
1914.—Rev. W. Leen, ‘Symbolism in Religious Teaching.’ [Its 
prevalence under both dispensations : twentieth century too material- 
istic to appreciate it fully.] L. J. O’Hern, ‘The New Law Con- 
cerning Navy Chaplains.” [The Naval Appropriation Bill (U.S.A): 
the situation in other countries will be discussed in subsequent 
numbers.] J. MacCarthy, ‘ Sacramental Satisfaction.’ [The kind 
of penance to be imposed.] BR. A. Maher, 0.S.A., ‘ Socialism or 
Faith.’ [The narrative continued.] W. J. Fitzgerald, ‘ Super- 
vision of Diocesan Schools.’ [Very advisable, in fact indispensable. } 
H. Meulepas, ‘ Notes Suggested by the Reform of the Divine Office. 
[Special attention devoted to Prime and the Athanasian Symbo!.] 
Analecta. Studies and Conferences. Ecclesiastical Library Table. 
Criticisms and Notes. Books Received. 


Tue Montu. October, 1914.—The Editor, ‘ Benedict XV.’ [An 
appreciation and a prophecy.] Rev. H. Thurston, ‘ War Prognostics 
and Prophecies.’ [A most interesting account, largely flavoured 
with scepticism.] A. L. Cortie, ‘On Counting the Stars.’ [Au 
astronomical discussion, with theological tendencies.] J. Britten, 
KE.8.G., ‘ Protestant Mendicancy and the War.’ [A scathing 
indictment of the ‘* predatory creatures who, taking advantage of the 
nation’s fears, ete., seek to batten on the nation’s substance.’”! 
T. P. Armstrong, ‘ Things Seen in Russian Churches.’ [Personal 
experiences of ecclesiastical life.] The Editor, ‘ Militarismus.’ 
{German ideals: Bernhardi’s philosophy.] | November, 1914.-- 
Rev. H. Thurston, ‘ More about current Prophecies.’ [A further 
examination, very unfriendly, of the pseudo-prophetic utterances 
now in circulation.] E. Christitch, ‘The Balkans and the Cult of 
War.’ [Their growing appreciation of Christianity will teach them 
to divorce patriotism from the exclusive cult of war.] L. Watt, 
‘** Religio Medici ’’ and Mr. G. K. Chesterton.’ [Points of resem- 
blanee between Sir Thomas Browne and the modern author.] J. 
Ayscough, ‘ An Hour of the Day.’ [A narrative.] C. M. Bowen, 
‘A French Garrison Town.’ [An appreciation of Bourges.] H. S. 
Dian, ‘ Robert Hugh Benson.’ [One of the many tributes to his 
memory.] ©. C. Martindale, ‘ The Goddess of Ghosts.” [A Greek 
legend and its bearing on Catholicity.] Miscellanea. Critical and 
Historical Notes. Topics of the Month. Notes on the Press. 
Reviews. Short Notices. Books Received. 


Tue Catuouic Untverstty Betietix. October, 1914.—Thomas J. 
Shahan, ‘ Pius the Tenth.’ F. A. Palmieri, ‘ Vladimir Solovev and 
His Theories on the Religious Dissensions between the East and the 
West.’ [According to this great Russian thinker, Greek Orthodoxy 
and Catholicism are two branches of the Universal Church, and the 
salvation of Russia is intimately connected with the problem of 
restoring union between Western and Eastern Christianity. ! 
Thomas 4 K. O'Reilly, O.P., ‘ The Son of Man: A Prophecy unful- 
filled.” [The coming of Daniel’s Son of Man, who is Christ, to take 
place at the end of the world.] Elbridge Colby, * Ethna Carbery: 
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A Woman who loved Ireland.” Book Reviews. Miscellaneous. 
University Chronicle. [The University has now over 400 lay stu- 
dents, and 250 ecclesiastics. ] 


THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. October, 1914.—R. Knopf, 
‘ Paul and Hellenism.’ [The Greek and Christian ideas in St. Paul } 
G. B. Smith, ‘The Christ of Faith and the Jesus of History.’ 
{Tending to a much reduced Christology.] E. D. Hardin, ‘ Nietz- 
che’s Service to Christianity.’ [In his creation of the superman and 
his insistence on reality.]  D. ©. MacIntosh, ‘The New Chris- 
tianity and World-Conversion.’ [In praise of a more scientific 
religion.] E. D. Burton, ‘ Spirit, Soul and Flesh.’ [Significance 
of the terms in the writings of the Pre-Christian Stoics.] Notes. 
Recent Theological Literature. Periodical Literature. Books Re- 
ceived. 

La Crexcta Tomista (V. 28).—‘ Pio X.’ [An estimate of the 
Pontificate of Pius X.] Documento Pontificio. [The ‘‘ Motu Pro- 
prio’ of Pius X. on the use of St. Thomas as a text book in the 
seminaries of Italy and of ‘‘ the adjacent islands.’’] Del Prado, 
‘ Escoto y Santo Tomids.’ [Views of these two great writers on 
Ens in genere.] Garcia, ‘ Abrededor de un Motu Proprio.’ [The 
various approvals given by the Popes, ete., to the study of St. 
Thomas.] Arintero, ‘ Cuestiones misticas (v. 29).’ Marin-Sola, 
‘La homogeneidad de la doctrina catolica.’ [Relation of theology 
to the teaching authority of the Church.] Del Prado, ‘ Escoto y 
Santo Tomas.’ [Continuation of previous article.] Colunga, ‘ In- 
telectualistas vy misticos en la Teologia espafiola del siglo XVI.’ 
[ Discussion of the Spanish school of Mysticism in the 16th century. | 


Tae Prixceton THEOLOGICAL Review. October, 1914.—Warfleld, 
‘Kikuyu, Clerical Veracity and Miracles.’ [On the appeal of the 
Bishop of Zanzibar against the principle of inter-communion among 
the various Protestant sects—the attitude of bishops and clerics who 
accept formularies and still do not believe them—on Dr. Sanday’s 
pamphlet against the Resurrection and Virgin Birth.; Armstrong, 
‘The Resurrection of Jesus.’ [A defence of the Resurrection. ] 


Stuprrs. September, 1914.—Atkinson, ‘Pius X.’ [Poem. 
Canon Barry, ‘Chambers of Imagery or the Human Equation. 
[Sort of commentary on the saying of Leibnitz, ‘* Nihil est in intel- 
lectu quod non fuerit in sensu, nisi ipse intellectus’’; and on St. 
Thomas’s view that matter, space and time determine personality 
in man, although the principle of personality must be spiritual. 
Boylan, ‘Some Aspects and Limitations of Historical Inquiry. 
[Paper read hefore the Philosophical Society of the Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Belfast.] Windle, ‘Some recent works on the Antiquity of 
Man.’ [A review of the works written on this subject (1903-14) by 
Heernes, Sollas, Keith, Duckworth, Wright, Geikie, Wright.] Cor- 
coran, ‘ The Work of an Education Society.’ [|‘‘ In the field of the 
History of Education in Ireland, especially during the period since 
the enactment of penal laws against education, almost all remains 
to be done, from the educator’s point of view.’’] Rahilly, ‘A 
Seventh Centenary; Roger Bacon.’ [A good account of the life 
and activity of Roger Bacon.] Connolly, ‘ Karl Lueger; His Rise 
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to Power.’ [The history of the great Catholic Austrian, social re- 
former and politician.] December, 1914.--Masterson, * The Ethics 
of War.’ [Conditions that war may be lawful.] Boland, ‘ The 
European Crisis and Ireland’s Commercial Interests.” Rahilly, 
‘The Gospel of the Superman.” [Philosophy of Nietzsche. | 
Corcoran ‘ National Purpose in German Education.’ [German 
secondary school system and its ideals.] Somerville, ‘ Socialism 
and the War.’ [Discusses the international character of Socialism 
tested by the war.] Boylan, ‘Some Aspects and Limitations of 
Historical Enquiry.’ [Continued from previous number.] Butler, 
‘Confiscation in Irish History.” [Methods and results of the con- 
fiseations from Norman Invasion till the reign of Elizabeth. | 
Connolly, ‘ Memories of Reims as a Centre of Social Action.’ Boyd- 
Barrett, ‘ Working Boys’ Clubs for Irish Cities. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION Funp. QUARTERLY STATEMENT. October, 
1914.— Notes and News.’ ©. M. W., © Recent Discoveries at Jeru- 
salem.’ [It is claimed that the course of the aqueduct from Solo- 
mon’s Pools has been ascertained from its entrance to the city to 
the tunnel in Mount Sion.] Dr. E. W. G. Masterman, * Safed.’ 
| An interesting sketch of the town and its surroundings.| Dr. E. 
W. G. Masterman, ‘ Cana of Galilee.’ [Identifies the Biblical site 
with the modern Khurbet Kana, and not as most people do, with 
Kefr Kenna.| Archdeacon Dowling, ‘ The Town of Haifa.’ [Geo- 
graphical and historical notes on the town.] A. BR. S. Kennedy, 
‘ Palestinian Numismatics.’ [A notice of a work on the Greek coins 
of Palestine by G. F. Hill, Keeper of Coins and Medals in the 
3ritish Museum. | 


THE IrisH Cuvrcn QuarRTEeRLy. October, 1914.—Rev. J. Cooper, 
‘ The Historical Side of the Re-union Question.” [Common ground 
between Presbyterians and Protestants; the precedents of 1610; all 
are “one in rejecting the usurpations, the novelties, and the un- 
apostolic teachings of the Roman Church.’’] J. O. Hannay, ‘ An 
Fighteenth Century Divine.” [A most readable account of the 
career of Philip Skelton.| M. H. F. Collis, ‘The Argument frora 
Design.’ [Our way of stating it may have to be modified, but, in 
spite of modern evolutionary theories, it is still valid.] ©. P. Price, 
‘The Fascination of the Church of Rome.” [The writer regards it 
as a temptation. Catholics, we may add by way of criticism, will 
look upon it as one of the necessary consequences of her divine 
mission.| St. John Whitty, ‘Sea Paradises of the Irish Imrama.’ 
[The Celtic belief in the existence of a terrestrial Paradise in the 
Western Ocean; probably inspired much of Dante’s Divina Com- 
media.| Notices of Books. Magazines. 


THe Expository Times. October, 1914.— Notes of Recent Ex- 
position.’ Rev. J. G@. James, ‘The Theology of Paul and the 
Teaching of Jesus Christ.’ [The leading characteristic of Paul’s 
teaching was that he owed all that he was to Christ, and in all his 
theology he was but interpreting Our Lord’s own teaching; our cry 
should be, not ‘‘ Back to Jesus from Paul,’”’ but ‘‘ Back through 
Paul to Jesus and God.”’] ‘In the Study.’ Rev. W. T. Whitty, 
‘ Fulfilment of the Law.’ [An inquiry regarding the nature of Our 
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Lord’s fulfilment of the Law. ‘‘Fulfilling is, primarily, obeying it, and 
secondarily, bringing it to an end.’’] Rev. A. H. Sayce, * Recent 
Biblical Archeology,’ [A review of the German scholar, Meyer's, 
work on the Hittites, Reich und Kultur der Chetiter.]| Margaret 
D. Gibson, * Arabic Christian Literature.’ [A valuable account ot 
the MSS. extant.] Contributions and Comments. November, 
1914.— Notes of Recent Exposition.’ Rev. R, H. Charles, ‘ A 
Solution of the Chief Difficulties in Revelation xx.-xxii.’ ‘In the 
Study." Margaret D. Gibson, ‘Arabic Christian Literature.’ [Con- 
tinued from previous issue.] ‘ Literature.’ Rev. A. D. Martin, 
‘The Book of Job.’ [The doctrine of Job is a doctrine of proba- 
tion.] Rev. John R. Legge, ‘ The Place of Prayer in the Christian 
Life. Rev. A. H, Sayce, * Recent Biblical Archeology.’ [A fur- 
ther talk about the Hittites.] Contributions and Comments. De- 
cember, 1914.—* Notes of Recent Exposition.’ Rev. W. P, Pater- 
son, ‘A Sage among the Prophets.’ [An analysis of the teaching 
of the author of the Book of Ecclesiastes.] Rev. R. H. Charles, ‘A 
Solution of the Chief Difficulties in Revelation xx.-xxii.’ Rev. A. 
H. Sayce, ‘ Recent Biblical and Oriental Archeology.’ [Notice cf 
a work by Dr. Langdon on the early Sumerian texts of Babylonia. | 


THe Hispert Journau. October, 1914.—Field-Marshal Earl 
Roberts, ‘The Supreme Duty of the Citizen at the Present Crisis.’ 
{| All alike must place everything—time, energy, money, talents, 
even life itself—at the service of the State.] The Bishop of Car- 
isle, ‘The Ethics of War.’ [The ethics of war are replete with 
antithesis. At their root and in their essence wars are immoral; 
but many wars have marked fresh stages in moral advance.] The 
Editor, ‘ Mechanism, Diabolism, and the War.’ {An artificial 
civilisation founded on the cult of mechanism and power, a veritable 
methodical diabolism, has produced the war. Evil has delivered its 
ultimatum, and the challenge must be met. ] Henry Jones, 
‘ Thoughts on the War.’ T. W. Rolleston, ‘ Literature and Politics 
in Modern Germany.’ [Germany’s political ambitions have been 
fostered under the wings of what may be called official philosophy 
and literature.| J. W. Marriott, ‘ Modern Utopians in Conflict.’ 
{An analysis of the main systems of recent social reformers, and an 
attempt to suggest a working hypothesis.] Meyrick Booth, * Reli- 
gious Belief as affecting the Growth of Population.’ — [Statistics 
show that modern Protestantism, to which the writer belongs, is in 
practice, if not in theory, committed to the Malthusian restriction 
of the size of the family, and is therefore losing ground both in the 
Old World and the New.] Professor H. A. Overstreet, ‘ God as the 
Common Will.’ [A Pantheistic view that God, instead of being a 
Person, is the Common Will of all living creatures.] Discussions 
Surveys. Reviews. 


REVUE prs Questions Histrorigues. Octobre, 1914.-—Mirot, 
‘L’enlévement du Dauphin et le premier conflit entre Jean sans 
Peur et Louis d’Orléans.’ [Civil wars raging in France in the 
early years of the 15th century.] Sepet, ‘ Observations critiques 
sur Vhistoire de Jeanne d’Are. La relation officielle du procés de 
condamnation et la diplomatie de l’Angleterre.’ © [An_ historical 
criticism of the Instrumentum sententie or resumé of the trial 
drawn up probably by orders of Cauchon to justify the sentence in 
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the various courts of Europe.] Prevost, * L’assistance aux inva- 
lides de la guerre, avant 1670. [In feudal times no provision for 
wounded soldiers necessary because only the comparatively wealthy 
took part in the war—later wounded soldiers billeted by royal letters 
on royal abbeys—later (1554) special hospitals set aside for them, 
this system carried to perfection under Henry IV.] Rambaud, * A 
propos des martyrs de Lyon.’ [Proof that the martyrdom men- 
tioned by Eusebius took place in the year 177.] Guiraud, ‘ Rome, 
la Renaissance et les Farnése.’ | Review of Ferdinand de Navenne’s 
Rome, le palais Farnése et les Farnése.] De la Veronne, ‘ Une 
aliénation de biens ecclésiastiques.’ [The bishop sought for per- 
mission from the king to alienate certain property.] Daux, ‘ Etat 


du diocése de Montauban & la fin de l’ancien régime.’ —_—[ A _ report 
on the state of the diocese drawn up by the bishop at the time of the 
Revolution.] Comptes rendus critiques. Bulletin historique. 


Revue des périodiques. Bulletin bibliographique. 


THe JewisH Qvarterty. October, 1914.—Judge Meyer Sulz- 
berger, ‘ The Ancient Hebrew Law of Homicide.—I.’ [Gives the 
text of the various Biblical laws, accompanied by some introductory 
remarks.] Dr, Samuel Schulman, ‘ Chamberlain’s ‘‘ Foundations 
of the Nineteenth Century.’’’ [A severe criticism of the work as 
unfair to the Jews.] Rev. H. M. Segal, ‘ Studies in the Books vf 
Samuel.” Dr. J. N. Epstein, ‘Notes on Post-Talmudic-Aramaic 
Lexicography.—l.’ * Critical Notices.’ 


Tue East aNd THE West. October, 1914.—E. W. G@. Masterman, 
‘Anglican Bishopric in Jerusalem: its history and_ possibilities.’ 
[An optimistic view.] Bishop Gibson, ‘ The South African Church 
and the Church at Home.’ [An appeal for a ‘* tremendous act of 
self-renunciation.”’] Rev. A. C. Moule, ‘The failure of early 
Christian Missions to China.’ [An historical account, and sugges- 
tions for a more successful policy.] ©. FP. Andrews, ‘ Race within 
the Church.’ [The serious character of the race cleavage.] G. C. 
Martin, ‘ Study of the History of Missions.’ [Different methods 
described.] J. Roscoe, ‘ The Native Pastorate and Lay Agency in 
Uganda.’ [Strong in support of it.] J. H. Horsburgh, ‘ The Plain 
Man and Foreign Missions.’ [His difficulties met.]. C. W. Far- 
quhar, ‘ White and Black in the Church.’ [A protest against their 
separation.] Editorial Notes. Reviews. Index. 


Nihil Obstat, 
Tacopus CANONICUS DUNNE, 
Censor Theol. Deput. 
Imprimi Potest, 
*GULIELMUS, 
Archiep. Dublinen. Hibernie Primas. 


Dublini, die 24° Decembris, 1914. 























Domicile. 
Che Historical Development of the Idea. 


So many questions depend on domicile—questions of juris- 
diction, sacraments, revenue—that, we think, the problem 
can never lose its interest for ecclesiastical readers. 
What is the meaning of the term? How is the domicile 
acquired? -How is it lost? May a man have several 
domiciles : and, if so, what are the rights of conflicting 
parties‘ These are problems that every priest has to 
meet, and that the canonist must be prepared to answer. 
The queries arising are innumerable. And the answers 
given are not always obvious. Some principles are clear 
enough—but not all: and the application depends on such 
a variety of circumstances that apparent contradiction is 
oftenthe rule rather than the exception. From our experience 
we have come to the conclusion that correct ideas on the 
subject are impossible without a knowledge of the historical 
development in Civil and Canon Law. We intend, there- 
fore, in the present paper, to discuss the problem of domicile 
as it has presented itself to jurists and canonists for the 
past nineteen hundred years or more : and, in a subsequent 
issue—when we have treated of the quasi-domicile and 


modern civil law—to apply our principles to practical 
cases. 


1°. DomiciLeE In Roman Law.’ 


The Roman Empire was a confederation of “ cities ” or, 
to use a better expression, of municipal republics. Each 
of these was in a sense independent, and its rights of 
citizenship were granted to some and refused to others: 
so that a subject of the empire, while primarily a citizen of 
Rome, the city par excellence, might also enjoy the city 
rights and, incidentally, be subject to the city obligations, 


See on all this subject Fourneret: his work, Le Domicile 
Matrimonial (Lethiclleux, Paris, 1906) is by far the best we know. 


In places we have merely summarized the views his collection of texts 
makes most probable. 


A 
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of the smaller community. This communication in the 
city’s life, technically known as the origo, came in a variety 
of ways. Generally it came by birth—the father, or in 
some cases the mother, handing on to the children the rights 
they possessed themselves.” But adoption by a person in 
full possession of city rights had the same result.“ So 
had the conferring of freedom on a slave. And so too 
another process—the adlectio—the details of which are not 
clearly defined in the texts, but which would seem to be 
a grant of naturalization by the city magistrates to a 
person previously attached to another city.“ The origo, 
as will be seen, corresponded somewhat to nationality as 
we understand the term now : with this important differ- 
ence, however, that while a man may change his nationality 
by becoming naturalized in another country, no mere act 
of will could deprive a man of the rights, or free him from 
the obligations, implied in origo. And another point may 
be emphasized in passing. he place of birth was quite 
immaterial : a man might have been born in Spain and still 
be a citizen of Caeserea : wherever born, he succeeded to the 
city rights enjoyed by his parents at the moment. Jurists 
and canonists, as we shall see, misunderstood this point later 
on, and the error has left its traces in Canon Law down to 
our own time. 

Had the origo implied only favours—right to city 
honours, to free participation in civil, financial and politi- 
cal life, and the like—the chances are it would never have 
been communicated to anextern. But it implied disadvan- 
tages as well—liability for taxes, local and imperial, and 
for onerous public duties—and the feeling was that out- 
siders who enjoyed the protection the laws afforded ought to 
contribute something by way of compensation. Hence arose 
the idea of domicile. In certain conditions, the origo was 
extended to externs residing in the city. But it was no 
longer called origo. It was known as “ domicile.” 

As might have been expected, this new idea required 
many years to develop. The texts are very vague at first, 
but gradually grow clearer. Though it was often an ad- 


2Cf. L. 1. D.. L. 9, D. 
sZ. 7, C. 
4Z. 13 and 33, C. 
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vantage to a city to grant a domicile to residents, the old 
city rights—the jus originis—were jealously guarded. In 
some circumstances, ¢.g., in the case of money-lenders, the 
obligations of city life were imposed even when domicile 
was refused.* And, by way of arriving at an idea of what 
domicile was, it may be well to examine, on the authority 
of the texts and jurists, what the domicile was not. 

Acquisition of property, even of landed property, was 
not enough.’ Sometimes a privilege was granted to a city of 
treating ——— as citizens,’ but the case was 
quite exceptional and only proves the general rule. 
Papinian’s statement is decisive : “The mere possession of 
a house in another city does not constitute a domicile.” 
So true was this that it held even when a man secured 
possession of a decurion’s property. The decurions were 
under special restrictions, and all acts of theirs in connexion 
with property rigorously supervised. They could not sell 
without a judicial decree’ nor will their belongings to non- 
centurions except under penalty of a heavy fine to the 
State. They were bound to residence in the city, and 
their children were forbidden, again under a heavy penalty, 
to marry outside their sphere.’’ It might seem, therefore, 
that when a man secured the ownership of a decurion’s 
property, he should fall under the obligations that bound 
the decurion himself. But the law decided otherwise. The 
text of Papinian was accepted by Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian, and inserted in an expanded form in the Justinian 
Code." 

Nor was residence, even prolonged and uninterrupted, 
the test? Some difficulty has been raised in connexion with 
the Cornelian law, which protected a man’s “home” from 
violence and was explained by Ulpian as covering the case 


5L. 22, § 7, D. 

® Ibid. 

7L. 17, § 5, D. 

*Sola domus possessio, quae in aliena civitate comparatur, 
domicilium non facit (L. 17, § 13, D.). 

°C. x. 34. 

1D. 1, C. x. 85. L. 2, § 7, C. 

11«* Ob solam domus sive possessionis, licet ex substantia decurionis 
acquisita sit, causam publici juris auctoritas muneribus subjugari non 
sinet. 
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in which a man did not own the house, but had merely a 
“domicile” there as guest or boarder.'* But Ulpian is 
taking the word here in the wider sense of “ residence ”— 
as we do still in ordinary language. His own words supply 
the correction. “The law,” he says, “ applies to any resid- 
mce in which the head of a family resides, even though 
he has no domicile there.” And taking the most extreme 
case—that of a student who pursues a long uninterrupted 
course of studies in a particular city—he tells us, in con- 
formity with the Roman law, that, though his house is 
protected by the Cornelian law, he has no domicile in the 
city of residence. 

The really essential element—the element that, if it could 
be proved to exist, always constituted the domicile—was 
the intention of permanent residence. The proof was often 
sought in such a transference of material effects as tended 
to show that a man had broken with his old home and 
intended acquiring another elsewhere. “A domicile,” one 
text assures us, “is held not merely by the people who dwell 
in a town, but also by those who hold lands within its 
borders in such a way that they betake themselves thereto 
as to a fixed residence ”™* : another requires that he “ set up 
his effects there ”’’ and still another that he “set up the sum 
total of his effects and possessions.”’* But these matters 
were only important as furnishing the normal proof of inten- 
tion : the intention itself was the really essential point. “If 
a person,” says the twenty-seventh law, “has two dwellings 
and lives in one as often as in the other, the locality of his 
domicile is decided by his mental intention.”"* The law 
“Privilegio ” tells us that liability to municipal taxes was 
based on one or other of two facts—the possession of 
citizenship or the intention of holding a domicile. The 
Code is clearer still: it deals with cases in which people 
attempted to get rid of the obligations of citizenship by 
moving to another town, and it states that, when fraud has 


2L. 5, D. 

me . . habitat, licet ibi domicilium non habceat.’’ 

‘LL. 239: “ut in eam se quasi in aliquem sedem recipiant.” 
15L. 203, De Verb. Signif. 

167. 7, C.: “rerum ae fortunarum suarum summam constituere.” 


7§ 2, D.: “ex destinatione animi esse accipiendum.” 
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been perpetrated, such persons are bound to meet their 
obligations in both places—in one by reason of the jus 
originis handed down from parents, in the other by reason 
of intention."* 

All this is borne out by a consideration of the cases in 
which the Roman Law allowed a domicile even when the 
person had never resided in the locality at all. The clearest 
case is that of a married woman : she shared her husband’s 
honours, social position, and domicile, even though she had 
never taken up residence in his home: in fact she so com- 
pletely iost her previous status, and acquired the new so 
thoroughly, that even law-suits regarding her dowry were 
decided not by the judge of the place where the contract 
was drawn up, but by the judge of the place where her hus- 
band’s domicile was situated.'® The case of senators was 
almost as clear: they held two domiciles—one in their 
native city, as might be expected, and one in Rome or Con- 
stantinople even when they were dispensed from residence 
by imperial decree.** Other instances are sometimes quoted, 
but they are hardly decisive. Prisoners hada domicile in the 
place of incarceration, and, if the imprisonment were not 
for life, possibly in the place of previous residence also. 
Soldiers were supposed to be domiciled in the place of 
actual service, if they held no property in their native place. 
Wards probably had a domicile with the persons appointed 
by law to exercise guardianship over their persons : stu- 
dents certainly in the city where they had resided for ten 
years—probably because the cities found it convenient to 
subject to municipal taxes the wealthy young men often 
found in the student class. But these latter instances, 
after all, prove nothing. Manifestly the persons con- 
cerned resided in the place where the domicile was acquired. 
And our contention—for which we think we have given 
reasons enough—is that residence was merely a proof, in- 
tention the really essential element and the effective cause 
of securing a domicile. 

As the reader will observe, most of these regulations have 
passed into Canon Law. The position of married women 


87. 5.: “in una voluntatis in una originis gratia.” 
19 LL. 9, 65, D. 
20]. 22, D. 
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is quite the same as in the Roman Law. So is that of 
wards and soldiers. The ten years’ residence has been 
dropped, but not in all cases, as we shall see. And one 
point in regard to marriage we may emphasize; especially 
as it has been adopted by the Church and is acted 
on up to the present day, as recent decisions show.** We 
refer to the famous law Ea quae, which enacts that “ an 
engaged woman does not change her domicile before the 
marriage has been contracted.” Strange interpretations 
have been given of the statement. One is that engagement 
as such gave no new domicile : another that it was, and is, 
— impossible for an engaged woman to change her 
omicile before the matrimonial ceremony has been gone 
through. Both are quite inadmissible. No jurist, we 
think, ever imagined that a mere engagement could give 
rights that even certain forms of marriage did not confer, 
and there was no need to assert the opposite in a formal 
decree. Nor is there any reason for denying the engaged 
woman the right, guaranteed to practically everyone by the 
Roman Law, to select her domicile wherever she pleased. 
The meaning obviously was, and is now in Canon Law, that 
if a woman went to her future husband’s place of domicile 
for the sole reason that she was preparing for the marriage 
and expected it to take place, she retained her previous 
domicile until the marriage ceremony had changed her 
juridical position. That was quite in conformity with 
the importance attached by the Roman Law to “ intention.” 
In a way, of course, she intended to remain permanently : 
but the intention, after all, was quite subsidiary. Her 
predominant purpose was to return to her previous domicile 
if—as might easily happen when so much depended on the 
will of others—the marriage arrangements failed at the 
last moment.*° 
And now, having seen what domicile was not, we are 
in a position to inquire what it was. It implied, as we 
have seen, the communication, in certain conditions, of the 
rights of citizenship to strangers qualified neither by birth 


"Cf. Acta Apost. Sedis, 3rd August, 1914. 
*L. 32: “Ea quae desponsa est ante contractas nuptias suum 
non mutat domicilium.” 


* For a good treatment of the matter see Fourneret, op. cit. 
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nor by any of the other titles described. But it was not 
always clear when the conditions were verified. The nega- 
tive side of the problem—the cases in which a domicile was 
not acquired—was definite enough. But the positive side 
left much to be desired. The definitions in the beginning 
were only tentative, and a long time passed before definite 
ideas were accepted by the authorities. The first halting 
definition is given by Varus: “ A man’s home is where 
he holds residence and business requirements and has 
placed his effects.”** To his mind, this was a settled incon- 
trovertible principle : but there was a lack of precision in 
the definition that left it without importance. Ulpian goes 
a little further : “If a man always transacts his business, 
not in a colony but in a city: if he sells, buys and forms 
contracts there, attends public displays, celebrates festal 
days, and, in a word, enjoys the advantages of city rather 
than of colonial life, he holds a domicile there rather than 
in another quarter where business affairs may induce him 
to remain.””” Other definitions were attempted, and the 
whole evolution was crystallized in the famous enactment 
of the two emperors, Diocletian and Maximian: “It is 
beyond question that everyone holds a domicile in the place 
where he has set up his household goods and the sum-total 
of his possessions and effects: whence he will not depart 
unless some new business calls him: so that, when he has 
left the place, he is considered a wanderer, and, 
when he has come back again, is regarded as having 
given up his wandering state.”** The terms are rather 

quaint, but the meaning is clear enough. The definition is 
- the last word on the subject in Roman Law: it has held 
its place ever since, and is the dominant element still in the 
solution of canonical cases. 

Before leaving Roman Law, however, we may direct 
attention to one point that troubled Roman jurists and has 
never lost its interest. May a man have several domiciles, 


*4** ubi quisque sedes et tabulas haberet suarumque rerum 
constitutionem fecisset.” 

sy. 27, D. 

261. 7, C.: “In eodem loco singulos habere domicilium non 
ambigitur ubi quis larem rerumque ac fortunarum suarum summam 
constituit, unde rursus non sit discessurus, si nil avocet, unde cum 
profectus est peregrinari videtur, quo si redit peregrinari iam destitit.” 
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or may he find himself without any! To the first query 
some of the authorities were disposed, and not unreason- 
ably, to give a negative reply. Intention was the main 
thing, and, when the intention was vague and indetermined, 
no domicile, they thought, could possibly be secured. But 
the general feeling was against them. Ulpian sums up the 
situation fairly well. It is difficult, he says, to have two 
domiciles, but not impossible. “Prudent men are of the 
opinion that an individual may have a domicile in two 
localities, if he has so taken up residence in both that he 
does not belong to one rather than to the other.’ The 
opinion was manifestly in conformity with Roman Law. 

veryone had a domicile where he pleased, and he might 
wish it in more places than one : the “ domicile” was only a 
communication of the origo, and the latter might be held 
in several places, e.g., by a slave belonging to several 
masters and freed by all: the law, moreover, arranged, in 
the case of senators, the very condition of things called in 
question. The second query did not give so much trouble. 
Absence of domicile, though abnormal and not to be pre- 
sumed, was not impossible. Ulpian again sums up the case. 
“ There is no domicile if a person, after giving up the one 
he has held, goes on a journey by sea or land, looking for a 
place where he may fix his home.”** 

From this brief résumé of Roman civil law we can come 
to a few conclusions : 

1°. The intention of taking up permanent residence 
was the important factor. 

2°. Actual residence, with the transfer of effects, was 
the normal proof of such intention ; but, in certain 
cases, when the intention was clear from other 
sources, both might be dispensed with. 

3°. The arrangements made for certain classes, minors, 
for instance, were insufficient, and required to be 
supplemented. 

Notwithstanding the opinion of eminent canonists, the 
Roman Law, as a whole, was never adopted by the Church. 
The arguments used in its favour, and based on the sup- 
posed Christian principles of its authors and on the close 


71. 6, § 2, D. 
28 Tbhid. 
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union between Church and State in Roman times, fail in 
the light of the unquestioned fact that most of the impor- 
tant texts were due to Pagan emperors and that canonists 
were obliged to draw up a list of cases in which the Civil 
and Canon Law were in serious conflict. But it was used 
—and, like other civil laws, may still be used—as a supple- 
ment and explanation on points which the Church law left 
undecided. 


THe ScuHoot or BOLoGnNa. 


The troubles in the Roman Empire, and especially the 
invasion of the Northern barbarians, put an end for a time 
to Roman Law and to the normal development that we 
might have expected. Some of its principles were adopted, 
and the lex Romana Wisigothorum reigned supreme till 
the twelfth century. But, at least as far as the question of 
domicile was concerned, it was Roman only in name. Race 
and mere residence, not permanent residence or the inten- 
tion of securing it, were the decisive factors among the 
invaders in subjecting a man to territorial jurisdiction or 
giving him the rights and duties of a particular locality. 
It is not strange, therefore, that in the new code none of 
our texts—with the exception of one referring to married 
women, and another to the legal position of persons anxious 
to avoid city obligations—find a place. The sections of 
civil law dealing with the question—the fiftieth book of the 
Digest and the tenth, eleventh and twelfth of the Code— 
though perhaps known to trained jurists, were for the ordi- 
nary reader relegated to obscurity. Even in the sixteenth 
century, as we learn from an unimpeachable source, they 
were never included in the ordinary course of canonical 
studies.”® 

With the foundation of the School of Bologna by Accur- 
sius and his followers, there was a revival of interest in 
the subject. But the silence of several centuries could 
hardly fail to have its effect. The jurists professed to 
draw their principles from Roman Law, but it can hardly 
be denied that they supported statements that the Roman 
Law would never have sanctioned. We may indicate the 
more important. 


°° Brant’s comments on the Code: Bk. 10. 
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1°. They misunderstood the Roman origo. It meant 
for them the place of birth. They regarded the “ domicile” 
as the original idea—the genus, so to speak, under which 
two classes were included, first those born in a place, and 
secondly externs attached to it by the bond of permanent 
residence. They established, in a word, a “domicile of 
origin ” quite different from the origo and entirely unknown 
to Roman Law. And, having done so, they faced old pro- 
blems without understanding them, and gave the most sur- 
prising answers. Could a man be without a domicile! 
Certainly not, they said: he must have been born some- 
where; the Roman Law gave him a “domicile of origin” 
there, and no subsequent facts could alter the case. When 
confronted with the fact that good authorities had held the 
opposite, they said the idea must have been that the place 
of birth had been destroyed by an earthquake, or had come 
to an end in some other violent fashion. And when asked 
what would happen if a person were born by accident in a 
place with which his parents had no permanent connexion, 
they answered that, in that case, the father handed down 
his jus originis, and that the domicile was acquired in the 
father’s birthplace. And how, they were asked, if the 
father’s birth had taken place in similar circumstances ? 
We must stop there, they said: we are not to be driven 
into an infinite series and go back to the days of Adam. 
That was their solution.*® It was based on an error and 
seems absurd. But, absurd or not, we have an echo of it 
still in Canon Law. 

2°. They over-emphasized the material element, as dis- 
tinct from the formal, in the acquisition of a domicile. In 
the Roman Law the one essential element was intention : 
according to the new school effective residence was equally 
important. It would seem that they transferred to the 
question of domicile the generally admitted principle on 
“ possession "—the necessity of animus and corpus: the 
necessity not merely of intention but also of some material 
act in which the intention is externated.*’ The error, though, 
was one on the right side. In practical life, material occu- 
pation is a much better test than a mere intention which is 


8° Cf. the authors of the glosses, passim. 
"Cf. the gloss on the word Facto (L. 22). 
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often so difficult to prove. Recent development has been all 


in its favour. So much so that our best canonists make it 
essential for acquiring a domicile even in foro interno; 
and the Ne Temere Decree has made it the decisive factor 
in a number of matrimonial cases. 

3°. They extended to all cases the rule applied to stu- 


dents in Roman Law : in other words, maintained that the 


presumption was against a man’s acquiring a domicile until 
he had lived ten years in the locality.*” 

They had wandered very far from Roman Law. But, 
in some respects, their errors brought the legal world nearer 
to the principles of common sense: and the canonists, as 
we shall see, adopted most of them. 


DomicILe IN CANON LaAw. 


Until the date of the Fourth Council of Lateran at least, 
the question of domicile would appear to have had very little 
interest for canonists. Contentious matters were decided 
on totally different principles. A delinquent was brought 
before the judge in whose territory the crime had been 
committed or the object in dispute was located : a bishop 
was forbidden to ordain another bishop’s subjects, but it 
was birth, baptism or previous ordination that was the 
decisive test, never domicile. The funeral offerings went to 
the church where, a man had received the sacraments or 
had had his children baptized, but the “domicile” test was 
never mentioned. Even Gratian, who apparently knew the 
Roman Law on domicile and intended to give, as he does, 
the latest development of canonical legislation, never gives 
us a hint that the domicile was of any importance. He 
mentions the word but he can cite no text for his purpose, 
nor does he give the essential elements that, in the absence 
of the word, would give us the “domicile” as we under- 
stand it now.” 

But after the foundation of the School of Bologna, the 
canonists began to be influenced by the civil jurists. It 
was not surprising. The connexion between Civil and 
Canon Law was much closer then than it is now. The civil 


82 Gloss on Incola (L. 3). 
*3 Cf. Fourneret (op. cit., where the texts are quoted). 
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legislators were anxious to assist ecclesiastical authority, 
and their enactments were for the most part based on 
essentially Catholic principles. The result was that the 
canonists were much better acquainted with the law of the 
realm than we are, and cited it as freely as their own in 
their solution of practical cases. To their credit, however, 
it must be said that for a time they refused to be influenced 
by the erroneous views taken by the jurists of the old Roman 
Law. To take, for instance, Bernard of Parma, one of the 
most prominent canonists of the fourteenth century. He 
has nothing to say of the so-called “ domicile of origin” : 
lays no stress on the supposed impossibility of having no 
domicile anywhere: gives up the ten years’ test and the 
“occupation ” theory with its equal emphasis on the mate- 
rial and formal elements.** This protest in favour of the more 
historical view was not without results. We find an echo 
of it in the works of the famous Fagnan in the seventeenth 
century. He maintained, it is true, that there was such 
a thing as a “domicile of origin,” but on other points he 
went back very close to Roman Law. The ten years’ 
residence was not, he thought, essential : residence, in fact, 
of any kind was only a proof and might be dispensed with 
when there were other clear indications of the intention 
marked out by Roman Law as the one essential thing.** 
On the latter point, however, the opposite tendency 
more in conformity with practical life—was too strong to 
be resisted. It gradually secured a place in the official 
teaching, and became more prominent as time went on. 
In the seventeenth century, for instance, Sanchez gave 
residence the same importance as we do now, ape: it on 
the same plane as intention and making it one of the two 
absolutely essential elements.** And once that principle 
came to be admitted, other points in the older theory began 
to disappear. The possibility of being without a domicile 
was accepted by everyone, though some were careful to 
note, as they do still, that in a particular case the pre- 
sumption was always against it. The “domicile of origin” 
began to lose its importance, and the ten years’ test to be 





** Glosses on the words Domicilium and Si alterius. 
*° Commentary on the Decretals : titles De parochis and De testibus. 
36 De Matr., IL., 23—25. 
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treated as non-essential.*’ And so we arrive at the theory 
now accepted by all canonical authorities and too well 
known to call for full description. Apart from cases of 
“ domicile of law ”—corresponding more or less to the cases 
already provided for in Roman legislation—residence as 
well as intention is essential: the “domicile” is acquired 
by the simultaneous existence of both elements and lost by 
their simultaneous cessation. No fixed period of residence 
is required, nor need the intention imply immutability. 
Residence for a moment is quite enough; so is the intentior 
of remaining indefinitely or until a new set of circumstances 
arises that may induce a man to change his mind and move 
elsewhere.** And seeing that he may have ideas of that 
kind in connexion with more places than one, the possibility 
of holding more than one domicile is generally admitted.** 

In connexion with one matter, however—ordination— 
development has been arrested and the old theories still hold 
their place. The regulations, based on error but of full 
legislative effect, are contained in the famous Bull Specula- 
tores of Pope Innocent XII. (1694). Among the titles that 
qualify for lawful ordination we find again the “ domicile 
of origin” in the diocese of the ordaining prelate. And 
the details of the theory, as well as the main principle, are 
perpetuated in the document. We have already referred 
to the eccentric view of the jurists in reference to what 
may be termed “ accidental” birth. They maintained that 
in such cases the domicile should be located in the place 
where the father was born, even though that birth was 
equally “accidental.” In later times some of the authori- 
ties claimed that preference should be given to the locality 
where the father held a domicile.*° The Pope combines both 
theories. The original view is taken as decisive in ordinary 
cases: but the second is supported when the parents ac- 
quired a domicile afterwards in the place where the birth 
had taken place. The old view on the ten years’ residence 
gets prominence also: it is enforced except a man has re- 


%7 Cf. the post-Tridentine commentators passim. 

°§ The si nil avocet of Roman law (already quoted). 

°° The tendency, though, is not to allow more than three or four ; 
some refuse to admit more than two. 

4° The view, c.g. of Sanchez and Fagnan. 
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moved the greater part of his effects and has lived in his 
new home for a considerable time. And a new element, 
that even the jurists did not mention, is added: in both 
cases contemplated an oath must be taken by the ordinand 
—or in certain cases by his father—that he has the inten- 
tion of permanent residence required by the general law. 
The provisions, as will be seen, have no important bearing 
on the general question of domicile, but they are interesting 
as preserving, in an isolated case and in spite of all tenden- 
cies to the opposite, a few of the otherwise forgotten prin- 
ciples for which the history of Canon Law gives ample 
warrant. 

Some other problems connected with “ domicile ” must be 
reserved for a subsequent issue. When we have discussed 
their various phases, and the historical development of the 
quasi-domicile as well, we shall be in a position to see how 
positive decisions, often obscure in their tendency and 
apparently contradictory, fall into line with principles 
that, though for a time little emphasized, are never quite 
forgotten in the Church’s jurisprudence. 


M. J. O'DONNELL. 




















Che Realisation of God. 
IL. 


FIDES QUAERENS INTELLECTUM. 


WE have studied’ in a very partial and inadequate manner 
some of the ways in which one may profit from one’s experi- 
ence, inward and outward, in order to rise to the thought 
of God. Few men have the intellectual equipment that 
would carry them further than this along the way, fewer 
still the time or the inclination to pursue it.” Indeed a 
man—apart from the fuller light that comes by revelation 
—may rest satisfied with so much gain. For though the 
idea of God thus realised and brought home be vague and 
ill-defined, yet strictly speaking it is enough for worship 
and it is enough for life. We can adore and love the God 
that speaks in conscience, the God that is the object of 
men’s prayer, and the God that reveals Himself in Nature. 
Yet though the needs of the soul be thus in some measure 
met, the minds of thinking men may remain unsatisfied. 
For the notions they have thus gained of God—however 
sure and however pregnant—were based on intuition and 
feeling rather than on reasoning, though reasoning was 
not and could not be wholly dispensed with. The thinking 
mind then naturally seeks a rational basis for its beliefs, 
and, until its convictions about God can rest on such a basis, 
the quest for the knowledge of Him must still go on. 

There are many such enquirers who have got but a very 
little way upon their quest when they are frightened from 
it by meeting upon the path one or other of two intellectual 
difficulties—I will call them rather spectres since they 
present themselves with all that vagueness of form and 
frightening darkness of environment that ghosts are 


1Tr1isH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, October, 1914. 

* They rest satisfied with that “‘ communis et confusa Dei cognitio ” 
which St. Thomas contrasts with the maturer and more reasoned 
knowledge of Ged, in his Summa contra Gentiles, bk. III. c. 38. 
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thought to afiect. The first seems to cry to him, “Go no 
further upon the path that seems to lead to fuller know- 
ledge of God. In truth it can lead you but to the edge of 
the Unknown. God is the Inscrutable, the Incomprehen- 
sible, the Unknowable. Go no further. No path can lead 
to Him.” And the other, “ This path leads in a vain circuit 
back to whence you started. You can never pass beyond 
the region of your own thoughts, the narrow sphere otf 
your imaginings. Your pitiful endeavour to think God 
will result in nothing but a creature of your own brain, 
some fantastic thing which you may dub God, if you will, 
whereas it is naught but ideal man wrought out of hopes 
and dreams.” 

Now behind these vague shapes loom real difficulties for 
the speculative mind, but as concerns the purposes of life 
they are what I have named them, the veriest phantoms. 
Myriads of such difficulties need not make one doubt. They 
must not be allowed to paralyse all effort nor to forbid 
one’s further steps upon the path. Yet it is well to ease 
one’s mind of them lest the feeling that they are unsolved 
should make one lose heart in the quest. 

The first spectre may be named the question of the divine 
incomprehensibility. It would warn us from the study of 
God because He is incomprehensible and so cannot be 
realised nor even known at all. And then what matters to 
our lives His existence, if He be 


A Somewhat which we name but cannot know 
Ev’n as we name a star and only see 

Its quenchless flashings forth, which ever show 
And ever hide him and which are not he. 


It is too certain that even apart from the multitudes that 
have lost all sure hold upon their faith, there are very 
many who are troubled and harried by the agnostic ques- 
tionings and doubts that meet them everywhere in what 
they read, not alone set forth in solemn treatise, but scat- 
tered in novel and in poem, in the cheap magazine and 
even in their daily paper. Constantly the burden of these 
doubts and questionings is “ what can we know, what path 
have we into the Unseen, what insight to pierce into the 
Mystery that is behind the Veil?” And if a man in the 
course of his reading has dipped casually into the pages 
of Holy Writ, he may well have come upon passages of 
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which these latter-day cries of despairing doubt may seem 
but echoes. “ Peradventure,” asked the friend of Job 
mockingly, “thou wilt comprehend the steps of God, and 
wilt find out the Almighty perfectly? He is higher than 
heaven and what wilt thou do? he is deeper than hell and 
how wilt thou know?”® “For what man,” wrote Saint 
Paul to the Corinthians, “knoweth the things of a man 
but the spirit of a man that is in him? So the things also 
that are of God no man knoweth, but the Spirit of God.”" 
“Hardly do we guess aright at the things that are upon 
the earth and with labour do we find the things that are 
before us. But the things that are in heaven who shall 
find out?”’ Thus spoke the Wise Man, as though warning 
us with sad earnestness to cease our hopeless search. 

Let us note at once that to describe a thing as incompre- 
hensible is not the same as to say that we know nothing 
about it. To comprehend a thing, in the accurate sense 
of the word, is to know about a thing all that is knowable, 
not merely to know the whole of it but to know it wholly, 
- as it were within and without, and with such a perfection 
of knowledge that the entire reality of the object is caught 
up into the idea we have of it. To comprehend is not 
merely to know but to understand, not merely to under- 
stand but to understand with all the thoroughness of which 
the object is capable. You may find out a great deal about 
a piece of mechanism—a watch for instance—you may scru- 
tinize even with a magnifying glass all the minute parts 
that go to make it up, and yet in the end you may not 
understand the principle on which it works. You may 
know a man for years and yet in the end give up as hopeless 
the effort to understand him. There is an element of the 
incalculable in all men and in some it is alargeone. Thus 
you may truly be said to know not only the existence of a 
thing, but also to a certain extent its nature, without under- 
standing, much less comprehending it. 

The doubt often occurs to men who think but have not 
studied philosophy —‘I can know only through the senses 
—modern science has made that clear—and surely the 


3 Job xi. 7. 
“1 Cor. 21°, 
* Wisd. 91°. 
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senses tell me no more of God than did Laplace’s telescope.’ 
That no knowledge reaches our mind otherwise than 
through the channels of our senses, sight, hearing, touch, 
and the rest is a fact which modern science was not the 
first to discover. Long before Christ it was taught by 
heathen philosophers and no Christian philosopher worthy 
the name has thought of disputing it.° But that the senses 
can tell you nothing of God—are you so sure of that? 
When somebody writes you a letter you do not see or hear 
him at the moment; you may never have seen or heard 
him; but can you not find out something about him from 
this letter that he has written to you? One may say, ‘ But 
there is nothing corresponding to this in the relations of 
God to men.’ There is, namely revelation—but let that 
pass for the moment. Look at any object near you, a table 
or a chair. Do you know anything about the man that 
made it? You have never seen him, I suppose, nor so much 
as heard his name. Yet the table or the chair itself will 
tell you something, if you will examine and think. The 
maker of it could in all probability use his eyes, he worked 
with certain tools, he had some knowledge of mathematics, 
he had a certain degree, greater or less, of skill. So much 
any man can discover and, if one were a connoisseur in fur- 
niture, one might discover much more. Observe I am not 
giving the familiar “argument from design.” Iam merely 
drawing attention to the fact that we may know something 
about a person whom we neither see nor touch nor hear, 
nothing of whose actual being in any way affects our 
senses. Here is a page of St. Thomas Aquinas where all 
this is set forth most clearly together with its application 
to what we know of God.” “I answer that our natural 
knowledge comes to us through the senses and so can reach 
only to such things as are a of sensation. But from 
objects of sensation our intellect cannot attain to any per- 
ception of the divine essence, because such things are effects 
produced by God’s power and fall far short in every way 
of the cause that produced them. So that from the know- 
ledge of perceptible things all God’s power cannot be 


* “Nihil in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu” has always been 
an unquestioned axiom inthe Schools. Cf. St. Thomas Contr. Gent. I. 8. 
7Summa la pars q. xii. a. 12. 
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known, and consequently neither can his essence be per- 
ceived. But inasmuch as all these things are effects depen- 
dent on their cause we can be led through them to recognise 
God’s existence and to know what attributes must of neces- 
sity belong to him as first cause of all things. We know 
therefore his relation to creatures as cause of them ait, 
and the difference between creatures and him, viz., that he 
is not any of the things of which he is cause, and these are 
other than he, not because of any shortcoming in him, but 
because he transcends them all.” That has always been the 
normal teaching of Christian theology. It has never pre- 
tended to any immediate knowledge of God’s essence, to 
any direct vision of him in the world. In that limited 
sense God may correctly be said to be unknowable. 

But even the average reader will be aware that a certain 
modern school of thought, resuscitating dead philosophies 
and substituting for their decaying cere-cloths the new 
clothes of modern science, have gone far beyond this. He 
may have been rendered uneasy by meeting the confident 
and reiterated assertion that of God we can know nothing; 
simply nothing, that God—if there be a God—is and must 
remain the Unknowable. Some thirty years ago this was 
the prevailing tone among the philosophers of the day. It 
is not so now. But in our days a philosophical speculation, 
long after it has ceased to be seriously entertained by the 
leaders of thought, remains a pose or a catchword among 
those who accept half-thoughts labelled with a great name, 
and still serves its turn as a theme of popular literature. 
It has been brought, as Addison sought to bring it, “out 
of closets and libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell in 
clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables and in coffee-houses.” 
So it has been with Agnosticism. It has long since been 
pointed out that Herbert Spencer, perhaps the chief pro- 
tagonist of this doctrine of the Unknowable,* has in the 
first place taught with much certainty and emphasis many 
things concerning, not merely the existence, but the nature 
of this Unknowable, and in the next has at least tacitly 
admitted principles which if followed up would lead us 


*His “ First Principles” abound in such statements as the 
following ‘ The Power which the universe manifests to us is utterly 
inscrutable,’ (p. 46). 
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to a still fuller knowledge of it. As to the first point I 
shall merely quote a page from a contemporary philo- 
sopher’ :-— 

“When Mr. Spencer speaks of this Absolute as the 
Unknowable, it is plain that he is using the term unknow- 
able in a very restricted sense. I say this, not merely 
because he devotes several chapters to its elucidation, for 
these might have been purely negative; but also because it 
is an essential part of Mr. Spencer’s doctrine to maintain 
that “our consciousness of the Absolute, indefinite though 
it is, is positive and not negative ” (First Principles, Stereo- 
typed ed. § 26, p. 92) and that . . . . “though the 
Absolute cannot in any manner or degree be known, in the 
strict sense of knowing, yet we find that its positive 
existence is a necessary datum of consciousness; that so 
long as consciousness continues we cannot for an instant 
rid it of this datum; and that thus the belief which this 
datum necessitates has a higher warrant than any other 
whatever ” (l.c. § 27). In short the Absolute or Noumenal, 
according to Mr. Spencer, though not known in the strict 
sense (7.e., as the phenomenal or relative is known), is so 
far from being a pure blank or nonentity for knowledge, 
that this phenomenal which is said to known in the 
strict sense is inconceivable without it.” 

Towards the close of his life Herbert Spencer described 
the Unknowable as the “ Infinite and Eternal Energy from 
which all things proceed.” And it was well pointed out 
at the time by Frederick Harrison" that such a conception 
involved very real and important elements of knowledge 
regarding not alone the existence but the nature of the 
Unknowable, that in fact it drew dangerously near the 
Christian concept of God. 

For observe that no Agnostic has taught with more in- 
sistence the essential Incomprehensibility of God than have 
the great doctors and theologians of the Church. St. John 
Chrysostom wrote an entire treatise on God’s Incompre- 
hensibility ;" and all the Church Fathers have dwelt upon 


* James Ward: Naturalism and Agnosticism 2nd ed. 19038, Vol. L. 
p. 25. Perhaps the ablest work on Agnosticism from our present 
standpoint is Michelet : Dieu et ? Agnosticisme Contemporain (Gabalda) 
3e ed. 1912. 

1°Jn The Nineteenth Century, March, 1884. 

11 De Incomprehensibili Dei Natura, ed. Gaume Vol. L., p. 542 sqq. 
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it, nor would it, I think, be possible to find a treatise of 
theology about God in which his incomprehensibility or 
inscrutability is not set forth as one of his essential attri- 
butes."" When, therefore, we say that God is not unknow- 
able we do not pretend that a finite mind can grasp the full 
extent of his reality. Were this possible God would not 
be God. We merely say that in some manner however 
dim, however imperfect, yet in some true and certain 
manner, we can know something of the nature of God. By 
what means we grasp this something I hope to show 
later on. 

But when we have attained, as we fondly imagine, to 
some notion of the Being of God, shall we, as the second 
phantom would suggest, find before us nothing but a 
monstrous shadow shape of our own selves like a Spectre 
of the Brocken projected upon the mists? If so better not 
have sought atall. But isitso? Let us look closer at the 
spectre : there is no better way of banishing all such terrors 
of the night. Vague doubts may have suggested them- 
selves somewhat after this fashion. ‘When we speak of 
(;od we speak of his all-seeing eyes, his outstretched arm; 
we refer to him as resting or as working, as angry or 
pleased and so on. Surely all this is mere metaphor, for 
it implies in God a body and we believe Him to be a spirit. 
And as it is with our language, so is it with our thoughts. 
And indeed how could it be otherwise? We are creatures 
of sense and must make our ideas out of the materials we 
have at hand. Even the noblest and best of these materials 
are but human. If we call God holy, wise, or just, it is 
because we are thinking of holy, wise, or just men. There- 
fore we can but conceive a God that is a reproduction of 
our impressions of other men or of our reflections upon 
ourselves. God must be an anthropomorphic God or else 
an impossible abstraction.’ 

Now in all this there is much that is true. Anthropo- 
morphism in some shape or other is as much a necessity as 
breathing. Our conception of God must take its origin 


12 E.g. Lessius: de Perfectionibus Moribusque Divinis, Lib. I. c. 2. 
Petavius: De Deo Uno. Lib. I. c. 5, collects the strongest expressions 
of the Fathers and early ecclesiastical writers regarding the Incom- 
prehensibility of God. 
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from our conceptions of men. That is quite certain. But 
if we seem to make a God to our own image, it is only 
because man himself is made in God’s image.” By study- 
ing the broken reflections of the divine splendour in human 
nature we reach some dim conception of what that splen- 
dour itself must be. But though our conceptions start 
from the things of sense we have that within us which can 
reflect upon the first crude notions, sift them, purify them, 
transmute them.“ There is no use in denying the possi- 
bility of this; the fact is there. We actually possess these 
ideas of a perfection, a goodness, and a loveliness beyond 
all that the world can show. Nor are our ideas of God 
mere exaggerations of human qualities. They can reach 
the infinite. “Heap up all that the mind can conceive 
that is great and perfect; gather all attributes together 
and intensify each with whatever powers your imagination 
is gifted with—and I say, that is not God; it falls short of 
my conception. I can think of something higher, greater, 
more august.”'’ Such a conception then obviously springs 
from notions of human perfection, but it does not halt 
there. It begins in anthropomorphism but is purified by 
reflection, not merely individual personal reflection but the 
patient accumulated reasonings of an ancient and yet new 
philosophy, itself kept in the straight path by a theology 
founded on God’s own revelation of Himself. 

We must now deal, however briefly and inadequately, 
with the manner in which this purification of our concepts 
can be achieved.” In other words the man who is striving 
to realise God for himself must next study how his faint, 
dim intuitions of God’s nature and character may be 
reasoned out. He is convinced that God is a person but 
he would trace the process whereby reason argues to God’s 


18Nec convenienter dicctur Deum creaturae similem esse, sicut 
nec hominem dicimus suae imagini fore similem, cui tamem sua imaco 
recte similis enuntiatur. St. Thomas. Contr. Gent. 1.1. c. 29.  Sce 
Bittremieux op. cit. pp 95 sqq. 

14 For of course to say that we acquire all cur knowlkcdge through 
the channels of sense is not to say that we have nothing higher then 
sense-perceptions. Else man were not above the beasts. Our intellectual 
ideas are, as it were, set going by matter. but they wholly transcend it. 

18 Hedley : The Christian Inheritance, p. 40. 


187 do not mean the physical or psychological process but the 
logical process. 
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personality. He knows that God is good and powerful, 
“ patient and of much compassion and true.” But he would 
fain know by what rational necessity God must needs be all 
this and much more. 

Our reasoned concept of God’s nature, such as it is, 
depends mainly on two things—the principle of causality 
and the process of analogy. Until we have fairly grasped 
these two our intellectual realisation of God can go no 
further. 

I may be pardoned for dwelling somewhat on the process 
of analogy. I think it is possible to study philosophy and 
even theology without bringing away a very clear idea of 
its nature and applications.” The one word analogy is 
used in common speech without distinction of the variations 
in degree and even of kind in the concept for which it 
stands. Yet these kinds and degrees must. be carefully 
classified and distinguished when there is question of 
accurate thinking and statement. Here, however, only such 
— of it need be considered as are necessary for the 
subject. Let us begin with familiar things, for instance 
the various terms we use to describe the activities of the 
lower animals. When you say a dog is hungry or thirsty 
your words may be just as true when applied to a dog as 
when applied to a man. Why? Because the desire for 
food and drink is essentially, that is, apart from accidental 
differences, the same in man and beast and that because man 
and beast share the same animal nature of which hunger 
and thirst are functions. The term hungry when applied 
to man and beast is said to be applied ‘univocally.. On 
the other hand when you speak of the vanity of a peacock, 
or of a horse that steps proudly, you are using language 
that is merely metaphorical. Such terms cannot be applied 
literally since they betoken faculties which beasts do not 
possess. They are founded on purely outward, often merely 
fanciful or ideal resemblances to man. They are simply 


17This subject has been studicd in a learned and_ thoughtful 
treatise by a professor of Louvain, J. Bittremieux: De analogica 
nostra cognitione et praedicatione D.i (Louvain) 1913. Father T. J. 
Gerrard begins his book The Wayfarer’s Vision (Burns and Oates) 
1909, with the remark, “ A fruitful source of much of the present-day 
confusion in religious thought is the failure to realise the analogical 
character of our knowledge of God.” 
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metaphors. Now between the univocal use of terms and 
the metaphorical, or as it is sometimes called equivocal 
use, there is another use of terms betokening in the objects 
to which they are applied, not identity of nature, nor com- 
plete diversity, but some real resemblance. This is an 
analogical use of terms. You use the same word to 
describe A and B, conscious, however, that it does not apply 
to A and B in quite the same way. You say A is X and B 
is X but with a difference, which is understood though not 
expressed. You say a plant is living and that man is 
living, but you are conscious that though the term is accur- 
ate when applied to a plant, yet a plant’s life is something 
very different even in kind from that of man. But to go 
back to the first example. When you speak of a dog as 
angry you are aware on the one hand that this is not a 
mere metaphor, as would be a reference to the angry 
billows. And yet the term is not true of the dog’s state 
in quite the same sense as it would be if applied to the 
corresponding state in a man. The things we see are 
similar—the glaring eyes, the snarl, a certain tense quiver- 
ing and the acts that are the familiar result of anger. So 
far the resemblance is striking. And there is every reason 
for thinking that it is not confined to these outward show- 
ings. The sensitive nature is aroused and perturbed as it is 
in man. But, whereas when we observe such outward show- 
ings in a fellow-man we argue to a state the same, at least 
substantially, as that which we have ourselves experienced, 
as regards the dog on the contrary we know that the state 
is really different. The dog’s state then is really anger in so 
far as it affects the sensitive nature, but it is a different sort 
of anger because it affects a nature which is not rational. 
Between the anger of man and the anger of certain animals 
there is partial likeness, partial unlikeness, in other words 
analogy. So with such notions as intelligence, cunning, 
love, joy, as applied to man and to beast. 

Before we leave this example there is a further point to 
be noted. Not only do we use an analogous term in describ- 
ing a given state of excitement in a dog as anger, but our 
notion of that state in its inward nature is necessarily 
analogous. We have a fairly accurate general idea of 
what anger is in a fellow-man because of our direct con- 
sciousness of our own states. Such an idea we cannot have 
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in the case of one of the lower animals. We cannot have 
an inside view of their physical state. We must get our 
concept of their state from a state in ourselves which is 
partly like theirs and partly unlike. Our concept or notion 
is analogous. We are in this case with regard to all im- 
material things. They can give us no direct concept because 
they cannot affect our senses. So we must get our first 
notions of them from material things which bear them 
some resemblance—though of course our mind afterwards 
works on this first notion and, so to speak, immaterialises 
it." That is why the very words we use for immaterial 
ideas and notions were originally borrowed from the out- 
ward world of matter. ‘Spirit’ was once merely ‘ breath.’ 
What was first called a breath was first thought of as a 
breath, and, though our ideas got beyond that, no doubt 
the image ‘ breath’ may still help us to think ‘ spirit.’ 

Now as God is the most spiritual, the most immaterial 
of all beings, the senses can give us no direct notion of 
Him : all our notions of Him had their origin in material 
things or in our experiences of ourselves and other men : 
which is to say that they are all at best analogous. Clearly 
they are not univocal, else God were but a kind of super- 
man. They are, it is true, very often metaphorical, but, 
as we shall see, not always. On what grounds do we say 
that our notions of God are not all mere metaphors, nor 
yet, as so many moderns would have it, mere symbols? On 
the same ground on which is based the distinction between 
real analogy and pure metaphor, viz., a real resemblance, 
not merely outward nor merely ideal nor fanciful, but in- 
trinsic to the nature of the things that are said to be like, 
the real resemblance of creatures to Him that made them. 
On what do we base the assertion of this resemblance? 
That is what we must look at next, and it brings us to the 
principle of casuality. 

Revelation of course answers decisively the question | 
have just set down. In the first chapter of the first book 
of God’s written word it is said, “ And God created man to 


18 Qur ideas of immaterial things are said to be abstractive, as 
contrasted with intuitive. They make no direct impression whether 
on our senses or on our spiritual faculty. The impression must be, 
as it were, gathered out of material objects. 
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His own image; to the image of God he created him.”** But 
we have chosen to seek elsewhere the solution of these 
problems. What has reason to say about the matter? 
Briefly this. God is the cause of all things not Himself. 
Everything that is caused, everything that is an effect, bears 
of necessity some resemblance to its cause. Hence all 
creatures resemble in some manner, however remote, the 
God that made them, and according as creatures are higher 
in the scale of perfection so much the greater will be their 
resemblance to God. Let us try to make this somewhat 
plainer and simpler. 

The principle of causality may be expressed in this way. 
Every being that can either be or not be, that is, every 
being that does not necessarily exist, that does not exist 
by virtue of its very nature—every such being if it exists 
must have some cause of its existence, something that made 
it to exist. In other words something cannot of its own 
accord come out of nothingness.*” Such a principle is said 
to be self-evident because a mere examination of the terms 
in which it is expressed convinces us irresistibly of its 
truth. “ We are able,” says a recent writer,*' “and quite 
free to deny causality. But we doit at the risk of denying 
our reason at the same time. . . . To deny causality is 
to destroy all the fabric of knowledge that science has 
laboured so to build. Chemistry, mechanics, biology, alike 
become no more than a meaningless jargon when the prin- 
ciple of causality is called in question. . . . Destroy, 
oppose, deny causality and there is no science possible, no 
knowledge trustworthy.” That is but the simple truth, 
and has never been seriously denied. Those who have 
denied the principle of causality have had to admit that 
we are living in a world of unreality, if not wholly created 
by our own minds, at least wholly other than our minds 
represent it to us. Now an immediate application of this 
principle is the following axiom : Whenever any being pro- 
duces something, is a cause of something, that something 
resembles in some sort the cause that produced it. Not that 


1* Gen.i. 27 ef. Wisd. ii. 23. Eeclus. xvii. 1. 

2°It would at the same time exist (as producing something viz. 
itself) and not yet exist inasmuch as it is that which is to be produced. 

*t Aveling: The God of Philosophy, (Sands) 1906, p. 68. 
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there is always between cause and effect an outward or 
perceptible likeness—though that is often the case as in the 
likeness of children to parents. But so long as the re- 
semblance is real, a resemblance of inner nature, or of type, 
or of order, the axiom is verified. If this axiom were 
untrue, if there were not in the effect anything of the 
nature of the cause, the effect would be unaccountable, it 
would really be uncaused. When you seek the as yet 
unknown causes of a given thing you look for something 
which would be capable of producing that thing, some- 
thing whose powers would be proportioned to the produc- 
tion of that particular effect. Common sense tells you 
that so far as the thing in question is an effect it must be 
entirely accounted for by something in the various causes 
that gave it what being it has. A careful study of a piece 
of ironwork will tell you the nature of the instrument 
that has wrought the markings that you find on it, it will 
tell you whether the iron has been hammered or moulded 
and so on. You know positively that such an effect could 
not have been produced by any other than a given cause.” 
Now all this is but another way of saying that the cause 
in some manner precontains and so resembles the effect that 
it produces. There is no cause—save the First Cause— 
that might produce just anything. The very nature of 
any given cause predetermines it to a given class of effects. 
Nothing else can be produced out of an acorn but an oak. 
Put it in whatever soil you will, treat it as you like: if you 
do not kill it altogether, it will produce an oak. Different 
classes of causes precontain their effects in different ways. 
Before the foundation-stone is laid, the building, more per- 
fect than it will ever be in the reality, pre-exists ideally in 
the mind of the architect. The matter of the statue pre- 
exists in the shapeless marble block, its shape in the dreams 
of the artist. In some mysterious way the oak is already 
in the acorn, though in a manner exceedingly imperfect and 
inchoate. The ultimate reason of all which is that no 
being can give being except according to the extent to which 
it possesses being in itself. 

Let us see how what precedes may help a man in his 


28 Similarly as regards the examination of prehistoric flints, for 


instance. There comes a point when we can say confidently, this is 
man’s handiwork. 
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endeavour to realise God. Everything that draws its being 
from a given cause resembles in some sort the cause to which 
it owes that being. On the other hand there can be nothing 
in an effect, in so far as it is an effect, which does or did 
not pre-exist in some sort in the cause that gave it being. 
Now the very reason why there must be a God is that there 
must be some ultimate and exhaustless fount of being to 
account for all that is. To say we believe in God is to say 
that we believe in One from whom all being came and 
comes, who is the ultimate fountain of all causality, Him- 
self uncaused, because He possesses the fulness of being in 
and of Himself. That is the very meaning of God. Now 
if that be so, if all that is be from Him, then all that is 
hears traces of His likeness, bears a resemblance to Him 
that made all, and all the being that it possesses was and is 
contained in the Being of Him who gave it being. This 
fair earth with all its wonder and its mystery is His work. 
So are the thousand million worlds that inhabit space and 
stun our thought with their vastness. Man who, awed but 
undeterred by such vastness, can weigh and sift the furthest 
stars and calculate the tracks of the comets, he too is God’s 
handiwork. And if the mere being, the bare existence, of 
these things comes from God, so must every particle of 
their perfection. For what is perfection? It is the state 
of a being which contains all that it can or ought to contain 
and leaves nothing to be desired; in other words it is full- 
ness of being.*® Obviously then a thing is perfect to the 
extent to which it has being, and the cause that gave it its 
actual being gave it also its actual perfection. Whatever 
of goodness, whatever of beauty, whatever excellence by 
what name soever we may choose to call it, there is found 
in the things that are made, all must in some way be found 
in Him that made them. 

When, therefore, we would realise God we must first, as 
far as in us lies, realise the full extent of the beauty, good- 
ness, excellence of these things that He has made, that from 
them we may rise as by stairs of the spirit towards such 
realisation of Goodness, Beauty, Excellence, infinite and 


23 St. Thomas 1*. q.4. a.2. Secundum hoc enim aliqua perfecta sunt 
quod aliquo modo esse habent. A perfection is a completion of being 
or essence in some particular respect. 
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everlasting as it may be given us to attain. And may we 
not think that the human soul—by nature at least—hest 
fitted to grasp the fullest measure of this realisation of the 
divine is the soul whose powers enable it to grasp in fullest 
measure a realisation of God’s workings in the visible 
universe and in the mind of man, and that 


Holds firmly by the natural to reach 

The spiritual beyond it : fixes still 

The type with mortal vision, to pierce through, 
With eyes immortal to the antitype. 


But, as I have tried to show in a former article, qualities 
other than intellectual are needed if one is to see God in 
the world—at least by that almost intuitive process of 
which I there spoke. 

Yet, apart from any such qualities, we may with profit 
analyse, in order the better to understand, the methods 
which simple faith instinctively uses and which philosophy 
and theology of set purpose adopt in striving to attain 
some dim knowledge of the Divine. 

These methods are chiefly two. We may call them the 
deductive and the inductive methods. The former starts 
with some proof of God’s existence. Every such proof 
must tell us something of His nature also for God cannot 
be demonstrated except as endowed with His essential per- 
fections.** But each several proof shows us only some 
partial aspect of the divine nature. One reveals Him to 
us as the First Cause of things, another as the all-wise 
Orderer and Ruler of the Universe, a third as Infinite 
Perfection, and so for the rest. The method of which we 
are speaking takes one or other of these partial aspects or 
attributes as they are called and from it reasons out the 
other perfections which are implied in this first attribute. 
Thus St. Anselmn, the Father of the Schools, in his Pros- 


*4“* Every consideration which goes to verify our assumption that 
there is a God goes equally to show that he is a Ged of such and such 
a sort.” Gwatkin: The Knowledge of God (T. and T. Clark) 1906, 
V. 1. p. 40. “ De nulla re,” says St. Thomas, “ potest sciri ‘ an est’ 
nisi quoquo modo de ea sciatur ‘ quid est.2”” In Boeth. de Trin. 
q. 2 ord. 6 art. 3. 
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logion starts with the notion of God as Infinite.”” It 
matters little with which of God’s essential attributes we 
begin; from any one of them the rest may be deduced. The 
process is almost mathematical.** Given in geometry the 
notion of triangle, its various properties can be reasoned 
out with rigorous deduction. Given in algebra an expres- 
sion or formula, and from equation to equation all that it 
contains may be evolved. All are processes of pure reason 
resting on almost identical principles. The deduction of 
the divine attributes moc somewhat in this fashion :— 
God is necessary being. Necessary being exists in virtue 
of its own essence. Being whose essence is to exist is 
infinite. Infinite being possesses all perfections. There- 
fore God is good. I shall not pause to justify this method 
here because it is, I take it, a method rather for the theolo- 
gian and the philosopher who move at ease in the regions 
of the abstract than for the average man who is merely 
seeking the rational bases of such conceptions of God as 
may help him for life. 

Let us pass at once to the second method I have spoken 
of. We look around upon the world—the world of things 
and the world of man; we look within into our own minds 
and hearts; perhaps we question memory. If our eyes be 
not jaundiced and our minds wholly warped by pessimism 
or by cynicism we must be aware that in all things in vary- 
ing measure there are excellencies which language ab- 
stractly sums up as beauty—the beauty that appears to the 
eye, and that greater beauty that is in men’s souls and in 
their deeds—truth, kindness, justice, love. These things 
are good : man cannot judge them otherwise. But a man 
may view them from véry different standpoints. He may look 
on them with mere indifference, the indifference of selfish- 
ness or the indifference of sloth. Or he may lose himself 
in them, make them the sole object of his aspirations, the 


2° This deductive method is worked out in all the great treatises 
of scholastic theology. But, for our present purpose, perhaps the 
best developmerts of it are to be found in such works as _Lessius, 
De Perfectionibus Moribusque Divinis; Gratry, La Connaissance de 
Dieu, tome II. ; Fénelon, T'raité de l Existence de Dieu; and in a more 
recent work, Sauvé, Dieu Intime lle ed. (Vic. et Amat) 1910. 

26Moisant: Dieu VExpérience en Métaphysique (Riviere) 1907, 
r. 110, and Gratry Le. p. 144, who calls it the infinitesimal method. 
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idols of his mind and heart. But if as we suppose he be 
seeking God—and most earnest men, I believe, have such 
thoughts in their better moments—he will look above and 
beyond the goodness that is in these things. He will be 
painfully conscious of the inevitable dross that is mingled 
with all this gold. In presence of the fragmentary beau- 
ties, the partial goodness, the fleeting happiness, the half 
truths, the excellence marred by so many flaws, that the 
spectacle of nature and of man presents he will feel that 
somewhere there must be a perfect, an ideal beauty, good- 
ness, truth, happiness, love, of which all these are but scant 
participations and broken reflections. Where else but in 
God could such a perfection, such an ideal be found? It is 
almost an instinct, then to clothe one’s idea of God with the 
perfection of all that is noblestin man. But reflection may 
well suggest a doubt. May one confidently think of God 
as the perfection of these human excellences, can one apply 
to God the words one uses to describe them, can the Infinite 
be named with names that are borrowed from the finite 4 
At once we see that there must be discrimination. The 
hues of sunset, the forms of flowers, the moral grandeur of 
self-sacrifice, of patriotism, of duty done—these things 
are good and beautiful. Yet as they stand*’ they cannot 
be in God. Clearly we must weigh and sift our notions— 
even of goodness and beauty—before we can rightly think 
of them as belonging to Godhead. But how is this to be 
done? A first division must be made between such quali- 
ties as have imperfection bound up with their very notion, 
and those that are of unmixed perfection. Sight is a per- 
fection, but its very notion necessarily implies a body, some- 
thing, that is, that of its nature limits being, and so it 
cannot be in God, so to speak, as it stands. When, then, 
we speak of God’s seeing do we speak a falsehood? No, 
for in God is a perfection which, in some far higher way, 
includes all the perfection that man possesses through 
bodily sight. To say that God sees is really to use a meta- 
phor and a metaphor is one of our faulty human means of 
shadowing forth a truth. “God has no body; yet we may 
speak of him as filling the heavens and the earth; because 
this language gives some idea of the universality of his 


27In the language of the Schools “ formaliter.” 
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ower and operation. . . . The image of an earthly 

ing is weak to express the majesty and might of the 
Creator; but it is useful in making the mind take in the 
idea.”** We may speak of God as angry or as jealous, as 
forgetting, or as rejoicing, but it must be with the full con- 
sciousness that this is merest metaphor. There are other 
ideas of excellence which, considered abstractly, that is, 
in their own nature as apart from the imperfect, finite 
beings to which they belong, contain no hint of imperfec- 
tion. Goodness, justice, majesty, intelligence, love, these 
things in their pure concepts speak of fullness of being, in 
them is no hint of limitation, of flaw, of non-being. Can 
they describe God as He is‘ Such flawless excellences are 
nowhere realised in this world we know. Everywhere 
excellence is narrowed and cramped by time and space, 
troubled by change, counterbalanced by opposite defects. 
From all these accidental limitations and short-comings 
a concept that is to describe the divine must first be freed. 
We eliminate time : anything that God has or is must be 
everlasting. We eliminate change : anything that God has 
or is he has had and has been the same from a past eternity 
and into a future one. Space, measure, all that sets any 
bounds to fullness of being we cast out from our idea of 
God. Already language stammers as it tries to utter God. 
It finds itself denying of Him all that it seemed before to 
affirm. Not that the realities faintly caught in man’s 
highest conceptions and set forth in his grandest words are 
not in God. But that these conceptions and these words 
fall so far short of those realities that negation brings us 
in a sense nearer to the truth than could our most boundless 
affirmations.*® However, in our effort to conceive and to 
describe somewhat of the Divine Reality, a third way 
remains open to us. It is spoken of by theologians as the 
way of supereminence or of superlation or of excess. The 
unchecked attribution of human attributes to God would 
make of Him but a glorified man. The unqualified nega- 
tion of them would make Him the Unknowable. We must, 


** Hedley, le. p. 49. 

2° Tt is more becoming, says St. John Damascene, to speak of 
God negatively. denying all things about Him. Not as if He were 
nothing Himself, but inasmuch as He is above everything which exists, 
nay. above being itself.’ De Fide Orth. I. 4. 
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then, apply to God, affirm of him all the pure perfection 
that is tound in the Universe, denying of it all stint, all 
shortcoming and all flaw whatsoever. But we must go 
further. We must recognise in our concepts and express, 
as far as may be, in our language that these perfections as 
they are in the Infinite difier from perfections as found 
in the finite not in degree only but in kind. His wisdom, 
His goodness is on a different plane utterly transcending 
that of man. Not that anything in God’s nature can con- 
tradict our idea of goodness or of justice. Our ideas are 
true as far as they go. But they fall hopelessly short of 
the reality. We have the true direction of thought.” We 
see its starting point : its term is beyond our ken. In the 
endeavour, therefore, to shadow forth in language some- 
thing of what God is, we use terms that lift the divine per- 
fections wholly above the categories of the human. We call 
Him First Cause, Sovereign, Good, Almighty, Most High, 
or again we call Him Goodness itself, Justice, Mercy, 
Love.*! That is man’s best effort to utter the Divine. 

Here the doubt might suggest itself (and it has often 
been put forward) that in this process of negation and of 
superlation we must end by eliminating all reality and by 
deifying an abstraction. But it is not so. To purge a 
concept of its imperfections is not to destroy its reality, 
for every imperfection, every shortcoming is in so far a 
lack of being. When all have been removed the concept is 
unimpaired. To conceive an intellect independent of the 
brain of flesh, free even from the need of reasoning step by 
step, is not to conceive an abstraction, though such an intel- 
ligence be nowhere realised in this world of ours. 

But when thought has done its utmost it has not grasped 
the fullness of the Godhead. No thinkers have felt that 
more keenly than the great thinkers of the Church. When 
they have reached the topmost pinnacle of thought, “ that 
subtle edge of things where speech and thought expire,” 
they begin dimly to realise as never before the vastness of 
their ignorance. “ By the very act of confessing our ignor- 


3° Dictionnaire de Théol. Cath. (Vigouroux) Tome IV. col. 2422, 
article ‘Méthode d’Eminence.’ 

%t [hid. col. 2425. The Greeks tried to express the transcendence 
of the divine nature by such words as Smepoboroc, “doynyimestep0s 
adrrodyaHoc. 
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ance, wrote St. Cyril humbly, we profess a deep knowledge 
of God,’ and after all his speculations St. Thomas 
Aquinas, too, confessed, “ This is the highest knowledge of 
God which we can have in this time of our pilgrimage, 
that we should come to know that God is higher than all we 
think of him.”** 

When we have realised that He is the Primal Truth, the 
Infinite Excellence, the Archetypal Beauty, we shall con- 
clude, in substance, if we be wise: “ We have said much 
and yet want words: but the sum of our words is, He is 
All. What shall we be able to do to glorify Him? For 
the Almighty Himself is above all his works.”** 


STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 
32 Catech. vi. n. 2. 


33De Veritate 9, 2, art. 1. ad 9m. 
34 Eeclesiasticus xliii. 29-30. 











Market Prices. 


In a previous article’ on this subject, I have laboured to 
show that the modern market price is regulated by the 
desires and necessities of purchasers. Although the modern 
market is extremely intricate, and is affected by the inter- 
play of innumerable forces, its guiding principle is admir- 
ably summed up in the formula of economists that “ value 
measures human motives.” Throughout that article also, I 
have assumed that such a price is non-moral; nor have I 
feit called on to advance any reasons for that assumption, 
since no one, I am sure, would claim that a price could be 
properly held to be other than non-moral, which did not 
correspond to any definite objective standard, but varied 
according to the schemes of a more or less enlightened 
cupidity, aiming at obtaining the greatest advantages from 
the desires and necessities of others. 

Very many will, doubtless, be genuinely surprised that 
any exception should be taken to the formula that “ value 
measures human motives.” After all, these may say, all 
prices, not artificially regulated, must be subjective in the 
ultimate analysis, and what possible test of value have 
we if it be not human motives! Subjective influences lie 
at the bottom of all exchange. Articles are bought and 
sold at all only because people can thereby satisfy desires 
or necessities. Accordingly since it is in their capacity 
of satisfying needs and desires that articles are exchanged, 
the rate at which they exchange should likewise be deter- 
mined by the measure of that capacity. In this view 
subjective prices are perfectly natural. They are non- 
moral perhaps, if anyone cares to call them so, but they 
are certainly not immoral; and they are necessary also, 
unless we are to be subjected to an intolerable system of 
arbitrary regulation of prices by some authority extrinsic 
to the. contracting parties. For if the law does not fix 
prices then they can be nothing else than subjective. 

That, I admit fully, is a perfectly intelligible view for 
anyone to adopt. Moreover, if adopted, and if correct, it 


‘Trish Theological Quarterly, October, 1914. 
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would obviously dispose of any objections that might be 
raised against the principle of market prices on the ground 
that market prices are essentially subjective prices. For 
the present | offer no judgment on the merits of the view 
itself. My object up to this has been to show that market 
prices are in reality subjective prices. The only point I 
wish to insist on here is that if anyone accepts the prin- 
ciple of subjective prices at all, he must in consistency be 
prepared to accept that principle all round. For instance, 
if by it he justifies the notoriously high rents charged 
for houses and rooms in crowded areas, he cannot object 
when others appeal to it, as justifying what was generally 
supposed to be the exorbitant increase in the prices of 
certain commodities made at the beginning of the war, 
whether by the wealthy merchants who doubled the price 
of sugar, or by the ragged newsboys who occasionally 
tried to exact a penny for a halfpenny evening paper. He 
must not feel at liberty to go back on his principle in 
particular cases, where his prejudices or ethical instincts 
suggest that the subjective price is unjust. 

It is not without reason that Catholic moralists of to-day 
are reluctant to lend their sanction to the principle of 
subjective prices, however explicitly it may be recognized 
by economists, or however clearly implied in the present 
economic organisation. Traditional Catholic teaching has 
ever regarded onerous contracts of exchange as moral, and 
consistently insisted that there should be found in such 
contracts an objective equivalence between the commodities 
or rights so exchanged. 

Of course it took many centuries for the development of 
scientific Theology on this subject. The early Fathers, 
except in those great fundamental questions about which 
the heresies raged, were little accustomed to deal in ab- 
stract principles. Their teaching was positive, given in 
the form of moral exhortations or condemnations, directed 
towards concrete instances of virtue or vice. They assumed 
their principles, or rather took them, without feeling called 
on to analyse or co-ordinate them, as part of the deposit 
of Christian truth which they had inherited. They had 
little to say about the nature of rights, or the essence of 
contracts, but very much about dishonest dealing, oppres- 
sion of the poor, and defrauding the workers. 
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But when in the course of time the science of Christian 
morals had developed and matured, we find the principles 
underlying these positive exhortations and condemnations 
of the early Fathers faithfully set forth in the lucid, coldly 
scientific paragraphs of St. Thomas Aquinas. We may 
confidently take St. Thomas as the most reliable witness to 
the traditional Catholic teaching up to and including his 
own time, as well as the most accredited authority amongst 
all Theologians. 

Not even in St. Thomas, however, can we find a formal 
discussion of the moral obligation of observing an objective 
equivalence in contracts of buying and selling. He simply 
took it for granted, as, indeed, was inevitable, seeing that 
up to his time and for long after all Catholic thought and 
legislation proceeded on that hypothesis. But that he 
actually did take it for granted, he has given many clear 
indications in his article on justice which leave us no room 
for reasonable doubt. 

He does, indeed, lay down that a just price cannot be 
mathematically determined, but must be fixed by a sort of 
common estimation,” and on the strength of this some seem 
to regard him as an authority for market prices in their 
modern sense. The true meaning of this expression will 
be obvious, if we bear in mind what has been already noted 
about the hypothesis underlying Catholic teaching and 
legislation up to the time of St. Thomas, and which, as will 
he shown presently, he fully accepted. Commodities should, 
indeed, exchange according to their objective value, but 
even so commodities could not carry their value stamped on 
their faces. Even if we assume that the standard of 
exchange was the cost of production, there would still 
remain room for a certain amount of difference of opinion 
as to what exactly their value would be in particular in- 
stances. Suppose that the commodity offered for sale was 
a suit of clothes, in estimating its value on the basis of the 
cost of production, opinions might differ as to the precise 
amount of time required for making it, or as to the cost 
of the cloth out of which it was made. Unless recourse 
was to be had to an almost interminable process of calcula- 


*Justum pretium rerum non est punctualiter determinatum, sed 
magis in quadam acstimatione consistit. Summa. 2. 77. I. 1 
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tions nobody could say authoritatively what precisely the 
value was. And in practice the determination of value 
had perforce to be left to the ordinary human estimate of 
what it was, which of its very nature was bound to admit 
a certain margin of fluctuation. Naturally the seller would 
be disposed to estimate the cost at its highest, and the 
buyer at its lowest limit. Thus we can easily understand 
how, even with an objective standard of value, the just 
price might be admitted to vary within the limits of the 
maximum, as it might be expected to be estimated by sellers, 
and the minimum as would appear just to buyers. The 
sort of estimation of which St. Thomas speaks is therefore, 
nothing else than a judgment, which, being human, is liable 
to be slightly in excess or defect of the objective value 
about which it is formed. 

In the body of the article in which the expression about 
the sort of estimation occurs he lays down explicitly that 
in contracts of buying and selling, the rate of exchange 
should be according to a real equivalence. And his mind 
on the matter is made clearer still by the title of Article 4 
of the same question where he sets himself the question : 
Whether it is lawful for traders to sell at a higher price 
than they buy’ If he were a believer in subjective prices. 
such as modern market prices, or in the common estimation 
principle according to its modern sense, what difficulty 
could he experience about buying at a lower and selling 
at a higher price? Would anyone think of proposing such 
a question at the present day, when it seems to be the main 
object of traders to buy at a low in order to sell at a 
higher price? Or suppose that, because of the alleged 
Scholastic fancy for logic-chopping, he did raise the ques- 
tion, what difficulty could he have in answering it? It 
would not require the intellect of Aquinas to answer that 


*De emptione ctvenditione dupliciter loqui possumus ; uno mcdo 
secundum se, et secundum hoe emptio ct venditio videtur esse intreducta 
pro communi utilitate utriusque; dum scilicet unus indiget re 
alterius, et ¢ converso; (sicut patet per Philos. in I. Polit. cap. 6.): qued 
autem pro communi utilitate inductum est, non debct esse magis in 
gravemen unius, quam alterius ; ct ideo debet secundum acqualitatem 
rei inter cos contractus institui: quantitas autem rei, quac in usum 
hominis venit, mensuratur sceundum pretium datum; ad qued est 
inventum numisma, ut dicitur in 5. Ethic. (eap.) ; ct ideo si vel pretium 
exeedat quantitatem valoris rei, vel ¢ converso res execdat pretium. 
tolletur justitiac acqualitas. Summa. 2. 2. 77. I. C. 
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question on the principle we find commonly accepted to-day. 
The humblest assistant in any business concern could tell 
us that a trader may buy according to the market price at 
the time, place, and in the circumstances of the purchase, 
and sell according to the market price at the time, place, 
and in the circumstances of the sale. We can see for our- 
selves that the difference between these two prices might 
sometimes be enormous. But St. Thomas did not apply 
this simple principle to his problem. The conclusion is 
that he did not admit it nor even know of its existence. 
He sets about answering his own question according to an 
altogether different line of thought. In the first place he 
points out that, as there may be different estimates of 
value, there is no reason why a person may not buy accord- 
ing to a lower estimate and sell according to a higher. 
Besides he holds that the value itself, and, therefore, 
the just price may increase in various ways in the 
interval between the purchase and resale. But it must be 
carefully noted that nowhere does he suggest as a justifica- 
tion for an increased price any of the subjective elements 
which we can see determining the rate of prices to-day. 
Moreover, in the body of Article 4, from which I have 
quoted already, he goes on to take account of subjective 
influences. He admits that a seller may charge for a 
certain article more than its value considered in itself, if 
the parting with it involves special loss to himself, but 
says explicitly that a seller cannot charge for any special 
utility which an article may confer on the purchaser, 
because the utility which accrues to the other does not 
come from the seller, but from the condition of the pur- 
chaser.* It is most unlikely that St. Thomas of all men 


* Alio modo possumus loqui de emptione et venditione, secundum 
quod per accidens cedit in utilitatem unius ct detrimentum alterius ; 
puta cum aliquis indigct habere rem aliquam, et alius laeditur, si 
ea careat : et in tali casu justum pretium erit, ut non solum respiciatur 
ad rem quae venditur .co ad damnum, quod venditor ex venditione 
ineurrit ; et sic licite poterit aliquid vendi plus quam valeat secundum 
se, quamvis non vendatur, plus quam valeat habenti: si vero aliquis 
multum juvetur ex re alterius, quam accepit, ille vero qui vendit, 
non damnificetur carendo re illa, non debet eam supervendere: quia 
utilitas, quae alteri accrescit, non est ex vendente, sed ex conditione 
ementis: nullus autem debet vendere alteri, quod non est suum; 


lieet possit ei vendere damnum, quod patitur. Summa. 2. 2. 77. 
IV. C. 
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in the world would advance an argument of this kind with- 
out explanation, if he believed that in most cases the just 
price was determined by nothing else than the utilities 
accruing to purchasers. Of course it would be open to 
him to distinguish between general and particular utilities. 
But St. Thomas would not be likely to leave such a dis- 
tinction unmarked. 

Nor are we left dependent on what after all may be 
objected to as a merely presumptive argument as to the 
mind of St. Thomas in this matter. In Article 2 of the 
same Question he lays down that the price of commodities 
must necessarily differ in different localities according to 
difference in supply, but so far is he from believing that 
the varying value, and, therefore, the just price can be 
determined by the interplay of supply and demand, 2.¢., 
by the sellers holding out for the most advantageous terms, 
that he states explicitly that it is for the rulers of the com- 
munity, taking all the circumstances into account, to deter- 
mine the prices and from the prices thus fixed it is not 
lawful to depart.* Finally in Article 4, at the end of a 
most interesting discussion on the morality of trading, he 
observes that the profits of trading must be sought as a 
reward for labour.* 

The language of Scotus in this matter is, if anything, 
more explicit than that of St. Thomas.’ And when we 
find these two eminent authorities, so often at variance, 
agreeing on this we may take it that they are accurately 
interpreting the Catholic teaching as it was understood 
in their day. 

But to my mind the most convincing evidence of the 
Church’s mind in this matter of just prices is to be found 
in her attitude and legislation in respect to the practice of 


®Ad secundum dieendum, quod mensuras rerum venalium 
neeesse est in diversis locis esse diversas, propter diversitatem copiae, 
et inopiac rerum, quia ubi res magis abundant, consucrunt esse majores 
mensurae: in unoquoque tamen loco ad rectores civitatis pertinet 
determinare, quac sint justae mensurac rerum venalium, pensatis 
conditionibus locorum, et rerum; et ideo has mensuras publica 
auctoritate, vel consuctudine institutas praeterire non licet. Summa 
S. 2. 77. 3. 2. 

*Et lucrum (mercator) expetit, non quasi finem, sed quasi 
stipendium laboris. Summa. 2. 2. 77. 4. C. 


? Lib. IV. Disput. XV. Ques. IV. 
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usury. English readers have reason to be grateful for 
Dr. Cleary’s scholarly treatise on this subject, which is 
particularly valuable for its concise, intelligible presenta- 
tion of the consistent attitude of the Church for so many 
centuries of her history. It shows clearly that despite 
very varying social and economic conditions the Church 
has ever consistently set her face against the practice of 
usury. Down to her very last official pronouncement, she 
has never touched the subject of usury except to condemn 
the practice. So inconsistent with modern economic ideas 
and practice does her attitude appear, that apologists have 
been forthcoming whose good intentions seem to outrun 
their wisdom and discretion, and who are ready to minimise 
the significance of her teaching and legislation. In order 
to make it square with the wholesale practice of our own 
day, they are prepared to obscure, or explain away, by 
discussions on irrelevant concomitants, the one salient fact 
that the Church has ever consistently condemned any form 
of charge made for the mere use of money. 

Fortunately Dr. Cleary does not belong to this class of 
well-meaning but over-timorous apologists. He sets forth 
all the relevant facts and shows no inclination to run away 
from their significance. His own explanation is most 
suggestive, and perfectly satisfactory, as far as it goes. 
Very properly to my mind he reduces all loans at interest 
to the position of contracts of sale, and insists that the 
same moral principles should be applied to both. There- 
fore, for instance, when a man lends £100 at 5 per cent. 
interest, he simply sells £100 ready money for £105 to 
be delivered one year hence, or for a right to £105 at the 
expiration of twelve months. Now the only question which 
has to be considered is whether the right to £105 to be paid 
at the end of twelve months is a just price to charge for 
£100 cash down. That, Dr. Cleary thinks, will depend 
on the common estimation which fixes the just price. If 
according to the common estimation £100 now is worth 
£105 twelve months hence, such a contract, let us call it 
sale or loan whichever we will, is just; if not, the contract 
is unjust. In this way he is able to point out that a loan 
at 5 per cent., for example, would be unjust in the past, 
when according to the common estimation £100 cash down 
would not be worth £105, nor anything more than the 
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exact £100, twelve months hence, while such a loan would 
be just to-day because £100 cash down is now according to 
the common estimation worth £105 twelve months hence. 

As I have said, this explanation is perfectly satisfactory 
as far as it goes, and perhaps it goes as far as Dr. Cleary’s 
subject required. But after all is it not throwing the diffi- 
culty back from the question of usury to that of just prices ? 
Let us call lending at interest a sale of ready money, and 
the problem we shall have to try to solve is why the Church 
banned forms of sale in the past, which are universally 
adopted to-day, and of which she seems, at least tacitly, 
to approve. The difficulty about usury recurs, but now 
it appears in the form of a difficulty about the just price 
of ready money. 

The solution by means of the common estimation is too 
suspiciously simple. It is one of these explanations which 
leave us unconvinced, because it does away with the original 
difficulty altogether, but creates a new and graver difficulty 
to account for the existence of any difficulties in the matter 
at all. If the practice of usury from being unjust in the 
past has come to be just at present, because in the common 
estimation of men ready money in recent times is worth 
more than a right to an equivalent sum to be paid at some 
future date, while in the past the common estimation re- 
cognised no difference in value between actual cash and 
the right to future payment, we are naturally driven to 
inquire how comes it that such a change has taken place 
in the common estimation itself? The reply that it is 
due to the development of industry and commerce is 
obviously inviting > reason of the contrast between the 
past and present in this respect. But it is also obviously 
insufficient. 

To say that ready money has at present an enhanced 
value in relation to a right to future payment, because, 
owing to the prevalence of commercial and industrial enter- 
prises, everyone who has money to spare can employ it pro- 
fitably in commerce or industry, which was not the case in 
former times, is simply to ignore the real nature of the 
difference between past and present usage in this matter. 
In the first place, the contrast between past and present 
facilities for the profitable employment of ready money 
through the channels of commerce and industry, as far as 
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the ordinary money lenders are concerned, is by no means 
so pronounced as appears to be sometimes supposed. Sup- 
pose that usury or the lending of money for interest were 
to be strictly banned to-day as it was of old, then how 
quickly these abounding facilities for all classes for the 
profitable investment of money would disappear? Nor 
were opportunities for the profitable employment of ready 
money absolutely unknown to our ancestors. There were 
industrial and commercial enterprises available then as 
now for everyone who had the requisite ability for these 
pursuits, or who could find a reliable manager or a working 
partner prepared to relieve him from the necessity of per- 
sonally attending to the business in which he decided to 
employ his money. No one would think of denying that 
there has been an enormous development of industry and 
commerce in recent times, or that the development would 
not be a sufficient explanation of a very considerable in- 
crease in the rate of interest, say, from 2 to 10 per cent., 
but it is not a difference in the rate of interest which has to 
be explained, but the difference between no interest and 
some interest, which is a difference of principle not to be 
explained by a difference in degree in the state of indus- 
trial and commercial enterprise. : 

Neither can it be maintained that the difference which 
has taken place in the common estimation of ready money 
in relation to future payments is accounted for by the 
fact that in the past there was no general demand for money 
borrowed at interest, so that it could not be said then, as 
it can be said to-day, that money had a true, general or 
market value. There is not the slightest ground for sup- 
posing such a fact. We must be careful to abstract from 
the influence of the Church in this connexion, where we 
are striving to discover the explanation of the Church’s 
attitude towards the practice of usury. As a matter of 
fact if it were not for the Church’s interference in the 
matter, the demand for ready money in the past would be 
frequently at least just as operative, if not quite so intense, 
as it is at present. The whole story of the Jews’ connec- 
tion with usury is sufficient proof of this, and if further 
confirmation is desired, it can be found in the numerous 
regulations which civil authority from time to time found 
it necessary to make in order to limit the rate of interest. 
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We may take it, therefore, that if the Church did not 
interfere, and if people were left to themselves and to the 
common estimation, the money markets would adjust them- 
selves according to the interplay of supply and demand 
precisely as they do to-day. 

The fact is, the Church did not condemn usury because 
the common estimation regarded the exaction of interest 
as unjust, but, on the contrary, as far as it was the case 
at all, the common estimation regarded usury as unjust 
because of the influence of the Church’s teaching and mani- 
fold condemnation on the subject. | No one who looks 
closely into the question can seriously believe that the 
Church’s attitude towards usury was ever determined by 
the state of the common estimation. 

The real explanation of the remarkable change which 
has taken place in comparatively recent times in the 
popular mind with regard to the morality of usury, can 
be found only in a corresponding change in the popular 
concept of the just price. According to the modern usage 
the common estimation which justifies usury and deter- 
mines the just rate of interest is based on the supposition 
that the lender—he is really a seller of ready money, but 
it may be found more convenient to retain the more familiar 
term—is entitled to charge a subjective price for his money, 
that price, like the price of everything else corresponding 
to the desires and necessities of the borrowers or pur- 
chasers. That is, the price of money as of everything else 
is fixed by what people are prepared to pay for it. But 
that concept of the just price can have arisen only when 
the Church had ceased to insist on her traditional teaching 
on the subject, or when the commercial and industrial 
world as a whole ceased to be influenced by her teaching or 
condemnations. For it was virtually condemned in the 
teaching against usury. If the just price of ready money 
could be estimated simply by what people were — 
to pay for it, then why should there be any legislation on 
the subject at all, why not then as now allow the price of 
ready money to be fixed according to the fluctuations of the 
money market‘ There is no intelligible explanation of 
the Church’s condemnation of usury except the general 
principle of justice on which she insisted that there should 
be a real objective equivalence between the amount lent and 
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that returned by the borrower, or if we speak of the con- 
tract as a sale, between the ready money sold and the price 
exacted in the form of future payments. And this explan:- 
tion is confirmed by the reasons which Theologians and 
Canonists have invariably put forward in justification of 
the Church’s attitude, such as the fact that money has no 
use distinct from its substance, that it is unjust to sell or 
charge for what does not exist or what is a condition of 
the purchaser, etc. 

I am not concerned here to justify the Church's action 
in condemning usury, or to reconcile her former with her 
present attitude towards usury. All that will be sufficiently 
accomplished later on when we shall be in a position to 
appreciate the truth and consistency of her teaching on 
the question of the just price. My object just now is 
simply to show that her emphatic condemnation of usury, 
which if is useless to try to deny or explain away, is a clear 
application of the general principle of justice which she 
maintained, that in contracts of sale articles should ex- 
change according to an objective equivalence of value. 

The introduction of the common estimation as a standard 
of value, simple and complete as it appears, can only serve 
to confuse the issue. But since it appears to have appealed 
to Dr. Cleary, it may not be out of place to examine it 
somewhat more closely, especially as in the course of the 
examination we shall incidentally find some illuminating 
illustrations of the contrast between the two standards of 
price which I have been endeavouring to set forth. 

There is a sense, certainly, in which it may always, with 
a solitary excepfion in the case of wages, be said with 
perfect truth that the common estimation determines the 
just price. That is, the common estimation is the proxi- 
mate, practical criterion. When considering the teaching 
of St. Thomas, we saw how it would be so, even if the just 
price were measured by the cost of production; it would be 
at least equally so, if the just price were determined by the 
condition of the markets. 

But it is idle to speak of the common estimation, with- 
out taking into account what has to be estimated, just as 
it would be idle to speak of the dictate of conscience as the 
standard of morality, without taking account of the con- 
stituents of objective morality. When the concept of the 
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just price had become obscured, when, in other words, the 
old concept of objective equivalence was, in great part, 
abandoned, and when the new standard, if standard it 
can be called, of individual bargaining, was not fully 
accepted, at least in express terms, it was thought to be 
convenient to speak simply of the common estimation ; pre- 
cisely as when people are uncertain about the essence of 
objective morality, they try to evade the difficulty which 
they are unable to solve, by falling back on the dictate of 
conscience, 

But, 1 take it, it was not in this sense that Dr. Cleary 
was speaking of the common estimation, when he implied 
that because the common estimation at one time recognised 
no greater value in ready money than in an equivalent sum 
in the form of future payments, the Church was then justi- 
fied in condemning the practice of usury, and that because 
the common estimation has changed and now recognises 
that ready money is more valuable than future payments, 
that she is justified in sanctioning the practice of usury at 
present. ‘That would simply mean that the Church con- 
demned usury as unjust, because the people as a body con- 
sidered that it was unjust, and sanctioned it later on 
because the people thought that it was just. That would 
be a reductio ad absurdum of the Church’s function of 
teaching. It would be exactly as if the charge were brought 
against the Church that at one time she condemned and at 
another time sanctioned suicide, and the defence were put 
forward that she was right, ‘because when suicide was 
condemned the common estimation about suicide was that 
it was immoral, while when suicide was sanctioned, the 
common estimation was that it was not immoral. 

There is another meaning attached to the common esti- 
mation. It is taken, not for a judgment about the just 
price of an article, but for the appreciation of the article 
itself. And it is this appreciation, not on the part of this 
or that particular individual, but on the part of a com- 
munity as a whole that constitutes the just price. It is 
claimed that it is not its intrinsic worth that gives an 
article its value in exchange, nor yet its cost of production, 
but its capacity for serving human purposes. When a 
person buys an article, it really makes no difference to him 
what it cost to produce that article, nor what may be its 
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intrinsic excellence, nor anything else, except what use or 
pleasure it will be to himself. And when articles are fre- 
quently and freely bought and sold, the public appreciation 
or common estimation of them is automatically registered 
in the rate at which they exchange. Thus, for example, 
if milk sells freely for 10d. and beer for 1s. a gallon, it is 
a clear indication that the public appreciate beer more 
highly than milk, or if amongst uncivilised people a gold 
nugget is freely given for a few glass beads, it is also 
evident that these people appreciate the gold nugget no 
more highly than the few glass beads. What is called the 
common price, pretium vulgare, therefore, is literally con- 
stituted by the common estimation, and it must be admitted 
to be just, because it corresponds strictly to what may be 
called the exchange value of commodities, to borrow a term 
from Carl Marx, not in sensu auctoris. 

It is an open question whether the common estimation, 
as set forth by some of its patrons, De Lugo, for instance," 
should be regarded as an objective or subjective standard 
of price. But Dr. Cleary leaves no room for ambiguity 
about his concept of it. He frankly admits that it is 
subjective. He considers that it would be desirable, if it 
could be made to conform to an objective standard of value, 
but whether it does or does not, it is this common estima- 
tion, a subjective standard, that determines the just price’ 
Herein he shows himself a consistent exponent of the most 
recent economic concept of value, and gives the only intel- 
ligible interpretation of current market prices, as well as 
the only principle on which their justice can be vindicated, 
if it is to be vindicated at all. He also adopts the most 
up-to-date economic phraseology about social values. This, 
T cannot help thinking, is a mistake. It obscures the trend 
of his argument by making one look for something in the 
common estimation which does not exist. It may be reason- 
able enough to say that the social value of white ties in- 


®De Justitia et Jure. Disput. XXVI. Sect. IV. 

* «Though it (the social estimate) is altogether independent of pro- 
ductivity, it reeognises that sound ceonomies would require an objective 
basis ; and an institution which would try to secure a correspondence 
between social utility and objective utility would, from an economic 
point of view, be a ben ficent institution.” The Church and Usury, 
p. 190. 
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creases, when fashion turns in the direction of white ties, 
and a very considerable number of men begin to wish to 
possess them. But in what reasonable sense can anyone 
say that a tract of land becomes of greater social value, 
because, for instance, a commercial king of one kind or 
another wishes to establish a family seat, and buys, over 
the heads of the tenants, farms on which hitherto a number 
of families had been making a fairly comfortable, if frugal 
living! Yet that is only an instance of what was of 
frequent occurrence in this country, in the days when land 
was regarded as a commodity to be held by “ free ” contract 
with the landlord. It is also a type of the effects of common 
estimation, as expressed in current prices, which are fairly 
well known in our own day. 

But there is no necessity to make much of this matter 
of phraseology. The meaning is clear enough in spite of 
the introduction of the social value idea. The practical 
upshot of it all is that, excluding acts of positive fraud, 
whatever a current price is, is just. Now, applying that 
principle, as Dr. Cleary does to usury to-day, it is easy to 
see that there is nothing to be said against the practice, 
and that the Church is perfectly justified in tolerating it. 

The amazing thing is that Dr. ton who has given such 
abundant proof that he has studied and mastered the whole 
history of the Church’s attitude towards usury, seems to 
imagine that the same principle will explain and justify 
the Church’s action in condemning usury in the past. He 
is perfectly correct in holding that, if the common estima- 
tion, as he has explained it, constitute just price, there is 
no conceivable reason for condemning usury as unjust to- 
day. But he is certainly wrong in supposing that with 
this standard of just price there was sufficient reason for 
condemning it in former ages. He himself refers to the 
flourishing businesses which Jewish money lenders were 
able to command, in defiance of all ecclesiastical prohibi- 
tions, as well as to certain civil regulations that were found 
necessary in order to limit the rate of usury, all of which 
shows that the common estimation, as he understands it 
and applies it in the case of modern prices, the price of 
ready money included, would determine the value of ready 
money as greater than its equivalent in future payments, 
and, therefore, justify the practice of usury. 
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So far, therefore, is the one principle that the common 
estimation determines the just price from reconciling the 
Church’s past attitude towards usury, with modern gener- 
ally accepted views, that we are compelled to conclude 
that when the Church condemned the practice of usury she 
did not admit that principle at all. We may sum up and 
say that to-day usury appears just, because that principle 
is recognised, and in bygone days it appeared unjust, be- 
cause that principle was not recognised. 

We may find some difficulty in understanding how any 
real objective standard of value could ever be generally 
observed in contracts of sale. Things are so different that 
the question would seem to be ever constantly recurring, 
how can we find a common measure of value? How could 
such things, for instance, as bread and boots, fish and 
apples, be estimated according to any objective standard 
of value? This difficulty arises from the nature of the 
economic organisation of which alone we happen to have 
any actual experience. As has been already remarked, 
competititive market prices, which we have since seen to 
be essentially subjective prices, are a necessity of this 
organisation. But the organisation contemplated for the 
prevalence of true objective prices, and which actually 
existed when St. Thomas and Duns Scotus formulated their 
principles, and continued to exist through all the centuries 
during which the Church’s teaching and legislation were 
directed against usury, was of a different kind altogether. 
Thus Mr. W. H. Mallock is able to advert to “a change in 
the methods of economic industry, which has gradually sub- 
stituted for a system of reciprocal duties, the basis of which 
was status, a system of contract or bargaining between 
otherwise unconnected individuals, the basis and object of 
which was purely individual gain.” If we once succeed 
in ridding our minds of the idea of the inevitability of com- 
petitive bargaining, and if we remember what we are so 
frequently reminded of, the prevalence of legal prices in 
the middle ages, we shall be able to understand how, with 
the prices of the most ordinary commodities and services 
fixed by law or custom, on that basis there was always 
available sufficient data for estimating value objectively. 


‘© Dublin Review, October, 1914, p. 347. 
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If the price of land, labour, ordinary raw materials, such 
as wood and wheat, and some of the more common com- 
modities were determined by law, or, as was more usually 
the case by custom, it would not be so difficult to estimate 
the value of everything else that was offered for sale in terms 
of them. 

That as a matter of fact there was a recognised objective 
standard of value and of just prices in the middle ages, the 
testimony of economic history leaves no room for doubt. 
Thus, Mr. W. J. Ashley remarks that : “It was a funda- 
mental article in the moral teaching of the Church of the 
time, and in the opinion of the governing classes in the 
towns, that for every article there was a ‘ just price,’ which 
ought neither to be fallen short of nor exceeded. And 
when there seemed to be need, as in the case of the bakers 
and innkeepers and vintners, to protect the public, the 
public authority did not hesitate to step in and enact a scale 
of prices not to be exceeded except under severe penalty."' 
And again : “ The public opinion of all educated men was 
on the side of the public authorities in applying to labour 
the general principle of ‘ just price.’ It seemed as evidently 
immoral to ask for higher wages because the ranks of 
labour were thinned by pestilence, as (to take an instance 
which actually occurred) to try to get a higher price for 
tiles because the town was unroofed by a tempest. To 
leave such things to the operation of the Supply and 
Demand of the moment was to abandon the duty and task 
of government.”'* And Mr. J. A. Hobson reminds us that : 
“Theorists, beginning with Jevons in this country, began 
to convert the formal goal of consumption into the real 
goal, by substituting ‘ utility ’ for ‘cost’ as the determinant 
of value.”*” 


J. KELLEHER. 


! The Economic Organisation of England, p. 40. 
12 Thid., p. 101. 
Work and Wealth, p. 5. 
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St. jJosepbh’s Crade. 
An Enquiry into the Evidence. 


Nowapbays it is universally assumed that St. Joseph was 
a carpenter. Most biographies speak as if this were stated 
in the Gospels, or at least as if their assertion rested on 
the unanimous tradition of Christianity. This is not 
surprising in short uncritical lives and notices. That 
epithet cannot be applied to the Encyclopadia Britannica, 
but on this point it is contented to support the statement 
that St. Joseph was a carpenter with a simple reference to 
Matt. xiii. 55. However, this giant undertaking gives a 
summary of all knowledge, and we have not the same claim 
to expect critical detail in its pages as in the specialised 
encyclopedias. But the Dictionary of the Bible, though 
devoting several columns to the Foster Father of Our Lord 
and speaking at some length on the growth of his cult in 
modern times, assumes that his trade was that of a car- 
penter without any discussion of the evidence. The article 
in the Encyclopedia Biblica is by Dr. Cheyne, the soundness 
of whose judgment has recently been shown to the world by 
his adherence to Bahaism. On this point he suggests that 
by the confusion of two Semitic roots “ Jesus the Nazarene” 
(Nasarene ?) might be taken to mean “ Jesus the Carpenter.” 
But this suggestion ignores the fact that the scornful re- 
ference to Our Lord’s trade fell from the lips of men who 
lived in His own country and village (Matt. xiii.55; Mk. vi. 
3). They had known Him all His life; and had seen Him at 
His work up to the commencement of His public life. 
They knew perfectly well both that He was a Nazarene, and 
that He had followed a trade. No such confusion of 
Semitic roots was possible to the inhabitants of Nazareth. 
It is gratifying to find the superiority of our Catholic 
encyclopedias. Vigouroux’s Dictionnaire de la Bible rises 
to a higher level altogether by pointing out that St. Joseph 
was an artisan, that Our Lord was called the Son of an 
artisan, and an artisan Himself, and that according to the 
most common tradition, St. Joseph and his divine Son 
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were carpenters. Most satisfactory of all is the notice in 
the Catholic Encyclopedia; and it is a pleasure to have 
this opportunity of paying a tribute to that excellent work, 
the fruit of the international collaboration of Catholic 
scholarship. The writer on St. Joseph states that he was 
“a réxrwv, as we learn from Matt. xiii. 55 and Mk. vi. 3. The 
word means both mechanic in general and carpenter in 
particular; St. Justin vouches for the latter sense bec 
and tradition has accepted this interpretation, which is 
followed by the English Bible.” 

The purpose of this essay is to enquire into the grounds 
on which the common belief rests. The enquiry falls into 
two main parts. First, what support in early writers can 
be claimed for the traditional opinion? Are the Fathers 
and commentators unanimous? And secondly, what is the 
usage and meaning of the word réxrwy? For the Gospels 
tell us nothing except what is contained in Matt. xili.55 and 
Mk. vi. 3. These two texts may here be quoted in the Greek 
original : 

(1) Matt. xii. 55. oby obrés €orw 6 Tov TéKTOVvos vids ; 

(2) Mk. vi. 3. ovy obrdés éotw 6 TéxTwv 6 vids Mapias. 
Therefore as far as the Gospels are concerned, everything 
depends on the meaning of the word réxrwv. Our English 
version by using the word “carpenter” does more than 
translate, it interprets. The Latin versions, 

(1) Nonne hic est fabri filius ? 

(2) Nonne hic est faber, filius Mariae ? 
are non-committal, though, as will appear, probably to them 
is to be traced the origin of a rival theory which arose in 
opposition to that adopted and followed by the English 
version. 

First, let us turn to tradition, and examine the inter- 
pretations and opinions of the Fathers and ancient com- 
mentators. It is a surprise to find how many writers 
ranking high in the esteem of the Church speak as though 
St. Joseph were a blacksmith. The Venerable Bede (672, 
3—735 a.D.), in his Expositio in Marci Evangelium on vi. 8, 
writes as follows : 

“Non . . sine certi provisione sacramenti Dominus in 
carne apparens faber et fabri filius aestimari ac dici voluit : 
quin potius etiam per hoc se ejus ante secula filium esse 
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docuit, qui fabricator omnium in principio creavit coelum 
et terram. Nam etsi humana non sunt comparanda divinis, 
typus tamen integer est, quia pater Christi igne operatur 
et spiritu. Unde et de ipso tamquam de fabri filio prae- 
cursor suus ait: Ipse vos baptizabit in Spiritu Sancto et 
igni. Qui in domo magna hujus mundi diversi generis 
vasa fabricat, immo vasa irae sui Spiritus igne molliendo 
in misericordiae vasa commutat. Sed hujus sacramenti 
Judaei ignari, divinae virtutis opera prosapiae carnalis 
contemplatione despiciunt.” 

Two points are clear in this teaching. First that 
Our Lord’s reputed Father on earth symbolised His 
eternal Father in Heaven; and _ secondly that St. 
Joseph made vessels of various kinds with the help of 
fire worked up by bellows’ (igne operatur et spiritu). And 
these vessels, unlike those fashioned by the potter, are 
softened by fire (igne molliendo), and therefore, were not 
of clay, but of metal. Moreover, as the world is spoken 
of as a large house, and human beings as household vessels 
of different kinds, there can be no question here of the 
precious metals. 

One sentence of this passage as will be seen is found 
word for word in St. Ambrose (340 ?-397). In his Expositio 
Evangelica sec. Luc. Lib. III. no. 2, occurs the following 
passage : 

“Non alienum . . . videtur ut qua ratione fabrum 
patrem habuerit, declaremus. Hoc enim typo eum patrem 
sibi esse demonstrat qui fabricator omnium condidit mun- 
dum; juxta quod scriptum est: In principio fecit Deus 
coelum et terram (Gen. i. 1). Nam etsi humana non sunt 
comparanda divinis, typus tamen integer est quod Pater 
Christi igne operatur et Spiritu, et tamquam bonus animae 
faber vitia nostra circumdolat, cito securim admovens 
arboribus infecundis, secare doctus exigua, culminibus ser- 
vare sublimia, rigida mentium spiritus igne mollire, et in 
varios usus omne humanum genus diversa ministeriorum 
qualitate formare.” 

As in the Venerable Bede, the opening thought is that 
Our Lord is truly the Son of Him who fashioned the entire 
world. The recurrence of the sentence beginning “ Nam 
etsi humana,” with the trifling difference of “quia” and 


1 The word used in the Vulgate for bellows is sufflatorium, Jcr. 6*°. 
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“quod,” shows whence the later writer drew his inspira- 
tion.* But the Ven. Bede works out the metaphor in lan- 
guage applicable only to the blacksmith, whereas St. Am- 
brose uses terms that suggest besides the craft ot the 
carpenter. These later phrases are found in an almost 
identical form in the commentary on the Gospels’ which 
passes under the name of St. Theophilus of Antioch. The 
note on Matt. xiii. 55 is as follows : 

“ Filium fabri vel ab obtrectatoribus se Jesus voluit apel- 
lari, quia ipse conditor mundi Deus in principio fecit 
coelum et terram, et, quia terrena nos docent quae sunt 
coelestia, quasi bonus animae faber spiritalia vitia nostra 
circumdolat, cito etiam securim admovens arboribus in- 
fecundis, secare doctus exigua, sublimia servare culminibus, 
rigida mentium spiritus igne mollire et in varios usus omne 
humanum genus diversa ministeriorum qualitate formare.” 

rhe juxtaposition of these two passages makes it plain 
that the authority of the two writers is not independent. 
Zahn holds that the commentaries really are those of St. 
Theophilus, and, according to this view, St. Ambrose is 
quoting his predecessor. It is more probable, for reasons 
to be mentioned later, that St. Theophilus is not the author 
of the commentaries, and that the passage is originally from 
the pen of St. Ambrose. The Father of Our Lord is spoken 
of as “ hewing off ” our vices, and as preserving lofty build- 
ings by supports. On the other hand, the “ rigida mentium” 
softened by fire are evidently conceived under the image of 
metals. The passage may be harmonised on the assumption 
that St. Joseph is thought to have worked both as a black- 
smith and as acarpenter. This is a possible interpreta- 
tion, and to it we must return; but passages to be quoted 
later suggest that these rhetorical phrases must not be 
interpreted too literally. The allusion to the felling of 
trees does not create any difficulty, for though wood is 
brought ready sawn in lengths to the workshop of the 
modern carpenter, the organization of commerce and in- 
dustry was still in an inchoate stage in the Galilee of the 


* Hence, when St. Thomas in his Catena Aurea on Mk. 6° quotes 
the sentence, “‘ Nam ctsi humana cte” under the name of Bede, he 
is really quoting St. Ambrose. 

* Commentarii sive Allegoriae in sacra quatuor Evangelia. 
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early Roman Empire, and there is evidence to show that 
it was not uncommon for carpenters to find their own 
material. 

Though Bede’s comment is founded on St. Ambrose, he 
silently rejects the implication contained in the words of 
the latter, and uses language which can be applied only 
to the trade of a worker in metal. Similar language had 
been used before him by St. Hilary in the fourth and 
St. Peter Chrysologus in the fifth century. The following 
passage is taken from the Commentary of the former on 
St. Matthew (xiii. 55) : : 

“ Paternae artis quodam opprobrio lacessunt. Sed plane 
hic fabri erat filius, ferrum igne vincentis, omnem saeculi 
virtutem judicio decoquentis, massamque formantis in 
omne opus utilitatis humanae : informem scilicet corporum 
nostrorum materiem in diversa membrorum ministeria, et 
ad omnia aeternae vitae opera fingentis.” 

By the powers of this world St. Hilary understands the 
Devil and his angels, and by the judgment he means the 
fire of Judgment. So the passage is interpreted in Migne. 
An eloquent passage of St. Peter Chrysologus in his sermon 
(no, 48) “ De Christo fabri filio appellato et de invidia” has 
the same implication : 

“Dicebant, Hic est fabri filius; sed cujus fabri filius non 
dicebant; dicebant fabri filius, ut arte vili ars lateret auc- 
toris, et deitatis nomen fabrile nomen absconderet. Christus 
erat fabri filius, sed illius qui mundi fabricam fecit non 
malleo, sed praecepto; qui elementorum membra non in- 
genio, sed jussione compegit; qui massam saeculi auctori- 
tate, non carbone conflavit ; qui solem non terreno igne, sed 
superno calore succendit; qui lunam, tenebras, noctem for- 
mavit, et tempora, qui stellas variata luce distinxit; qui 
cuncta fecit ex nihilo, et fecit, o homo, tibi, ut opificem 
operis aestimatione pensares.” 

Here should be mentioned the opinion of Anselm of Laon 
(d. 1117). He was a pupil of St. Anselm of Canterbury ; 
and aided William of Champeaux in establishing the Uni- 
versity of Paris. Later he set up a school of theology at 
Laon; and so great was his reputation that Abelard came 
to study under him, though at the time he was professing 
philosophy at Paris. Anselm, the Doctor Scholasticus, as 
he was called, was the author of the Glossa Interlinearis, 
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“one of the two chief exegetical works of the Middle Ages.” 
In his Enarrationes in Matthaeum (on xiii. 55) he pro- 
fessedly quotes and adopts the opinion of Bede. 

“Beda. Paternae artis opprobrio eum lacessunt, qui 
revera filius erat fabri, quem summus fabricator omnium 
genuerat, et qui homines 1gne decoquit, dum eos in Spiritu 
sancto et igne baptizat, qui etiam diversi generis vasa fab- 
ricat, et vasa irae spiritus igne molliendo in misericordiae 
vasa commutat.”* 

It is to be observed that the primary purpose of these 
Fathers is not to decide or discuss what St. Joseph’s trade 
was, but to draw out the lesson or mystery involved. They 
discuss not the literal, but the allegorical sense of the texts. 
The word “faber” in Latin may be avplied to any artisan. 
A faber lignarius is a carpenter or builder, a faber ferrarius 
a blacksmith. Pliny speaks of the fabrum aerariorum con- 
legium the guild of copper-smiths or braziers; and the word 
is also applied to workers in marble or ivory. Yet when 
unqualified, the common, though not the exclusive meaning 
of faber is a “smith”; and these Fathers probably gave 
to the word in the Latin texts of Matt. xiii. 55 and Mk. vi. 
3 the sense it commonly bears, as e.g., in Plautus Captivi 
5, 4, 30-1 : “ Eamus intro, ut arcessatur faber ut istas com- 
pedis tibi adimam.” A difficulty may be felt here that 
St. Theophilus of Antioch was a Greek and his commentary 
on the Gospels was in his native language ; and consequently 
this explanation of the origin of the view that St. Joseph 
was a blacksmith, fails in his case, and moreover he is the 
earliest in point of date. Were the work extant under his 
name really from his pen, this would be a serious difficulty ; 
but Zahn stands alone in defending the Theophilan author- 
ship. This is not the place to discuss the question in 
detail, but one or two arguments may be mentioned to show 
that these commentaries cannot be those written by the 
Bishov of Antioch. No Greek writer could have pointed 
out that “apex ” with its four letters denotes the New Tes- 
tament with its four Gospels. St. Jerome in a letter to 
Algasia quotes an opinion of St. Theophilus, with the re- 


“4iIf this passage is examined it will be found that the latter part 
only is from Bede; the opening lines are derived from the passege 
of St. Hilary quoted above. 
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mark : “ Theophilus Antiochenae Ecclesiae septimus post 
Petrum Apostolum Episcopus, qui quatuor Evangelistarum 
in unum opus dicta compingens, ingenii sui nobis monu- 
menta reliquit, haec super hac parabola in suis commen- 
tariis est loquutus.” This appears to mean that the Bishop 
wrote a Gospel harmony, adding a commentary, a fact which 
militates against the identification of his commentary with 
the Latin work attributed to him in some manuscripts, 
for it takes the Gospels each in order. Hence it is the 
more probable opinion that the passage transcribed above 
is quoted from St. Ambrose by the author of the Latin com- 
mentary. Indeed the fact that this commentary speaks 
of St. Joseph as a blacksmith is a strong argument, not 
perhaps hitherto proposed, against its attribution to St. 
Theophilus, for, this passage apart, no Greek writer speaks 
of St. Joseph as a blacksmith, neither would the Gospels 
suggest this to Greek readers. 

Not only have there been writers who have spoken of 
St. Joseph as a blacksmith, there are writers who state that 
he has been considered a goldsmith. This opinion is 
seriously quoted by Maldonatus, Cornelius a Lapide and 
others, under the name of Hugo, or of Hugo Cardinalis : 
but his words are never quoted. The celebrated Dominican 
Cardinal Hugh of St. Cher, or in its Latin form de Sancto 
Caro, lived from about the year 1200 to 1263. He was one 
of the leading Scripture scholars of his day, and has no 
small distinction as the first to compile a verbal Concor- 
dance to Holy Writ. His great work, the “ Postillae in 
Universa Biblia juxta quadruplicem sensum, literalem, alle- 
goricum, moralem, anagogicum” has been through many 
editions. Not only is his great authority cited for the 
opinion that St. Joseph was a goldsmith, he is also supposed 
to consider the opinion tenable that he was a mason or 
builder (murarius, caementarius). Maldonatus says in so 
many words : “Sunt qui aurificem (Josephum fuisse putent) 
ut Hugo : sunt qui murarium,’ quod idem etiam Hugo vide- 
tur approbare.” Cornelius a Lapide,® Tirinus and other 


*In” Migne’s Scripturae Sacrae Cursus Completus the word 
aerarium (a coppersmith) has been erroneously printed for murarium. 
®In the edition of 1747 (Augustae Vind. et Herbipoli) the text 
reads “ murarium vel artificem”: the English translation in the 
Catholic Standard Library correctly gives “a mason or a goldsmith.” 
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commentators say the same. Calmet, O.S.B., writes’: 
“ Cardinalis Hugo in Me. 6. Aurificem vocat, nihilominus 
quod aber Lapidarius fuerit non improbat.” To what 
extent does the Dominican Cardinal’s note really lend itself 
to this accusation, for in the face of the tradition of Chris- 
tendom to such the reference almost amounts. The state- 
ment that he held St. Joseph to have been a goldsmith is 
based on his commentary on Mk. vi. 3: “ Faber: Mal. 3a. 
Sedebit conflans, et emundans argentum.” His note is 
nothing more than a quotation from a passage of Malachy 
which the Church applies to Our Lord in the Epistle read 
on the feast of the Presentation :— 

“ Behold I send my Angel, and he shall prepare the way 
before my face. And presently the Lord whom you seek, 
and the Angel of the Testament whom you desire shall come 
to his temple. Behold he cometh, saith the Lord of hosts : 
and who shall be able to think of the day of his coming ! 
and who shall stand to see him? for he 1s like a refining 
fire, and like the fuller’s herb : and he shall sit refining and 
cleansing the silver, and he shall purify the sons of Levi, 
and shall refine them as gold, and as silver, and they shall 
offer sacrifices to the Lord in justice.” 

The very title of the Postillae announces that the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures there set forth is according to 
their fourfold sense, the literal, allegorical, moral and 
anagogical. The passage of Malachy employs a common 
metaphor, and foretells that at the coming of the Lord the 
priesthood shall be refined even as gold in the crucible. In 
spite of the commentators Cardinal Hugh is speaking not 
of St. Joseph to whom the words cannot apply, but of Our 
Lord. He is the goldsmith who refines the sons of Levi. 
Cardinal Hugo would have smiled to think that Our Lord’s 
functions as a spiritual artificer could be confused with 
His human trade, which is not spoken of at all. 

The second opinion said to be favoured by this writer is 
that St. Joseph was a mason. Such a suggestion is con- 
veyed by a passage from a sermon ascribed to St. Ambrose 
to be quoted later in full : “ Faber pater dicitur Christi. Et 
plane faber Pater Deus, qui . . . . templum Salomonis 
erexit.” But as the full context will show either this 


7In his Dict. Sacrae Scripturae (1734) sub nom. Joseph. 
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sermon is rhetorical, and uses inconsistent metaphors, or 
these words must be understood of the carpenter’s share, 
which was large, in building the Temple of Solomon.” 
Again a phrase in the apocryphal Gospel of Matthew (a 
Latin composition of the fourth or fifth century) suggests 
that St. Joseph was engaged in building. Chapter X. 
begins: “Joseph in fabricandis tabernaculis regionum 
aritimarum erat opere praeoccupatus: erat enim ligni 
faber. Post vero menses novem reversus est in domum 
suam, etc.” But as this Gospel states definitely that St. 
Joseph was a carpenter, these tabernacula must hers been 
of wood, or at any rate, St. Joseph’s share of the building 
will have been confined to the carpentry. But with what 
justice can the opinion be ascribed to Cardinal Hugo? Let 
the reader judge for himself. His note on Mk. vi. 3, after 
the citation from Malachy quoted above, continues : 

“ Mariae. Notatur qualis esse debet praedicator. (Filius 
Mariae) per carnis mortificationem. 1 Cor. 9d. Castigo 
corpus meum, etc. Et (faber) aedificans se virtuosis operi- 
bus, et alios exemplis et sermonibus. Proverb. 24d. Prae- 
para foris opus tuum et diligenter exerce agrum tuum, et 
postea aedifices domum tuam, ne sis testis frustra contra 
proximum tuum. Idem ordo. Eccl. 38c. qui tenet aratrum, 
etc., et sic omnis faber, et architectus, etc., ergo oportet, 
ut habeant quattuor fratres, id est, virtutes illis nominibus 
designatas, scilicet, sit Iacobus per fortitudinem,” etc. 

Hugo of St. Cher could be as fairly quoted for the 
opinion that St. Joseph was a husbandman as that he was 
a goldsmith. Just as the passage of Malachy would serve 
to prove that Our Lord was a fuller quite as well as that 
he was a goldsmith. Clearly the Cardinal’s note deals 
with the moral and not with the literal sense. He treats 
of the virtues that should distinguish the preacher, and not 
of the trade of Our Lord and St. Joseph. The rest of the 
note is written in the same strain: there is no allusion to 
the difficulty raised by the mention of the brothers of Our 
Lord, but the preacher is warned to have the virtues the 
Cardinal understands by their names. 

These then are what may be called the unorthodox 


®See III. Kings ch. VI. 
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opinions supposed to be held about St. Joseph’s trade. 
Cardinal Hugo, O.P., is commonly said to have held that 
he was a goldsmith. He is also stated to have held it a 
tenable opinion that St. Joseph was a mason or builder 
(murarius, caementarius, lapidarius in the language of 
different writers). Examination of his commentaries 
shows that he did neither the one nor the other. 
There remains the opinion that St. Joseph followed 
the trade of a blacksmith. This is implied, though 
it is not stated, by St. Hilary, St. Peter Chryso- 
logus, and the Venerable Bede followed by Anselm 
of Laon. St. Ambrose and the pseudo-Theophilus use 
language which suggests the trade both of the blacksmith 
and of the carpenter. In view of the authority of these 
Fathers the great commentators and theologians take the 
view that the question does not admit of absolute certainty. 
Cajetan* holds that it is uncertain what the trade of 
St. Joseph was. Maldonatus writes on Matt. xiii. 
55: “Joseph fabrum fuisse ex hoc loco manifestum 
est; . . . qualis autem faber et incertum et scitu non 
necessarium.” And finally, Suarez :° “De arte vero, seu 
corporali munere, qua ad hanc vitam transigendam usus 
est, nihil dicere possumus praeter id quod in Evangelio 
indicatur, scilicet illum fuisse fabrum.” After quoting 
authority for the opinion that St. Joseph was a carpenter, 
he concludes : “Quod licet . . . . non satis probetur, 
videtur tamen per se magis credibile magisque consen- 
taneum ac decens.” And so in general the commentators 
speak of the opinion not as certain but as probable. Not 
to multiply quotations, Emmanuel Sa may be taken as 
typical of many. He says he is more inclined to believe 
the common tradition (“quod magis credo”). St. Thomas, 
In Matth. Evang. Expositio, ch. xiii., is a striking excep- 
tion. He lays it down categorically: “Joseph . . . non 
erat faber ferrarius sed lignarius.” St. Bonaventure (1221- 
1274), who died in the same year as the Doctor Angelicus, 
writes to the same effect : “ Felix Joseph senex quaerebat, 
quod poterat, de arte lignaminis.”"® We will mention only 


*« Faber genericum nomen est, nullam determinans artem in specic 
Tras ee unde incertum restat qua fabri specie fuerit Joscph.” 
Evangelia cum commentariis, Matth. cap. xiii. 

*In 3am. Partem Divi Thom. q. 29, art. 2, disput. 8, in pracmissis. 

1° Med. Vitae Christi, ch. xv. ad fin. 
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two later writers: Denis the Carthusian (1402-1471) on 
Matt. xiii. 55, remarks simply: “Joseph . . . fertur 
fuisse faber lignarius.” Secondly we may quote the Fran- 
ciscan N icholas of Lyra (1270-1340). This Doctor, “ planus 
et utilis,” is remarkable for two reasons. He was among 
the earliest commentators to insist upon the literal sense 
of Holy Scripture; and his commentary on the Bible was 
the first to be printed. His note on Matt. xiii. 55 is 
quite simple, like that of Denis the Carthusian : “ (Joseph), 
ut dicitur, erat faber lignarius.” 

Now with what authority does the tradition of the early 
centuries of Christianity support the accepted view ? We 
must quote the writings of Theodoret and Sozomen, of 
St. Justin Martyr, and works which pass under the names 
of St. Chrysostom and St. Ambrose. The two historians 
may be classed together as they both relate the same story. 
The passage of Theodoret (c. 393-c. 457) which speaks of the 
time of Julian’s eastern expedition (363) may be translated 
as follows : 

“ Again, a certain excellent man at Antioch, who was 
entrusted with the education of youth, being better versed 
in letters than schoolmasters generally are, was intimate 
with the then prince of teachers. This latter was Libanus, 
so much lauded among the Sophists. He was an impious 
man; and in expectation of victory, with Julian’s threats 
before his mind, he asked the schoolmaster, in mockery of 
our religion : “ What is the artisan’s son doing?” And 
he being filled with divine grace foretold that which was 
shortly to come to pass. “O sophist, the Fashioner of the 
universe whom you in mockery style the son of the artisan, 
is fashioning a coffin!” A few days passed by when the 
death of the unhappy man (rod addoropos éxeivov) was 
announced, and he was brought lying in a coffin; and the 


boast of threats was shown to be empty, and God was 
glorified.”** 


™ The reference is to his Eccles. Hist. III. xviii. The question 
and response should be quoted in Greck: “Tt movet . . . 6 tod téxtovos 
viédc;”’ and the answer: ‘yAwoodxopov . . . cogiotk, 6 tod mavtdc 


xatacxevater Anuroupyds dv ob xapmdGv téxtovos vidv mpoonyépevenc.” 
The reference to Sozomen (c. 380-447-8 (?)) is H. E. vi. ii. He tells the 
story as proof that the death of Julian was an act of divine justice 
merited for his persecution of the Churches. Julian himself is 
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This passage is important not only because it shows that 
the opinion was current, at Antioch in the fourth century, 
that Our Lord was the son of a Carpenter, but also because 
of the connotation given to the phrase 6 rov réktovos vids, 
but this — will be treated later. 

Some half century before these two writers died St. John 
Chrysostom (c. 347-407). His testimony is cited by St. 
Thomas Aquinas : “Secundum Chrysostomum, Joseph fuit 
faber lignarius,”’* and he points out the mystical connec- 
tion between the carpenter’s trade and the wood of the 
cross. No reference is given to St. John’s works. In 
Homilia I. super Matth. (in op. imperf.)'’ occurs the follow- 
ing passage: “Ideo et Maria desponsata erat fabro lig- 
nario : quoniam et Christus sponsus Ecclesiae omnem salu 
tem hominum et omne opus suum per lignum crucis fuerat 
(sic) operaturus.” This passage is quoted by St. Thomas, 
with a few discrepancies, in hisCatena Aurea super Matth. 
Evang. i. 9. The reference he gives is “ Chrysostomus 
super Matth. (Hom. |. in op. imperf.).”. In the 32nd 
Homily'* of the same series occur the following words sup 
posed to be addressed by the Jews to Our Lord : “ Tu autem, 
homo vilissimus, fabri lignarii filius, quomodo destruis 
quod ille (Moses) constituit’?” It is therefore very pro 
bable that in the first citation St. Thomas is relying on 
those unfinished Latin homilies on St. Matthew, which 
later scholarship refuses to admit as belonging to St. John 
Chrysostom. Migne'’ suggests that they were probably com 
posed in the period following Theodosius (c. 346-395). As 
long ago as the sixteenth century these homilies are quoted 
hy Maldonatus as by the “ Auctor Imperfecti.” 

We now come back to St. Ambrose, or rather to a sermon, 
which though formerly attributed to him is now placed by 


supposed to boast, “that the son of the artisan ” will not be able to 
give any succour to the persecuted Christians: and the response 
which is attributed to an ézzqovxetixb¢ ave. is as follows : o%70- 


. 2. 6700 téxtoves vids Onxny aca Evalvyy mods Odvarov uaraoveva%e. 
(This Son of the Artisan is fashioning a coffin against his death). 

‘2In Matth. Evang. Expositio Ch. I. 4. 

8 Migne: S. J. Chrys. VIL p. 630. 

“4 hid. p. 301. 

% Ibid. p. GOT. 


— 
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Migne among the “Sermones 8. Ambrosio hactenus 
ascripti.”® The subject which is the Birth of Our Lord, 
suggests certain reflections drawn from the manual work 
of Our Lord’s foster-father. 

‘*In hoc quoque adverte mysterium. Faber pater dicitur 
Christi. Et plane faber Pater Deus, qui totius mundi 
opera fabricatus est : et plane faber, sed qui in diluvio Noe 
arcam fabricare disposuit. Faber, inquam, est qui ordi- 
navit Moysi tabernaculum, arcam Testamenti instituit, 
templum Salomonis erexit. Fabrum dixerim, qui mentes 
rigidas emollit,'’ cogitationes superbas rescindit, humilia 
facta sublimat. Hic autem faber circa arbores curvo utitur 
ferramento, sicut in Evangelio legimus, dicente Joanne : 
Jam securis ad radicem arborum posita est. Omnis arbor 
non faciens fructum excidetur, et in ignem mittetur, Matt. 
iii. 10. Hoe enim agit totum, ut utiles coelestis fabricae 
arbores in structura componat, infructuosas vero evulsas 
radicitus flammarum consumat incendio.”** 

The general impression conveyed by these words is that 
the “faber” in the writer’s mind was a carpenter of the primi- 
tive type, who had to procure his own wood. The ark of 
Noe, the tabernacle of Moses, and the ark of the Covenant 
all suggest the joiner : and though the erection of Solomon’s 
Temple’’ suggests a builder or mason, yet, if the point is 
to be laboured, the writer probably refers to the carpenter’s 
share of the building. T om is a further difficulty in the 
words “qui menfes rigidas emollit,” which is lessened by 
the reading of some MSS. “qui mentes rigidas expolit,” 


Sermo VIL: de Natali Domini IV. 

‘7 Migne’s note says that all the editions and two MSS. read, 
“qui mentes rigidas expolit,”’ the cod. Valliscl. gives emollit. 

18 A passage almost identical is quoted by St. Thomas in his Catena 
-lurea (Matt. xii. § 14) from a sermon of St. Augustine on the 
Nativity. “Est autem pater Christi faber Deus, qui totius mundi 
opera fabricatus est, aream Noe disposuit, Moysi tabernaculum 
ordinavit, arcam ‘Testamenti instituit. Fabrum dixcrim, qui mentem 
rigidam explanat, ae cogitationes superbas excidit (sic). The note 
in the Parma edition of 1861 which points out that no such passage 
is to be found in the extant sermons of St. Augustine on the Nativity, 
might add that its true provenanee is from the sermon on the 
Nativity long attributed to St. Ambrose. 

'S TIT. Kings VI. 
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and removed by the word “explanat” found in St. Thomas’ 
quotation. Though the force of the passage is weakened 
by the fact that two points require explanation to show 
that they are in harmony with the other phrases, yet the 
writer obviously has a carpenter in mind, and the general 
colour of the passage is of value as evidence. 

The reader will notice some general resemblance between 
this passage and that previously quoted from the Expositio 
Evangelica of St. Ambrose. The sermon is not found in 
the works of any other Father; and Migne suggests that its 
authorship is to be ascribed to St. Maximus” (c. 380-c. 465), 
the first recorded Bishop of Turin, in his day a suffragan see 
of Milan. He was a diligent student of the great Bishop’s 
works, and to quote Migne, inserted in his own writings : 
“magna . . . . fragmenta ex eisdem ac potissimum 
e Commentario in Lucam ad verbum excerpta.” Facts 
such as this led to great confusion and often consider- 
able variety in the authorship attributed to homilies and 
other writings. The difficulty was sometimes increased 
hy the dishonesty of booksellers, who inscribed the names 
of well-known Fathers on their wares the more readily to 
secure a sale. Another instance of this confusion is to be 
found in a similar passage from a sermon falsely attributed 
to St. Augustine. We will trespass a little further on 
the reader’s patience to quote it in full, as its eloquence is 
additional proof of the little weight that can be attached 
to these comparisons between the handicraft of the Eternal 
Father and of St. Joseph. : “Josephus ergo faber in terris 
pater putabatur esse Domini Salvatoris (Matt. xiii. 55), 
nec ab hoc opere Deus qui vere est Pater Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi excluditur : nam est et ipse faber. Ipse enim 
est artifex, qui hujus mundi machinam non solum mirabili, 
sed etiam ineffabili potentia fabricatus est: tamquam 
sapiens architectus caelum subtilitate suspendit, terram 
mole fundavit, maria calculis alligavit. Ipse est artifex, 
qui ad mensuram quamdam superbiae deponit fastigia, 
humilitatis extrema sublimat. Ipse est artifex qui in nos- 
tris moribus praecidit superflua opera, utilia quaeque con- 
servat. Ipse est artifex, cujus securim ad radicem nostram 
positam Joannes Baptista comminatur: ut omnis arbor 


2°Sce Migne, S. Ambros. ITI. Pt. ii. p. 585-6; 614. 
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quae normam justae discretionis excesserit, excisa radicitus 
tradatur incendio (Matt. iii. 10); quae autem mensuram 
veritatis habuerif, coelesti fabricae deputetur.”** 

This digression has led us a little from the straight path 
of our investigation, which now brings us to the most im- 
portant witness of all. For not only was St. Justin Martyr 
(c. 100-c. 165) the nearest in time to the life of Our Lord, 
he was also a native of Palestine. Those privileged in 
their prime to know St. John in his old age were his older 
contemporaries. In his Dialogue with Trypho, ch. 88, he 
Says : kai €XOdvros Tod "Inaod émi rHv ‘lopddvny, cai vopslopévov 
"loon Tod Téxrovos viod bmdpyeu, Kal dedovs, ws ai ypadal 
€xyputTrov, Pawopevov Kal TéxTovos vouilopuevor, (Tavta yap Ta 
TEKTOVLKG Epya eipyaleto év avOpwTrots wv, apotpa Kai Cvya KTh. 
“When Jesus came to the Jordan, being reputed the son 
of Joseph the carpenter and appearing without comeliness 
as the Scriptures proclaimed, and being reputed a carpenter 
(for while among men He used to fashion, as carpenters 
do, ploughs and yokes,” etc. 

We must not fall into the error of confining tradition to 
the written tradition of the Fathers. The living voice of 
the Christian Church is of the utmost importance : only a 
small part of its strength on such a point as this is repre- 
sented in their writings. But to what does this written 
testimony amount? Of undisputed authorship, there is 
the evidence of Theodoret and Sozomen, and of Justin 
Martyr. To this must be added passages whose author- 
ship, formerly accorded, is now denied to Ambrose and 
Chrysostom. The body of evidence is surprisingly small; 
and of the passages quoted that attributed to St. Ambrose 
is not unequivocal. 

Yet this comparative silence of the early writers is in 
perfect harmony with the humble obscurity of Joseph’s life, 
and with the writings of the Evangelists themselves. St. 
Mark never even alludes to him : St. John only twice in the 
phrase, “ Jesus the Son of Joseph.” Nor do SS. Matthew 
and Luke relate any fact in his life which does not bear 
directly on the fortunes of Our Lord. 


1 Sermo 185 in Migne’s Appendix (=in Epiphania Dom. V., alias 
de Tempore 36). Migne gives good ground for denying the Augustinian 
authorship ; and mentions that in one MS. the sermon bears, though 
falsely, the name of Ambrose, : 


E 
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Some further evidence in favour of the traditional view 
should find a place here. That of the Syriac versions is of 
great importance, on account of their antiquity. Both 
the Peshitto and the Curetonian,”* in Matt. xiii. 55 and in 
MK. vi. 3, use the word nagor which means a “ carpenter.””’ 
Knabenbauer (Lex. N.T.) states that the Coptic (2nd 
century’) the Gothic (348 a.p.), and the Armenian 
(431) versions all use words clearly expressing the 
meaning of “carpenter.” The evidence of art like 
that of written works, gives landmarks in the his- 
tory of tradition. In several representations of the 
fourth and fifth centuries St. Joseph is figured 
with a saw and an axe (Kraus, Realencyklopaedia der 
Christllich. Altert. II. p. 73). Lastly it may be mentioned 
that St. Joseph is patron of carpenters, St. Eligius of 
smiths. This Saint lived in the seventh century (c. 590- 
660). The tradition was not yet fixed, for Bede’s date is 
672, 3—735. But the exact evidential value of this 
patronage will depend on its antiquity. 

There are a number of allusions in the Apocryphal 
Gospels to St. Joseph’s trade of carpenter, but their eviden- 
tial value is generally held to be vitiated by the number 
of marvels, many of them absurd, which they relate. Their 
general agreement, however, on a simple matter of fact may 
be accepted in corroboration of evidence from other sources. 
In the Historia Josephi, which is dated about the fourth 
sentury, are two categorical statements : “ Calluit 
artem fabrilem lignariam,” ch. ii.; and in chapter xxix. it 
is said that St. Joseph worked at his trade of carpenter 
up to the last day of his life. The following legend of a 
youthful miracle worked by Our Lord is transcribed from 
the Gospel of Matthew, ch. xxxvii. : “ Et cum esset Joseph 
faber lignarius, et nihil aliud ex ligno operaretur nisi iuga 
boum et aratra et terrae versoria et culturae apta, ligne- 
osque faceret lectos, contigit ut quidam iuvenis illi facien- 


22 The Curctonian is “ assigned to the fifth century, and represent(s) 
a Syriac version which cannot be later than A.D.200,” Cath. Encyel. 
art. Manuscripts. The Peshitto “ was in circulation in the fourth 
century, and existed, in part at least, in the third,” ibid., art., Versions 
of Bible. 

23 I owe the verification of this fact to the kindness of the Rev. C. 
King, S.J. 
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dum grabatum cubitorum sex demandaret. Et jussit 
Joseph puero suo incidere lignum seca ferrea secundum 
mensuram quam miserat. Qui non servavit definitum sibi 
modum; sed fecit unum lignum brevius altero et coepit 
Joseph aestuando cogitare quid faciendum ei esset super 
hoc. Et ut vidit Jesus eum sic aestuantem cogitatione, cui 
res gesta impossibilis erat, consolatoria voce alloquitur eum 
dicens: Veni, teneamus capita singulorum lignorum, et 
coniungamus ea caput ad caput, et coaequemus ea ad se, et 
trahamus ad nos; poterimus enim ea facere aequalia. Tunc 
Joseph obtemperavit iubenti: sciebat enim quod posset 
facere quicquid vellet. Et apprehendit Joseph capita ligno- 
rum et iunxit ad parietem et iuxta se, et tenuit Jesus altera 
capita lignorum et traxit ad se brevius lignum et coaequavit 
ligno longiori. Et dixit ad Joseph ; Vade operariet fac quod 
facturum te promiseras. Et fecit Joseph quod promi- 
serat.” Substantially the same story is told of St. Joseph 
and Our Lord in the Gospel of Thomas,” the original ver- 
sion of which dates from the second century. The value of 
the narrative is plain from St. John’s testimony that the 
conversion of water into wine was the beginning of miracles 
made by Our Lord. 

The generalisation given in the Arabic Gospel of the 
Infancy is so sweeping that one wonders what there was 
left for St. Joseph todo: “ Quoties . . . Iosepho aliquid 
operis sui sive cubito sive spithama longius aut brevius, 
latius vel angustius faciendum erat, Dominus Iesus manum 
suam versus illud extendebat, quo facto tale quale volebat 
Iosephus fiebat, neque ipsi opus erat quicquam manu sua 
facere: non erat enim losephus artis fabrilis admodum 
peritus.” There then follows a narrative similar to that 
transcribed from the pseudo-Matthew, but differing in all 
details. This time it is the King of Jerusalem who sum- 
mons Joseph to make hima throne. The Saint spends two 
years in the palace at work on the throne only to find when 


** Codex B of the Gospel of Matthew begins the story differently : 
“Post haee quidam architector lignifaber dum faceret aratrum pro 
iugo boum, venit quidam (et) dixit ei: Fae mihi speciosum grabatum.” 
Note the “ quidam architector.” In Tischendorf’s edition of the 
Evangelia Apocrypha, the Gospel of Thomas is given in three different 
forms, two Greck and one Latin. All three in their version of the 
story mention Joseph either by name or as the father of Our Lord. 
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he has it put in position that the measure is slightly too 
small. In fear ot the King’s wrath Joseph goes supperless 
to bed; but is comforted by Our Lord, who takes hold of one 
side of the throne, while Joseph takes hold of the other; 
and in their hands the error is corrected, and to the marvel 
of all, the throne exactly fits its place. The last line is 
a memorable instance of bathos: “Ligna vero eius solii 
ex illis erant quae tempore Salomonis filii Davidis celebra- 
bantur, 7.e., ligna varia et multiplicia.” 

The next point to be examined is the usage and meaning 
of the word rékrwv. Etymologically, it is connected with 
tixtw (€rexov), generate, réxos, rtéxvov, a child, and allied 
words. The root is one of the most ancient, and seems 
originally to have been applied to agrees of any kind, 
so, e.g., the Latin textor, with the specialized sense of 
“weaver.” This general meaning is kept in réyvy, art or 
craft, and rexvirns. And so rékrov itself originally meant 
“a producer ’ of whatever kind. It is defined by Hesychius 
mas texvirns, a craftsman or artisan of any kind.** So 
Suidas, xowds** reyvitns, 6 Maokdos Kal 6 tov Evhwv cidypor, 
which is translated in Gaisford’s edition, “quivis faber, 
sive lapicida sive faber lignarius.”*” He specifies two of 
the various crafts to which the word was applied. The 
word was not specially applied. to masons. To turn now 
to the usage of the word, it never occurs in the New Testa- 
ment apart from Matt. xiii. 55 and Mk. vi. 3, the two 
passages under discussion. The LXX. Version of the Old 
Testament, like the New, is generally admitted to be 
written in the xow7, and its usage deserves special atten- 
tion. In accordance with the definitions of Suidas and 
Hesychius, the word is used in a general sense in Eccles. 
XXXViii. 27, mas rékrwy Kai dpyitéxtwv, “ every craftsman 
and workmaster ” : and as craftsmen falling under the term 
are specified “he who maketh graven seals,” the smith 
(ya\xevs) and the potter. So in Baruch vi. 7, speaking 
of “ gods of gold and of silver, and of stone, and of wood,” 


25 He adds the alternative meaning eldo¢ oxdxyyfov, a kind of 
spider. / 

26 Al. xowae, ‘ 

* So Stephanus: “ quilibet opifex, tam is qm ligna operi aptare 
novit quam is qui lapides, denique quicumque aliquid zebye.” 
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Jeremias writes, “ for their tongue that is polished by the 
craftsman” (iwd rtéxrovos) “ and themselves laid over with 
gold and silver, are false things and they cannot speak.”** 
Frequently the material, in which the craftsman works, is 
added in the genitive. rékrwy odypov “smith” occurs in 
1 Kings xiii. 19; rékroves i@wv “ masons,” in 2 Kings v. 11, 
and rékrwv yadxov “ artificer in brass,” in 3 Kings vii. 14. 
In the same way réxroves évAwy is used for “carpenters,” 
2 Kings v. 11, 4 Kings xii. 11 (oi rékroves tov Evdwv), In 
1 Par. xiv. 1 occurs the combination oixoddépor zai réxroves 
évdwy ; and in 1 Par. xxii. 15, oixoddpor AiOwv Kai téxroves 
fvAwy. 4 Kings, ch. xxii., gives an account of the rebuilding 
of the Temple under Josias. The money gathered was 
given tots téxtoo. Kal Tois olkoddpors Kai Tots TELXLoTAls 
Kai Tov ktnovacba Evra Kai AiMovs Aarounro’s “to carpen- 
ters and masons, and to such as mend breaches; and that 
timber (might) be bought and stones out of the quar- 
ries” (v. 6). Here réxrwv is used alone, but the special 
meaning of “carpenter” is indicated by the context. The 
same is true of Aarduor Kai réxroves, 2 Par. xxiv. 12: cf. 
4 Kings xii. 11, where the same repairs executed under 
Joas are spoken of. 

Several passages in Thucydides speak of masons and 
téxroves together in connection with building fortifica- 
tions, where the context clearly suggests the particular 
meaning of “ carpenter.” One example will suffice : odAKddes 
— . Tovs giTomowis Exovmar Kat AWoddyous Kai 
TéxTOVaS Kal doa és TEeyiopov epyadeta, “ merchant-ships, 
which . . . . conveyed bakers, masons, carpenters, and 
tools such as are required in sieges” (vi. 44, Jowett’s 
trans.).*® And so in other contexts, téxrwy is used for a 
“carpenter” without the defining genitive évAwyv, but with 
some indication positive or negative of its meaning.*” An 


28 Cf. Zach. 1?°-1. 

29So in VII. 43 21O02rdyo1 xul téxtoves (sicge-works at Syracuse) ; 
V. 82, téxtoves xxl AWougyot (Long Walls at “Argos) ; Xen. Hell. 
4, 4, 18 2Q0rAdyor ual téxtoves (Long Walls at Corinth); Xen. Cyrop. 
3, 2, 11, téxtovéc te zat AHodduor (a fort). 

3®So too zéxtwyv is used with clear indications in the context, though 
without a defining genitive, to signify a “smith.” Isaias 441? reads : 
dv. dhEuve téxteav ofSynoov: ef. v. 13. 
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example of the former is found in Wisdom xiii. 11: “or if 
an artist a carpenter hath cut down a tree proper for his 
use in the wood, and skilfully taken off all the bark thereof, 
ind with his art diligently formeth a vessel profitable for 
the common uses of life . . ..” Ei 8€ Kai tts bAoTdpos 
réxrwv, (Vulg. Aut si quis artifex faber). Negative indica- 
tions of the sense in which ré«rwy is used, are given by the 
mention of other trades as co-ordinate with that of the 
réxtwv, and not merely as particular applications of the 
general term. An example is provided by Plato, Prot. 
319D : dpoiws per réxtwv, dpoiws S€ yadkevs, oKUTOTOLOS, E-trO- 
pos, vavxhnpos,” carpenter, tinker, cobbler, sailor, passenger.” 
(Jowett); another by Xen. Hell. 3,4,17: ot re yadkorimor 
Kai Ol TEKTOVES Kal OL yahKEls Kal ol OKUTOTOMOL Kai oi 
Cwypador . One of the most important passages in 
this connexion occurs in the dictionary composed by 
Pollux vil. 26: ra 8€ rextévwv, Kai avta év Tors ovpToOTiKots, 
Omov Kat rpamela Kal tpimodes. TavTa yap exeivwy Ta 
epya, Kat Sippo Se Kai Kduopol Kat Opdovor rns Evdoupyexys ; 
which may be translated : “ The terms connected with the 
trade of carpenters have been explained in the section deal- 
ing with drinking-parties, together with tables and tripods 
(three-legged tables or stools); for they are made by car- 
penters. Also chairs, couches, and seats belong to car- 
pentry.” 

The word rékrwv may, therefore, mean either an artisan 
or craftsman in general, or a carpenter in particular, and 
the sense is indicated by the context. But the special 
difficulty of Matt. xiii. 55 and Mk. vi. 3 arises from this 
that there is no context. Supposing for a moment that 
the Nazarenes had spoken Greek, there would have been 
no ambiguity about the phrase, for they all knew Our Lord 
and St. Joseph and had seen them at their work. But it 
may be urged, suppose some person acquainted with Greek, 
hut utterly unacquainted with Christian tradition, to read 
these sentences, he could not know whether His fellow- 
townsmen spoke of Our Lord as the craftsman or the car- 
venter. Were this so, St. Joseph’s trade would afford a 
striking instance of the importance of tradition, written or 
oral; for by this argument, without tradition we could not 
know what trade Our Lord and St. Joseph followed. But 


“Cf. Xen. Cyrop. 6, 2, 37. 
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it is natural and probable that the words used by the scorn- 
ful Nazarenes should denote the definite trade He followed, 
rather than refer to Him in general as an artisan. It was 
more natural for them to say: “Is not this the Son of the 
Carpenter!” than “Is not this the Sen of the Artisan? ” 
They were all artisans in some sense or other, for all Jews, 
even the Rabbis, followed a trade. There could be no 
reason why St. Joseph, rather than another, should be called 
“the Artisan” : if he was the village carpenter there’ is every 
reason why he should be called “the Carpenter.” This 
argument, therefore, derived from grounds of probability, 
together with a study of the meaning and usage of réxrwv, 
goes to show that the text of Matt. xiii. 55 and Mk. vi. 3 
indicates that Our Lord and St. Joseph were carpenters. 
The added authority of tradition gives moral certainty. 
We have seen that the writers who speak of St. Joseph as 
asmith, are all Latin. The fact that there is not a single 
Greek among their number is striking, and suggests that 
they were misled by the common meaning of the word 
“faber.’ And if this seem surprising, it is to be remem- 
bered that every one of these writers is interested, not in 
the historical and literal sense of Holy Scripture, but in 
its moral and spiritual lessons. It is worth recalling that 
the historical sense is of comparatively recent growth. In 
their Stations of the Cross our forefathers dressed the 
crowd of Jerusalem as men dressed in their own day. The 
same lack of historical appreciation was partly responsible 
for the crude stage effects of our early drama. The very 
history of our language tells the same tale. “ Probably 
the first word in which our modern historical sense finds 
expression is the word primitive, as applied by the Re- 
formers to the early Church.” How late this sense found 
expression is strikingly shown by the fact that the distine- 
tion between ancient and modern appears for the first time 
in Bacon.** 


22 Sce L. Pearsall Smith: The English Language, pp. 226ff. “ Men 
in the Middle Ages were fully conscious of antiquity ; but save for the 
sense of inereasing deterioration, no clear distinction existed in the 
popular mind between the life of the present and the past; feudal 
institutions and medieval ways of thought were attributed to the 
Grecks and Romans, who were always pictured as dressed in medicval 
costuines ” (p. 227). 
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There is still a suggestion to be considered. If it is 
certain that St. Joseph was a carpenter, at least may he 
not have worked also as a smith? Alban Butler writes 
in a foot-note to his life of St. Joseph: “ Probably he 
worked both in iron and in wood; which opinion St. Justin 
favours, by saying : ‘ He and Jesus made ploughs and yokes 
for oxen.” At first sight this is a happy solution, for it 
harmonises the conflicting testimony of the Fathers. But 
the Jewish plough was wholly of wood, with the exception 
of a small metal “share” fastened on the end.** Nothing 
can be argued from the mention of ploughs; just as a man 
who makes coffins cannot be said to work in metal on the 
ground that a coffin has metal fittings. Metal-workers, in 
iron and bronze, are often mentioned in the Old Testament ; 
and at the present day “nearly every village in Syria has 
its smith, whose business it is to make and repair ploughs, 
pick-axes, hoes, and the tools of the masons and carpenters. 
‘ Smiths in ancient as well as in modern times were 
noted for the strength of their arms.”** 

After this review of the evidence, it only remains to 
express adherence to the categorical statement of the great 
St. Thomas : 

“Joseph non erat faber ferrarius sed lignarius.” 


Note on the opinion of St. Ambrose. His authority is 
cited for three opinions, that St. Joseph was a carpenter 
(Alban Butler in his life of St. Joseph), a blacksmith 
(Cornelius a Lapide on Matt. xiii. 55), both a carpenter 
and a blacksmith (Suarez, who says “ utrumque indicat.” in 
3am. part. D. Thom. q. 29, a. 2, Disp. 3, in praemissis.). 
As we have seen, two passages printed among the works of 
this Father draw out the parallel between the workmanship 
of Christ’s foster-father on earth and His eternal Father 
in Heaven, the first in his Expositio Evangelica Sec. Luc. 
Lib. IIT. n. 2, the second in a sermon, De Nativitate. The 
first uses language which clearly suggests both the car- 


3“ The modern Syrian plough... may safely be taken to 
illustrate that used by the Israelites. . . . It is of wood, often oak. 
The stake on to which the pointed metal sheath that serves for a share 
is thrust, passes up through a hole in the pole, to end in a cross- 
handle piece.” Eneye. Bibl.: art., Agriculture. 

* Hastings Dict. of the Bible: art. Smith. 
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penter and the smith, though perhaps the functions of the 
latter stand out with rather more prominence; and it is 
curious that Alban Butler does not cite his authority for 
the view he had himself adopted. The second speaks pre- 
dominantly, or if the reading emollit is rejected, and the 
building of Solomon’s temple understood of carpenter’s 
work, solely of the carpenter. But this sermon is pro- 
nounced in Migne to be wrongly attributed to St. Ambrose : 
and as a fact, of the three writers quoted, the two, Alban 
Butler and Suarez, who give a reference, both refer to the 
Expositio Evangelica, and a Lapide, from his statement, 
could not be thinking of the sermon. It may be doubted 
whether St. Ambrose had definitely asked himself the ques- 
tion what trade St. Joseph followed. If he had not, in a 
rhetorical passage such as that in question, he would write 
freely without fear of his words being misinterpreted. 
And the parallel passage from the pseudo-Augustine points 
in the same direction, for there phrases are used (maria 
caleulis alligavit, etc.) which could not possibly be inter- 
preted into an opinion on St. Joseph’s trade. 


Rev. E. F. Sutciirre, 8.J. 














A Rew Edition of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia.’ 


Tae Catholic Encyclopedia has more than fulfilled the 
hopes of its promoters. It is known to-day wherever the 
English language is spoken, and the welcome it has received 
is by no means confined to Catholics. The description 
given of it in the Dublin Review as “ the greatest triumph 
of Christian Science in the English tongue” is no more 
appreciative than the parallel statement of the Boston 
(Protestant) Watchman that it is “the greatest work ever 
undertaken for the advancement of Christian knowledge 
since the days of Trent.” We are glad, therefore, that a 
new edition—of very special interest to Ireland, as we shall 
see—is soon to be offered to the Irish public. And, con- 
sidering the merits of the work itself and the special cir- 
cumstances to which we shall refer, we think it well to give 
it a more prominent and extended notice than we generally 
do to volumes that reach us. 

An Encyclopedia, when well written—whether its pur- 
pose be good or evil—will always have a profound influence 
on public thought and action. It could hardly be other- 
wise. The ordinary man of the world has neither the time 
nor opportunity, nor in many cases the wish, to consult 
specialists or to gather for himself the main facts on the 
thousand and one subjects he may be called upon to dis- 
cuss, He goes to an Encyclopedia, accepts generally 
without much’ questioning the views it expresses, or, if 
he wants to pursue the matter further, consults in nine cases 
out of ten the works it recommends. And so the Encyclo- 
pedia influences, directly or indirectly, his thoughts and 
actions, and, through him, the thoughts and actions of 
others of a less inquiring turn of mind who look to him 
for guidance and instruction. When the Encyclopedia is 
full, trustworthy and reliable, all that is as it should be. 
But, when the reverse is the case, the result is disastrous. 
History furnishes many examples of such baneful influence. 


* Eneye!oredia Press, 119 High Holborn, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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Perhaps the worst was in connexion with the infamous 
roduction of Diderot and D’Alembert (1751-1772) crowned 
y Voltaire’s equally infamous Questions sur lEncyclo- 

pédie. The work made “ Encyclopedist” almost synony- 
mous with “ Anfi-Christian” and was one of the most 

potent factors in rousing men to the irreligious orgies that 
stain the close of the eighteenth century. 

In English-speaking countries things are perhaps not 
quite so bad. But it will hardly be denied that, for three 
centuries past, the general tone of English literature has 
been unfriendly to the Catholic Church—so much so that 
first-class authorities find the very genius of the language 
essentially Protestant. The Church is attacked—her 
essential constitution, her history, dogmas, moral principles 
and liturgical practices. The “ Encyclopedia Britannica ” 
furnishes a proof. <A triumph of scientific accuracy on 
most points, it is, as everyone knows, a very unsound source 
of information on the essential matters of Catholic belief. 
Where is the ordinary Catholic to turn to when he finds 
himself confronted with the fallacies that have served the 
sceptic’s purpose any time these last nineteen hundred 
years? What is he to do, especially when charges are 
made regarding times and places so remote that not one 
in a thousand knows anything about them? Works, of 
course, there are in abundance that would serve his pur- 
pose; but unfortunately most of them are written in lan- 
guages he cannot understand. And, even when the lan- 
guage is English, it will often happen that he has never 
heard of them, or that the library authorities to whom he 
applies find it:out of harmony with their principles to 
supply them. 

Now we are making only a very modest claim indeed on 
behalf of the Catholic Encyclopedia when we say that it 
has once for all put an end to troubles of this kind. All 
subjects of interest to the Catholic apologist are treated 
by the best experts of the Catholic world. The essential 
facts are put forward clearly and forcibly, and these will 
more than satisfy the needs of the average man; he will 
be practically in as good a position as a student who has 
gone through a systematic course. And if anyone aspires 
to be a specialist, he will find at the end of each article a 
bibliography that puts him at once in touch with all the 
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best authorities that have ever discussed the subject. Just 
to take a typical example—the article on “ Infailibility.” 
Every Catholic knows that his Church and Pope are in- 
fallible, but it is always possibie that he may be under 
some misapprehension as to the extent of the prerogative, 
and quite likely that he is unaware of the difficulties that 
none urged against the dogma from historical and other 
sources. The vague consciousness of these short-comings 
may induce him to keep silence when a word or two in 
season would be very much needed. The Encyclopedia comes 
to his aid. Close study for an hour or two will give him 
everything he wants. He will find the subject treated in 
its various bearings—the meaning of the term, the condi- 
tions under which the prerogative is utilized, the extent 
of its influence, the sande furnished by Scripture and eccle- 
siastical tradition, the difficulties that reason and history 
present—all with the accuracy of a scientific theologian 
and with a literary grace that, even to a non-scientific mind, 
makes scientific statement palatable. And, while we select 
that article as an illustration, we are quite sure that the 
writer would be the first to grant that it is by no means 
exceptional and that the same high standard is maintained 
from the first volume to the last. 

But we should be sorry to suggest that the only interest 
of the work is controversial. It is not the only one: it is 
not even the main one. We may borrow the words of the 
reviewer in the Westminster Cathedral Chronicle: “The 
book is no mere dictionary of theology and ecclesiastical 
history. There is no region of human thought and activity 
that the world-wide Church has not influenced—none in 
which her children have not distinguished themselves. The 
Encyclopedia has been planned on the widest lines, so as 
to include a presentment of Catholic teaching on all the 
problems of life; of Catholic dogma and philosophy in both 
their expository and their historical aspects; a record of 
the Church’s action in the past and its position 
in the present in all the countries and all the 
great centres of the world; a further record of 
the contributions Catholic genius has made to the 
progress of science and art, discovery, research and inven- 
tion, and of the part Catholics of note have played in peace 
and war, in politics and social endeavour all over the world. 
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Further, it discusses in a judicial spirit all the systems and 
movements with which Catholicity has been in conflict in 
the past, or has to contend in the present. It is thus a 
presentment, for the first time in any language, of the whole 
teaching of the Church, its history, its action in past and 
present, its influence upon the world, and the points of 
difference between Catholicism and rival systems.” The 
history of the Catholic Church has been the history of 
civilization at its best for nearly two thousand years. With 
every movement of importance in the theological, philo- 
sophic, artistic, literary or missionary sphere, she has been 
brought into contact directly or indirectly : she has seen 
the beginning of every institution we know, and the end 
of many that are only memories: and the records of her 
association with each—often very close—are the legacy of 
every Catholic, even when they have not appreciably modi- 
fied the doctrine of the Church herself. To represent her, 
therefore, as she is and was, in all her phases, is one of 
the most difficult tasks any body of men could attempt. 
The editors of the Catholic Encyclopedia did attempt it : 
and neither friend nor foe can deny they have succeeded. 

This may seem an exaggeration. But is it? Let us 
state a few plain facts. Our readers can hardly be un- 
acquainted with them: they have been stated, in whole 
or in part, in several issues of this magazine, and in more 
than 250 papers and periodicals all over the world. But 
the public memory is notoriously short, and it may be well 
to repeat them. 

The work consists of 15 volumes, with an Analytical 
Index and a Scheme of Studies indicating how the work 
can be used to best advantage (16 volumes in all). Among 
its contributors are over 1,400 of the world’s best scholars, 
representing 43 nationalities (118 from Ireland, 164 from 
England, 119 from France, 63 from Belgium, 559 from the 
United States, 105 from Germany, 88 from Canada, 26 from 
Spain, 22 from Austria, others from Australia, Holland, 
Hungary, Mexico, Scotland, Switzerland, Palestine, etc.). 
There are over 15,000 leading articles, and 350,000 special 
topics. The illustrations number 3,231 (including 252 
Old Masters, 561 Specimens of Art and Painting, 41 Art 
Treasures and Museums, 34 Cathedrals, and 398 Abbeys, 
Monasteries, Churches and Convents, etc.). There are 66 
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maps, 14,000 pages and over 25,000,000 words. The work 
cost a quarter of a million sterling, and, notwithstanding 
that the editors had the whole world to draw upon and were 
aided by 500 editorial assistants, took over 10 years in the 
making. 

The reader perhaps finds statistics of this kind un- 
pleasant. He is more interested in the character of the 
articles. Even so, unless he has adopted a superhuman 
standard, he can hardly fail to be satisfied. Take “ Reli- 
gion,” for instance. Every religious system worth 
considering is described—Judaism, Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Animism, Brahmanism, Demo- 
nology, Shintoism, etc. To give a full account of the 
myriad sects into which Christianity has split would be 
an obvious impossibility; but when the student has assimi- 
lated all the facts on the 270 described, and has learned 
from the article on “ Religion” the main principles under- 
lying all forms of religious belief, he will probably think 
he has had enough, and will certainly be in a position to 
talk intelligently to the best theologian in the Universe. 

Or, possibly, someone’s interest is specially in Education. 
He has hundreds of articles here to his hand. “ Academies” 
(French and Roman), “Education,” “Education of the 
Blind,” “Seminaries,” “The Jesuit System,” “Summer 
Schools ”—these are some of the titles. And the abstract 
principles are illustrated by concrete examples of Univer- 
sities founded by the Church on Catholic principles : Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Cologne, Padua, Leipzig, Heidelburg, 
Louvain, Aberdeen, Bonn and Wiirzburg are among the 
number. 

Or possibly Art is his favourite topic. If so, he has 
over 500 articles devoted specially to the subject, and three 
times that number in which facts and problems relating to 
it are discussed. Over 300 articles, too, in which the lives 
and works of the great Catholic artists are described 
(Raphael, Murillo, Rubens, Titian, Da Vinci, Diirer, Hol- 
bein, Memling, Velasquez, Van Dyke, etc.). If Science 
claims his attention, he has an equally wide choice—400 
subjects and more, fully treated, including, as in the last 
case, the biographies of the great scientists who found no 
contradiction between their science and their Catholic faith 
(Vernier, for instance, and Laplace in Mathematics; Am- 
pere, Volta and Galvani in Electricity; Fallopio and 
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Vesalius in Anatomy; Miller and Malpigni in Physiology; 
Vico and Laplace in Astronomy; Lamarck in Zoology; La- 
voisier in Chemistry; Morgagni in Pathology; Pasteur in 
Physio-Chemistry ; Mendel in the Science of Heredity, etc., 
etc.). Or if we want to come to Geography—a minor 
science, it is true, but important—we have facts enough for 
our purposes. Do we want to know all about the places 
that have had such a tragic history for the past eight 
months—about Liége, Louvain, Antwerp, Namur, Nancy, 
Soissons, Luxemburg, Verdun, etc.? We have it all in the 
Encyclopedia. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why, with all this mass of 
useful information, the Encyclopedia has not already found 
its way into every Catholic home is that the price was pro- 
hibitive. The objection holds no longer. <A powerful 
benevolent Irish society in the United States—the Society 
of the “ Knights of Columbus ”—has come to the rescue. 
Each year it undertakes the promotion of some Catholic 
work. On the 4th August last year Archbishop Ireland, 
in his address to the Supreme Council of the Society, dwelt 
on the importance of supporting Catholic publications, and 
added : “ One book, the summary of thousands, I especially 
recommend—the Catholic Encyclopedia.” The Knights 
evidently shared his view. They decided to issue a new 
edition, and to bring it within the reach of all. The letter- 
press is the same as in the original edition, the engravings 
are all included, the 16th volume goes with the rest. Only 
the size of the volumes is changed : they are smaller—as 
probably most of our readers will be glad to hear. In cloth, 
binding (vellum cloth of superior quality) the 16 volumes 
will be sent for £6 12s. 3d. in cash, or £7 7s, in monthly 
payments of 7s. 6d.; in semi-flexible half-Morocco (black 
with dark green sides and gilt tops; size about 1} x 7 « 10 
inches), the corresponding prices will be £10 7s. 10d., or 
(10s. per month) £11 11s. The terms are only for a limited 
time and, in these countries, for the present at all events 
confined to Ireland. 

The offer, we know, will be widely availed of. The work 
itself, from a Catholic point of view, is the finest and most 
comprehensive ever undertaken in the English language— 
a monumental triumph of patient industry and finished 
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scholarship. Buf, apart from that, its interest for Ireland 
is of the very highest. We have counted over 100 Irish 
illustrations, more than four times that number of biogra- 
phies of Irish Saints, prelates, priests, nuns, historians, 
litterateurs, statesmen, military officers, and others famous 
in all the walks of life. The histories of all the dioceses, 
accounts of the famous “ Annals,” descriptions of Shrines, 
Abbeys, Schools and Colleges, and articles on practically 
all the great questions of Irish history or of present-day 
Irish interest, appear over the names of the best known 
Irish writers—118 here at home, and 450 of Irish descent. 
It is a fitting tribute to Ireland’s place in history : gives us 
a pride in the past and in the legacies that have come 
down to us laden with the treasured associations of a time 
when learning and piety went hand in hand and both found 
a home in Ireland : and, above all, it is full of inspiration 
for self-denying effort in the newer days when, we hope, 
even the best triumphs of the past will be forgotten in 
staunch achievement in the present for the honour and 
the faith of Ireland. 


M. J. O'DONNELL. 
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The Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. With Introduction and 
Commentary. By Rev. Joseph MacRory, D.D., Vice-President 
and Professor of Sacred Scripture, Maynooth College. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. 1915. Pp. xxvi. + xii., 267 + 168. 
Price 7/6 net. 


This work of Dr. MacRory, which appeared a few weeks ago, has met 
with as warm a welcome as any of its kind ever published. The 
indications are that, in Colleges and among the clergy generally, it 
will very soon take its place as the classic English work on the 
Corinthian Epistles. His Gospel of St. John has deservedly occupied 
a similar place for many years past: and the new work is, from many 
points of view, undoubtedly superior. The. reviewers have had 
nothing but praise for it—and that of the highest kind. And private 
communications from bishops, priests and other classes in the com- 
munity have, as we have reason to know, been more appreciative still. 

It is not surprising. We needed the book very badly. It was very 
discouraging that, notwithstanding all the Scriptural scholarship in 
the English-speaking world, we had nothing on two of the most interest- 
ing Epistles in the whole New Testament that could for a moment 
stand comparison with the best in foreign countries. Fr. Rickaby’s 
Notes on St. Paul is good: Dr. MacEvilly’s work and the Westminster 
Version very helpful: they are very useful for anyone who wants to 
read the Epistles and understand them as he goes along, but of course 
they could never be regarded as supplying the place of a full, critical 
commentary. Protestant works we had, by Alford, Stanley, 
Ramsey, Robertson-Plummer, Conybeare and Howson, etc., but, 
except the latter in a general way, they could hardly be recommended 
to a Catholic reader unless he had already Scriptural training enough 
to detect and face the anti-Catholic position. We had therefore to 
fall back on commentaries in Latin and other foreign languages; and 
that was unsatisfactory. It meant that the needs of the vast majority 
of the laify were not met at all: that a fair percentage of priests con- 
fined themselves to Latin and had to face the difficulties that, even 
for them, a Latin book must always present: and that, finally—since 
some of the Latin commentaries were too elaborate, some too concise, 
hardly any quite up-to-date—the best efforts of the student never 
brought him satisfaction. 

Nothing of all this can be said of Dr. MacKory’s book. It is 
written in a language we can all, laity and clergy, understand: it is 
neither too elaborate nor too concise: its style is simple, clear and 
straightforward, and presents no difficulties to anyone with an average 
education: and, in addition to the author’s own contribution to the 
subject, it crystallizes the best Catholic, and indeed Protestant, thought 

e 
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of the centuries. Though intended primarily as a text-book—and 
certain, we think, to be adopted in that capacity in every College in 
these countries—its appeal is far from being confined to the class-room. 


The beauty of the subject-matter has never been questioned. It 
furnishes as fine a theme as any human being ever had the privilege 
of discussing. Dr. MacRory himself acknowledges as much: “‘ It 


would indeed be difficult (he says) to exaggerate the importance 
especially of the First Epistle. Its teaching on the indissolubility of 
the bond of Christian marriage, its glorious eulogy of charity, its 
unique testimony to the wealth of spiritual gifts with which the Holy 
Ghost enriched the infant Church, the light it throws on a great 
Christian community at so early a period as the middle of the first 
century, the confirmation it supplies of the Gospel accounts of the 
institution of the Blessed Eucharist, the evidence it affords that the 
Blessed Eucharist was regularly celebrated before the year 60 a.p., the 
proofs it furnishes of the great fundamental doctrine of Our Lord’s 
resurrection, the arguments by which it establishes the final and 
glorious resurrection of the just—all this enables us to realise how 
much poorer we should have been if the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
had never been written. And as for the Second Epistle, if it contained 
nothing of importance besides St. Paul’s enumeration of his trials and 
sufferings endured for the Gospel, it would still be one of the most 
precious and inspiring portions of the New Testament.’’ With its 
double attraction—subject and treatment—the book is assured of the 
widest circulation. For the laity it holds instruction and edification : 
for the clergy a critical comment on professional matters and sugges- 
tions for sermons and discourses on some of the sublimest mysteries 
and most consoling truths in the whole sphere of Christian revelation. 

The method is a welcome change from some we have seen adopted. 
Most of us have recollections of commentaries in which, on every 
debated point, a list of arguments was given on both sides and little 
or no effort made to assign them their relative values or arrange 
them in proper perspective. We remember the result too—a hopeless 
confusion of mind arising from the multitude of conflicting dis- 
organized statements. The policy had just one point in its favour: 
if it gave students hours of anxiety, it spared the author an immense 
amount of trouble. It is an easy matter to set down all that others 
have said: it is quite a different thing to weigh the authorities, sift 
the evidence and assign each opinion its due importance. Dr. MacRory, 
we are glad to say, has chosen the more difficult path. There is no 
trace in his work of the old excuse that he ‘‘ has not had time to be 
brief.’’ Long acquaintance with his subject, and a close study of 
original sources, have put him in the exceptional position of telling at 
a glance whether an opinion is worth considering, and, if so, what its 
merit is when compared with others. He has given us the benefit of 
his study and experience. | Comparatively useless details are not 
allowed to obscure the essential principles. No opinion, emanating 
from no matter how eminent a source or repeated in docile fashion 
by no matter how many admirers, is allowed to appear unless its 
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intrinsic merits win it a place. That is criticism at its best: and a 
book constructed on those lines is a delight and pleasure to read. Those 
of our readers—and they are many—who studied under Dr. MacRory 
will know what we mean. They will know why his lectures loom 
largely in their happiest recollections of Maynooth student life. And 
what they found in his lectures, they will find in his book. The same 
clearness of thought and expression, the same combination of exten- 
sive learning and practical common sense, the same contempt (if we 
may so call it) for eccentric ideas and useless details. When a man 
knows all about his subject, it requires no small self-restraint to keep 
him from letting others feel it. Dr. MacRory has done it, and we can 
hardly say how much we appreciate it. He tells us that, by taking 
half the trouble, he might have made his book twice its present length. 
We quite believe it, for we know the facts. And, in common with 
many others, we can assure him that we are sincerely grateful for the 
favour he has done us. The trouble has been his: the gain is ours. 

And so in regard to disputed texts. When the arguments in favour 
of a variant reading are slight, or the text unimportant, he gives us his 
own view with such a reasoned statement of the case as puts us in 
a position to meet and refute any view that can be urged from a 
different position. The principle is quite right: not one in a thousand 
wants anything more. But when the evidence is well-balanced, or 
the point of importance, he marshals all his authorities, and, under 
his guidance, gives us a choice of selection. Again we have no reason 
to object: it is what the best scholarship warrants. 

We notice that most of the reviewers have quoted comments on 
separate verses as giving an idea of the general merits of the work. 
While we agree that their quotations—selected, as it would seem, 
almost at random—do, in the present instance, represent the general 
standard, we must protest against any one page being accepted as a 
test of the book as a whole. That might be fair enough in another 
style of work—when, for instance, a book dealt consistently with one 
subject throughout. But it is quite out of place in a work like Dr. 
MacRory’s. Nearly every new chapter, in fact often every new verse, 
deals with a new subject, and requires, in the commentator, quite a 
new series of ideas and sympathies. An eloquent disquisition, there- 
fore, on a specially inspiring theme furnishes no standard: the real 
test is found in a consistent excellence on all points, great and small, 
on which the subject makes discussion inevitable. On that principle 
we will, therefore, quote no special texts; but, on the same prin- 
ciple, and especially from the view-point of the English-speaking 
public, we know of no work, ancient or modern, home or foreign, with 
which Dr. MacRory’s need fear comparison. 

The textual criticism is well done. So is the grammatical and 
logical. If the reader wants an illustration he may read a 
section of page xxii. (fully proven and exemplified all through 
the commentary): ‘‘ The style is the normal Pauline style, that of a 
Hellenistic Jew who, though not unacquainted with ‘ literary ’ Greek, 
was more familiar with the Septuagint version and with the common 
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Greek of his native city of Tarsus. If it lacke the subtle play of 
mood, the versatile use of particles, the artistic periodic structure, 
the ease and elegance, of classical Greek, it has at the same time a 
most striking vividness of its own, and a singular strength and power 
which made St. Jerome say that he seemed to himself, as often as he 
read Paul, to hear not words but peals of thunder (Ad Pammach., ep. 
xlviii.). We have said that it is the Apostle’s normal style; it is not 
by any means so argumentative as the style of the Epistle to the 
Romans, as might naturally be expected, since there the Apostle is 
mainly engaged in developing and establishing one great thesis, while 
here he is setting forth and reprehending various abuses or replying to 
a list of questions.”’ 

The work is one of the finest of its kind we have ever read. It 
will take its stand with the best that continental Scriptural 
scholars have produced. nd, in harmony, we are sure, with the 
wishes of others who imbibed their first ideas of Scriptural exegesis 
from Dr. MacRory himself, we are happy to pay this little tribute 
to a scholarly, critical, and, in the highest sense, religious contribution 
to the faith of Catholic Christendom. 


M. J. O’DonneELL. 





Archivium Hibernicum, or Irish Historical Records. Vol. III. St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth. Gill & Son, Dublin. 1914. 


The Catholic Record Society of Ireland is to be congratulated on the 
appearance of this the third volume of its important collection of mate- 
rials for a true History of Ireland. Its contents are varied and interest- 
ing, and will be welcomed by every serious student of History. Those of 
our readers who are not as yet members of the Society are missing arare 
chance of acquiring a set of volumes which, it is safe to say, will 
increase in value as time goes on. The most practical tribute that 
one can pay to the Society is to become a member of it, and those 
desirous of doing so should apply to the Very Rev. Dr. MacCaffrey, 
Maynooth College. So rich is the present volume in historical data 
that we can merely glance, within the limits of a review, at the large 
field it covers. 

Fr. MacErlean, 8.J., introduces the work with a contribution to the 
history of the Synod of Rath Breasail (a.p. 1110 or 1118). He gives us 
the text from Keating, dealing with the boundaries of the Irish dioceses 
as settled by the Synod, and also an admirable commentary thereon. 
Incidentally he points out in the following words an error into which 
three generations of Irish historians have fallen: ‘‘ Shortly after the 
Synod of Rath Breasail,’’ he says, ‘‘ in the year 1121, according to the 
Annals of Ulster and those of the Four Masters, Samuat ntla Amsu 
epscop Ata Ciut in pace quievit asus Ceattaé comarba PatRaic 00 
Sabail epscopoit: Ata Clut 4a cogs Halt asus Saevet. Irish 
historians for the last three centuries have strangely, though 


not without misgivings, taken these words to mean that 
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Ceallach (Celsus), the Archbishop of Ard Macha, was elected 
Bishop of ‘Ath Cliath on the death of Samuel O’ Haingli. 
We need not point out the improbability of the Primate exchanging 
the See of Ard Macha for that of Ath Cliath, nor of his occupying both 
Sees as Bishop at the same time. There can be no question here of 
resignation nor of holding a plurality of benefices, for Ceallach did 
neither. ‘ The taking of the bishopric of ’Ath Cliath by Ceallach at 
the choice of the Galls and Gaels (Danes and Irish) ’ means nothing 
more than that Ceallach seized the opportunity offered by the death 
of Samuel O’ Haingli of enforcing the views of the Synod of Rath 
Breasail, and attempted to restore the See of Dublin to the Church of 
Treland.’’ 

From the Synod of Rath Breasail to the Emancipation Act is a long 
ery. Father Reginald Walsh publishes in connection with the latter 
a list of the Regulars registered in Ireland pursuant to the Act. The 
documents published include a series of letters describing the progress 
of the movement for the emancipation of the Regulars and the results 
of the interviews between the delegates of the Regulars, Fathers 
O’Connor and Leahy and Mr. Rice, the founder of the Irish Christian 
Brothers, with Peel and Wellington. Rev. Dr. O’Doherty, Rector of 
the Irish College, Salamanca, completes his study of Legajo or 
Portfolio I., Numero or Carton 1° of the College Archives, containing 
the ‘‘ oaths ’’ or juramentos of the students from 1595 to 1700. The 
list is a noble one of the saintly priests who risked or laid down 
their lives in defence of the Catholic Faith in Ireland. 

Mr. Grattan Flood continues his publication of documents relating 
to the Diocese of Ferns (1745-1786). The present documents include 
the Regulations for the Diocese of Ferns for the year 1771; the list 
of clergy payments to the Bishop for the year 1785; the names of the 
Chapter for the year 1785; and the annual cathedratics for the year 
1786. The learned editor contributes to the present volume a ‘‘ Report 
on the State of Popery in Ireland, 1731, in the Diocese of Tuam.”’ 
The ‘‘ Report ’’ unintentionally furnishes vivid evidence of the zeal 
and energy of the Irish priests and nuns in ministering to the spiritual 
needs of the unfortunate Catholics during the Penal Days. Canon 
Corrigan continues his publication of the Catholic Episcopal Wills 
(1683-1812), now in the Public Record Office, Dublin. Though not 
expressly stated, it is clear that these wills deal with the private for- 
tunes of the respective bishops, at least in so far as they deal with 
the bequests to relatives. Amongst the wills found in the present 
collection is that of Dr. Hussey, first President of Maynooth and 
Bishop of Waterford and Lismore. There is now a pathetic interest 
attached to the valuable list of Hiberno-Latin Manuscripts in Belgian 
Libraries made by Mr. Mario Esposito during a visit to Belgium in 
the summer of 1912, and now published in this volume. The manu- 
scripts he describes were preserved in the Bibliothéque Publique, 
Bruges, the Bibliothéque Royale, Brussels, and the Bibliothéque de la 
Ville, Namur. ‘“‘ The Royal Visitation, 1615, Diocese of Killaloe,”’ 
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edited by Father M. A. Murphy, bears testimony, as did those pub- 
lished in the previous volumes, to the religious indifference of the 
Protestant Reformation clergy and their scandalous neglect of Church 
property. In Miscellanea Vaticano-Hibernica, 1580-1631, Dr. Hagan, 
Vice-Rector of the Irish College, Rome, publishes from the Borghese 
Collection in the Vatican Archives a number of documents of the 
highest interest to the students of History. At first it was thought that 
the Borghese Collection would not be found to contain many papers 
relating to Irish affairs, but a more systematic search has led to the 
discovery of quite a large number and thege of considerable interest, 
as, for example, the letters of Hugh O'Neill, the Articles of Capitula- 
tion at Kinsale, the Brief of Paul V. to the Irish People, and the 
‘* Proclamation touching Tyrone and Tyrconnell,’’ etc. At a meeting 
of the Catholic Record Society it was decided to obtain a list of 
Catholic Parochial Registers and, as a result, application was made to 
the Irish Parish Priests for returns thereon; these returns are pub- 
lished in the present volume. It is to be regretted, however, that 
for many parishes such returns were not made. It is a pity that 
the Society should not be able to complete its admirable project. In 
the Appendix to the Archivium is published the continuation of the 
Irish Text of ‘‘ The Flight of the Earls,’’ with an accurate translation 
and notes by Father Paul Walsh. 

We have again to congratulate the Society and the indefatigable 
and learned editor of the Archivium on this the latest proof of the 
good work which the Society is doing for Ireland. 


P. M. MacSweeney. 





The Life and Writings of Saint Columban. By George Metlake, 
Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press. 1914. Price $2. 


** On fhe 23rd November, 1915,’’ writes the author of this book, 
“the Catholic world will commemorate the thirteenth centenary of 
the death of St. Columban, the monk and missionary to whom 
Christianity and civilisation owe such an inestimable debt of gratitude. 
He was a son of that wonderful island of the West which, at the time 
of the Wandering of the Nations, was the providential haven of refuge 
of the Britanno-Roman civilisation, and in the sixth and the seventh 
century sent forth heroic bands of missionaries to the north and 
south of Europe, to Scandinavia and Italy, to Gaul and Germany, to 
Spain and Africa. And when the sons of St. Benedict succeeded to 
the inheritance of the sons of St. Columban, such crowds of learned 
Irishmen continued to travel to the Continent, that Eric of Auxerre 
could write to Charles the Bald: ‘‘ What shall I say of Ireland, which 
is migrating with almost her whole train of philosophers to our coasts ?’’ 
and Hermanrich of Ellwangen was but paying a just tribute of admira- 
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tion to Erin, when he wrote to Abbot Grimold of St. Gall: “Sed 
neque de Hibernia insula silendum censeo, unde nobis tanti luminis 
jubar processit ’’—‘‘ I must not pass over in silence the island of 
Hibernia, whence such a flood of light went out to us.”’ 

The author devotes an introductory chapter to Jonas, the writer to 
whom we are indebted principally for our information about the 
life and works of Columbanus. He shows that Jonas had exceptional 
opportunities of making himself acquainted with the facts with which 
he dealt. ‘‘ The list of Jonas’s witnesses,’’ he concludes, ‘‘ is indeed 
a respectable one. Besides Eustace and Attala, already mentioned, 
there is Gall, the pupil of Columban in Bangor and the sharer of his 
labours till 613, who tells Jonas of the wonderful draught of fishes ; 
Theudigisil, one of the first monks of Luxeuil, who shows him the 
finger that Columban had miraculously healed;; Chagnoald, private 
secretary to Columban and afterwards Bishop of Laon, who had often 
been witness of his master’s familiarity with the birds and beasts of 
the forest; Donatus, Bishop of Besancon, whom Columban had bap- 
tized; Potentinus, the faithful companion of Columban during the 
trying journey to Nantes; Winioc, the father of Abbot Bobolen and a 
frequent visitor in Luxeuil in its early days, and Sonichar, and Domoal, 
who had been privileged to attend Columban during the days of his 
solitary retirement. Jonas had friends, too, among the clergy of 
Mainz, who told him of the meeting between Columban and Bishop 
Lesio.’’ After a preliminary chapter on the ‘ Providential Mission 
of the Early Irish Church ”—a chapter that might have been omitted 
without detracting in any way from the value of the book, the author 
deals with the ‘‘ Vocation of Columban,’’ his stay at the School of 
Cluain-Inis (Cleenish), his life at Bangor, and his journey to the 
Continent. In the second part of the work a good sketch is given of 
Gaul in the sixth century. ‘‘ Thus,’’ he concludes, ‘‘ in the light 
of the facts which we have adduced and which could be multiplied in- 
definitely, we are forced to take a more favourable view of the state 
of Gaul in the sixth century ‘than that expressed by the biographer 
of St. Columban. Religion had not decayed in the dominions of the 
Merovingian kings, but, in spite of constant wars, was everywhere 
showing signs of vitality and giving promise of abundant fruit; the 
faith not only remained, but was daily taking deeper root in the minds 
and hearts of people. The disintegrating and destructive elements 
were successfully counteracted by the conservative and constructive 
agencies of Divine Faith, Hope, and Charity. The dark shadows, 
‘ shot through with orient’ beams, were gradually retreating before 
the onward march of light.’’ The author next proceeds to discuss 
Columban’s work in Burgundy, the monastic establishments which 
he founded and the Rules which he prescribed for his followers. Hav- 
ing given a good translation of the Regula Monachorum he notes that 
it cannot be regarded strictly as a monastic rule. ‘‘ Columban’s 
Rule,’’ he writes, ‘‘ as the reader will have remarked, is no monastic 
constitution in the strict sense of the word, but rather a treatise on the 
monastic life, a vade-mecum for monks, a mirror of perfection. With 
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such a rule alone no monastery could have been governed even by a 
man of Columban’s marvellous energy. It does not contain a word 
about the election of the abbot or the other persons in authority in a 
monastery ; nor about the relations of the abbot to the individual monks 
and to the communities subject to him. Prescriptions in regard to 
the daily occupations of the monks are entirely wanting.’’ In the 
Regula Coenobialis, rightly attributed at least in part to Columban 
the saint laid down very strict rules and sought to have them enforced 
by the severest punishments. ‘‘If we compare,’’ the author writes, 
*“ the Rule of St. Columban with that of St. Benedict, we must con- 
cede the palm of superiority to the latter. The Benedictine Rule 
has, in the first place, the advantage of greater moderation. Corporal 
punishment is also prescribed, but sparingly, and to be applied only to 
the ‘ unruly, the hard-hearted, the proud, and to boys and those under 
age.’ Benedict makes allowance for the weak and infirm, permitting 
them the use of meat and other indulgences: in Columban’s Rule 
relaxation of any kind is not even hinted at.’’ The remaining chapters 
are given over to an account of Columban’s part in the Easter Con- 
troversy, of the disputes which forced him to leave the monasteries 
he had founded in Burgundy, of his settlement at Bobbio, and of his 
correspondence with the Pope. In the Appendix the date of St. 
Columban’s death is discussed at length; the Paschal Table from 590 
to 614 is reproduced, and a very complete list of references is given. 

The book marks a great advance on anything that has been done 
hitherto in the shape of a complete biography of one of Ireland’s 
greatest saints. 


JaMES MacCarFFreEy. 





The Parables of the Gospel. An Exegetical and Practical Explanation. 
By Leopold Fonck, 8.J., President and Lecturer of the Biblical 
Institute, Consultor of the Biblical Commission in Rome. Trans- 
lated from the Third German Edition by E. Leahy, Author of 
** The Passion,’’ from the French of P. Ollivier, O.P., ete. Edited 
by George O'Neill, 8.J., M.A., Professor of the English Language 
in the National University of Ireland. F. Pustet & Co. Royal 
8vo. Pp. 829. 14/- net. 


The translator, the editor, and the printer, are all to be congratulated 
on the handsome and inviting form in which they have presented 
Father Fonck’s fine work on the Parables of the Gospel to English 
readers. The style is simple and clear and quite free from the stiffness 
that too often characterises a translation; the editor, to whom we owe 
the very suitable Preface, has in every other respect done his part 
most successfully; while the paper, print, and binding leave really 
nothing to be desired. 

The work is one that well deserved translation. Coming as it does 
from the pen of the distinguished Jesuit scholar who is head of the 
Biblical Institute in Rome and Consultor of the Biblical Commission, 
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its orthodoxy and general excellence are guaranteed in no ordinary 
way; but apart altogether from the high and responsible position of 
its author the work on its own merits deserves a wider circulation than 
any one language could give it. It is a most exhaustive and learned 
exposition of all Our Lord’s parables, evidencing very wide reading 
and exact scholarship enriched by the author’s first-hand acquaintance 
with the Holy Land; and while it is thus calculated to appeal to the 
expert student of Scripture, it is safe to say that it will appeal no 
less forcibly to the humblest priest charged with the care of souls, by 
reason of the practical conclusions drawn from the various parables 
and the valuable help thus afforded towards the homiletic use of what 
are in many respects the most beautiful of all Our Lord’s discourses. 

The work opens with a learned and exhaustive inquiry into the nature 
of the parable. The conclusion arrived at is: (1) that the parabolic 
discourse must have a certain internal independence and complete- 
ness; (2) it must contain a higher supernatural truth; (3) this truth 
must be clothed in figurative language; and (4) there must be a com- 
parison between the truth and its image. In other words, “ the 
parable is the illustration of a supernatural truth by means of a 
simile given in a complete self-dependent discourse.’’ Next the 
author takes up, in the second chapter, the difficult question regarding 
the object Our Lord had in view in employing this form of discourse. 
Was it employed to make supernatural truth more easily understood 
and remembered? Or was it meant to veil the truth and hide it from 
scoffers who were unworthy of plainer teaching? There are some 
Catholic scholars (see e.g., Revue Biblique, Jan. 1910, pp. 22, 382, 33) 
who hold that the parable was never used by Our Lord to hide the 
truth, that at the worst it was only a less direct and less efficacious 
method of teaching which always revealed the truth sufficiently; and 
appeal is made in support of this view to Mark iv. 34, where it is said 
of Our Lord that ‘‘ with many such parables He spoke to them the 
word, according as they were able to hear.’’ But Fr. Fonck main- 
tains, and in our opinion rightly, that on some occasions in reference 
to some of Our Lord’s hearers—those who had proved themselves 
unworthy of plainer speech—the parable was employed to hide the 
truth from them and punish their unbelief. 

And indeed what other meaning can be reasonably put on Mark 
iv. 11, 12? On the occasion there referred to Our Lord had just 
spoken to the multitude the parable of the Sower, and the Apostles now 
alone with Him asked Him the meaning of the parable, and, according 
to St. Matthew xiii. 10, why He spoke to the multitude in parables. 
His reply as given by St. Mark is: ‘‘ To you it is given to know the 
mystery of the kingdom of God: but to them that are without, all 
things are done in parables: that seeing they may see and not per- 
ceive (tve Brénovres Bréxwow xor wh wow); and hearing they 
may hear, and not understand: lest at any time they should be con- 
verted, and their sins should be forgiven them.’’ The only natural 
meaning of these words seems to force us to believe that the parable 
was sometimes employed as a punishment, and meant to hide the 
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pearls of the Gospel from those who would only trample upon them. 
As Professor Swete, in his able Commentary on the Second Gospel, 
remarks on this passage, ‘‘ fvx, which is not part of the quotation 
(from the O.T.), explains the purpose of the parabolic teaching in regard 
to those who, after long attendance on Christ’s Ministry, were still 
* without ’; it was intended to fulfil the sentence of judicial blindness 
pronounced on those who will not see.’’ In the same sense Fr. Fonck 
maintains that while the parable, supplemented as it ordinarily was 
by Our Lord’s explanations given privately (Mk. iv. 34), was intended 
to illustrate supernatural truth for believers and fix it in their memory, 
yet for those who had proved themselves unworthy of plainer speech it 
was sometimes meant as a punishment, and designed to shield the 
truths of the Gospel from irreverence. ‘‘ Our Lord’s object in the 
parables in general,’’ he writes on p. 26, ‘‘ as far as His faithful dis- 
ciples were concerned, was obviously, having regard to the generally 
conceived idea and nature of this form of discourse, the immediate one 
of illustrating for them by means of a simile, some supernatural truth. 
The sublime truths and lessons which the Son of God wished to impart 
to them from the boundless treasures of His divine wisdom were 
to be brought home to them by means of images from the world of 
nature and human life. Their understanding would thus more easily 
and clearly recognize these truths, their will would embrace them 
with greater firmness and decision, and their memory would retain 
a deeper and more lasting impression of them. ‘ Res per exempla 
sensibilia jucundius irrepunt animis hominum, movent efficacius, haerent 
tenacius ’ (Jansenius Yprens. in Mt. xiii. 3).’’ Such too he regards 
as the object of Our Lord in reference to all His well-disposed hearers. 
But in some instances, as in the case of the parables in Mark iv., the 
object was difterent in reference to obdurate unbelievers. It was, he 
says, ‘‘that the Jews might see the image and not recognize the truth; 
might hear the words and not understand their deeper import. The 
instruction on the mysteries, the true nature and value of the new 
kingdom of the Messiah, was to remain disguised to them. We can 
rightly understand those seemingly hard words of the divine Master 
(the words quoted above from St. Mark) only by means of the con- 
nection which we have explained. They imply the professed unbelief 
of the leaders and a great part of the people. The just punishments 
of God followed this wilful guilt. His justice must execute the sen- 
tence which men by their own deliberate sins have merited ’’ (p. 37). 

The third chapter discusses the fundamental principles to be fol- 
lowed in the interpretation of the parables; the fourth, the nature of 
the Jewish teaching in Our Lord’s time regarding the Kingdom of God ; 
and the fifth, Our Lord’s own teaching on that same Kingdom of 
God, or Kingdom of Heaven, which He had come down on earth to 
establish. 

After these Introductory chapters, the systematic exposition of the 
parables is taken up. The Greek text of each parable, with all im- 
portant variants, is given; then the Vulgate version, followed by the 
English. The parable is then explained under all its aspects—historic, 
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literary, mystic, moral and controversial; and at the close, the practical 
conclusions to be drawn from it are set forth briefly and forcibly. In 
this way some seventy-two parables are dealt with, distributed into 
three classes, treating respectively of the Kingdom of Heaven as a 
whole, the members of the Kingdom taken individually, and the Head 
of the Kingdom with His relations to its members. Twenty-eight 
parables are treated in the first class, thirty-five in the second, and 
nine in the third. The work concludes with a very elaborate and 
exhaustive account of the literature of the subject, a Table of Con- 
tents, and a general Index. We have pleasure in being able to say 
that it reflects credit on all concerned in its production; we heartily 
commend it to our readers, and wish it the success it well deserves, 


J. MacRory. 





Within My Parish. Notes from the Day Book of a Deceased Parish 
Priest. | Edited by James Loomis, M.D. Published by the 
Dolphin Press, 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
Pp. 101. Price 2s. 6d. 


The editor tells us that, as he was placing in his safe the well-worn 
volumes of diaries of a deceased Maynooth priest, several loose sheets 
of paper fell from them, and fluttered to the floor. Upon examination 
they proved to be a few scattered notes of comparatively recent date, 
all in the dead priest’s old-fashioned handwriting. They were headed 
** Pen Sketches of a Parish,’’ and dealt with certain characters in 
village life, introduced by bits of Father Tom’s quaint philosophy. 
They were chosen for their intrinsic interest, and for their unconscious 
revelation of a true and tender-hearted priest. The style is, to some 
extent, the editor’s own, but the scheme, the subjects and similes are 
those of the dead priest. 

The work is a collection of literary essays, written with great charm, 
and impressing the reader only with one regret--that more have not 
been included. Although the present book is not a novel, imagine 
** My New Curate ’’ of Canon Sheehan transformed into ‘‘ My New 
Parish,’’ and suppose it, also, diminished to a miniature, and you 
will obtain a fair idea of the quaint thought and genial spirit of this 
work. The philosophy is individual throughout, and the matter is 
couched in a literary form that is classic. Altogether it affords genuine 
literary taste a delightful morsel. 

One of the parish types is Mrs. Parasek. ‘‘ Did you ever stop to 
think how the truly religious person is unfailingly polite? I do not 
mean that he always has the manners of the court or the drawing- 
room, but that he is possessed of that sweet deference to others which is 
so closely identified with real piety as to be in itself almost super- 
natural. We do not wonder at this when we come to examine the 
Christian faith in the light shed upon it by the life of its Founder. 
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All through the Gospel record we see Our Lord constant in His exer- 
cise of politeness. He was never too busy to listen with courteous 
attention to the demands made upon His time by men of all ages, classes, 
and conditions. His first word from the Cross was not only a request to 
God for the forgiveness of His enemies, but it was also an apology for 
an act committed in ignorance. This divine politeness, if I may 
becomingly speak of it as such, shows forth with greater fidelity in 
the speech and demeanour of Mrs. Parasek than of anyone I have ever 
known.”’ 
G. Prerse. 





The Books of the Apocrypha. Their Origin, Teaching and Contents. 
By the Rev. W. O. E. Oesterley, D.D., Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of London, ete. London: Robert Scott, Paternoster 
Row, E.C. Pp. xiv. + 553. Price 16 sh. net. 


We may begin by reminding the reader that our Catholic Bible, in 
whatever language, contains seven Books and a few fragments of the 
Old Testament which the Protestant Churches refuse to accept as in- 
spired Scripture. The books are those of Tobias, Judith, Wisdom, 
Eccelesiasticus, Baruch, and First and Second Machabees, and the 
fragments belong to the Books of Esther and Daniel. Both Books and 
fragments are admittedly Deuterocanonical; that is to say, there were 
doubts about them after the rest of the Canon of Scripture had been 
fixed, and so they were included in the Canon only at a later period 
than the others; but both are now, and for centuries past, received by 
the Catholic Church with the same respect and reverence as the rest 
of Scripture. Now, it is these seven Books and the fragments 
referred to, together with three other works which the Catholic 
Church has never admitted upon her Canon, though she still prints 
them at the end of the Latin Vulgate, namely, Third and Fourth 
Esdras and the short Prayer of Manasses, which are dealt with in the 
present work under the title of Apocrypha. 

The title as applied to these books is a misnomer. Apocryphal 
means ‘hidden ’ (&xoxpdrtw), and books were hidden or withdrawn 
from circulation either because they were thought to contain secret 
and esoteric doctrine too advanced for the multitude or because they 
were regarded as containing doctrine that was bad or dangerous. 
But on neither ground can the books here in question be correctly 
spoken of as apocryphal, and the Protestant churches run counter to 
early tradition in persistently referring to them as such. It is true 
St. Jerome applied the title to these books, but he was the first to 
do so, the Fathers before him applying the term to books that were 
false or dangerous or silly; and St. Jerome’s Western contemporaries, 
St. Augustine, Philastrius, and Rufinus never imitated his practice, 
but reserved the application of the term to works of quite a different 
and inferior class. This is admitted by our author, who says that 
**the fundamental change in the use of the term apocryphal was 
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brought about by St. Jerome, owing to the influx, during the fourth 
century, of a number of religious writings from the Eastern Church, 
many of which it was thought better to withhold from the faithful. 
St. Jerome drew a sharper distinction than had obtained hitherto in 
the West between the Canonical and other writings; he now applied 
the term ‘ apocryphal ’ to the books of our present Apocrypha, and 
though this new connotation of the term did not at once become 
general, it was by degrees adopted and has continued ever since ’”’ 
(p. 197). In the closing words of this extract, Dr. Oesterley seems to 
imply that this use of the term became general long before the Re- 
formation. Such, however, is not the fact; for as the German Pro- 
testant scholar, Schurer admits, it was in the Protestant churches that 
this use of the term first became customary (‘‘ Erst in der protestan- 
tischen Kirche ist diese Bezeichnung gebriuchlich geworden ’’—in 
Herz. P.R.E., Ed. 2 I. 485). 

Space would not allow us to enter here into the vexed question, so 
long disputed between us and the Protestant churches, as to the 
claims of our Deuterocanonical books and fragments of the Old Testa- 
ment to a place in the Canon. But we are convinced that the Council 
of Trent was quite justified on historical grounds in receiving them 
in the Church’s Canon side by side with the other books, for they 
were so received by practically all, if not quite all, the Fathers of the 
first three centuries in both East and West; with Origen (cf. Rufinus’ 
version of the H.E. of Eusebius, v. 31) we believe that what was 
universally current in the Septuagint ought to be acknowledged as Scrip- 
ture, because it was confirmed by Apostolic authority; and we confi- 
dently reject as absurd in itself and also opposed to Patristic evidence 
what seems to be the Protestant principle of pinning the Christian 
Church to the Old Testament canon accepted by the Palestinian Jews. 

We have been led to make these remarks at the outset in order to 
make clear our attitude in regard to the present work and the books 
with which for the most part it deals. But having said so much, we 
hasten to welcome Dr. Oesterley’s fine work, and to rejoice at the 
increasing interest in the Deuterocanonical books to which it bears 
evidence. This interest has been growing for some time past. Some 
years ago an “‘ International Society for the Promoting of the Study 
of the Apocrypha ’’ was founded, and its quarterly publication, The 
International Journal of Apocrypha is doing much to foster among 
Protestants an interest in these books. It is safe to say that Dr. 
Oesterley’s present work will also do much in the same direction. 

The book consists of two parts; the first, which covers 315 pages, 
deals with preliminary questions, many of them of great interest. 
Some idea of its contents may be gathered from the following headings 
of its chapters: The Hellenistic Movement; Hellenistic Influence 
upon the Jews of Palestine; Hellenistic Influence upon the 
Jews of the Dispersion; Traces of Greek Influence in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the Apocrypha; The Apocalyptic Movement; The Scribes; 
The Pharisees and Sadducees ; The Origin of the Old Testament Canon ; 
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Uncanonical Books; The Wisdom Literature—the Jewish Conception 
of Wisdom; The Doctrinal Teaching of the Apocrypha. Much varied 
and valuable information is contained in this part, and it is everywhere 
set forth in a clear and popular style, and in matters that are doubtful 
with the sobriety and restraint of a scholar. To many the chapters on 
the Scribes, and on the Pharisees and Sadducees, will be of particular 
interest, as helping to throw light on many things in the New Testa- 
ment; others will take a special interest in the sketch of the Hel- 
lenistic movement and its influence upon the Jews; others again, in 
the Apocalyptic literature, of which a satisfactory though brief sketch 
is given; but all will find in this First Part a great deal of varied and 
valuable information, which it must have cost the author much time 
and labour to collect. 

The Second Part is an Introduction to the seven books named at 
the beginning of this notice, to the Deuterocanonical portions of Esther 
and Daniel, Third and Fourth Esdras, and the Prayer of Manasses. 
Here of course, in regard to the Deuterocanonical books and fragments, 
our standpoint is essentially different from that of Dr. Oesterley, inas- 
much as we regard them as rightly belonging to the canon of the 
Christian Church, while his chief interest in them seems to lie in the 
fact that they are regarded by him as forming an important link 
between the writings of the Old Testament and the New. Still we 
readily recognise that there is much valuable critical and historical 
matter in the Second Part, even though there are many of its con- 
clusions to which we could not subscribe. 

It may be of interest to set down here the dates or periods to 
which he assigns the different Deuterocanonical books and fragments. 
Ecelesiasticus in its original Hebrew form is of course assigned to 
about 180 B.c.; Tobias and Judith to the Pre-Maccabaean period; the 
fragments of Esther and Daniel to the Maccabaean period—about the 
middle of the second century B.c.; First Maccabees to about 110 B.c. ; 
Wisdom in part to the middle of the first century B.c., in part to the 
beginning of the first century a.p.; Second Maccabees to the beginning 
and Baruch to the end of the first century a.p. 

Besides a general Index, there are Indexes of passages from the Old 
Testament, of passages from the Apocrypha, from the Pseudepigrapha, 
from the New Testament, and from Rabbinical literature. A valuable 
feature of the work is the good bibliography, in some cases very full, 
given at the head of each chapter throughout both Parts. We con- 
gratulate the author on his very interesting, learned and able work, 
and we hope it may lead in the Protestant churches to increased 
interest in, and reverence for, the Deuterocanonical books of the Old 
Testament. 


J. MacRory. 
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Some Counsels of St. Vincent de Paul, to which is appended the 
Thoughts of Mademoiselle le Gras, First Superior of the Sisters 
of Charity. Translated and selected by E. K. Sanders. Heath, 
Cranston and Ouseley, Ltd. 1914. 


The author of this little work is already well known for the study 
on the life of St. Vincent de Paul entitled St. Vincent de Paul, Priest 
and Philanthropist, published some time ago. ‘* The counsels con- 
tained in the following pages were addressed to the Companies of 
Mission Priests and Sisters of Charity, founded in France for the 
teaching and assistance of the poor more than two hundred and fifty 
years ago. They are characterised by the simplicity and directness 
which distinguished St. Vincent de Paul himself, and it may be found, 
perhaps, that their significance does not depend on place, period, or 
condition, but still has application here and now.’’ The subjects dealt 
with in the counsels of St. Vincent to his priests and nuns are 
Humility, the Spirit of Service, the Charity of Christ, Indifference, the 
Spirit of Worldliness, Confidence in God, Perseverance, the Daily 
Difficulty, the Spirit of Simplicity, Prayer, the Dedicated Life, Self- 
Surrender, and the Object of Suffering. St. Vincent was accustomed 
always to speak from the heart, and to put his thoughts strikingly 
and in a convincing manner. The selection of his discourses is a 
happy selection and the words of St. Vincent have lost nothing of 
their force in the translation from the French into English. The 
Thoughts of Mademoiselle le Gras, the first Superioress of the Sisters 
of Charity, deal with the Life of Our Lord, the Sacraments, and 
Temptation. 


The publication of such a book without an Imprimatur is note- 
worthy. 


JAMES MacCarFFREy. 





Conferences for Boys. By Rev. Reynold Kuehnel. Published by 
Mr. Joseph F. Wagner, New York, and by Mr. B. Herder, St. 
Louis, and 68 Great Russel Street, London, W.C. Pp. 310. 
Price 6s. net. 


The volume under review has one very striking quality; it is written 
by one who thinks. This is a rare excellence, especially among the 
educated. It is so easy for the latter to have their thinking done 
by proxy; they have the advantage, or the disadvantage, of a multitude 
of books. The dead hand of the past, however, must not be said 
to have strangled the originality of the author of these conferences. 
He does not view his subject through dead men’s eyes. This accounts 
for the freshness of his thoughts, which bubble directly from nature, 
and make some contribution, however small, to the literature of his 
subject. It must not be inferred that the author is not a man of 
books also; the invariable soundness of his doctrinal advice shows 
the contrary—but at some time in his preparation for his work he must 
have turned his back on his books, and his face to personal observation. 
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For this purpose he was specially fortunate in having a subject for 
his sermons about which little has yet been written. 

A want, fully recognized by few, is emphasized by the preacher— 
sodalities and associations for Catholic boys. The comparative paucity 
of men in Continental congregations is a common-place. Unfortunately 
the statement of the cause of this deplorable fact is anything but a 
common-place. As the partial cause, if not the entire cause of this 
indifference among men, is it rash to assign the absence of special 
religious organizations among the youths of one generation who will 
be the Christian, or un-Christian men, of another? Special sodalities 
for boys are demanded by the author of the work under consideration. 
The idea may be developed by emphasizing the necessity of Young 
Men’s Catholic Associations, which would offset and outstrip the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of non-Catholic bodies. The latter 
is almost world-wide in organization; it has the ready resources of 
abundant means; it affords gymnasiums and recreations which even 
rob the ale-houses of many of their unfortunate votaries. 

Those who are interested in religious organization for Catholic boys 
will find many useful thoughts in the conferences contained in this 
work. Much of the matter discussed will not be without use even 
for adults. The discourses deal with the main natural virtues, with 
the chief Catholic devotions, and with the saints who are the shining 
exemplars of youth. Their practical character may be gauged from 
the concrete and modern illustrations abundantly interspersed. Special 
types of favourable, or unfavourable character, are forcibly and un- 
mistakably delineated. There are, for example, special dissertations 
on ‘‘ The Tough,’’ the manly boy, the sneak, and the chronic kicker. The 
latter, who is merely the crank in embryo, “‘finds himself, he thinks, the 
only man of honour and righteousness among a lot of thieves, scoun- 
drels, and fools. He feels that, if it were not for him, the whole 
world would probably go to the dogs. But some kind providence 
has placed him in this world at the proper time and place and he will 
set the world right, he will save the world from the inevitable ruin 
to which it would come unless he stood in the way of its destruction. 
He finds fault with all parties and all men, and there is no other 
right way than his... . . Nothing is beyond him. The weather, 
politics, his foreman at the shop, his parents at home, all come in 
for his censure. Nothing can be said or done but he knows better. . . 
At twenty, a boy finds he knows all that can be known. At thirty, he 
begins to think that there are a few things that have escaped his 
observation. Gradually he begins to modify some of his radical 
opinions. At forty, he understands that instead of realities he has 
been fighting shadows all along. And then, as his horizon widens, 
he begins to see lofty ideals, noble characters, self-sacrificing souls, 
where formerly his narrow vision saw nothing. At sixty, he quietly 
laughs over his folly of former years.” 

The fastidious will see mistakes in this, as in every product of 
human ingenuity. It has an abundance of American slang, but the 
author would probably excuse its presence on the plea that it was 
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addressed to an audience of American boys, and that meaningful 
words are to be preferred to fine phrases that are vague. But the 
work is his own thought, always kept close to reality, and is char- 
acterized throughout by sound advice founded on Catholic principles. 
G. Prerse. 








Saint Athanase (296-373). Par L’Abbé Gustave Bardy. Paris : 
Lecoffre-Gabalda. 1914. Price 2 frs. 


This Life of St. Athanasius, the great champion of orthodoxy in 
the days when the Church was tried sorely by the Arian heresy, forms 
one of the volumes of the admirable series known as Les Saints pub- 
lished under the direction of M. Henri Joly. St. Athanasius was born 
at a time when Alexandria and Egypt were disturbed by civil turmoil, 
and hardly had he arrived at the years of discretion when the storm 
that had been gathering for some time burst over the Christians of 
the Empire in the shape of the Diocletian persecution. When at last 
peace was restored to the Church in the West by the victory at the 
Milvian Bridge, a new trouble arose to distract the energies of the 
bishops and monks of Egypt. Arius, a disciple of Lucian and of the 
celebrated School of Antioch, began to put forward boldly what had 
been hinted at years before by his great countryman, Origen. Accord- 
ing to Arius the Son was not eternal, having been created by God 
the Father in time, and consequently He could not be called in 
strictness, Son of God. Such a doctrine, so subversive of the Incar. 
nation and Redemption as explained in the Scriptures and in the writ- 
ings of the early Fathers called forth a storm of protest not merely 
in Alexandria, but throughout the Catholic world. It was only in 
the very limited circle of those who had been educated at the School 
of Antioch with Arius that the novelties of the latter were received 
with any degree of toleration. Arius was condemned and deposed, 
but he fled from Alexandria to his old school companions whom he 
rallied to his side by representing that he had been condemned merely 
for upholding what he and they had learned from their masters at 
Antioch. In view of the grave disturbances that arose the Council 
of Nice was summoned to consider the dogmatic issues involved 
in the dispute. Athanasius accompanied the Bishop of Alexandria to 
this assembly, and according to St. Gregory Nazianzen he took a lead- 
ing part in the discussions. This statement is hardly quite correct, 
and is not supported by the testimony of those writers who were 
present at Nice and whose works have been preserved. 

Athanasius returned to Alexandria, where he was elected bishop 
on the death of Alexander. From the day of his consecration till his 
death he was engaged in a life and death struggle with the heretics. 
More than once he was driven from his See and sent into exile, but 
in the end he was allowed to return to end his days in Alexandria 
(373). For anyone who wishes to understand the history of this 
troubled period M. Bardy’s book will repay perusal. 


JAMES MacCarrrey. 
G 











Rotes. 


In many quarters we notice a disposition to regard the war as more 
than justified by its incidental good results. Professor James, for 
instance, maintains in a paper on ‘‘ The Moral Equivalent of War ”’ 
that the memory of noble deeds on the battlefield is ‘‘ worth more 
than all the blood poured out.’’ Inthe Edinburgh Review Lord Syden- 
ham tells us that he is ‘‘ not sure that the total abolition of war would 
benefit mankind,’’ and a writer in the Dublin Review (January) echoes 
the principle: in attempts to find a substitute for war ‘‘ complete 
success is perhaps not desirable in the interests of civilization, as war 
can best cure the very vices that beget war.”’ How such senti- 
ments can commend themselves to a Christian conscience is a matter 
beyond our understanding. The attack of an assassin often calls 
forth heroic qualities, in the defender of life or property, that might 
otherwise have remained dormant: persecution gives new life and 
inspiration to noble causes: and plague and pestilence have furnished 
the occasion of some of the finest deeds in the history of self-sacrifice 
and alleviation of human suffering. But surely no one, on that 
account, thinks of regarding these as other than baneful influences 
and evils to be dreaded: or would view the efforts of saints and 
scientists to lessen their number as fraught with evil consequences for 
the welfare of the human race. Why war should be an exception 
we cannot understand. It is one of the greatest of human evils, 
the last desperate resource when greed is dominant and reason has 
failed. To exalt it into something in itself justifiable is to champion 
the cause of a military despotism that—so we have been assured 
often during the last eight months—is out of harmony with the ideals 
of the British Empire. 


> + + 


Out of harmony, perhaps, with the ideals of the Empire, but certainly 
not out of harmony with the ideals of some of its supporters. We 
have heard of Nietsche and Bernhardi and of their brutal anti-Christian 
principles about might ruling right, the survival of the fittest and the 
claims of one nation to subjugate the world. But the principles should 
be equally condemned no matter where they appear: and unhappily 
they are not confined to Germany. The editor of The Month (Feb- 
ruary issue) selects a few of our fire-eaters for a well-deserved castiga- 
tion. His article will repay a study. To fight the supporter of a 
vicious principle and adopt the principle one’s self is an act of gross 
hypocrisy that we should be as anxious to disavow in our friends as 
to condemn in our enemies. If a stone is to be thrown, it should 
come at all events from the man who is without sin himself. 
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To quote one or two of the worshippers of Mars pilloried in The 
Month. Lord Roberts said (Message to the Nation) that we should 
not regard Bernhardi’s principles ‘‘ with any feelings except those of 
respect.’’ ‘*‘ You cannot,’’ says a Rifleman, quoted by Norman Angell 
in his ‘ Prussianism and Its Destruction,’ ‘* abolish war from a com- 
petitive system of civilization: competition is the root basis of such a 
system of civilization, and competition is war. When a business firm 
crushes a trade rival from the markets by cut prices there is exactly 
the same process at work as when a business nation crushes a trade 
rival by physical force . . . . in both éases the weaker goes to 
the wall.’’ ‘‘ The universal law (says Mr. Wyatt) is that the higher 
morality tends to produce the greater military strength ’’: and, as 
Colonel Maude assures us, ‘‘ war is the divinely appointed means by 
which the environment may be readjusted until ethically ‘ fittest ’ and 
‘ best ’ become synonymous.”’ In view of the widely execrated prin- 
ciples of certain German writers that their country’s mission is to 
impose her culture on weaker nations, it is interesting to recall Lord 
Rosebery’s remark that “ it is part of our responsibility and heritage 
to take care that the world, so far as it can be moulded by us, should 
receive the Anglo-Saxon and not another character ’’; or the Phari- 
saical statement of an Anglican in the Church Times that, in winning 
the British Empire by the sword, ‘‘our sole justification is that we believe 
in our mission from God to rule alien peoples for their good.’’ And 
still these men would stand without a blush on a pedestal, and con- 
demn the reflexion of their own views in a German officer, professor or 
philosopher. 

+ + + 

Nor is all this due to the war fever that has now seized Europe. 
This is a contribution to The Times during the Boer War: ‘‘ the proper 
strategy consists in the first place in inflicting as terrible blows as 
possible upon the enemy’s army, and then in causing the inhabitants 
so much suffering that they must long for peace and force their Govern- 
ment to demand it. The people must be left with nothing but their 
eyes to weep with over the war.’’ We wonder if the exponents of 
German Schrecklichkeit can have said much worse. And, to go back 
to events still more remote, we find Major Murray (in his Future 
Place of the Anglo-Saxons) speaking in these terms of the unjustifiable 
seizure of the Danish fleet in 1807: ‘‘ Are we ashamed of it? No, 
certainly not: we are proud of it. In like manner, if any nation 
can surprise Britain, far from being ashamed of it, they will be 
equally proud of it. And what sickening hypocrisy it must seem to 
other nations to hear us, of all nations, prate of the sanctity of 
international law.’’ He would have made a splendid apologist for 
the crimes and ‘horrors of the Belgian campaign. 

+ + + 

We need quote no more of our bellicose philosophers. We have had 
enough, we think, of their sickening immorality. Our idea is not, 
any more than it was the editor’s of The Month, to suggest that a 
wrong becomes a right when it is perpetrated in more places than one. 
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** Sackcloth (as he says) must be our armour and ashes our casque, 
if we are to escape the effects of a skilfully fired Tu quoque. We must 
reject much that we have tolerated, and abandon much that we have 
practised before we can fittingly assume the high role of champions of 
humanity.’’ Till the vicious principles of military autocracy have been 
rooted out, in England as well as in Germany—and the influence of 
the Church can hardly be utilized for a nobler purpose—there will be 
small hopes of having the ideals of peace and good will and mutual 
help ever fully realized in Christendom. 
+ + + 

The ‘‘ Guardians of Liberty ’’ is the title given to a newly formed 
secret society in the United States. The aims of the new organisation 
are identical with those of the defunct A.P.A., namely, the exclusion 
of Catholics from all public offices, the suppression of the parochial 
schools and the withdrawal of religious freedom. One of its most 
violent supporters is the Methodist Bishop Burt of Buffalo. A con- 
ference given by him some time ago, portion of which found its way 
into the Press, is well worth reproducing. ‘‘ When I came to 
Buffalo,’’ he said, *‘ I gradually began the work of organising men to 
battle against the political arrogance of the Roman Church. Now 
we have there an organisation of 10,000 members, a phalanx of roval 
and splendid men. We are a small part only of the 2,000,000 adherents 
in the East of the order which is fighting heroically against the evil 
influences of the powerful Roman Church upon the political life of 
our nation. The parochial school is the foundation of their great 
power. Not only do they control their own schools, but they have 
found a way through school-boards and teachers to exert their malicious 
influence upon the work of public schools. There are 35,000 to 40,000 
children in the parochial schools of Buffalo controlled by the Roman 
priesthood, but the 95,000 children of the public schools in Buffalo 
are under Roman influence as well. Our courts and civic offices are 
largely under the control of the priesthood, and, mind you, there ure 
only 16 per cent. Roman Catholics as against 84 per cent. Protestants. 
The crux of the situation—and I want to say this most emphatically— 
is the parochial school. We therefore must advocate strict inspection 
of all private and parochial schools. | Uncle Sam should earry the 
key to every school in his pocket. More than 1,000,000 of Catholic 
children are isolated from all that makes for good citizenship.”’ 

+> +> + 

The statement of Bishop Burt that the courts and civic offices in 
the United States are largely under the control of Roman Catholics is 
as ludicrous as his other statement that 84 per cent. of the population 
is Protestant. Let any man who wishes examine the lists of the 
highest government officials and of the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
and he will find that in fact the Catholic body has received but scant 
recognition. Bishop Williams, a colleague of Dr. Burt, took the 
liberty of disagreeing with him on nearly every point that he had 
raised. He expressed his disapproval of societies like the Guardians 
of Liberty and of newspapers like the Menace: ‘‘ I know of no glaring 
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dominance of politics by Roman Catholics. Of course, when a man 
gets into office he may allow his religious convictions to influence him, 
but that is true of Methodists as well as Roman Catholics. It is true 
of all religions. With regard to the parochial schools, I am only sorry 
that we cannot all get together on such an important matter as 
education.”’ 

+ + + 

The appointment of Sir Henry Howard as English agent at the 
Vatican recalls to the mind of the writer the discussions in Parliament 
and throughout the country regarding the ‘‘ Diplomatic Relations 
with the Court of Rome Bill ’”’ introduced in the House of Lords by 
the Marquis of Lansdowne on the 7th February, 1848. The noble 
lord explained that owing to the Bill of Rights and the Act of Settle- 
ment passed in the reigns of William III. and Mary it was at least 
doubtful whether it was permissible for the English sovereign to enter 
into diplomatic relations with the Pope. He alluded to the case of 
the Earl of Castlemaine who was accredited to the Court of Rome 
by James II. After the revolution Lord Castlemaine was arraigned 
at the Bar of the House of Commons for having accepted an illegal 
commission. He was condemned, but, whether for having attempted 
to reconcile England with Rome or for having laid himself open to 
a charge of high treason, was not perfectly clear. Bishop Burnet 
and Sir James Macintosh, both historians of some authority in this 
period believed that Lord Castlemaine had acted illegally in going 
to Rome as English ambassador. Whatever opinion might be held 
on that matter, the Marquis of Lansdowne pointed out that more 
than once since the days of William IIT. official communications had 
taken place between England and the Court of Rome. ‘“‘ Scarcely a 
reign,’’ he said, ‘‘ has elapsed from the period in question, in which, 
by indirect methods, by uncertain and indirect channels, negotiations 
have not been attempted to be set on foot with the Court of Rome, 
and the advantages of diplomatic intercourse obtained by more cir- 
cuitous, and therefore by more imperfect methods.’’ After the suc- 
cession of the House of Hanover to the English throne ‘‘ repeated 
communications with the Pope took place;’’ and at no period were 
they more frequent than at the time when the country had the benefit 
of the advice of one of the greatest ministers who was ever at the 
head of the councils of this kingdom—Sir Robert Walpole. 

> + + ; 

At a later period, according to the same authority, the English 
Government was represented at Rome by Sir John Cox Hippisley 
who safeguarded English interests there from about 1792 till 1795. 
Trish Catholics have good reason to remember the name of this able 
diplomatist. He worked energetically in favour of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, but he laboured no less energetically to place the Catholic Church 
in Ireland under the authority of the Crown. Even Sir John seems 
to have thought that he was running some risk of severe penalties by 
holding communications with the Pope. He quotes in his defence a 
letter addressed to him by a distinguished legal member of the English 
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Privy Council: ** Is it not a maximum of absurdity that, under this 
law, your benevolent and patriotic exertions, by which the British 
fleet was so materially assisted in a time of need, might have subjected 
you to an accusation of high treason, and his majesty’s ministers 
(who wisely and justly gave you the thanks of your country for your 
conduct) to a praemunire as accessories after the fact? ’’ 


+ + + 

It seems that Lord Hood at the period when Sir John was at Rome 
was engaged with a portion of the British fleet in the blockade of 
Toulon. He found himself in need of water and other supplies for 
his men, and he was anxious to procure the required commodities 
from the territory of the Pope. He wrote to England to inquire 
whether he should hold communications with the Pope. The question 
was referred to Edmund Burke for his opinion. In reply Burke wrote 
as follows: “ Nobody can be so squeamish as to refuse benefits 
(nothing else will ever be offered by His Holiness) because they come 
from the Pope. He would be an admiral of wonderful theological 
talents, vut of not quite such splendid military qualities, who should 
scruple the receipt of those indulgences called ‘ Munitions de guerre et 

de bouche’ from a prince-prelate who believes in Purgatory.”’ 
+ +> > 
The Marquis of Lansdowne repudiated the opinions of those who 
would maintain that Protestant England never recognised the Pope. 
‘* Not recognise the Pope, my Lords! I should be glad to know what 
becomes of the Treaty of Vienna, under which treaty Great Britain 
has become a party in securing, not only the possessions to which 
the Pope was entitled, but also other portions of Italy are transferred 


and guaranteed to him. Great Britain is one of the contracting 
parties; she has bound herself to a performance of this. And may | 


ask you, my Lords, who affixed the Great Seal to that treaty? Why, 
my Lord Chancellor Eldon.’’ In these days when “* scraps of paper ”’ 
and broken treaties are so much in the air it would be interesting to 
make a collection of the scraps of paper signed during the nineteenth 
century and guaranteeing to the Pope his temporal dominions, and 
equally interesting to examine how far the guarantors kept their word. 
But this would involve a digression from the main subject. 
> + + 

Lord Stanley opposed the measure as unnecessary. He emphasised 
the fact that even then before any such bill had been brought forward 
Lord Minto was at Rome acting officially as England’s agent. He 
quoted from the official instructions issued by the Foreign Secretary 
to Lord Minto (22nd October, 1847): ‘‘ I have to instruct your Lord- 
ship, when at Rome, to endeavour to persuade the Roman Government 
to recall the Jesuits from Switzerland, or at least to take some decided 
step with regard to them which may be calculated to lay the ground 
for an avoidance of civil war in Switzerland.’’ Lord Stanley pointed 
out that the government was stultifving itself. Either it had been 
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illegal to hold diplomatic communication with Rome—and in that case 
the Foreign Secretary and Lord Minto had laid themselves open to 
criminal proceedings—or else there was no necessity for proceeding 
with the new measure. Some of the bishops objected to the title 
‘* Sovereign Pontiff ’’ as implying the recognition of Papal supremacy, 
and in deference to the wishes of the majority it was changed into 
‘* Sovereign of the Roman States.’’ One of the gravest difficulties, 
however, to be overcome in regard to the Bill was the amendment 
moved by the Earl of Eglintoun arranging that the Papal representative 
to be sent to London should not be ‘* in holy orders in the Church 
of Rome, nor a Jesuit, or member of any other religious order, com- 
munity, or society of the Church of Rome, bound by monastic or 
religious vows.’’ The Earl of Aberdeen cordially supported the amend- 
ment. He feared that according to the stipulations entered into at 
the Congress of Vienna the Papal Nuncio at London must take pre- 
cedence over all other representatives of foreign countries, and that 
he must do so not “‘ in consequence of being a minister of the Sovereign 
of the Roman States, but as minister of the Head of the Church.” 
The amendment was carried by a majority of three. It was said 
freely at the time that by means of this amendment it was hoped to 
secure the appointment as Papal representative in London of Prince 
Doria who was regarded then as one of the strongest supporters of the 
English party at Rome, and whose father-in-law had earned notoriety 
by his violent attacks on the Irish bishops for their spirited defence 
of their tlocks. , 
+ + + 


Meanwhile the discussion of the measure gave rise to ugly outbursts 
in England. The ultra-Protestant party objected to it as dangerous 
for the Established Church, while many Catholics both in England and 
Treland viewed it with the gravest alarm. They feared that it was 
only another device for securing control of all ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments in England and Ireland and for enslaving the Church. Frederick 
Lucas, the founder and editor of the Tublet, attacked the Bill and gave 
a lead to the Catholic opponents of the measure. A great meeting was 
held in London, presided over by W. J. Amherst, afterwards the 
Rev. Father Amherst, 8.J., the well-known author of the History 
of Catholic Emancipation. Lucas moved a resolution that in the 
opinion of the meeting it is ‘‘ absolutely certain that the main design 
in this measure was to have an effectual means of interfering in 
Catholic ecclesiastical affairs, and of applying threats and other tem- 
poral coercion to compel the Holy See to use its spiritual influence 
for the promotion of their own political views in this Empire and 
particularly in Ireland. He alluded to a conversation between Lord 
John Russell and another gentleman in which the former was sup- 
posed to have said: ‘‘ We have tried to govern Ireland by coercion, 
and have failed; we have tried to govern it by conciliation and have 
failed also. No other means are now open to us except those which 
we are resolved on using, namely, to govern Ireland through Rome.”’ 
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** Gentlemen,’’ continued Lucas, “‘ this is the real design and 
purpose of the Bill on which you are now met to deliberate. Its 
authors and promoters, the members and friends of the present Govern- 
ment, desire not—as has been fantastically represented—benevolently 
to repeal a penal law; not to wipe away a reproach to England; not 
to abolish a legislative insult to Rome; but, by the aid of English fleets 
and armies, to coerce the Holy See into becoming an instrument of 
party warfare within these realms. They wish to cajole Pius IX. 
Having made Ireland a desolation—the Poland of the West—they 
wish to degrade this great Pope from the high position he occupies 
as the Supreme Head and Father of the whole Catholic Church into a 
miserable party chief, the political enemy of his most faithful subjects, 
the exclusive upholder of a particular line of worldly policy, which 
every Catholic is at liberty, as I do now, to abhor and execrate. With 
a perfidy worthy of their traditional character, since the days when 
Whig fraud allied itself to the perjuries of Titus Oates, down to the 
present hour when they have armed themselves with lies to defraud 
our poor at the bidding of the Wesleyan Methodist—with a double 
perfidy they labour to interpose the Holy See between Ireland and 
their iniquities; to make Rome the breakwater of that raging ocean 
which, whatever interposes, will burst through all obstacles and swal- 
low up their accursed policy at last.’ 

+ + + 

“If they wish to have a merely temporal intercourse with him 
whom—I suppose in derision—they call the ‘ Sovereign of the Roman 
States,’ or with the oldest court in Europe, to re-establish the public 
courtesy of nations, or to pursue, however diligently, negotiations about 
commercial treaties, or the balance of power, or national independence, 
or any other worldly interest, we have no quarrel with them for inter- 
fering in these things. But when they go beyond this: when from 
things temporal they pass to things eternal, when they presume to 
lay their hands upon those sacred influences through which Rome 
commands the willing and aweful obedience of a sixth part of the 
human race; when they avow their intention of forcing their counsels 
upon the Holy See touching its ecclesiastical government, and pre- 
scribing rules for the guidance of bishops and the protection of their 
Sees from heresy—then we stay not to inquire whether the advice they 
give be sound or rotten, Catholic or heretical. We at once proclaim 
against them, for their audacious and unjust presumption, the irrecon- 
cilable hostility of every Catholic in these realms who is not 


a recreant or a_ traitor. With frank humility we throw 
ourselves at the feet of the Holy Father, to make known to him our 
fixed resolution against the common foe. And in the face of the 


whole world we raise our voices alike against the open designs of pro- 
fessed enemies, and the more dangerous practices of those weak or 
those false brethren, who, in times of difficulty and danger, not know- 
ing what they do, are prepared to barter away the inalienable birth- 
right of the Chureh.”’ 
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After a long and at times heated discussion the Bill passed through 
the House of Commons and received the royal assent on the 4th 
September, 1848. But for various reasons it remained a dead letter. 
Had it been acted upon it would most certainly have produced the 
gravest consequences for religion, especially in Ireland. By one of 
the clauses of the Act it was ordained that all communications with 
the Holy See must be made through the accredited English agent at 
the Court of Rome, and it is easy to foresee what might have been 
the result of such a dangerous innovation. An amusing sidelight is 
thrown on the whole proceedings by certain letters sent from Rome at 
this period by Dr. Cullen (afterwards Cardinal), then Rector of the 
Irish College at Rome. Lord Minto was at that very time acting as 
the English representative in Rome. The storm of revolution was 
threatening to burst over the city at any moment, and the government 
of the Pope was in most serious danger of being overthrown. As 
the representative of a country that had guaranteed the sovereignty 
and integrity of the Papal States at the Congress of Vienna it might 
be expected that he would have used his influence to support the Pope 
against fhe rebels; and yet, according to Dr. Cullen, Lord Minto’s 
relations with the radical party in Rome were particularly close. “I 
write only a few lines to say that things are assuming a very threaten- 
ing aspect here. Two or three days ago there was a great meeting at 
Porta del Popolo. The people cried out ‘ Down with the Ministry : 
Down with the government of the Priests.’ And, at the same time 
they cheered Lord Minto most gloriously; Evviva il ministro Britan- 
nico.”’ 

+ + + 

The imparting of Bible instruction in the schools under the London 
County Council must be a very interesting and delicate undertaking. 
We have before us a Syllabus of the instructions issued to the teachers 
and of the programme to be followed, and after reading it our first 
impulse is to thank our stars that we are not teachers under the 
London County Council. The Syllabus lays down that “ in the schools 
provided by the Council the Bible shall be read, and there shall be 
given such explanations and such instruction therefrom in the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion and morality as are suited to the 
capacities of children, provided always that in such explanations and 
instruction the provisions of the Elementary Education Act, 1870, in 
sections vii. and xiv., be strictly observed, both in letter and spirit, and 
that no attempt be made in such schools to attach children to any 
particular denomination.’’ The limitation introduced by the reference 
to the Act of 1870 excludes the use of any “ religious catechism or 
religious formulary '’ that would be distinctive of any particular 
denomination; not only that, but it appears to exclude also all 
appeal to the Christian Creeds, for while the Syllabus expressly men- 
tions the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments, as subjects for 
instruction, it markedly omits all reference to the Creeds. Fancy a 
poor teacher having to give instruction, however elementary, on the 
third or sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel without being allowed to 
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make any reference to the Sacrament of Baptism or of the Blessed 
Eucharist. It seems too absurd for anything, yet such is the unnatural 
and stupefying result alike for teachers and pupils, to which undenomi- 
national education logically leads. 
+ + + 

With its last December number The Catholic University Bulletin 
of America brought to a close its career as a publication of miscellaneous 
content. Henceforth its pages are to be devoted solely to a record 
of the daily life and current work of the University, aftording in- 
formation regarding the various University Schools, the work of the 
different departments, and the intellectual life of the University in 
general. The new Bulletin is to be illustrated, and to endeavour to 
collect in its pages all the materials necessary for a future history 
of the University. It will also aim at making known the growing 
needs and possibilities of the large educational plant which the Catholic 
Church in the United States now possesses at Washington. In this 
way communication will be kept up with the clergy and laity interested 
in the work of higher education, and it may be confidently expected 
that the material interests of the University will greatly benefit 
thereby. As a result of this change in the character of the Bulletin, 
und by reason of the growth of the University, the need of some more 
specialized Reviews is apparent; and it is in contemplation to begin 
with the publication of a Catholic Historical Review, devoted to the 
study of American Catholic Ecclesiastical history. The December 
number of the Bulletin stated that a Prospectus of this new periodical 
was to be sent out to the priests of America generally, and if the 
returns prove encouraging the Catholic Historical Review is to appear 
this month. It will be published quarterly, under a board of editors, 
consisting of the Rev. Drs. Turner, Healy, Robinson, Weber and 
Guilday ; and will be made up of articles, book-reviews, chronicle, and 
bibliography, after the manner of the Révue d’Histoire Ecclesiastique 
of Louvain. We need hardly say that we wish the project every 
success. 

+ + +> 

As so many of our countrymen are to be found among the Catholics 
of Liverpool, the following statistics taken from the annual Quarant’ 
Ore and Church Services, compiled for the diocese of Liverpool, will 
be of interest. The total population of the diocese in 1911 was 
2,069,854, and the Catholic population 379,385, or about 18 per cent. 
of the whole. The marriage rate for Catholics in 1913 was 16.3 per 
1,000, us against 15.5 per 1,000 for the whole of England and Wales. 
The birth rate was still more encouraging, being 40.8 per 1,000, as 
against 23.8 per 1,000 for England and Wales. Conversions have 
risen from 989 in 1908 to 1,216 in 1914. Attendance at Mass and 
at the afternoon services has risen considerably during the past few 
years, and the number of Communions has increased enormously, no 
doubt as a result of the decrees of Pius X. on Holy Communion. 
The number of Communions in each of the years from 1908 was as 
follows :—1,955,012; 2,422,505; 2,789,858; 3,375,843; 4,067,283; 
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4,353,997 ; 4,742,070. Finally, the average number of Communions 
during the year for each Easter communicant has risen from 10 in 
1908 to 204 in 1914. All this is most gratifying, and affords solid 
ground not only for anticipating a rapid increase in the percentage 
of Catholics in the diocese of Liverpool, but also for the hope that 
they will be not merely nominal Catholics, but devoutly attached to the 
practice of their religion. 


+ + + 


The statistics of Ireland for 1914 are also encouraging. For the first 
time since the famine of 1847, the number of births has exceeded the 
number of deaths and emigrants, and the population was increased on 
this head by 5,000. To this must be added the number of immigrants 
who returned to the country, and we get a total increase of some 
13,000. The tide has therefore turned. But there is plenty of room 
for a further turning, for the loss by emigration last year was still 
20,314. This indeed is 24,427 below the yearly average of the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, and the smallest number of emigrants 
recorded since these returns began to be collected in 1851; but it is 
still more than we can wish or afford, and it is to be hoped that 
increased tillage and the development of industries will soon stem still 
more the tide of emigration. We want all our people; the country 
is well able to support twice its present population, and in a normal 
Ireland Irish men and women would be far happier and better in soul 
and body at home than in most of the places to which they emigrate. 


+> + + 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has been giving his views on the 
lawfulness and propriety of praying for the dead. At a time when 
the war has brought death to so many English homes, it is not 
surprising to learn that the natural desire to cling to the dear ones who 
are gone and help them by prayer, has been making itself felt in a 
more than ordinary degree, and that His Grace has been plied with 
many questions on the subject. His answer is very cautious. ‘* The 
subject of prayers definitely offered on behalf of those whose life on 
earth is ended,” he writes, ‘“‘ is shrouded in so much mystery as to 
call for the utmost care and reserve on our part in handling it. ‘ God 
is in heaven and we upon earth; therefore let our words be few.’ The 
Church of England, it is hardly necessary to say, has nowhere declared 
it to be unlawful or erroneous to believe in the propriety and efficacy 
of such petitions. But as a consequence of exaggerated and super- 
stitious teaching, and of grave misuse, our Church reverently, yet 
rigidly, excluded from prayers prescribed by authority for public and 
general use phrases which convey a definite prayer for the departed 
as distinguished from, or separated from, those now upon earth. For 
example, the words in our Order of the Holy Communion ‘ that we 
and all Thy whole Church may obtain remission of our sins ’ were 
regarded by high contemporary authority as including the faithful who 
are beyond the grave, but it cannot be said that in their context thev 
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necessarily have that meaning. I desire loyally to maintain the dis- 
tinction drawn by Bishop Andrewes and other great Anglican divines, 
between those beliefs, based upon definite Scriptural proof, the teach- 
ing of which is incorporated in our public formularies, and on the other 
hand opinions and beliefs which fall short of such definite proof. If 
the distinction be borne in mind, I have no doubt at all that prayers 
for the dead are permissible to loyal sons and daughters of our Church 
so long as they do not imply a condition of the departed which our 
Article XXIT. (‘ Of Purgatory ’) has definitely condemned.”’ 


+ + > 

So His Grace is prepared to sanction prayers for the dead so long 
as the teaching of the Twenty-second of the Thirty-nine Articles be 
borne in mind and accepted. That precious Article runs as follows: 
‘The Romish doctrine concerning Purgatory, pardons, worshipping 
and adoration, as well of images as of reliques, and also invocation of 
saints, is a fond thing vainly invented, and grounded upon no warranty 
of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the word of God.’’ What con- 
cerns us here is that the Article declares the Romish doctrine con- 
cerning Purgatory to be repugnant to the word of God. Now the 
Catholic doctrine about Purgatory was defined in the fifteenth century 
in the Council of Florence, and lays down “ that the souls of those 
who have died truly penitent and in the charity of God, before they 
have satisfied by worthy fruits of penance for their sins of commission 
und omission are cleansed by the pains of Purgatory after death, and 
that towards their relief from such pains, they are helped by the 
suffrages of the faithful who are alive, that is to say, by Masses, 
prayers and alms, and other works of piety.’’ If, then, this Romish 
doctrine be ‘* repugnant to the word of God,’’ if there be no Purgatory, 
no place or state of punishment beyond the grave, where the souls 
detained may be helped by the prayers of the living, will His Grace 
kindly explain how or why he permits prayers for the dead. Surely 
such prayers are not supposed to benefit souls in Heaven or hell; and 
if there be no Purgatory, what are they intended for? His Grace 
promises that it will be a pleasure to him to ‘‘ give further counsel on 
the subject to any clergy of the diocese who may desire such help.”’ 
Further counsel, and of a more logical character, is badly needed. 
The fact is, that the Protestant position in this question is opposed 
not only to Scripture and to tradition, but, as the memorial services now 
so frequent in England and the inquiries addressed to His Grace 
go to prove, to the tenderest instincts of the human heart. 


+ +> > 
This is the first opportunity we have had of noticing the Motu 
Proprio of our Holy Father, Benedict XV., on the Vulgate Commission. 
His Holiness refers to his sainted predecessor’s undertaking to restore 
the Latin Vulgate as one of the works that will immortalise Pius X. 
The undertaking is one of vast difficulty, but if well executed, it will 
confer great benefit upon the Church and add to the reputation of 
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the Catholic clergy for scholarship About the success of the under- 
taking His Holiness has no doubt, seeing that it is in the hands of 
the Benedictines, whose thorough competence for this kind of work 
is well known and deservedly praised. He then proceeds to confirm 
the Commission as already constituted, to confer upon it the rank of 
Pontifical, and to lay down for it the following constitution :—1. When 
a new President has to be appointed, the Abbot Primate of the Bene- 
dictines, after consultation with his Assessors, shall submit a list of 
names from which the Pope will select the President. 2. The Com- 
mission is to form a distinct body sui juris, like other Benedictine 
communities. 3. The President shall have the same jurisdiction over 
the members as each Benedictine Abbot has over the monks of his 
community, the authority of the proper Abbot of each member, how- 
ever, over his subject, when the latter ceases to be a member of the 
Commission, to remain unaffected. 4. The Commission itself shall 
choose those who are to join it, but the Primate may for grave 
reasons over-rule this choice; all Abbots are urged to allow their sub- 
jects, unless local reasons forbid it, to devote themselves to so great 
and so useful a work. 5. The President, advised by a committee of 
the Commission, is to administer the property of the Commission, and 
to make a yearly report of his administration to the Pope. 
+ + + 

One of the recent issues of the ““ War Office Times and Naval 
Review "’ (February 15th) contains some interesting reading. The 
publication is non-sectarian and non-political: and its remarks no 
less entitled to respect on that account. The subject this time is 
the Northern Irish Orangemen and the ‘‘ Belfast News-Letter’’—** the 
organ (we are told) of all that is intolerant, narrow-minded and bigoted 
in Ireland.’’ The claim of the Orangeman to regard the province of 
Ulster as his own is ridiculed, and then the article proceeds: he 
““ advances no reasons for his ambitions beyond the amount of Custom 
dues paid in the port of Belfast, or the rateable value of certain 
counties in Ulster. Why does he not give us further and better 
particulars? After all, a people is not to be entirely judged by its 
material success. We have a right to probe deeper and enquire as 
to its moral characteristics. If the ‘ Belfast News-Letter’ desires 
to support what is apparently its thesis—that the Unionists of Ulster 
are very superior persons as compared with the Nationalist population 
of Ireland—let it publish statistics as to, say, the percentage of illegiti- 
mate births in Belfast compared with Dublin, Cork, or Limerick. Let 
us also have particulars respecting convictions for drunkenness. . 
Figures of this kind would be enlightening and helpful. A population 
which is neither moral nor sober, however prosperous it may be, is 
hardly entitled to keep on shrieking and asking the world to note 
how very superior it is compared to the majority of the inhabitants of 
Ireland who have older and it may be deemed cruder ideas respecting 
morality, and do not regard their religious festivals merely as oppor- 
tunities for drunken debauches.’’ All of which is very hard on the 
Orangeman: but even patience has its limits. 
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The writer ‘‘ spent his early days in that melancholy part of the 
United Kingdom ”’ and gives a gloomy account of his experiences. We 
can hardly follow him in all his vivid language, but we can very well 
understand the spirit that prompted it. ‘‘ The Unionists of Ulster 

. . are the most bigoted, intolerant, irreligious, and uninteresting 
class of persons who reside on this terrestrial globe,’’ but these are 
the very men who “‘ aspire to dominate Ireland and profess to be 
fearful of intolerance.’’ A few sarcastic comments are made on the 
warriors who prate of rebellion, but never did an hour’s useful military 
service in their lives. Their claim to the friendship of the Army and 
Navy is repudiated: the former ‘‘ Charter toast’’ of their section 
duly commemorated: and the article concludes with the statement 
that ‘‘ it is a prostitution of meaning to use the word ‘ religious’ in 
connexion with such sentiments of malice, hatred and all uncharitable- 
ness ’’ and that the ‘‘ new Ireland . . . . will welcome all Irishmen 
who are prepared to work together, whatever their individual differ- 
ences, for a common end—the prosperity and the greatness of Ireland.”’ 


+ os ’& 


The Allocution of the 22nd January defined the Pope’s position in 


regard to the war. He is the father of Catholic Christendom, has 
faithful children in both ranks, and can identify himself with neither 
side. His sympatliies, of course, go out to those who have always 


been faithful to Catholic principles: witness his letter to the persecuted 
Primate of Belgium. But his charity is world-wide. His stand is 
on the immutable principles of justice. | And his appeal is to the 
victorious army to spare their victims unnecessary suffering; and to 
the people, subjugated for the moment, to abstain from resistance 
that would lead to disastrous reprisals. 


The United States Government has, we notice, notwithstanding its 
professed neutrality, found itself forced to protest against the conduct 
of the so-called new authorities in Mexico. In view of the atrocities 
perpetrated it was nearly time for the interposition of the Christian 
government chiefly responsible for the freedom given to the bandits. 
A decree of the Consistorial Congregation throws a lurid light on the 
internal affairs of Mexico. ** Since in the Mexican republic, on 
account of the subversion of political life, nearly all the bishops have 
been expelled from their diocese, prevented from returning, thrown 
into prison or compelled to fly in secret to neighbouring countries ”’ 
steps have to be taken in regard to the Vicars Capitular appointed 
in some localities. The powers of the Vicars Capitular are of little 
interest to the Catholic world generally, but the state of things dis- 
closed in Mexico is one that nobody with a trace of Christian feeling can 
contemplate without disgust and indignation. 
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|We summarize, or omit, the less important portions. ] 
J.—ABSOLUTION OF SOLDIERS DURING THE WAR. 
(6th February, 1915: published 8th February, 1915.) 


When soldiers are ordered to the front, and there is no time to hear 
the confession of each, a general absolution may be granted and the 
Eucharist administered. The chaplains are to be careful, though, 
to instruct the soldiers on the necessity of contrition, and on their 
obligation to confess later on if they escape death, and have an 
opportunity. All quite in agreement with previous decisions. 


SACRA POENITENTIARIA APOSTOLICA 


DECLARATIO 
DE ABSOLUTIONE IMPERTIENDA MILITIBUS AD PRAELIUM VOCATIS. 


Proposito huie sacrae Pocnitentiariae dubio : 

** An liceat milites ad praelium vocatos, antequam ad sacram Com- 
*“*munionem admittantur, absolvere generali formula, secu communi 
‘“ absolutione, sine praecedente confessione, quando tantus est eorum 
“numerus, ut singuli audiri nequeant, doloris actu debite emisso ? ” 
cadem sacra Poenitentiaria, mature consideratis cxpositis, benigne 
sie annuente sanctissimo Domino nostro Benedicto Papa XV, 
respondendum esse censuit : 

“ Affirmative. Nihil vero obstare quominus sic absoluti in praefatis 
“‘adiunctis ad sacram Eucharistiam suscipiendam admittantur. Ne 
“‘omittant vero cappellani militum, data opportunitate, eos docere 
“absolutionem sic impertiendam non esse profuturam, nisi rite 
“ dispositi fuerint, iisdemque obligationem manere integram confes- 
‘sionem suo tempore peragendi, si periculum evaserint.” 

Contrariis quibuscumque non obstantibus. 


. 
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II.—Drvisioxn or Parisues: EXTENSION oF THE LAW oF TRENT. 
(Decided 5th August, 1914: published 8th February, 1915.) 


A CANADIAN CASE: PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


The Roman jurisprudence on the question of dividing parishes 
has undergone serious development. The only causes for division 
officially recognised by the Council of Trent (Sess. 21, ¢. 4, De ref. ; 
in contormity with the chapter Ad audientiam, 3, De ecc. aedificandis) 
were ‘ distance’ or such ‘ difficulty’ as prevented the faithful from 
receiving the sacraments or attending divine worship without serious 
inconvenience. When the number of parishioners was very great 
and the parish priest could hardly know them all, the remedy was 
found, not in a division of the parish, but in the appointment of 
additional assistants. (Jbid.) But for a varicty of reasons, chiefly 
because of the growirg spirit of infidelity fostered by unlawful societies, 
the tendency for a long time past has been to extend the principle 
and to sanction the division wherever the good ot the faithful seems 
to demand it (cf. the Roman decisions on 25th January, 1877; 9th 
April, 1892; 4th March, 1911; 2nd April, 1912; cte.) The present 
decree supplies further proof. 

The bishop’s powers in regard to places where canonical parishes 
have not been established are greater still. The first Synod of 
Westminister had legislated on the subject ; its decree was supported 
by the Romanos Pontifices of the 8th May, 1881, and, on the 
14th March, 1911, extended to the province from which the present 
appeal came. The terms of the decree will be noted in the text: and 
they fully justify the decision of the Rota that the Bishop had acted 
within his rights. 

Some minor points in connexion with debts and revenue are also 
discussed. 

And finally it is clear that, in accordance with the law of Trent 
(Sess. 24, c. 13) the parochial boundarics must be respected, and that a 
bishop is not free to allow people living within the confines of one parish 
to discharge their parochial obligations elsewhere. 


SACRA ROMANA ROTA 


I. 
LONDONEN. 
DISMEMBRATIONIS. 


Sacerdos Lucianus A. Beaudoin anno 1891 obtinuit quasi parocciam 
seu missionem erectam usque ab anno 1884 in ecclesia B. M. Virgini 
du Lac dicata prope oppidum Walkerville nuncupatum, ct multipliciter 
suum pastoralem zelum explicuit in vasto eius territorio sive scholis 
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catholicis instituendis, sive ecclesiam paroecialem anno 1907 incendio 
absumptam reaedificando, sive alia pia opera perficiendo. Cum fidelium 
numerus de die in diem succresceret ct praesertim cum intra paroeciae 
limites brevi mechanicae officinae vulgo di acciaieria ct aliae id genus 
statuendae plures aliunde operarios essent advocaturaec, rmus actualis 
antistes dioecesis Londonensis in Ontearii provincia Canadensi, Michaél 
Fallon, de cura et propagatione catholicae religionis valde sollicitus, 
consilium inire coepit dividendi missionem seu parocciam co vel magis 
quia non pauci catholici praefati oppidi repetitis vicibus fundationem 
in ipso ecclesiae vel scholae expostulaverant. 

Quare antistes Fallon, audito coetu praesbytcrorum consultorum 
dioecesis, ob defectum capituli cathedralis in illis regionibus, eiusque 
obtento unanimi suffragio et omissa interpellatione parochi Beaudoin, 
quem missionis suae divisioni iam probe noverat contrarium, dic 2 
ianuarii 1912, sequens dismembrationis decretum cedidit: “Un 
“nombre de requéts ont été recues de la part des habitants de 
* Walkerville, demandant une nouvelle paroisse. L’utilité des fidéles 
“et le bien de la religion font qu’il est opportun maintenant de 
“ prendre une action decisive. Done le soussigné Evéque de London, 
“par les présentes constitue la municipalité de Walkerville cn paroisse 
“ séparée et distincte sous le titre et patronage de sainte Anne mére 
“de la sainte Vierge Marie. Il nomme comme pastcur de la paroisse 
“de sainte Anne le rév. H. N. Robert... ct par les présentes 
“lettres confére au rév. Robert les devoirs ct les droits du curé ct le 
“ charge de l’organisation de la nouvelle paroisse.” 

[The priest appealed to the Apostolic Delegate. The mattcr was 
referred to Rome, and the Rota was asked to decide :— 

I. An constet de legitima dismembratione in casu. 

II. An et quomodo ecclesiae matrici eiusque rectori sit providendum. | 

In wure. Pro iuridico conceptu efformando in praesenti quacstione 
Patres Domini adverterunt operae pretium esse nonnulla recolere ct 
pracmittere quae respiciunt sive divisionem paroeciarum in genere seu 
quae verae sunt parocciae, sive divisionem missionum quae potius ad 
instar paroeciarum sunt et quae proinde subditur specialibus disposi- 
tionibus. Quoad primum parocciarum dismembratio regitur a cap. 
3 Ad audientiam, de eccles. aedificandis ita innovato ct firmato a Cone. 
Trid., sess. 21, cap. 4, De ref.: “In iis locis in quibus ob locorum 
“ distantiam sive difficultatem parochiani sine magno incommodo ad 
“ percipienda sacramenta ct divina officia audicnda aceedere non 
“possunt, novas paroccias, etiam invitis rectoribus, iuxta formam 
* Const. Alexandri III Ad audientiam, constituere possint (cpiscopi). 
“ Tilis autem sacerdotibus, qui de novo crunt ecclesiis noviter crectis 
“ pracficiendi, competens assignetur portio arbitrio  episcopi ex 
“fructibus ad ceclesiam matricem quomodocumque _ pertinentibus, 
“et, si necesse fuerit, compellere possit populum ca subministrarec, 
“quae sufficiant ad vitam dictorum sustentandam.” Unde in primis 
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ad dismembrationem requiritur Icegitima causa, quae iuxta citatum 
textum consistit vel in distantia lecorum vel difficultate itineris ad 
pereipicnda sacramenta. Sed hedic aliac dantur causae ct non statur 
amplius strictac ct absolutac necessitati ex mutatis populorum 
moribus et auctis periculis depravationis, scd maxime attenditur 
specialis fidelium utilitas. Cfr. causas Bobien. dici 4 martii 1911 ct 
Sedunen. dici 2 aprilis 1912 agitatas ct solutas in H. S. Tribunali Rotali 
(Acta Apost. Sedis, vol. 3, p. 202, vol. 4, p. 450). 

Ultcrius requiritur (ut ex relata Sedunen. |. ¢. § Citatio) consensus 
capituli cathedralis ct citatio ct auditio rectoris ceclcsiac seu parocciac 
dismembrandac ect aliorum quorum interest : sed prima solemnitas est 
de substantia actus sub pocna nullitatis, non ita vero sccunda, quac 
omitti potest quando adest legitima dismembrationis causa, ct rector vel 
alii interesse habentes irrationabiliter sese cidem opponunt. Tertio 
constare debet de congruac constitutione pro novo parecho et de assigna- 
tione finium noviter ereetae parocciac. Tandem itcrum notandum ct 
sedulo expendendum novum criterium recentiori acevo inductum circa 
dismembrationem parocciarum quod in alias rclata Sedunen, ita cnun- 
ciatur : “ Hodiedum dismembrationem facilius admitti ct non amplius 
* considerari ut olim tamquam remedium extremum, ad quod recurren- 
“dum non est, quotics curac animarum vy. g. per vicarium provideri 
“ possit. Ratio huius mitioris praxis est, quia hodic depravati mores 
“ineautac iuventutis, massonicae sectac quac veluti lupi rapaces 
* furunt ut Christi gregem devorent, nisi necessitatem absolutam, saltem 
* utilitatem portendunt evidentem multiplicandi pastores. Intra populi 
*pastores autem veros parochos esse pracferendos vicariis nemo cst 
“qui non videat™; conferri ctiam potest adducta Bobien. 1. ¢. §. 
Hane benigniorem. 

Hucusque prolata Tridentima lex ciusque applicatio congruit quando 
agitur de dismembrandis veris parocciis. Sed alia via proceditur quando 
res est de dividendis missionibus, quac non sunt verae parocciae sed 
habentur ad instar scu quasi parocciac. Pro his viget ius particularc 
inductum a Constitutione Pontificia Romanos Pontifices data anno 
1897, quae fuit deercto 5. Congregationis Concilii sub dic 14 martii 
1911 extensa ad universas Canadensis dominii provincias, in quo  sita 
est dioecesis Londonensis. Hae Constitutione sequentia caventur : 
“Ad divisionem missionis simplicis ca juris solemnia transferenda 
‘non sunt, quac super dismembratione parocciarum fucrunt constituta : 
*co vel magis. quod proptcr missionum indolem ct peculiares ¢circum- 
*stantias numero plures ac leviores causac oecurrere possunt, quac 
‘jstarum divisioncm suadcant, quam quac iure definitac sunt, ut 
parocciarum fit divisio. Neve quis urgeat similitudinem, quam 
‘utraeque inter se habent: cum enim obligatio solemnia — iuris 
* neragendi libertatem agendi coérecat, ad similes causas non est pro- 
“trahenda. Silentibus itaque super hee re gencralibus  ceelesiac 
* legibus, neeesse est ut concilii provincialis Westmonastcricnsis valcat 
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‘auctoritas, cuius hoc est deeretum: “Non obstante  rectoris 
‘missionarii deputatione, licebit episcopo de consilio capituli, intra 
limites missionis cui pracponitur, novas ecclesias condere ac portionem 
districtus eis attribuere, si necessitas aut utilitas populi fidelis id 
requirat.” Deinde Constitutio ita coneludit: “ Licere episcopis 
missiones dividere servata forma §$. Cone. Trid. quoad missiones 
quae sunt vere et propric dictae paroeciae: quoad reliquas vero 
‘ad formam synodi I provincialis Westmonastcriensis. Quo melius 
autem missioni, quae dividenda sit, ciusque ministris prospiciatur. 
volumus ae praccipimus, ut sententia quoque rectoris exquiratur. 
‘quod iam accepimus laudabiliter esse in more positum.” 

[The differences between ‘ parishes’ and ‘ missions’ are then 
deseribed ; 1°. The Tridentinc law applics only to the former, and 
that in a modified form; 2°. consultation with the reetor, in the 
second ease, is not of such importance ; 3°. the revenues of missions. 
inasmuch as arise from the free offerings of the people, need 
oppose no serious barrier. 

The facts of the case are discussed, and they are found to 
be in the bishop’s favour. There was no very formal process, it is 
true, but the consultors knew all the facts from two of their 
number; and the process is necessary, at most, when ‘ parishes ” 
in the strict sense are to be divided. The decisive judgment in all 
cases is to come from the bishop himself, not from the parish priest or 
parishioners. The plaintiff in the case had made it quite clear that he 
would oppose the bishop as far as he could, and his allegations of 
national bias are proved to be without foundation. On the other hand 
the reasons for division were obvious. The people had asked for it 
on numerous occasions: the population had increased, and two 
neighbouring rectors had, in similar circumstances, suggested the 
advisability of having their missions divided: the financial condition, 
so far from proving an obstacle, rather suggested that a division should 
take place. ] 

Neque id argui fas est ex facto quod cpiscopus novac missioni 
praefeeerit non sacerdotem gallum sed potius anglum nempc sacerdotem 
Robert, nam ipse timens quod nonnulli fidcles adhuc mallent ad veterem 
paroeciam aceedere pro ministeriis paroccialibus accipiendis, per 
cpistolam monuit pracfatum rectorem ut hane licentiam darct: “Il 
“est bien possible que pour une raison ou pour une autre, quelques 
“eatholiques vivants dans les limites de la paroisse de Walkerville, 
“ désirent garder leur affiliation 4 léglise de Notre-Dame du Lac, et 
“faire la leurs devoirs religieux: je suis sir que vous ne trouverez 
“ pas diffieulté de vous en tenir loyalement a ectte direction.” Verum, 
coneessa ab episcopo Fallon facultas, quamvis cum purgat ab impacta 
nationalismi accusationc, a Patribus Dominis admitti et sanciri non 
potuit, utpote reprobata in cap. 13, sess. 24. Cone. Tridentini, iubentis 
unamquamque parocciam suum = dcterminatum  territorium — ct 
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peculiarem pastorem habere. Inibi: “In iis civitatibus ac locis, ubi 
“parochiales ccclesiac certos non habent fines, nee earum rectores 
“ proprium populum quem regant sed promiscue sacramenta adminis- 
“trant, mandat S. Synodus cpiscopis, pro tutiore animarum cis 
“commissarum salute, ut distincto pcpulo in certas propriasque 
“ paroecias, unicuique suum perpetuum peculiaremque parochum 
“ assignent, qui eas cognoscere valeat et a quo licite sacramenta 
“ suscipiant, aut alias utiliori modo, prout qualitas loci exiget, 
“ provideat.” In citata saepius causa Sedunen. eadem libertas seu 
facultas ab episcopo concessa fuerat incolis pagi Biedermatien deercto 
dici 18 martii 1809 ad vitandas discordias: sed observatum fuit non 
posse cumulari iurisdictionem duorum parochorum in idem territorium, 
quia fines paroeciales debent esse certi et determinati. Unde inducta 
ab episcopo licentia ct libertas fuit revocata et reiecta, salva tamen 
erectione novae parocciae cum designatis limitibus. 
Quibus omnibus in facto ct in iure perpensis, . . . . decernimus, 
. . » Constare de legitima dismembratione et locum esse indemnitati 
secundum tamen limites supra expositos, seu propositis dubiis respon- 
demus: Ad I affirmative. Ad IL affirmative iuxta modum prout in 
sententia (provisions for financial arrangements): statuentes practerea 
expensas inter partes esse compensatas. 


Il].—PresumptTion oF Deatu 1N MatrimMoniaL CASES. 
(Decided 18th December, 1914: published 22nd January, 1915.) 


The general law is well known. It may be found in the Acta S. 

Sedis (vi, pp. 436 sqq.) and prescribes :— 

1°. that mere absence, no matter how long, is not to be accepted 
as a proof: it has force, though, if combined with other 
evidence. 
2°. than an authentic document, or the testimony of two immediate 
witnesses is, if possible, to be procured. 
3° that neither of these is, however, essential : their place may 
be supplied :— 

«°. By one immediate witness whose character is above suspicion, 
especially if other evidence can be produced that tends to 
confirm his statement. 

6°. By mediate witnesses—who have heard the facts from reliable 
sources, and swear to their accuracy. i 

y°. By legal presumptions: among them, whether the missing 
person was of good moral character, Christian life, “and 
attached to his or her partner: whether he or she had _pro- 
perty that might render a return advisable: whether there 
was any special reason why they might have thought it better 
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to disappear from public notice, etc. [It being understood, 
all through, that newspapers and other means of modern 
communication are to be utilized, and that the matter is one 
for the bishop—-to be referred in doubtful cases to the Holy 
See]. 

The case given illustrates the principles. We may note in 
particular :— 

1°. the absence of all immediate witnesses : 

2°. the want of all positive evidence except a doubtful oath and 
second-hand statement based on the authority of witnesses 
who could no longer be discovered : 

3°. Notwithstanding all that, the decision of the Congregation of 
the Sacraments that the woman was to be allowed to contract 
a new marriage. 

Another decision is given under the same date. But the evidence 

was so clear that the case would add nothing to our knowledge. 


S CONGREGATIO DE DISCIPLINA SACRAMENTORUM. 





PRAESUMPTAE MORTIS CONIUGIS. 


In comitiis generalibus habitis ab Emis ac Rmis PP. Cardinalibus 
huius S. Congregationis die 28 novembris et die 18 decembris 1914 
propositae fuerunt duac quacstiones praesumptae mortis coniugis. 

Species facti. Mulicr A. C. anno 1868 in quadam Amcericae paroccia 
nupsit in facie Eeclesiac viro M. V. Iste, anno sequenti, acceptis a 
quadam femina litteris, instanter rogavit uxorem ut cum ipso transmi- 
grarct in urbem S. Ibi vir uxori sub iuramento apcruit se iem cum 
alia muliere matrimonio esse copulatum. Tune ipsam reliquit, pro- 
mittens tamen se esse rediturum ; sed, brevi spatio temporis clapso, 
litteris ei in perpetuum valedixit. 

Derelicta mulicr interim agnovit virum sub ficto nomine novas 
nuptias alibi attentasse, et ex illo tempore alteri viro adhacsit: ex 
huiusmodi coneubinatu plures procreati sunt liberi. 

Nune vero ambo conscientiae stimulis exagitati enixe orant ut 
sibi liceat matrimonii sacramentum celebrare. Practermissa enim 
quaestione de nullitate matrimonii mulicris A. C. eum viro M. V. ex 
capite impedimenti ligaminis (quia factum antecedentis matrimonii 
fulcitur tantummodo attestatione viri M. V.) oratoribus persuasum 
est praedictum virum M. V. iampridem e¢ vivis decessisse. Eamdem 
gratiam effusis lacrimis efflagitant corum filiac, ut tandem aliquando 
monasterium ingredi possint, unde eas hactenus arcuit turpis parentum 
conditio. 

Argumenta. Ex multis peractis investigationibus haec in favorem 
praedicti obitus habentur rationum momenta. 

In primis argumentum sat probabile mortis viri M. V. cruitur ex 
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diuturnitate temporis clapsi. Matrimonium celebratum fuit anno 1868 ; 
hine elapsi sunt 46 anni quin ulla de ipso habeatur notitia, liect inve- 
stigationes peractae sint in dissitis locis in quibus ipse commoratus est. 
Nune aetatem supra septuagenariam ipse attigisset ; quod improbabile 
apparet inspectis speciatim pravis ciusdem moribus. 

Nee deest argumentum positivum, iurata scilicet depositio filii 
quem oratrix ¢ marito suscepit et post ipsius fugam in lucem edidit. 

Cum ipse patrem suum olim perquireret in urbe C., a certo quodam 
P. R. didicit illum esse mortuum ct quidem in urbe T. Ibi a quadam 
T. V., persona uti apparct fide digna, audivit patrem suum, aliquot men- 
sibus ante, in navicula ad balneum exiisse, sed haud amplius visum 
fuisse : era entrato, en verba depositionis, in un canotto a bagnarsi e 
non era pitt riapparso; solas ipsius repertas fuisse vestes: solamente 
avevano trovato i panni sopra il ponte, uti idem filius alia occasione 
addidit. Nominati tamen testes P. R. ect T. V. non amplius in 
respectivis illis locis inveniuntur, nee scitur corumdem = actualis 
residentia, proinde citari non potucrunt. 

Ceterum idem filius deponit se per biennium alias adhue inqui- 
sitiones instituisse quoad exsistentiam patris, sed ineassum. 

. . » Sequens eminentissimis Patribus submissum fuit dubium : 

An oratrici permitti possit transitus ad alteras nuptia. 

Et eminentissimi Patres omnibus mature perpensis . . . .respon- 
dendum censuerunt : Affirmative. 


1V.—Tue Ricur or PERFORMING THE FUNERAL CEREMONIES AND RE- 
CEIVING THE oblata. 


(Decided 18th July, published 9th November, 1914.) 


The following points of General Canon Law will be noted :— 

1°. When a person dies outside his parish—apart from the case 
in which he had chosen his place of burial or has to be interred in the 
family vault—the rights above mentioned belong to ‘ his own parish 
priest.’ 

2°. His * own parish priest’ is the parish priest in whose parish 
he had a domicile or quasi-domicile. 

3°. Generally speaking, patients have not a quasi-domicile in the 
parish where the hospital is situated. 

4°. Still the parish priest, or chaplain, of the hospital may have 
the right from privilege or custom. 

5°. The privilege is very generally granted. 

6°. As for the custom, since it involves prescription and inter- 
ference with the rights of others, it must be of forty years’ standing 
with a title, or of a hundred years’ standing or immemorial without one. 

7°. To prove an immemorial custom (or one of a hundred years’ 
standing) certain conditions are prescribed. 
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SACRA ROMANA ROTA. 
MEDIOLANEN. 
JURIS FUNERANDI. 


In oppido Abbiategrasso Mediolanensis dioecesis, anno 1882 erectum 
fuit hospitale, cui nomen Costantino Canti, pro infirmis recipiendis et 
curandis totius oppidi, quod in tres paroccias distribuitur: videlicet 
S. Mariae Novae, S. Petri ct Castri parvi (Castelletto). Praepositus 
parochus S. Mariae Novac, in cuius territorio situm erat nosocomium, 
omnes in co deeedentes funerabat ad quamecumque parochiam 
pertinuissent. Huie parocho anno 1885 successit R. Baleoni, qui et 
ipse, vestigia praedecessoris secutus, omnes in hospitali defunctos 
sepeliebat. Contra hane praxim anno 1895 parochi S. Petri et Castri 
Parvi apud curiam Mediolanensem protestati sunt. At, cum promotor 
fiscalis curiae parochis reclamantibus respondisset vigentem con- 
suctudinem ius sepulturae tribuere parocho loci in quo quis etiam 
ineidenter obicrit, penitus acquieverunt. 

Interim contigit anno 1909 ut hospitale Costantino Canti transfer- 
retur in parochiam S. Petri, unde R. D. Paronzini pracdicto responso 
promotoris fiscalis usus et exempla secutus parochorum S. Mariac, 
omnes in nosocomio decedentes sepelire coepit. ‘Verum R. Balconi, 
qui interea de iure communi et de quibusdam S. C. Concilii resolutionibus 
relative ad sepulturam decedentium in hospitalibus edoctus erat, in 
ius rapuit apud curiam dioecesanam parochum S. Petri, ut integra 
sibi iura servarentur quoad funcra suorum parochianorum in communi 
hospitali defunctorum. —Tudices Mediolanenses dic 28 iunii 1911 
sententiam protulerunt actori favorabilem, a qua R. Paronzini 
appellationem interposuit apud H. S. O. et causa hodie disceptatur 
sub sequenti formula dubii: Utrum ius funerandi parochianos S. 
Mariae decedentes in hospitali Costantino Canti: spectet ad praepositum 
parochum S. Mariae, an potius ad parochum S. Petri? 

Ad ius quos spectat, notissima sunt principia, quibus regitur prac- 
sens materia. Quotics aliquis moritur extra propriam paroeciam, 
exeluso casu clectae sepulturae vel sepulcri maiorum, ius funerandi, 
scilicet ius peragendi officium funebre supra corpus defuncti et illud 
ducendi ad coemeterium. pertinet ad parochum proprium, in cuius 
nempe parochia defunctus habebat domicilium vel quasi-domicilium. 
~Clara sunt verba, cap. 3, de Sepulturis, in VI: “Is, qui habens 
*domicilium in civitate vel castro, quandoque ad villam ruralem 
“se transfert recreationis causa vel ut ruralia exereecat in eadem, si 
“non electa sepultura decedat ibidem, non in ceclesia dictae villac, 
“sed in sua parochiali ... sepeliri debebit, dummodo  absque 
* periculo ad ipsam valeat deportari.”” Unde ius funcrandi est unum 
¢ iuribus parochialibus, ct parochus, uti dicitur, habet in hac re 
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intentionem in iure fundatam. Ratio in ca ponenda est, quia 
sepultura, uti scribit Bonifacius VIII in cap. 2, |. ¢., debetur “ illi 
* ceclesiae, in qua ille (defunctus) officia consuevit audire divina, ct 
“ eeclesiastica recipere sacramenta.” Cum enim sepultura sit quidam 
ritus sacer, aut quoddam sacramentale, iustum est, ut ille ministret 
post mortem, qui per vitam ministravit sacramenta, ct, si quod 
emolumentum ex funere proveniat, aequum est, ut ab co percipiatur, 
qui viventem parochianum onus habuit reficiendi verbo Dei ct 
sacramentis, ut dicitur etiam in cap. I De sepulturis, Decret. Greg. 
IX., et in cap. 2, cod. tit. Clem. 

Ius hoe commune applicandum esse parochianis extra parochiam 
in hospitali decedentibus patet ex eo, quod communiter aegroti reccpti 
in hospitali non habent intentionem ibi per maiorem anni partcm 
commorandi, sed potius inde quamprimum exeundi, unde ibi nee 
quasi-domicilium contrahunt, ideoque remanent parochiani illarum 
parochiarum, ad quas pertincbant priusquam hospitale ingrederentur. 
Et in hoc sensu saepius respondit S. C. Concilii; v. g. in Bononien. 
13 febr. 1695, in alia Bononien., 24 ian. 1857, et in Apuana, 19 maii 
1888. Potest tamen contingere, ut ius funcrandi spectet ad capellanum, 
si quis sit, hospitalis, aut parochum loci ubi erectum est hospitalc, 
duplici ex capite, ex privilegio scilicet ct ex consuctudine. 

* Privilegia exemptionis (docet cardinalis De Luca, De Paroclis, 
“ Disc. XXIII., n. 12), merito per Sedem Apostolicam omnibus fere 
“ hospitalibus pracsertim magnarum civitatum concessa sunt, tum ob 
“ cessantem rationem laboris ct incommodi, ut supra (scilicet admini- 
** strandi sacramenta), tum ob magnam confusionem alias resultantem 
“ cirea sacramentorum administrationem, quum frequentius ex impro- 
““viso et quacumque hora ctiam de nocte oporterct, si pro singulis 
“ infirmis diversarum parochiarum ctiam distantium convocare oportcrct 
“‘ proprios parochos, quod esset impracticabile.” 

Consuctudine etiam posse acquiri ius funerandi omnes tencnt 
Doctores, eamque maxime attendendam esse censucrunt Congregationes 
Romanae, ac tribunalia ecclesiastica in funerum iuribus diiudicandis. 
Cum autem haee consuetudo mixta sit praescriptioni, quippe quae 
lacdat iura tertii, planum est in ea requiri etiam conditiones praescrip- 
tionis, quoad titulum pracsertim et tempus ad_pracscribendum 
requisitum ad normam cap. I, De Praescriptionibus, in VI: unde 
docent Canonistae in hoe casu requiri consuetudinem vel quadra- 
genariam cum titulo, vel centenariam aut immemorabilem absque 
titulo. Petra in constitutionem 9 Inn. III, n. 55; Pignatelli, tom. 
VI, consul. 59. — Ita etiam resolvunt aut supponunt Ss. Romanac 
Congregationes, v. g. S. C. Concilii in Papien.—Funerum, 20 ian. 
1906 ; et S. C. Episcoporum ect Regularium in Thelesina seu Cerretana 
~—-Iurium parochialium, 23 aug. 1902. Conspetudo autem probari 
debet : qua in re haee scribit cl. Wernz (Vol. I, n. 192): “ Plena 


* et concludens fit probatio consuetudinis per testimonium authenticum 
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‘ 


‘Ordinariorum, aut per statuta synodalia, in quibus consuctudo 
‘ allegata commemoratur . . . Speciatim ad probandam consuctudinem 
‘immemorialem vel centenariam requiritur ut testes conformiter 
‘deponant sese saltem per 40 annos consuetudinem illam observatam 
“ vidisse, atque a maioribus suis audivisse semper fuisse observatam 
“quin ipsi testes aut maiores viderint aut audiverint aliquid factum 
“ fuisse in contrarium.” 

[Evidence is given that such a custom exists in Milan.] 

Hisee omnibus rite, diligenterque perpensis, Nos infrascripti Audi- 
tores de turno, pro tribunali sedentes ct solum Deum prae oculis 
habentes, Christi nomine invocato, dicimus declaramus et definitive 
sententiamus Ius funerandi parochianos S. Mariae, decedentes in 
hospitali Costantino Cantu, spectare ad parochum S. Petri. EExpensas 
autem volumus et declaramus esse inter partes compensatas. 


‘ 
‘ 


‘ 


G. Scbastianelli, Decanus Ponens. 
S. Many. 
F. Heiner. 


[The Papal allocution on the War (22nd January, 1915). a decision 
regarding Mexico (6th December, 1914), and a statement concerning the 
Biblical Commission (28rd November, 1914) have been already 
referred to in our Notes. An interesting problem on restitution (14th 
March, 1914), and another on Episcopal revenues accruing during the 
vacaney of the See (settled on the 8th February, 1913, published 
on the 22nd January, 1915), have been decided on principles of equity 
rather than of strict justice : their publication would add little to our 
previous knowledge of the principles and methods of procedure 
followed by the Roman Courts. And the same may be said of a 
matrimonial case decided on the 7th November, 1914. There was no 
marital consent : no Catholic theologian could defend the validity of 
the contract. ] 








Cheological Articles in the Reviews. 


Tue Inisu Ecciesiastican Recorpv. January, 1915.—-Dr. J. 
MacCaffrey, ‘The Catholic Church in 1914.’ Dr, J. S. Vaughan, 
‘ The War and Divine Providence.’ [God makes use of even such 
perverted views as those of Von Treitschke and Von Bernhardi to 
secure His own purposes.] A Missionary Priest, ‘ The ‘teaching ot 
Catechism,” [Some suggestions, and a vigorous attack on the May- 
nooth Catechism.]. February, 1915.—Rev. J, O’Grady, ‘ Socialism : 
« Critical Analysis.’ [An examination of Socialist principles and of 
the evils of the present system.] Rev. J, B, O’Connell, ‘Descartes.’ 
[His life, times, and philosophy.] J. Howley, ‘ Notes on the Psy- 
chology of Religious Experience.—I1.’_[ Mystical experience proper : 
special attention paid to the teaching of Pere Poulain.]. March, 
1915.—-Dr, A, Walsh, ‘ Religious Revival in France.’ [ Soldiers’ 
letters—one of them dealing with the heroic and religious death of « 
grandson of Renan.] Rev, F. Rota, ‘The Kingship of Christ and 
the Eschatological Sermon.’ [A refutation of the view that Christ 
thought the end of the world at hand.] Peregrinus, * Pioneer 
Missionary Work in the North-West.” [A record of work and success 
in the North-West States of America.] Rev, C, Sweeney, * The 
Working of the ‘* Ne Temere’’ Decree in England.’ [Reasons for 
its failure in some instances, and suggestions for improvement. } 
Dr. W. H. G. Flood, ‘ George Browne, First Protestant Archbishop 
of Dublin.’ [Mainly historical.] Rev, J. T, Murphy, ‘ Total Ab- 
stinence.” {An address in Maynooth College.] Notes and Queries, 
{ Theology—Dr, M., J. O’Donnell: Canon Law—Dr. Kinane: Liturgy 

-Canon O’Doherty,| Correspondence. Documents. Reviews and 
Notes. 


THe EcotestasticaL Review. December, 1914.—Dr. H, Moyni- 
han, ‘ ‘The Virgin Birth of Our Lord.’ [An answer to the so-called 
higher criticism of the text.] Rev. W. M. Costello, ‘© Christian 
Doctrine for Public School Pupils.’ [Practical hints for country 
parishes without Catholic schools.] Rev, J. F. Sollier, ‘ The Priest 
in the French Army.’ [Recent French legislation on chaplaincies : 
the conduct of the priests at the front: and a prophecy of a happy 
future for France.]| Dr, A. W. Centner, ‘A Recent History of 
Freedom of Thought.’ [Another unfavourable criticism of Pro- 
fessor Bury’s “gen Rev. R. A. Maher, ‘ Socialism or Faith.—VII.’ 
[A conference, with the Rev. Dr. Hilliard prominent.]. January, 
1915.—Sacerdos, ‘ What is the Outlook for the Growth of Catho- 
licity in our Cities?’ [Life in large cities—in America and else- 
where-—invariably and inevitably tends, the writer maintains, to 
undermine the faith: to his mind, Dublin life is far from being an 
exception.| Rev. T, & K. Reilly, ‘ Sieges of Jerusalem. ‘he First 
Two.’ (15th century and 11th, B.c.: references in Scripture. } 
Dr. A. W, Centner, ‘The Study of Philosophy in the Seminary.’ 
| Unsatisfactory at present: remedies to be adopted :—introduction 
of English text-books, greater insistence on essays from students, 
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etc.] Foraneus, ‘Some Thoughts on the Ruthenian Question in the 
United States and Canada.’ [A protest against the withdrawal ot 
certain privileges from Ruthenian husbands, The Holy See has 
withdrawn them, though, since the article was written.] Rev. R, 
A. Maher, * Socialism or Faith.—VIII.’ [Another conference. }. 
February, 1915.—Rev, ©. J. Pernin, * The Kloquence of St. Paul.’ 
{His sympathy, fearlessness and sincerity. ] Dr. F, J. Coeln, 
“The Priest in the German Army.’ [A very appreciative account 
of the Prussian regulations for the spiritual welfare of the soldiers. | 
Dr. R, Butin, ‘The Scriptural Use of the Word ‘‘ Wine’’.’ [An 
examination of the meaning of the different words employed, with a 





reference to the Arizona law.] Rev. R. A. Maher, ‘ Socialism or 
Faith.—IX.’ [A continuation.]. Analecta. Studies and Confer- 
ences. Criticisms and Notes. Books received. 


Tue Monrn, January, 1915.—Rev, S. F, Smith, © The Pope's 
First Encyclical.’ [A résumé and commentary.] W. Randolph, 
‘Architecture in the Western Battlefield.’ [Buildings of religious 
interest in Belgium and Northern France.] The Editor, ‘ “‘ Into the 
Way of Peace’’.’ [Christian principles must, in a regenerate and 
confederate Europe, take the place of the present perverted philo- 
sophy.| J, Ayscough, ‘ Sketches from the Battlefields. —I.’ [The 
meeting and friendship of a French soldier and an English priest. j. 
February, 1915.—--Rev, S. PF, Smith, ‘ Contemporary Miracles.—II.’ 
{The miracles at Lourdes: with a criticism of Zola’s and Charcot’s 
views.] J. Bernard, ‘ Benedict v. Buddha.’ [A Chinese incident. } 
Rev. H, Thurston, ‘The Bond Between England and Belgium.’ 
{ Documents and speeches bearing on the situation since 1870: evi- 
dence, on Enagland’s part, of a high sense of honour, but also, we 
think, of a strong under-current of self-interest. ] The Editor, 
‘ British Bernhardi-ism.’ [Already referred to in our ‘ Notes’. ] 
J. Ayscough, ‘ French and English.’ [Scenes at Mons.]. March, 
1915.—Rev. J. R. McKee, ‘ The Beginnings of the London Oratory.’ 
[Deals chiefly with Fr. Faber.] Rev. C, C, Martindale, ‘An Even- 
ing at Ephesus.’ [A conference in the days of St. John.] Rev, 
S. F, Smith, ‘ Mcclesiastical Miracles.—I.’ [The process of canoni- 
zation: the case of St. Jane de Chantal taken as an illustration. ] 
M, S, Daniel, ‘ The Price.’ [A tale emphasizing the importance of 
sincerity.] J, Britten, ‘The ‘‘ Hymial Notia’’.’ [Portion of the 
‘“‘ Collected Hymns, etc.’’ of John Mason Neale.] J. Ayscough, 
‘ French and English.—III.’ [Discussion between priest and French 
soldier in recent operations.]. Miscellanea :—Critical and Historical 
Notes: Topies of the Month: Notes on the Press. Reviews. Short 
Notices. Books received. 


THe Carnoiic University BuLLeTIn. December, 1914.—-Charles 
H. McCarthy, ‘ Washington, His Allies and His Friends.’ [Chiefly 
an historical account on the lines suggested by the title.] J, L. 
Weidenhan, S.T.L., ‘The Dependence of St. Jerome on Origen.’ 
[Proves nothing that St. Jerome would not have been the first to 
admit. On the whole, a weak and ungracious attempt to belittle a 
giant.]| John E, Graham, ‘ Newman’s Sermons and the English 


Catholic Revival.’ [The sermons of Newman before his conversion 
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went a long way towards bringing about the Renaissance of Catho- 
licity in England.] Book Reviews. Miscellaneous. University 
Chronicle, 

LA Crencta Tomista. (Enero-Febrero).—Colunga, ‘ La profecia 
de Jeremias y los efios de la cautividad.’ [Examination of the pro- 
precy of Jeremias and a reconciliation of the results with the dates 
of profane history.] Lozano, ‘ El ‘‘ discurso sobre el método ’’ de 
la Filosofia Catolica.’ Martin, ‘ La doctrina sobre el peccado ori- 
ginal de la Summa contra Gentiles.’ [The doctrine of original sin 
as expounded in the celebrated work of St. Thomas.] Arintero, 
* Cuestiones misticas.” [Mystical Theology. ]. 


Tue Pxtnceron TuxotocicaL Review. January, 1915,—Loetscher, 
‘Church History as a Science and as a Theological Discipline.’ 
[Inaugural address delivered by Prof, Loetscher on his appointment 
us Professor of Church History at Princeton.] Rankin, ‘ Charles 
Woodruff Shields and the Unity of Science.’ Buchanan, ‘ Sermo 
Sancti Augustini Episcopi de Didectione Dei et Proximi.’ Reviews 
of Recent Literature. 


Revue THoMISTE. Sept.-Décembre, 1914.—[The numbers, es 
will be noticed, are not up to date. Several of the staff have been 
affected by the mobilization orders, and the editorial system is 
disorganized,].—J. Maritain, ‘ L’Esprit de la Philosophie Scolas- 
tique.’ [The atheism of modern philosophy, and the scholastic 
attitude in its regard. ‘The last of a series of lectures delivered to 
the Catholic Institute of Paris.] E, Hugon, 0.P., ‘ La Doctrine 
Catholique de la Transubstantiation.’ [Examined in the light of 
St. Thomas’s teaching: modern theories explained and condemned. } 
A. D. Sertillanges, ‘ La Virginité Selon Saint Thomas et Selon Tol- 
stoi.’ [A certain unity in the concepts: but the first corrects the 
second.| L, Valentin, ‘ De l’idée de Dieu dans Plutarque.’ [He 
came very near the Christian idea,] L, D, Urbano, ‘ Un Thomiste 
Contemporain,” [Alexandre Pidal.] J, Grivet, ‘ Obeissance et 
liberté.’ [They come from the same source: and the last word of 
both is “‘eharity’’.] P, L. Melizan, ‘ La Prise du Transformisme. ’ 
| Criticism of evolutionary theories.] Decree of the Congregation of 
Studies on certain theses drawn from the works of St. Thomas. 
Notes et Etudes Critiques. Chronique. Supplément: Textes et 
Documents. 


ARCHIVUM Franciscanum. (VII, 4).—Oliger, ‘ Della vita e degli 
scritti del P. Flaminio Annibali da Latera (1733-1813).’ [Life and 
writings of a distinguished Italian Franciscan of 18th and 19th 
century,] Pérez, ‘Historia de las Misiones de los Franciscanos en 
las Islas Maluecas y Célebes.’ [History of the Franciscan Mission 
in these W. Indian Islands.] Chiappini, ‘ Communitatis Responsio 
“* Religiosi viri’’ ad Rotulum Fr. Ubertini de Casali,’ Little, 
‘ Definitiones Capitulorum Generalium Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, 
1260-82.’ [Very important document giving the text of the regu- 
lations made in the General Chapters of the Franciscan Order for 
above period.] Kok, ‘ La fondation du Convent des Observants A 
Luiége (1487).”  Bihl, ‘ Statuta Provincialia Provincial Colonial 
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O.F.M. Observ. annorum 1474 et 1524.’ Lippems, ‘ Descriptio 
Codicum Franciscanorum bibliothecae maioris Seminarii Leodiensis. ° 
[Continued from last number and completed.] O’Reilly, ‘ Manu- 
scripta Franciscana Archivi Conventus Dublinensis O.F.M.’ [An 
account of the manuscripts in the Convent Library of the Francis- 
cans, Merchants’ Quay, Dublin. Fr. O’Reilly divides the MSS. 
into six sections. The first section, Liber Archivi Collegii S. Antonii 
Patavini Lovaniensis Fratrum Minorum Hibernorum, is analysed 
at length. The article will be continued. ]. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND, QUARTERLY STATEMENT. January, 
1915.— Notes and News.’ Philip J, Baldensperger, ‘ The Immov- 
able East.’ [Chiefly about the education and recreations of Oriental 
children.] Lieut. V, L, Trumper, ‘ The Route of the Exodus; from 
Pithom to Marah.’ Prof, R. A. S. Macalister, ‘ A Day in a Fellah 
Village.’ Joseph Offord, ‘ The Disappearance of the Papyrus Plant 
in Egypt.’ [*‘The only papyri growing in a natural state in all 
Lower Egypt known to me are in the Esbekieh Gardens fountain at 
Cairo, or the botanical gardens, or at the Barrage.’’] ‘ An Egyptian 
List of Palestinian Ambassadors.’ [Dates from about 1500 B.c.]. 
Reviews and Notices of Publications. Notes and Queries. 


THe Irish Cuurcu QuarTeRLy. January, 1915.—The Lord Bishop 
of Down, ‘ ‘he Ethics of War.’ [Necessity of force: points of differ- 
ence between the State and the private individual, etc.] Rev. G. F. 
Hamilton, ‘The Eucharistic Prayer in the Early Church.’ [Evi- 
dence sought from St. Clement, Ignatius, Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, Origin, Dionysius, Cyprian, the Didache, the Acta 
Johannis, etc.| Rev. J, Redmond, ‘ Hinduism.’ [The philosophic 
aspect.| Rev. T. C. Hammond, ‘ The Fascination of the Church 
of Rome,’ [A reply to an article in the last October issue: in course 
of which the writer—presumably one of the ‘‘ mere Protestants ’’ on 
whom ‘‘ every conceivable insult and abuse has been heaped ’’ (p. 
68)—manages to say a few insulting and abusive things him- 
self.] Notices of Books. Magazines. 





Tue Exposirory Times, January, 1915.—Notes of Recent Expo- 
sition. Rev. H. R. Mackintosh, D.Ph,, ‘'‘'he Name of Jesus.’ 
nea Him as the Saviour of mankind.] Literature. Sir W. 

msay, ‘ ‘he Old Testament in the Roman Phrygia.’ [Maintains 
that under the Roman Empire there were large settlements of Jews 
in the Phrygian cities.] Contributions and Comments. February, 
1915.—Notes of Recent Exposition, Rev. A. E. Garvie, D.D,, ‘ In 
Praise of Faith.’ [A study of Hebrews xi. 1, 6; xii. 1, 2.] Rev. J. 
Agar Beet, D.D., ‘Another Solution of Revelation xx.—xxii.’ [Con- 
tends against Canon Charles that the chapters as they stand, and 
without any re-arrangement, are intelligible and form a suitable 
conclusion to a sublime book.] Marg, D. Gibson, D.D., LL.D., 
Litt.D., ‘Arabic Christian Literature.’ [A continuation of the sur- 
vey of extant MSS.] Contributions and Comments. March, 1915. 
~-Notes of Recent Exposition. J. Rendel Harris, ‘An Unnoticed 
Aramaism in St. Mark.’ [The reference is to Mark iv. 1, where 
Our Lord is said to have gone into a ship and sat in the sea.] Rev. 
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F. J. Rae, ‘A Communion Meditation.’ Ven, W. C. Allen, * \ 
Study in the Synoptic Problem.’ [An inquiry into the relation of 
Matt. xi. 2—19 with Luke vii. 18—35.] Rev, James Baikie, ‘ The 
Excavations at Babylon.’ [Carried out since 1899 by Dr. Koldewey, 
who claims to have laid bare the Tower of Babel, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s ‘Throne-room.| Contributions and Comments. 


Tue Hrerert Jovrnav. January, 1915,—Abbé Noél, ‘ The Soul 
of Belgium.’ [A sketch of what seem to the Abbé the characteristic 
traits of Belgian National consciousness.] Professor Vinogradoff, 
‘The Slavophile Creed.’ [Chiefly a study of the thought of the 
Russian writer, Ivan Kireievsky.] Hon. E, Lyttleton, ‘ What 
Next?’ [Chiefly concerned with high ideals that Britain ought to 
bear in mind throughout the war, and especially at its close—no 
acquisition of territory, provision for a stable peace, with recognition 
of the rights of small States and of diverse national ideals.] Pro- 
fessor Strong, ‘ The Jews through Roman Spectacles,’ [Deals with 
the attitude of Rome during the Empire towards the Jews and their 
religion.]| F. 8. Marvin, ‘ The Unity of Civilisation.” [Science will 
advance, and despite the war fellowship will spread.] Louis Trench- 
ard More, ‘ The Scientific Claims of Eugenics.’ [Eugenics neither a 
science nor a practicable system of Ethics.] D, Noel Paton, ‘ A 
Physiologist’s View of Life and Mind.’ [Adopting the kinetic 
theory, we may extend the physical and chemical laws which explain 
the phenomena of dead matter to explain the phenomena of life, but 
not those of consciousness.| George Haw, ‘ The Religious Revival 
in the Labour Movement.” [Why has democracy been so often 
hostile to Christianity ? And what is this new religious movement 
which is winning the democracy?] @. H. Powell, ‘ Thoughts on 
Pacificism.” [We make war for the sake of future peace. We are 
encloséd in one world with ‘‘ the other peoples,’’ and as we cannot 
escape them, if we wished it, we must devise means of living happily 
together.] Surveys. Reviews. 


Toe Jewisn Qvarrerty Review. January, 1915.—Judge Mayer 
Sulzberger, * The Ancient Hebrew Law of Homicide.—II.-IIT.’ Dr, 
B, Halper, ‘ \ Volume of the Book of Precepts by Hefes B. Yasliah, 
Arabic Text.” Critical Notices. 


Nihil Obstat, 
Iacopus CANnonicus Dunne, 
Censor Theol. Deput. 
Imprimi Potest, 
%* GULIELMUS, 


Archiep. Dublinen. Hiberniz Primas. 


24 April. 1915. 



































Pessimism or Supernaturalism. 


Ir it is true, as many are convinced, that Pessimism “ was 
widely spread during the nineteenth century,” it is no 
less certain that the opening years of the twentieth have 
witnessed its further development. Philosophers of emin- 
ence have come and gone, but none of them have given us a 
theory of the Universe which is generally accepted as 
adequate. This fact is implied in each successive attempt 
that is made to fashion a new theory. For one philosopher 
does not build his system upon that of a predecessor, still 
less does he adhere strictly to lines laid down by another; 
but he gives to the world a theory of his own, to be rejected 
in its turn by the next great thinker whose originality, 
significantly enough, is his chief title to fame and popu- 
larity. Different schools of thought have, it is true, been 
founded by one or another of these philosophers, but with 
the exception of the scholastic system, none can be said to 
lay claim to any permanent authority. To-day, the chorus 
of praise 1 resounds in honour of the philosopher of the hour, 
but it is probably more in admiration of the intellectual in- 
genuity and subtlety, the eloquence and charm of style, 
display ed by M. Bergson than in recognition of his success 
in providing a satisfactory theory of Reality. “Take the 
multitudinous cosmogonies,” exclaimed the Rev. R.J.Camp- 
bell, in ‘a sermon recently preached at the City Temple, 
“which have seen the light from Plato to Nietzsche, from 
Pythagoras to William James. When one hears of a fresh 
one now, interesting though it may be, one is apt to feel 
that it is only another pathetic guess at the unapprehend- 
able truth about the riddle of the Universe and destined 
to go the way of all the rest. . . . The older I grow 
the more terrible and perplexing does life appear to be, 
and, making all requisite allowance for temperament, I 
think the same is true of most of the people one meets. 

Minds constituted as ours are quite unequal to 
unravelling the tangle and finding out what it all means— 
if it be not. begging “the question to take for granted that it 
has a meaning.” 


' The Nature of Man. by Prof. Metchnikoff, p. 191. 
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Moreover, it is impossible to resist the conclusion that 
there is in the minds of many a great deal more pessimism 
than is explicitly admitted. It was more bold than con- 
vincing on the part of Herbert Spencer, for instance, to 
make open profession of an optimism which could scarcely 
be the logical conclusion of the premises he had laid down. 
Indeed, it is difficult to see how a Monist can be anything 
else but a pessimist. Mr. Balfour has described in eloquent 
language the hopeless position and outlook for the 
Naturalist in general. 

“On the naturalistic view, free will is an absurdity. 
According to it man is nothing but a phenomenon among 
phenomena, a natural object among other natural objects, 
—_ his existence an accident, his story a brief and 
transitory episode in the life of one of the meanest planets; 
of the combination of causes which first converted a dead 
organic compound into the living progenitors of humanity 
science knows nothing. It is enough that from such 
beginnings famine, disease and mutual slaughter, fit nurses 
of the future lords of creation, have gradually evolved, after 
infinite travail, a race with conscience enough to feel that 
it is vile, and intelligence enough to know that it is insig- 
nificant. We survey the past and see that its history is 
of blood and tears, of helpless blundering, .of wild revolt. 
of stupid acquiescence, of empty aspirations. We sound 
the future and learn that after a period, long compared 
with the individual life, but short indeed compared with 
the divisions of time open to our investigation, the energies 
of our system will decay, the glory of the sun will be 
dimmed, and the earth, tideless and inert, will no longer 
tolerate the race which has for a moment disturbed its 
solitude. Man will go down into the pit, and all his 
thoughts will perish. The uneasy consciousness, which in 
this obscure corner has for a brief space broken the con- 
tented silence of the universe, will be at rest. Matter will 
know itself no longer. ‘Imperishable monuments’ and 
‘immortal deeds,’ death itself, and love stronger than death 
will be as though they had never been. Nor will anything 
that is be better or worse for all that labour, genius, 
devotion and suffering of men, have striven through count- 
less ages, to effect.” 


* Foundations of Belief, p. 33, 34. 
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Yet Professor bury more recently has contended that it is 
part of Monism to be optimistic, “ for it recognises that the 
process of evolution has overcome, in increasing measure, 
the bad element in man, and will go on overcoming it still 
more.” It is a strange statement, and it is all the more 
strange because it is easy to confront it with well-known 
passages from the writings of Mill, Huxley, Galton 
and others who write with so much bitterness—even fierce 
bitterness, on the subject of the evil element in Nature, 
which, according to them, is not to be overcome by the process 
of evolution. What Professor Bury considers to be “ the bad 
element ” in man he does not state, but probably he would 
regard it as that which is religious, particularly “in the 
shape of Christianity (which) came in and laid chains 
upon the human mind and suppressed freedom and im- 
posed upon man a weary struggle to recover the freedom 
which he had lost.” 

That Professor Bury is pre-eminently an historian may 
be the reason why he can hardly have made a careful study 
of the argument put forward on several occasions by Mr. 
Balfour, elaborating the anomalous deductions inevitably 
to be drawn from the Naturalistic hypothesis, and proving 
the hopelessness of that hypothesis as a theory of Reality. 
That the argument has not been more effective may be due 
to the weakness of the constructive part of Mr. Balfour’s 
argument. Indeed, it did not escape the notice of the 
Naturalists themselves that he even allows himself to fall 
a victim to the hypothesis which he criticises. Thus, on 
the appearance of the Foundations of Belief, Huxley took 
occasion in the pages of the Nineteenth Century to hint at 
“the hue of scepticism which overspreads the Foundations 
so extensively that a less sympathetic observer might easily 
fail to distinguish between what is rock and what is sand.” 
And no wonder, when Mr. Balfour makes such a large con- 
cession to the Naturalistic hypothesis as to acknowledge 
that he finds it difficult to believe that Natural Selection 
should not have had the most important share in making 
permanent, “things so obviously useful as the moral 
sentiments,” and thus weaken, if not destroy, any higher 


* History of Freedom of Thought, p. 229. 
* History of Freedom of Thought, p. 284. 
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sanction of morality than that of bare utility. In fact, 
Mr. Balfour himselt confesses that he has always found it 
easier to convince himself of the insufficiency of Naturalism 
than of the absolute sufficiency of any of the schemes “of 
which it has been sought to modify or complete it.” 

On the theory of the Naturalists the whole scheme of the 
universe, however it may be interpreted, is at the best, a con- 
summate failure. We are told that through many millions of 
years, the course of evolution has run, from its beginnings as 
a mass of glowing nebula, until it has achieved its end in the 
life of an intelligent and moral being, lasting some 60, 70, 
80 years, after which he descends intothe grave, having done 
nothing to carry on the process farther; whence the result 
must be pronounced a complete failure. Very huge moun- 
tains were they which have been in labour to produce this 
ridiculous mouse. The means that have been taken, so 
majestic in their orderliness, so elaborate in their com- 
plexity as to make the human mind reel that attempts more 
than an infinitesimal part of a comprehensive idea of their 
working, are altogether out of proportion to the insignificant 
result achieved. Instead of these means leading up to some 
adequate end, the course of evolution closes on the day that 
man descends into the grave, thus finishing in a ewl de sac 
leading nowhither ;and the conclusion is forecd upon us, that 
the Power which called this mighty universe into being, 
and directed it in its course, until the climax was reached 
in the life of an intelligent and moral being, is not able 
to conduct it to an end, proportionate to the elaborate 
means adopted. All the anomalies, then, that are im- 
plicated in the Naturalistic hypothesis, together with the 
pessimistic conclusion to which they inevitably point, it is 
necessary to bear in mind when seeking for an alternative 
theory. Either the chain of development must be 
lengthened out, and as long as it is circumscribed by the 
limits of the Natural the same insuperable difficulties recur, 
or an adequate end must be reached.’ If for this purpose 
it is necessary to appeal to other than natural] sanctions 


5 Foundations of Belief; Note to Chapter on ‘* Naturalism and 
Ethies,” p. 21. 

*As we are dealing with nature in the conercte, I purposely omit 
to treat of the ideal state of pure nature of the scholastics, as of little 
interest to the modern philosopher. 
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in the formof Divine authority, to otherthan natural know- 
ledge in the form of Revelation, to other than natural powers 
in the form of Divine grace, we must unhesitatingly do so, 
rather than admit with the Hon. Bertrand Russell that 
“only on the firm foundation of unyielding despair can the 
soul-habitation henceforth be safely built.” 

With the following words does Mr. H. C. Hinton open 
his treatise on the Fourth Dimension : “ There is nothing 
more indefinite and at the same time more real, than that 
which we indicate when we speak of the ‘higher.’ In our 
social life we see it evidenced in a greater complexity of 
relations. But this complexity is not all. There is at 
some time a contact with, an apprehension of, something 
more fundamental, more real. With the greater develop- 
ment of man there comes a consciousness of something more 
than all the forms in which it shows itself. There is a 
readiness to give up all the tangible and visible for the 
sake of those principles and values of which the visible 
and tangible are the representatives. The physical life of 
civilised man and of a savage are practically the same, 
but the civilised man has discovered a depth in his exist- 
ence which makes him feel that that which appears all 
to the savage is a mere externality and appurtenage of his 
true being.” 

The statement is interesting and significant, but it would 
have been more valuable had it explained in what respects 
there is this difference in the experience of the savage and 
the civilised man. Certainly it is not in the two funda- 
mental instincts by which life is sustained and is pro- 
pagated, and which civilised man shares not only with the 
savage, but with the brute beast and even with lower 
organisms still. Like the savage he erects an abode in 
which to dwell, made of clay burnt in the sun, more ela- 
borate, it is true, but still essentially the same as the 
mud-hut of the savage. The same is to be said of the 
clothes he wears; and, if a degree of superiority is claimed 
for modern customs in the matter, Mr. Balfour has pointed 
out that fashion in dress, or the artistic sentiments that 
give rise to it, is merely a “by-product of the great 
machinery by which organic life is varied and sustained.” 


? Foundations of Belief, p. 36. 
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It has not, it seems, the merit of being useful, at least in 
any developed stage. It is not, therefore, so much by com- 
paring the savage with the civilised man that we find a 
transition from the lower to the higher, as by comparing 
the life of man as an animal and as a moral being. It is in 
this that the uplifting process has taken place, and the 
statement is equally true for us who believe in the action 
of God creating the human soul as for the most extreme 
evolutionist. 

The moral life is a reality and not an abstraction and 
is analogous to the physical life. It needs wherewith it 
may be nourished, otherwise it would die, or degeneracy 
would take place—retrogression to the state of the animal. 
The moral good must be incorporated in the moral being, 
just as the material (physical) good must be incorporated 
in the physical being. The result is renewed moral acti- 
vity manifested in the wider diffusion of the moral good. 
It is because the moral life is “ worthier,” to use Mr. Bal- 
four’s word, than the physical life, that the latter may be 
cast aside and destroyed in the cause of the former, as 
happens often enough when the strong and stalwart man 
throws away his life in saving a little child, or defending 
a woman’s virtue, etc. No one attempts to find fault 
with him for so doing, because the universal conscience of 
mankind attests the superior value of the moral over the 
physical life. Having reached the summit of the moral 
height the ladder of the physical may be cast away, not as 
useless in itself, but because it has served its purpose. Thus 
it is in reference to the moral life that the physical ought 
to be interpreted : otherwise we may find it difficult to dis- 
cover a higher ideal than that of the prize-fighter. Even 
though a man seeks first to maintain his animal existence, 
still “ he seeks also to suit himself to an environment which 
is wider and subtler than merely animal conditions of 
life, . . . to adapt himself to a whole region of in- 
terests which may in our life be built upon an animal 
basis, but of which the animal basis gives no explanation— 
interests social, artistic, intellectual, spiritual.” 

If then the moral life is “higher,” or “worthier” than the 
physical it is clear that neither the physical life itself, nor 


* Recent Tendencies in Ethics. W. R. Sorley, pp. 71. 72. 
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any element of it, such as the law of reproduction, as some 
have maintained, can be the end of man’s existence. He 
is not here simply to eat and drink, because he is going 
to die on the morrow, nor even to bring others into the 
world who in their turn may die on the day after. 

Here the important question suggests itself—Is, then, 
the moral life the end of human existence? M. Janet, 
after appealing to the authority of Kant for his statement, 
concludes his learned work on Final Causes with the words : 
“Morality is therefore at once the accomplishment and the 
final proof of the law of finality.” Are we then to say 
with Clifford the free-thinker: “Do I say let us eat and 
drink for to-morrow wedie? Nay, rather, let us join hands 
and help for to-day we are to live together.” It sounds 
plausible enough; yet, as Professor Sorley remarks, 
“ministering to the pleasure of others will not create the 
highest good.” For it is pertinent to ask of those who 
take Clifford’s view—Help to do what? Presumably to 
secure that others may eat and drink along with us, 
because to-morrow we are all going to die; and, once more, 
we are brought to the impasse to which, as has been pointed 
out, the Naturalistic hypothesis leads us. 

Professor Sorley in Recent Tendencies in Ethics arrives 
at the conclusion that when the consciousness of the univer- 
sal order, including society as well as the individual, fills 
man’s life, then, “morality is merged in religion.” In 
his later work the author develops this idea and argues 
that the effect of religious faith is to bring “ a new region of 
spiritual interests into man’s life; and it also affects his atti- 
tude to temporal concerns.”’* But what is meant by these 
spiritual interests? There are few terms in the use of which 
a clear definition is required more than this word “ spiri- 
tual.”'? Often enough it is used, particularly by Naturalists, 


® The Moral Life, p. 130, 

py. 136. 

'' The Moral Life, p. 133. 

‘2 The various writings of Professor Eucken exhibit numerous examples 
of confusion of thought in the use of the term “spiritual.” He 
assumes that the spiritual life is “superior to the visible world,” * 
but gives no reason to show why it may not be as natural as_ the 
physical life of the body. We are told that by means of the spiritual 


* Can We Still be Christians? p. 81. 
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to signify the “ moral,” in which case there are the difficul- 
ties enumerated by Mr. Balfour awaiting an answer. 
Oftener still, without excluding the moral, it is understood, 
implicitly at least, to include the supernatural. There 
is no objection to this use, provided that it is clearly recog- 
nised that the sanctions of the supernatural can only come 
through Revelation, and that the supernatural life may 
re-act upon, and thus, as it were, elevate the moral life, 
even as the moral, may re-act upon and elevate the physical. 
There is absolutely no evidence forthcoming that the physi- 
cal organism can raise itself up to a higher order. Had 
the cosmic nebula, the protyle or “the fires of the sun,” in 
which Tyndall once said that all things were potentially 
contained, inherent powers to evolve those successive syn- 
theses, each one of which we may all admit, in the 
order of nature, marks a definite step in the “ anabolic 
movement” that is everywhere in progress! It is not 
the law of Dissipation of Energy, which the particles, if 
left to themselves, ought to have followed, that has pro- 
duced and controlled that movement. Wallace is but 
stating the view of Drietsch, Lodge and others in the fol- 
lowing words: “There are at least three stages in the 
development of the organic world when some new cause 
or power must necessarily have come into action. The first 
is from the inorganic to the organic, i.e., from a complexity 
of chemical compounds to living protoplasm. The second 
is the stage of sensation or consciousness, a thing, the 


life “the worth of the individual is measured not by his dircet 
achievement, but first and foremost by its value for the whole, the 
individual price of knowledge by its significance for the search after 
truth, the individual experience by its meaning for happiness.” + 
But if such is the function of the spiritual life it is mercly a means to 
a natural end. Nor is it any answer to say that in this way there is 
“more self-movement of the soul,’ or that thus ‘life becomes more of 
a deed,” for at the very most the implication is that the function of 
the spiritual is to increase the fullness of the physical life. The 
hopelessness of this position will be seen from a careful study of Mr. 
Balfour’s argument as given in his 13th Chapter of Philosophic Doubt. 
and repeated in his Presidential Address to the British Association. in 
his Foundations of Belief, and in his Address at the last Pan-Anglic:2 
Congress. 


t+ Ib. p. 90. 
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animal, that feels its own existence. The third is full self- 
consciousness, reason and volition, man. These stages 
point clearly to a world of spirit, to which the world of 
matter is altogether subservient.” Though the animal 
is of a higher order than the plant, still it would be a very 
meaningless world if, as Naturalists tell us, the whole of the 
wonderful process of evolution had been in progress 
through millions of years, in order that dinosaurs and 
ichthyosaurs might sustain themselves in existence by 
living on vegetable produce, or else by eating up one another. 
Nevertheless the animal has no power to raise itself to a 
higher order. That power must, as Wallace says, come 
from without. Nor is there any evidence, either human 
or divine, that man’s natural powers can transcend the 
moral order ; whence it follows that if that moral life is to be 
transformed and raised to something higher, the means 
to effect this, also, must come from above. The most that 
man can do is, under Divine guidance, to trim his sails, and 
thus determine the direction, so that his craft may be 
driven up-stream by the favourable wind of Divine action 
instead of drifting down upon the current of natural in- 
clinations or animal instincts. 

Again, it may be argued that actions are spiritual, 
because they proceed from a spiritual principle—the soul, 
and that a human act of fidelity or devotedness is dis- 
tinguished in this way from a similar action as performed 
by an animal. But so do evil actions also proceed from 
the same principle. It is — to suppose an un- 
repentant murderer and blasphemer, a man who is habi- 
tually cruel, and to whom the animal life has become a second 
nature, and who prostitutes his faculties even below that 
level, who dies with his will deliberately set against God, 
will be admitted to His friendship, and acknowledged as 
His son. And if that is the case, then what is the value of 
the spiritual, gud@ spiritual ? 

Moreover, there are evil spirits, and their actions too 
proceed from a spiritual principle, yet are they also without 
the capacity of enjoying that intimate union with God 
which constitutes the happiness of Heaven. 

Again, by many who would deny the supernatural alto- 
gether, the term ‘spiritual’ is understood, in some con- 


Darwinism ; Reprint 1905, p. 469. 
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fused sort of way, to include the ‘ religious,’ and this is 
probably the attitude of Professor Sorley, who agrees that 
‘religious faith’ brings a new region of spiritual interests 
into a man’s life.’*. But what is this religious faith? The 
term has a definite meaning as used by a supernaturalist, 
and connotes the Revealed word of God; otherwise it is 
not faith but knowledge, and as such is natural; in which 
case the Naturalist would like to know why it may not be 
merely a by-product of the action of those utilitarian forces 
which make for the physical good of the organism and of 
the race. According to Professor Sorley “the religious 
conception of the world gives unity to the moral life. And 
it also gives it power;””® and “affects a man’s attitude to 
temporal concerns.”’* But as such, may it not be, in the 
words of an Athenzeum reviewer, a means of furthering 
morality on the part of God, “ by a system of imposture ” 4 
Religion must be of a higher order than morality if it is 
not merely to act the part of a handmaiden to it. For that 
which is of its nature “ higher ” cannot formally be a func- 
tion of that which is lower. Thus, morality is not a 
function of the physical life, though, as I have pointed out, 
it may re-act upon it, and, in so doing, elevate it to its own 
order. 

It is true that Professor Sorley argues that “the faith 
on which religion is based has a double effect. It is mani- 
fested in a life of its own in which man seeks and finds 
communion with God. It also supports and gives form to 
the moral life.”*’ 

But what is meant by this “Communion with God?” 
How can we know that it is possible? Whence does man 
get his capacity for it, if it is such as it is described to be 
in Holy Scripture? Professor Sorley criticises “ the 
theological moralists ” on the ground that though they held 
that by religious faith man finds communion with God, and 


‘4 Far be it from me to depreciate the execllent work done by 
Professor Sorley, as well as by Mr. Balfour, in combating, and. as it 
seems to me, successfully refuting the arguments of the Naturalists. 
It is beeause their work is so valuable that it seems worth wh'le to take 
up the argument where they leave it. 

18 The Moral Life, p. 133. 

ae 

'7 The Moral Life, p. 135. 
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also strengthens his moral life, yet they often manifested a 
tendency to exhibit these two influences as if they were 
mutually independent. This method, we are told, dates from 
the work of Ambrose in the fourth century. “It was fol- 
lowed by the schoolmen in the thirteenth century, and 
adapted to a philosophical system in which a deep and 
broad distinction was drawn between the natural and the 
supernatural. Human reason was regarded as competent 
in the former department, but for the knowledge of the 
latter, man was held to depend on revelation.”** 

But it is not true that the schoolmen made communion 
with God and morality altogether independent, or that 
“ religion supplants morality and substitutes something 
else.” As has been said, morality is an excellent, indeed, 
for an adult, a necessary foundation on which the super- 
natural structure, reaching up to communion with God, 
may be raised. Whatever Professor Sorley may mean 
by Religion, that which the schoolmen had _ to 
defend was one which taught that a man must 
be born again in order to enter into the kingdom 
of God; that this “new creature ” must sustain the life thus 
begun on supernatural food; in order that through the 
Son of God made man he himself may become a son b 
adoption, and if a son, then an heir also and co-heir wit 
Christ. Whence could the knowledge of all this come but 
irom Revelation? And Mr. Balfour at least has virtually 
acknowledged that the schoolmen were on legitimate ground 
in making their appeal to it. “The schoolmen have been 
attacked,’ he writes, “for not occupying themselves with 
experimental observation, which, after all, was no parti- 
cular business of theirs; for indulging in excessive subtle- 
ties—surely no great crime in a metaphysician—and for 
endeavouring to combine the philosophy and the theology 
of their day into a coherent whole—an attempt which seems 
to be entirely praiseworthy.”® 

If Mr. Balfour had only regarded the supernatural not 
in the light of “a modification and completion” of the 
Natural, but as a superstructure raised upon it as a founda- 
tion, and as comprehending both means and term of that 





** The Moral Life, p. 135. 
‘® The Foundations of Belief. p. 365. 
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anabolic movement which is synonymous with progress in 
the only intelligible sense, he would have inferred, at least, 
that the lines of that “ preferential action” of God, at 
which he arrives as the conclusion of his argument, do not 
run continuously along the level plain. 

That superstructure is raised through the descent of the 
Divine to the level of man, even fallen man, for the purpose 
of raising him up; whence it is a fundamentally wrong con- 
ception to regard it with the Modernists as including the 
natural “as the greater does the less.” 

It is a suggestive point in the teaching of Revelation that 
both angels and men were created in the supernatural state, 
a fact which forbids us to ascribe all the anomalies of the 
Naturalistic hypothesis to the original designs of God. It 
surely gives us a nobler conception of the action of the 
Creator to regard him as bringing into being, first of all, 
not nebulous gases nor meteoric stones, still less a fallen 
nature; but beings who stand in the relation to Himself 
of friends and even adopted sons. It is a _ return 
to that supernatural state which alone, in the cir- 
cumstances, is an adequate end of our existence. 
Though that has been forfeited, still, human nature 
has retained a potentia obedientialis, a capacity for re- 
elevation; the highest effort of which it is capable, under 
Divine guidance, being to prepare the foundation on which 
the supernatural may be raised. Hence, as the scholastics 
would not deny that supernatural religion penetrates the 
moral life, and, while elevating it to its own order, pro- 
vides a higher sanction for it, so, too, in regarding the moral 
as a foundation on which to erect the supernatural were 
they not inclined to under-estimate the value of the Natural. 
The virtues of the man who is just and upright, speaks the 
truth, is kind and generous, is faithful to wife and friend, 
were too obvious and of too much value in a world peopled 
by a race of social animals to be disregarded. The natural 
order has its necessary sanctions of happiness as a reward 
of virtue, and punishment for evil-doing, though, largely, 
owing to a difficulty that is evident upon the surface, 
modern philosophy has to a great extent lost its hold upon 
these sanctions, and its greatest weakness is that it finds 
nothing to set in their place. 

Still it must be admitted that, although Mr. Balfour has 
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riddled through and through the arguments implied in the 
Naturalistic hypothesis, he himself is unable to tind a place 
for the supernatural. 

“If we are to apply unaltered,” he writes, “in the case 
of religious beliefs, the procedure already adopted i in the 
case of scientific, ethical and aesthetic beliefs, and assume 
for them a Cause harmonious with their essential nature, 
we must evidently in so doing transcend the common divi- 
sion between ‘natural’ and ‘supernatural.”° 

And so he will have to interpret the terms ‘sonship of 
God,’ the happiness of heaven and that which constitutes 
it, in terms of pure Naturalism; and no one knows better 
than he, the absurdities implicated in that theory. It is 
true that he argues the ethical value of the Incarnation 
from the fact that it ministers to some of the most deep- 
seated of our moral necessities, e.g., though affording no 
speculative solution of the ‘ problem of evil’ it “ assuredly 
affords a practical palliation.” It shows God to be “no 
indifferent spectator of our sorrows, and in so doing affords 
the surest practical alleviation to a pessimism which seems 
fostered by the virtues and the vices of our civilisation.”** 
But there are others with the same facts before them, who, 
so far from finding in them an alleviation of their pes- 
simism are directly driven to it by them. 

It is precisely because the scholastics assume for the reli- 
vious beliefs that come from Revelation “a cause 
harmonious with their essential nature” that they were 
forced to accept the supernatural character of the means” 
to be adopted in order to attain the end therein described. 
For, whatever else may be supernatural, that which con- 
stitutes the happiness of heaven is certainly such. Hence, 

says Dr. Pohle, “it is justly regarded as the standard for 
gauging all other graces enjoyed by angels and men.” It 
is that “ eternal life,” continuous as the kingdom of Heaven 
in the world to come with the kingdom of God upon earth, 


2°Foundations of Belief. p. 317. 

*1 Foundations of Belief, p. 399. 

*2 The question of these means belongs to the domain of theology. 
Here it is enough to remark that they are definite since they spring 
from a definite souree, viz., the Incarnation, and are in order to a 
d finite end. 

*3 God the Author of Nature and the Supernatural, p. 191. 
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of which Our Lord speaks, but which He makes no attempt 
to identify with morality. Such words as: “ Unless a man 
be born again,” etc., and “ Unless you eat of the flesh of 
the Son of Man,” etc., are neither to be understood by 
natural knowledge nor do they put before us an object to 
be attained by the use of natural powers. 

Thus in elaborating their theory of man’s place in the 
universe the scholastics found it necessary to find a place 
for the supernatural. 

Lastly, there is an objection to be met which is at the 
root not only of the philosophy of such writers as Seeley, but 
of the theology of such Anglican apologists as Dean Free- 
mantle. It may be said, and the theory tends to become 
more and more popular, that if secondary causes, whether in 
the natural, or the assumed supernatural order, act always 
dependently upon the principal cause, and if the principal 
cause iS always the same, viz., God, then, in the words of 
Sir John Seeley, “ the essential nature of religion i is popu- 
larly misconceived, and an accident of it, viz., Super- 
naturalism, is mistaken for its essence.”** Spirituality, 
admits Dean Freemantle, comes from God. “ Yes,” he adds, 

“and so do all things. But we must not separate God and 
the world as a whole, without taking in God; for God not 
only encircles, but interpenetrates, the world. He is the 
Eternal Energy by which it moves.”** 

Now it is important to remember, in seeking for an alter- 
native theory to that of Naturalism, with the hopelessly 
pessimistic conclusion that follows from it, that which has 
been called “ the function of capacity.” For it is not merely 
the act of the principal cause which determines the category 
of an action as a whole, and in the concrete, otherwise that 
of a faithful dog would be equally ‘worthy’ with that of 
a man, or that of a blasphemer with that of a saint. Just as 
there is no reason to believe that a stone has the capacity 
to be informed by the principle of life, so there is no reason 
to suppose, either on the grounds of revelation or of human 
reason, that a man, gud man, has it in him to become a son 
of God, or enjoy the happiness of Heaven. It is the 

capacity that is wanting in both cases. Hence, the term 


*%* Natural Religion. Preface to 2nd Edition, p. v. 
*5 Natural Christianity, p. 35 
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‘supernatural,’ with all that it connotes, is not to be 
applied to every action of which God is the principal cause. 
It is the life of the God-Man within the sphere of our own 
environment that has made the supernatural life and super- 
natural action possible. To one who believes in the In- 
carnation this ought not to be a difficulty, for the break in 
continuity (and even here it is well to remember the analo- 
gies of Divine action from without, alluded to above) comes 
then and there. It is that which has placed at man’s dis- 
posal both supernatural knowledge and_ supernatural 
strength of which he may avail himself, not by any mechani- 
cal process, but by a free act which is the reciprocal of 
that by which they are given. 

The only superman, then, is the supernatural man. He 
holds a higher position than Zarathustra among his moun- 
tains, who at the end of all his ‘speakings’ could only exclaim, 
“Pity, pity for the highest man. My woe and my pity, 
what matter? Do I seek for happiness? I seek for my 
work.” It is not everyone who is optimistic enough, with 
Browning, whatever may be said of Nietzsche, to look for- 
ward to a life of work beyond the grave. In any case it is 
not to solve the problem of existence. 


JoHn Asuroy, S.J. 








Che Infiuence of Error on Responsibility. 


How far error or ignorance influences the freedom and, as 
a consequence, the morality of our acts is discussed by the 
theologians with a view to ascertaining to what extent it 
exempts us from culpability for those that are uncon- 
sciously evil, rather than how far it is a bar to merit or 
reward for unconsciously good ones. The subject is 
examined principally in ihe Human Acts treatise, and as 
subsidiary to this in Laws and Conscience; in the treatise 
on Contracts; in that on Matrimony; and in connection 
with certain questions in Restitution. It also comes in 
for some discussion when the theologians are treating of 
punishments or—as in the case of “ subsequent affinity "—of 
what is commonly regarded as a punishment.’ But in 
these difierent sections of Moral Theology very often 
different phases of the subject are respectively considered, 
and as a result, we find some theologians in one treatise 
more or less ignoring technical terms that seemed all- 
important in another, and adopting new ones. 

Thus the term “incidens” is used by Lehmkuhl and 
Ballerini when dealing with error in Contracts in general 
which I have not found any reference to in their treatises 
on Human Acts; moreover, they ascribe somewhat different 
meanings to it, and neither of them agrees in this respect 
with Father Wernz. And the species called “ concomitant” 
error is, as we shall see, used by them in the Justice treatise 
in a somewhat more comprehensive and elastic sense than 
they givetoitelsewhere.* In fact themental state in question 
is by some almost consistently classified as ignorance in 
fundamental theology, and as error when treating of the 
special subjects. 

Now it would be very presumptuous for me to criticize 
adversely the generally accepted method of investigating 


‘As the subject in this last context is purely a matter of positive 
law I do not propose to deal with it; and for a similar reason I will 
not touch on the division of ignorance into ‘ crass,” “ supine ” and 
affected ” which 1s mainly of interest in connection with punishments. 

2See Lehmkuhl, Theol. Moralis, I. n. 1164, 
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the subject. It is no doubt justified by the fact that some- 
times it is only the question of right and wrong that comes 
under review, whereas at others, the additional considera- 
tion of accountability or responsibility to one’s neighbour 
claims attention. But nevertheless there are obvious ad- 
vantages—I will not go as far as to say in unifying and 
consolidating our teaching on error in the different depart- 
ments of morals—in presenting it connectedly and simul- 
taneously, instead of in isolation and piecemeal. For 
tentative or doubtful views in one treatise will be likely 
in this way to be confirmed or invalidated or, perhaps, 
modified by the settled conclusions of theology in other 
departments. 

Now the ordinary and, indeed, the most convenient method 
of dealing with the subject is first to give an exposition of 
the doctrine on error as it is laid down in the Human Acts 
treatise, and then to discuss it in the special subjects with 
more cr less reference to, and more or less as a corollary of. 
this. And keeping to the usual order, I may remark in the 
first place that ignorance and error are, accurately speak- 
ing, distinct in meaning; the former implying merely the 
absence of information, whereas the latter implies in addi- 
tion a positively mistaken judgment about the matter in 
question. But in Moral Theology it is perfectly legitimate 
to use them indiscriminately, for an inordinate act of the 
will, any more than a properly ordered one, cannot be the 
outcome of mere nescience—of a merely negative attitude 
of mind, but must be based on some judgment true or false. 
So that in morals, in their more practical aspect at least, 
it is ignorance taken, not in the strict sense, but as identical 
with error that we have to consider. 

After the division into vincible and invincible with their 
various gradations, the best known division of ignorance 
is that into “ antecedent,” “ consequent” and “ concomitant.” 
But the theologians, while being unanimous in making the 
division, are very far from being unanimous in the mean- 
ings they ascribe to these different terms, even within the 
limits of the Human Acts treatise itself. Dr. Walsh’ fol- 
lowing Suarez explains that this division is in reality a two- 
fold one; the term “antecedent” being equivocal, having 


3 De Actibus Humanis. n. 239. 
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one meaning when contrasted with “subsequent” and 
another as opposed to “concomitant.” And theologians 
generally adopt this view.‘ But St. Thomas did not do so;* 
nor does Lehmkuhl explicitly at any rate, either in his 
Moral Theology or his Casus Conscientztae, for his sole defini- 
tion of antecedent ignorance is that : “quae antecedit omnem 
voluntariam neglegentiam inquirendi de lege seu obli- 
gatione.”* But following the general method of division, 
it is to be noted that antecedent error differs from conse- 
quent in that the one precedes, while the other follows, in 
a causal sense, an act of either or of both of our intellectual 
faculties. 

According to Dr. Walsh the line of demarcation between 
the two seems to be the first act of the will, for he says 
that antecedent ignorance is that which precedes every act 
of the will, in the sense that it does not proceed from such 
act.’ Ballerini® says the point of departure of the two is 
an act of the will directly or indirectly desiring the ignor- 
ance. While others’ think that it is not an act of the will 
but the advertence of the intellect to the ignorance that 
makes the difference. But if we bear in mind the respec- 
tive effects—of relieving from culpability or leaving one 
subject to it—attributed to these classes of ignorance, the 
objection of Lehmkuhl to the last view seems substan- 
tiated. For culpability does not arise on mere advertence, 
but on advertence to an obligation and failure to carry this 
out. So in some respects Lehmkuhl’s own view’ seems 
more satisfactory. It is that ignorance is classed as con- 
sequent or antecedent respectively, according as it does 
or does not follow the advertence of the intellect to the duty 
of prosecuting enquiries about the lawfulness of the course 
of action intended and the act of the will neglecting this 
duty. But looked at in this way the distinction in question 
is not very useful or helpful, but the reverse; for it makes 
consequent and antecedent synonymous with culpable and 


* Ballerini, Opus Theologicum Morale, 1. nn. 45, 46. 
5’ Summa Theologica, 1a, 2ae, q. 6, a. 8. 

* Casus, I. n. 20. 

? Op. cit. n. 240. 

® Op. cit. n. 45. 

* Apud Lehmkuhl, Theol. Moralis, I. n. 95. 

*° Loco cit. 
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inculpable. Now the latter terms are much more appro- 
priate and significant, and there does not appear to be 
any justification for using or importing superfluous ones 
especially into a subject full enough of necessary techni- 
calities. 

In the opinion of Dr. Walsh, and also in that of those 
who base the priority or the reverse of the ignorance ex- 
clusively on the advertence of the intellect to it, the mean- 
ings of the terms antecedent and consequent would not be 
identical with inculpable and culpable; and so their 
retention is not on this account unjustifiable. They are 
simply regarded as species severally of invincible and 
vincible ignorance; or better still as one means by which 
to help us to determine whether the ignorance is vincible 
or not. 

Coming now to antecedent as contrasted with concomi- 
tant, it is within the knowledge of everyone that it is used 
to denote that class of ignorance which causes the act that 
is materially or objectively sinful; while concomitant is 
generally described as that which accompanies the sinful 
act, but does not cause it. The classical example of the first 
is the case of a man who shoots his greatest friend in a wood 
or a thicket where the light is not very good, being perfectly 
convinced at the time that the object he aims at is a furious 
wild beast. Here the error is the cause of the homicide and 
the epithet antecedent is applied to it, though it would 
appear that some such word as causal or causative or effec- 
tive would seem more appropriate, especially if agency or 
instrumentality be taken as the characteristic of it as is 
the idea of many theologians. 

On the other hand, when a man without the slightest 
suspicion that he is aiming at a human being shoots his 
deadly enemy, whom he has been seeking to kill for some 
time, his error is said to be merely concomitant. For 
though it co-exists with his homicidal action, it is said not 
to be the cause of this, which would ex hypothesi have been 
perpetrated, notwithstanding full knowledge of the identity 
of the object. Accordingly, many theologians when describ- 
ing this ignorance seem to declare it to be a non-causa.”’ 
But speaking under correction and with all reserve, I ven- 


1 Ballerini, op. cit. n. 45. 
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ture to say this may not be their meaning exactly. For on 
analysing the acts which led to the death of the enemy in 
the case, one will find that a mistaken impression as to 
the object was one of these. For there was first erroneous 
advertence to the presence of, say, the wild beast; then 
an apprehension of the necessity or desirability of killing 
it; then a purpose or design of doing this was conceived ; 
and lastly the external acts appropriate to carry out this 
design took place. So that the death of the enemy was 
based in the ultimate resort on the mistaken act of advert- 


ence to the presence of the wild beast. And this notwith- . 


standing that there was present in a latent manner, or 
even consciously and obtrusively, in the mind of the person 
in ignorance, the wish or design to kill his enemy, should 
circumstances admit of this; and notwithstanding that if 
the truth were known to him he would have acted exactly 
as he did. These venomous feelings indeed were 
grievously sinful, and showed a guilty readiness to murder, 
but as we are told in other parts of theology, we are not 
to estimate a person’s responsibility, by considering what 
he would have willed in a certain unverified hypothesis, 
but what his will did actually embrace in the circumstances 
in which he was placed. And in the case made, owing to 
the mistake, it did not embrace the external act of murder, 
which was not agpeenine to it by the intellect and which 
was consequently something non-voluntarium, though not 
involuntarium. Consequently I venture to say that con- 
comitant ignorance is a cause of the good or evil act of 
which there may be question, but not a causa sine qua non 
which is the distinctive note of its alternative—antecedent 
ignorance. 

This view I think gets great support from the fact that 
theologians are unanimous” in holding that either class of 
error relieves a person from the guilt of an act due to it 
that is materially and objectively sinful. How can this 
be true of concomitant ignorance if it be not one of the 
mental factors that issued in such act, but merely extrinsic 
to it? Again, when we discuss the obligations of one who 
has taken possession of lost property we found his obliga- 
tion of keeping it safe, and restoring it to the owner, on 


12Sec Walsh, op. cit. n. 291 
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the fact that his not doing so, if he were able, would be the 
real and actual cause of the owner’s not recovering it; even 
though the supposition be made that this would not come 
about in any case, owing, for instance, to the loss having 
occurred in an altogether improbable or inaccessible place. 
Moreover, if one malefactor steals or injures some pro- 
perty it cannot be held that he is not the cause of the 
resulting loss, even if it were certain in the event of his 
abstention, that another would have done the very same. 
That is to say, the unjust act in these cases is really the 
cause of loss to the owner, even though it be not the neces- 
sary or exclusive cause. And in the same way the error 
which is called concomitant is a real cause of the violation 
of the law of which there may be question, though not an 
indispensable cause. 

Nor am I dependent on merely inferential support to 
show the efficient character of this species of error. Bal- 
lerini,’’ for instance, though he says in one place that it 
is “non amplius causa actus,” has this a little previously 
in the same number: “ Aut agitur de actu voluntatis qui 
ponitur sive ex ignorantia sive cum ignorantia, et sic igno- 
rantia consideratur uti causa, voluntas vero ceu efifectus 
+ Si posterior hic actus voluntatis intelligatur et 
consideretur ignorantia veluti causa actus, habetur utique 
tunc divisio ignorantiae in antecedentem et concomitan- 
tem™ sed non etiam in consequentem.” And when dealing 
with contracts’ he explains a concomitant error as that 
which leads a person to buy an article more readily or at 
a higher price, which however he would have bought even 
if he had full knowledge of the circumstances. 

And Lehmkuhl in his Restitution treatise (n. 1164)** 
explains a concomitant error as that which leads a criminal 
to perpetrate an injustice with greater pleasure. Again 
in his Casus Conscientiae™ he defines this species of error 
to be that which has no influence on the action whereby the 
law or precept is violated [or observed] in the sense that 
the action would equally have been performed if it had not 

13 Thidem, n. 45. 

14 The italics in this passage are mine. 

18 Vol. III. n. 602. 


16 Kleventh Edition. 
147 Vol. I. n. 20. 
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existed. And in his Moral Theology,* in contrasting in- 
vincible and concomitant, he tells us that one is the cause 
why the person acts, “alioquin non acturus.” So that to 
his mind the point of contrast is not so much that one is 
efficient and the other not; but rather, that the agency of 
one is indispensable, while that of the second would be 
supplied from another source. 

I am aware indeed that St. Thomas can be quoted with a 
good deal of plausibility as condemning the position I 
have ventured to take up. For he says’* :—* Non quaelibet 
ignorantia peccantis est causa peccati sed illa tantum quae 
tollit scientiam prohibentem actum peccati. Unde si 
voluntas alicujus esset sic disposita quod non prohiberetur 
ab actu paricidii, etiamsi’ patrem agnosceret, ignorantia 
patris non est huic causa peccati sed concomitanter se habet 
ad peccatum, et ideo talis non peccat propter ignorantiam, 
sed peccat ignoranter secundum Philosophum, 3. Ethic. 
c. 3. 

Whether it would be straining the meaning of the An- 
gelic Doctor’s words beyond what is sometimes done in 
other contexts to suggest that they merely imply that con- 
comitant ignorance is not a causa sine qua non, I do not 
venture to say. 

Coming now to the domain of Contracts, it is clear that 
any error whether antecedent in either of the senses of that 
term that I have explained, or subsequent and concomitant, 
if such mistake be in reference to the substance or essence 
of the object of contractual consent, or is conceived so to 
appertain to it by the person in error, wholly vitiates his 
consent. In other words, whether the ignorance be studied 
and culpable or not; and whether or not it be, as it were, 
superfluous in the case. For in any of these suppositions it 
is on something wholly different from the actual object of 
the agreement that consent fails—that the will under the 
erroneous guidance of the intellect agrees to alienate or 
accept. 

Nor is it any valid objection to allege that we do not 
escape the moral guilt of actions committed by reason of 
culpable ignorance. For the prevision of the possibility 


Tn. 76. 
1° Summa Theologica, 1a, 2ae, q. 76, a. 1. 
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or probability of violating God’s law or injuring our neigh- 
bour by a particular course of action entails, if such action 
be nevertheless wantonly persisted in, insult and disrespect 
to Almighty God or a flouting of our neighbour’s right, even 
though the individual and specific malice of the act be not 
embraced by the will at all. Whereas to have any contrac- 
tual consent, the object must be in substance entertained 
by the will and given adhesion to. Of course in a parti- 
cular case the means of dispelling ignorance may be so 
abundant, and the neglect to avail of them so gross, as to 
give rise to the suspicion that the mistake was merely 
feigned. And in any case, if as a result of an abortive 
contract, damage accrued to the other party, then indeed 
if the ignorance to which it was due had been vincible and 
culpable, it would entail the duty of indemnifying him; 
if necessary, even by ratifying or standing to the terms 
agreed on under the voluntary misapprehension. 

Though this portion of the teaching on Contracts is plain 
and elementary, there is sometimes great difficulty in deter- 
mining when a mistake has reference to the essence or 
substance of some object that is about to change hands, 
rather than to some important though accidental quality 
or characteristic of it; when, in other words, there is a 
misunderstanding about a pars essentialis rather than a 
pars integralis. The elucidation of this point, too, is 
comparatively easy when the difference between the true 
andthe falseestimation corresponds with the gradations of 
nature and of actual fact. It is clear, for instance, that 
one who buys a pony for a jennet, or whiskey for brandy is 
under the influence of an error which wholly vitiates his con- 
sent; just as this is not necessarily true of one who buys 
West of England tweed thinking it is made in Cork, or of 
a farmer who, knowing nothing about the defect, buys a 
cow that has received an injury to one of her eyes. 

Moreover, even though the difference between the real 
and the putative object of consent is not, as it were, rooted 
in actual fact, but is due merely to the estimation of one 
of the parties, the invalidity of the contract can be easily 
determined, if he has definitely and explicitly, either 
mentally or externally, formulated the presence of the 
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quality about which he is mistaken as a condition of con- 
sent. Very often, however, especially in the case of those 
not particularly well versed in the psychology of consent, 
something they really hold to as a condition and an essen- 
tial of the agreement, unless it be made explicitly part of 
the bargain, will not be exactly and precisely before their 
— as a condition, but only virtually and implicitly as 
such. 

Now, to one trying to determine where a virtual, 7.¢., an 
implicit,” stipulation is vital to consent, the theologians 
are particularly helpful when dealing with the impediment 
of error in the Matrimony treatise. And it is to be noted 
that every rule they gave in this part of Theology is almost 
equally pertinent and applicable, no matter what may, be 
the contract, or the object between whose essential and 
accidental properties it is sought to discriminate. Let us 
take then the case of a man who has gone through the cere- 
mony of marriage with a woman under a mistaken notion 
as to her social** status or wealth, or in regard to some 
quality or characteristic that she was supposed to be free 
from or possessed of, and who has not protected himself 
by conditioning his consent explicitly on the presence of 
the element of desirability. Now to solve such a case the 
following rule taken from St. Liguori” seems to me the 
most useful and workable: Ascertain what is the sole 
or principal determinant of consent—the chief or only 
attraction that leads the person in error to contract the 
marriage in question; and it follows, if his mistake is in 
reference to this, that matrimonial consent is wholly want- 
ing. Whereas if this attraction be present, any subsidiary 
advantages in reference to which his expectations may be 
disappointed will be only accidental; and will by their 
absence leave his consent firm and intact, although he may 
be entitled to compensation in certain circumstances. 


8° The term virtual is also used to denote a condition that, though 
at one time clearly present to the mind, has dropped of consciousness 
but 1s still as operative and effective as if it were an actual one. 

"The condition of being a slave of course generates a special 
impediment that I need only allude to. 

%2 Theologia Moralis. de Matrimonio, lib. VY. tract. VI. n. 1016. 
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If the very abstract and improbable supposition be made 
that two attractions or two sets of attractions are equally 
balanced in a person’s mind, and have an equal share in 
‘inducing him to enter into the contract; and if there be 
an error in regard to one of them or one set of them, there 
may be room for difference of opinion as to whether his 
consent, so divided and dissipated, has the necessary force 
to generate a contract. 

The words of St. Alphonsus on which I have based the 
rule are as follows : “Sed magna difficultas est ad dignos- 
cendum quandonam error qualitatis redundat in substan- 
tiam sive in personam—Tertia regula quam tradit D. 
Thomas et sequuntur . . . . est, quod si consensus fertur 
directe et principaliter in qualitatem, et minus principa- 
liter in personam, tunc error in qualitate redundat in 
substantiam; secus si consensus principaliter fertur in 
personam et secundario in qualitatem.” Whether a mar- 
riage that may be pronounced invalid in accordance with 
such a rule is so by reason of a condition of the consent not 
being verified, or because of the impediment of error, is a 
purely technical question and a matter of no consequence. 

Much to the same effect as the rule given by St. Alphonsus, 
though not perhaps so clear, is that of Lehmkuhl” : “ Ut 
error qualitatis id efficiat ut erratum sit in determinatione 
personae, qualitas illa debuit et individualis esse-alioquin 
determinatio personae non potuit ex ea sumi, sed debuit 
aliunde fieri—et qualitas illa debuit de facto in determina- 
tionem hujus personae inducere.” Gasparri™ says : “ Facile 
potest errorem personae tunc adesse quando haec simul 
concurrunt : Quod quis velit contrahere cum persona certa 
et determinata, e.g., Maria N., quae sit absens et ignota; 
quod aliqua alia mulier praesens jactet se esse eam per- 
sonam ; quod ipse deceptus eam ducat in uxorem. . . . 
Quod si Titius in casu adducto, dum matrimonium contra- 
hit, vult contrahere cum muliere praesente, quam putat esse 
Mariam N. quaecunque tamen ea sit, ita ut dicat in corde 
suo: Volo ducere hanc mulierem etiamsi non esset Maria, 
Matrimonium valet. At si praecesserunt tractatus de 
matrimonio ineundo cum absente et ignota Maria, haec 


23 Theol. Moralis, II. n. 968. 
*%4 De Matrimonio, II., nn. 889, 890. 
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mens non praesumitur, sed potius praesumitur Titius in- 
tendisse Mariam.” 

The rules to ascertain an error affecting the person rather 
than some endowment of his or hers given by some other 
theologians, though no doubt quite correct, do not appear 
to me so apt or so useful as the one I have given from St. 
Alphonsus. For they endeavour to ascertain what the will 
has consented to, not by examining directly its motives and 
consequently the ambit of its act, but only indirectly b 
reference to the apprehension of the intellect on whic 
this act is based. However, I subjoin the directions given 
by a few of them : Sanchez, de Matrimonio, lib. 7, disp. 18, 
n. 38, says: “ Ad explicandum quando error circa quali- 
tatem redundet in errorem personae matrimonium diri- 
mentem, dico breviter id accidere quando erratur circa 
qualitatem quae certam personam designat, quae contra- 
henti prius nota non erat absque illa qualitate; nec constat 
mentem contrahentis fuisse in personam sibi praesentem, 
quaecunque illa sit consentire.” 

Schmalzgrueber, de Matrimonio, lib. 4, tit 1, nn. 450, 451, 
says : “ Prima (regula est) : quoties qualitas in qua erratur 
non determinat individuam personam non est error per- 
sonae sed qualitatis—Secunda : si per qualitatem in qua 
erratur certa et individua persona designetur animoque 
concipiatur quae visu prius ignota est, tunc error redundat 
in substantiam personae.” 

The view of Ballerini is as follows: “TIllud concludi 
debet quod tune error qualitatis irritat matrimonium, 
quando non cognoscis personam, cum qua contrahis nisi 
ex indicio et determinatione illius qualitatis; unde fit, ut 
si absit illa qualitas ab ea persona quacum contrahis jam 
contrahas cum persona alia, quam nullomodo cognoscis et 
diversa ab ea persona quacum te contrahere putabas.””° 

According to Dr. Murray” : “ Ut error de qualitate secum 
ferat errorem de persona duae sunt conditiones necessariae. 
(a) Ea esse debet qualitas quae propria est personae, hanc 
designans et a quacunque alia persona distinguens. (6) 
Persona per eam qualitatem solam cognosci debet.” Dr. 
Murray explains”’ his first rule as meaning that, if the 


*5 De Matrimonio, n. 609. 
** De Imped. n. 12. 
27 Ibidem, n. 16. 
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quality were one common to many persons, such as being 
rich, beautiful or of good family, a mistake in regard to 
it, unless it be placed as an actual or virtual condition, 
does not invalidate the marriage. But it seems to me the 
great difficulty is to ascertain when the element of desira- 
bility, though not formulated as an actual condition, ranks 
so high in the mind of the contracting party as to con- 
stitute a virtual one. 

The point emphasised by Ballerini and Dr. Murray in 
the extracts I have quoted from them, and by other theolo- 
gians as well, that in order to have an error regarding some 
characteristic of a person which would be equivalent to 
an error about the person himself or herself, it is necessary 
that the other party be not acquainted with this individual 
personally, and only know him or her through the medium 
of the attribute in question—this rule, I venture to say, is 
not necessarily true. No doubt if the person was otherwise 
unknown his possession of this characteristic would be 
always essential. But even if the person were not a 
stranger, it would not be always true that his other known 
and appreciated traits and endowments would, in the mind 
of the other party, dispense with the vital necessity of 
having the one in question, though no doubt this would 
often be true. 

To give the reader an opportunity of applying these 
rules, or some of them, I will give a case very commonly 
alluded to by the older theologians, and in regard to the 
solution of which opinion was and is pretty evenly divided. 
It is supposed to have occurred as long ago as the year 1513. 
In a certain family the elder of two sisters yr pom not 
to be very strong nor very beautiful, whereas the younger 
had both the endowments of strength and beauty. <A 
visitor to the locality where they lived, who had seen only 
the younger, sought her in marriage from her father. The 
latter replied that it was not customary for the younger 
girls of a family to marry first, but that he would 
consent to his marrying the elder girl, who would in 
every way make him an equally excellent wife. The 
young man returned home without having seen the 
elder sister, but in the course of time he sent an envoy to 
report as to her eligibility. This representative made it 
clear that it was the elder he wished to see, and the father 
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ogy to accede to his wishes; but in reality she was 
ept in the background and it was only the second that 
was introduced to the visitor. As a result he sent such a 
glowing report of the merits and charms of the elder girl 
to his principal that the latter thereupon definitely decided 
to marry her. 

On the morning of the marriage, however, he had no 
opportunity of interviewing his intended bride, either 
because he was late, and she was already veiled at the 
altar when he arrived, or as another version of the story 
has it, because he contracted by deputy. So that the rather 
delicate and less presentable sister was foisted on him, and 
he went through the ceremony with her. Having found 
out the fraud of which he was the victim, he sought theolo- 
gical advice as to the validity of his marriage. 

Those who maintain that this marriage was valid argue 
that the bridegroom’s intention could not have been directed 
towards the younger girl, seeing that marriage with her 
was expressly refused him by her father. But this con- 
tention simply proves that he could not have had the re- 
quisite intention of marrying her, even had she been pre- 
sented to him at the altar instead of the other; it does 
nothing to show that his intention was concentrated on 
the latter. Those who assert the invalidity of the marriage 
argue that the man’s consent to marry was directed ex- 
clusively to the girl seen by and reported on by his friend. 
And indeed there does not seem to be much doubt that there 
was a predominant intention and a virtual condition in his 
mind securing this. Supposing that photography had been 
in existence at the time, and he had been fraudulently 
given a photo of one for the other, it would be very hard to 
believe that he had not in mind at the time of the marriage, 
simply and solely the original of the photograph. This 
opinion maintaining the invalidity of the marriage is con- 
sidered the more probable by St. Alphonsus. 

As for the marriage of Jacob and Lia,” it is plain of 
course that it was invalid till Jacob ratified his consent 
when he had become aware of his error. His ignorance 
indeed excused him from sin; and so great an authority 


** Genesis xxix.. 16 sqq. 
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as St. Thomas’ believes that Lia was similarly excused 
owing to her exaggerated idea of the sanctity of the law 
of primogeniture and of the duty of obeying her father’s 
commands. 

In regard to the question as to how far mistakes in regard 
to what are called the bona matrimonialia invalidate the 
consent of the parties, I need only refer the reader to the 
clear and succinct treatment of the subject, based on a 
Roman decision in the January issue of this Review.** 

I turn now to the case where the error has regard not 
to something either in itself or in the judgment of one of 
the parties essential to, and a substantial part of, the 
object of the negotiations, but still to something so im- 
portant that the error or mistake is really the cause of his 
entering into the contract, whether the causa sine qua non 
or not. And the theologians say that it is the common 
and more true opinion that such ignorance, antecedent or 
concomitant, does not invalidate contractual consent. 
Because what the person in error gets or gives, though the 
contract is subject to certain drawbacks from his point of 
view, is substantially in agreement with the object before his 
mind and embraced by his will. And—outside the case of 
Matrimony at least—he can be otherwise recompensed for 
any injury done him or can get a readjustment of the terms 
in so far as they were prejudicial to him by reason of his 
mistake. 

Some say this teaching is certain if there is question of 
marriage or of any fixed state of life, such as the religious 
one; and no doubt it is practically certain. But the 
reasons advanced to prove this are not always conclusive. 
Lehmkuhl,*' for instance, proves that anything less than 
substantial error is not prejudicial to the validity of such 
contracts and engagements, by explaining that the in- 
terests of public and private security and tranquillity 
demand that they should not for any less reason be open 
to doubt or liable to be impleaded. But however the public 
good may, through the medium of a law, be able to con- 


*° Apud Gasparri, de Matrimonio, II. n. 891. 
3°Trish TiEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, Vol. X., pp. 115 sqq. 
*! Theol. Moralis I1., n. 962. 
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solidate and cement the consent of twoparties so as to render 
it irrevocable once it is given; or in foro externo dispense 
with it altogether, if there be question of the religious 
state; the public good or concern for it cannot extort matri- 
monial consent or any substitute for it. Though it may 
be maintained no doubt with some plausibility that one 
who is a party to a contract of marriage has a predominant 
intention of consulting for the public good which would 
neutralise or override any unwillingness on his part, that 
may be due to the lack of secondary advantages that he 
expected from the marriage. But I think it is better to 
defend the teaching on Matrimony by adducing reasons 
that apply to it in common with po contracts. 

Of course, owing to theoretical disputes as to the effect of 
error according to the law of nature, and also because the 
matter in the case of ordinary contracts falls so directly 
within the domain of the State, the theologians attach great 
importance to “municipal” legislation. And if this be 
taken into account English law makes the validity of secular 
contracts—onerous ones at any rate—entered into without 
substantial error perfectly certain for us. And it similarly 
puts out of court the view that contracts made because of an 
error about something secondary and accidental, not due 
to any assurances from the other party,’* are—though valid 
—rescindible; an opinion which is probable enough theore- 
tically and from the point of view of the natural law. 

If however the mistake has been caused by fraud to which 
the other party was privy, the contract is rescindible and 
the losses entailed, if any, must be recouped both 
according to the English and the naturallaw. If there has 
not been fraud in the case but innocent misrepresentation 
of a material fact, English law again makes the contract 
rescindible; and though this in the case of onerous con- 
tracts is not a dictate of the natural law, it may be safely 
followed in practice, owing to the scope and authority of 
civil legislation in the matter in question. 

Of course if, considering the defect or the absence of the 
desideratum of which one of the parties is unaware, he does 
not get value for the consideration he gives, he must in all 


32In contracts of uberrimae fidei the law is more careful to protect 
the interests of one of the parties. 
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cases be recouped proportionately., And the same is to 
be held if the error be concomitant, not only in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term—but in that read into it once or 
twice by Lehmkuh]l and Ballerini, i.e., as having reference 
to a secondary inducement to entering into the contract. 
For in this case, compensation, if there be loss on one side 
and fraud on the other, and at all events, a readjustment 
of the terms, are imperative. Such an error is also styled 
“incidens” by Ballerini,** and though Lehmkuhl* uses 
this latter term in the same sense, he apparently contrasts 
it with “ concomitans,” though the two appear to be synony- 
mous according to Wernz.** 

As for error in the Restitution tract, the case that is 
best known and in which its influence is best exemplified 
is where some one damages the person or property of one 
person under the mistaken notion that he is thereby in- 
juring another. And it is to be noted that in this context 
injury is taken in its technical sense, to denote a loss to one 
that does not bring a gain to him who inflicts it. For of course 
if it were taken in a more comprehensive sense to cover, 
for instance, theft, the object of which is in the thief’s 
possession or has contributed to his enrichment, there could 
be no questioning his obligation to make restitution, even 
though he were mistaken as to the person to whom the 
property belonged. 

But in the case of sheer wanton destruction designed to 
injure one person but in reality injuring another, or where 
one is murdered in mistake for another, the question 
whether or not restitution for the injury inflicted is due 
by the malefactor to his victim in the first hypothesis, or 
to the victim’s wife and family dependent on him for 
their maintenance*® in the second, depends on this :— 
whether an act in itself and objectively unjust towards one 
is so subjectively if the malicious intention is directed 
against some other person. In other words, is it neces- 
sary that the external act. and the internal one should 


33 Op. cit. TIT. n. 602. 

34 Theol. Moralis, I. n. 1261. 

38 De Matrimonio, Il. n. 223. — 

36 This is the very least that any theologian would require if the 
homicide were really voluntary. 
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correspond and have the same individual as their term in 
order to entail the responsibility of restitution? If it be 
held that this should be so, then the malefactor is not liable 
for the loss. But if it be true that an externally unjust act 
prompted by malice against, say, the world in general, or 
some one different from the actual victim is sufficient, then 
his obligation is certain. Lugo puts the point at issue 
felicitously as follows : “ Furtum (idem dic de alia quavis 
injuria) non potest esse voluntarium sub ratione furti, nisi 
sit voluntarium sub ratione injuriae: injuria autem non 
potest esse voluntaria sub ratione injuriae nisi sit volun- 
taria prout alicui irrogatur; nam injuria in suo conceptu 
essentiali est respectiva nec potest praescindere ab eo cui 
irrogatur. . . . Sed in casu nostro non est voluntaria 
prout irrigatur domino.’ 

Besides Lugo, St. Alphonsus and Crolly support the 
liberal view ; so although it is commonly rejected, a penitent 
could not in practice be deprived of the benefit of 1t unless 
in the case that recourse were had to the courts of justice 
against him. It is interesting to note that St. Alphonsus 
is not so lenient with a thief thus mistaken, as he is with 
one guilty of sheer destruction, even though the thief has 
the articles no longer in his possession and has not im- 
proved his position by the theft, on the ground that “in 
furto . . . non attenditur cui volueris facere in- 
juriam, sed an vere volueris rem accipere invito domino.”** 

Another relevant question is that concerning the obliga- 
tion of one who, indeed, knows that he is inflicting a grievous 
injury on another, but erroneously thinks that it is not 
nearly so grievous as it is. What is he bound to later on 
when he ascertains the true amount of it? Many theolo- 
gians say that he is bound to make restitution corresponding 
to the damage wrought, and that in embarking on his mali- 
cious course of action he is to be taken as making himself 
responsible for its natural consequences. Thus Lugo says : 
“Nam licet nescias valorem majorem quem (res) habet, de 
facto tamen vis destruere totum ejus valorem, quicunque 
sit, et vis hoc per injuriam gravem, quae reddit te dignum 


37 De Justitia, disp. 17, n. 76, 
38 De 7° Praecepto, n. 629. 
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je quasi poena, quae connaturaliter sequitur ad id quod 
acis. a 

Others maintain that he is responsible only for the 
amount of the injury to which he me ee and that beyond 
this his act was inculpable and in a true sense purely 
accidental.*° 

A further case of want of correspondence, owing to ignor- 
ance, between the internal malice of an act and the actual 
damage wrought by it occurs when someone inflicts serious 
loss on another which however he considers to be only 
slight, either because he considers his victim richer than 
he is; or because he underestimates the pain and incon- 
venience that entail the guilt of mortal sin on those in- 
flicting them; or because he is unaware that his act is the 
culminating one of a series of small injuries which have 
coalesced to form grave matter. When he has ascertained 
the truth, is he bound under pain of mortal sin to make 
restitution, or only under pain of venial sin, or is he alto- 
gether exempt from this obligation? Any view that would 
give him entire immunity is, I venture to say, put out of 
court by common sense ;** and it would be only a waste of 
time to bring theological principles to bear on it. As for 
the opinion maintaining a venial obligation, no doubt it 
is plausible enough if it be allowed as many seem to suppose 
that the raison d’étre of restitution is vindicative. But on 
any other supposition I do not think that it is tenable. For 
the internal act of the person in question covered completely 
the external damage done which was actually grave; this 
was intended and embraced in its entirety by the will as 
a serious offence against the victim, though owing to ignor- 
ance there was no serious sin in the sight of Almighty God. 

The only case where this principle would not apply is, 
if a number of small injuries have been perpetrated in 
such circumstances as have led to their accumulation into 


3° Op. cit. disp. 8. n. 63. 

**Crolly, de Injuria, n. 688. 

‘' This is not true in the somewhat similar case where the venial 
malice arises not through a misapprehension about some external object, 
but through imperfect advertence— a physical defect of the act itself. 
And although there are five different solutions of this case given, that 
denying the obligation of restitution altogether seems the most 
satisfactory, inasmuch as the act was hardly voluntary at all. 
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grievous matter without the knowledge of the sinner. And 

in such a case, though the common opinion insists that there 
is a grave obligation to repair the entire loss, the opinion 
enjoining this merely sub levi is quite safe in practice. 

It may be well to state that in the other cases I have 
discussed, no less than in the first one, there is question 
of an injury in the strict technical sense—an act of 
destruction and not of theft. For in the latter case it is 
unquestionable that the thief on ascertaining the value of 
the property would be bound under pain of mortal sin to 
restore it in its entirety; or if it is not still in his posses- 
sion in so far as he has been enriched by it, provided of 
course the bettering of his position reached the amount of 
what would constitute a grave sin of theft. 

It will be readily understood from the attempt I made 
to show that concomitant ignorance has a causal connection 
with the external act it refers to, that I do not believe 
(speaking under correction) that the obligations of the 
malefactor in these cases could be more certainly estab- 
lished, even if it could be shown that his ignorance were 
merely of this kind, and that if he had knowledge of the 
actual effect of his action he would, nevertheless, have gladly 
committed it. 

Everyone will admit, I think, that, if there has been any 
neglect at all by the criminal in seeking information or 
satisfying himself as to the identity of his victim, or the 
amount of damage likely to accrue from his sinful act, it 
must be held that he is directly unjust towards this person, 
whoever he is, or responsible for the full amount of the 
loss, however much it is. For the neglect or want of care in 
this respect that would be only a venial sin, where the action 
would be but for this quite inculpable, is much graver and 
entails much more serious consequences, if the action be, 
quite apart from this, confessedly wrong and unjust to- 
wards someone or to some extent. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that if his ignorance 
led a criminal to exaggerate rather than minimise the 
damage he has caused he would, on finding out the truth, 
be bound to measure his obligation not by the heinousness 
of his intention but by the triviality of the loss inflicted. 


Davip Barry, C.C. 























Che Beginnings of Philosophy. 


Ir there be one word more than another that has fluctuated 
in signification at different epochs of history, that word 
is Philosophy. From the most remote antiquity unto the 
present day, it is being used in senses as distinct as the 
subject matter of which it treats. Among the early Greeks, 
for instance, it signified any form of mental culture, while, 
later on, the Sophist used the same term to designate any 
serious study of the mind or its processes. In combating 
the mental degeneration introduced by the Sophists, Plato 
changed the signification of Philosophy so as to mean any 
speculation concerning the eternal essences of things; while 
Aristotle, working no doubt on his master’s definition, 
finally applied it to the scientific knowledge of things 
through their ultimate causes. Yet this connotation of the 
term did not receive universal acceptation until the Middle 
Ages, for even after the Christian era we find Neo- 
Platonists calling Linus and Orpheus the first philosophers, 
while the Christian Fathers, on the other hand, saw in 
Monasticism the highest form of Philosophy. After the 
intellecfual upheaval of the Renaissance, the mediaeval 
use of the word was accepted, at least in practice, by the 
Rationalists who evolved the thought of Descartes. From 
Kant onwards the past history of the word merely repeats 
itself. Those whose Mecca is Kénigsberg take Philosophy 
aS synonymous with Metaphysics which is defined as the 
science of the apriori conditions of the mind; while those 
who acknowledge Comte as their leader conceive it as a 
mere synthesis of all the physical sciences. The word 
“ Philosophy” to-day is applied to any exposition of 
Idealism, to any fundamental hypothesis of physical 
science, to any system of Ethics, and to the conthianihin 
of phenomena of Empirical Psychology. 


*Bacon (Noy. Org. Bk. ii. Aphorsm 2) rejects ‘‘ the position that 
true knowledge is knowledge by causes’’; but as we have shown 
elsewhere he did not carry out his theory in practice.- Cf. Irish Ed. 
Review, Nov., 1913. 
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It is obvious, therefore, that to describe the beginnings 
of Philosophy, it is essential that we should define the 
universe of our discourse with exactness. What then do 
we mean in this article by Philosophy? In which of the 
senses enumerated above do we use the term? We shall 
adopt as our standard the Aristotelian use of the term, 
viz., the independent work of Reason arranging knowledge 
in a methodical manner by means of their ultimate causes. 
Hence our task will be to seek amid the fragments* of 
antiquity the first attempts at unifying the phenomena of 
the universe by means of general causes. 


Now if we accept this criterion of Philosophy, it seems 
incontestably true that it is in the Greek thought of the 
sixth century B.c. that we must seek its origin. It is true, 
also, of course, that at this period, such oriental peoples 
as the Chinese, the Hindus, the Persians, and the Baby- 
lonians already possessed an abundance of knowledge, 
which afterwards not only influenced Greek thinkers, but 
was even assimilated, at least in part, into their systems. 
But it must be remembered that such thought was not so 
much the work of independent rational speculation as of 
mythical fancy and religious superstition. | Astronomy, 
for instance, we always associate with the Accadians of 
Babylonia, but it was founded entirely on the practice of 
magic and astrology. It was not, therefore, the SCIENCE 
of Astronomy as we know it to-day. Again, Zoroaster and 
Confucius (551-478) are names which arise spontaneously 
in the mind at any mention of the Persians and Chinese. 
Yet in spite of their undoubted erudition, neither of the two 
can be called a philosopher, for both were mere compilers 
of the sacred literature of their respective nations. Finally, 
the Hindu Upanishads attempt, it is true, to solve the two 
great problems of human destiny and the world’s origin, 
and at the same time they contain a system of Idealism 
very closely analogous to that of Fichte. But this part of 
the great Vedian literature did not exist in writing pro- 
bably until the fourth century, B.c., and the idealistic doc- 


*These fragments may be found in Mullach’s: ‘“ Fragmenta 
Philosophorum Graccorum”’’; or in Diels’, ‘Die Fragmente der 
Vorsokratiker.” Burnet’s, ‘“ Early Greek Philosophy ” contains an 
English translation of some of these fragments. 
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trine it exposes was not fully evolved until the sixth 
century of the Christian era. 

Hence, we may adopt as certain the view that the first 
elements of speculative Philosophy must be looked for in 
the Ionian School of the sixth century, B.c. But here again 
we may very easily err by conceiving Greek Philosophy as 
of mushroom growth; for even the earliest attempts of the 
Hellene at philosophising had their basis in the mentality, 
thought, and poetry of preceding generations. The back- 
ground indeed of Greek Philosophy was formed by the 
writings of Homer, Hesiod, and more especially of the so- 
called Orphic poets. These like their more speculative 
successors had the same problems to solve, but while the 
former contented themselves with rationalising the popular 
mythical conceptions, the latter relied on Reason itself to 
find the solution. Let us, therefore, go back a little and 
see the evolution of the Greek mind in relation to Philo- 
sophy. 

In Homer (c. 940-850) the human mind is still in its 
infancy—it has not yet, so to speak, attained the use of 
reason. It has begun to think, but scientific thought is 
yet foreign to it. Hence Homer is content with little 
beyond a mere description of the myth and legend of his 
day. For him, Zeus, like any other personality, 1s begotten, 
and his parentage is, therefore, assigned to Kronos, the 
king of the Titans. In time, a superior and more refined 
race of gods arise, and then Zeus, having overthrown his 
father and the Titans, reigns supreme on Mount Olympus. 
The Olympian gods have their human reflections in such 
heroes as Achilles and Hector, Ulysses and Agamemnon, 
but the poet’s eyes are so dazzled by their splendour that 
he never enquires whence they have sprung. He is content 
with the simple fact that Zeus at present reigns, and that 
his heroes live in the popular imagination. In the Homeric 
epic, there is no scientific explanation of things, and no 
attempt even at rationalising the popular myths. Yet, 
although a wide gulf of time and thought separate Homer 
from Thales, it is bridged by a mentality common to both. 
For in the first place, the Greek epic contains nothing of 
the grotesque or sensational, which is so common in Orien- 
tal myth. Homer’s intellect and genius are therefore of 
that character which will afterwards seek the explanation 
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of natural phenomena in natural causes. Again, his heroes 
are not so much mythological personalities as ethical types 
of conduct which all could strive after. Achilles is the 
embodiment of human fortitude, Hector of chivalry, Nestor 
of human wisdom, and Penelope of faithfulness. The 
poet’s men are, therefore, natural ideals to which all could 
aspire. 

I bout one hundred years later, we find a distinct ad- 
vance in scientific speculation in the Theogony of Hesiod 
(c. 850-800). Homer, as we have seen, made no attempt at 
a systematic explanation of his gods and heroes, and this 
task was left for Hesiod, an industrious peasant of Ascra 
in Boeotia, who, through family troubles, had become weary 
and bitter with life’s vicissitudes. He was thus forced to 
ask himself the time-worn question why the evil prosper 
and the good suffer, and his answer is embodied in two 
treatises, “ Work and Days,” and “The Theogony.” In 
the latter work, we have really the first attempt at reducing 
to a system the floating legends of gods and goddesses. 
In it, the poet sings how in infinite space, the visible order 
of nature arose. He tells* us how from Chaos, a confused 
mass of atoms, there came forth Tartarus, Love, Night and 
Earth. The latter then begets Kronos and the Titans; 
Kronos begets Zeus who, helped by the Titans, overthrows 
his father and reigns in his stead on Mount Olympus. 
Now it is at once obvious that Hesiod must not be regarded 
as an innovator or Modernist, for he has many points in 
common with Homer. His work is, indeed, a mosaic made 
up of the fragments of a very old system to be found in the 
hymns of the temples and the folk-lore of the people. Yet 
the mere fact that it is not an innovation shows how much 
Greek popular thought had progressed since the Homeric 
period. For if that thought had not been anxious to have 
a rational exposition of the generations of the gods, the 
Theogony would have been impossible. The circumstances, 
therefore, created the demand and Hesiod produced the 
supply. Again how much more abstract is the thought of 
Hesiod than that of Homer! Notice how, among the 
first-born of the world, he introduces such abstractions as 
Love, the first Cosmic principle. The Greek mind is 


* Hesiod, Theogony, line 116 seq. 
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beginning to rise above the human and the common-place 
and to think in terms of the abstract. The Hesiodic 
Theogony, then, marks another stage in the intellectual 
development of Greece, for it shows men beginning to 
speculate as to the origin of the gods and, more especially, 
as to the origin of the universe. 

In the Orphic* literature collected by Onomachritus, we 
see a further evolution of the speculative genius of Greece. 
It came about in this way :-— 


The age of Solon (560) witnessed not only a social and 
political upheaval, but also a religious and intellectual 
crisis. The masses were discontented with their position 
in the State, and thinkers could see no solid basis for reli- 
gion or for science in the current mythology, even as 
systematised by Hesiod. At this critical juncture, there 
spread over Greece the so-called Orphic religion. This 
system was Thraco-Phrygian in origin and was named after 
Orpheus, the Thracian poet and priest, who had founded 
the Bacchic rites. His name does not occur in Homer or 
Hesiod, but from the seventh century, B.c. onwards, he was 
considered, not only as one of the chief poets of antiquity, 
but also as the founder of civilization and religion. With 
an ethical, theological and religious code of its own, this 
system soon exercised a deep influence over the Greek mind, 
more especially as its teachers managed to assimilate the 
old popular beliefs. The Orphic Theologians now pro- 
pounded a cosmogonic explanation of the origin of things, 
and because it was thus an advance on the old Theogony, it 
appealed to the thinkers of Greece. 

Briefly, the Orphic Cosmogony promulgates a new world- 
theory, which may have been influenced by similar Baby- 
lonian doctrines. Kronos was once again the original 
principle from which came Ether and Chaos. Out of these 
two elements, Kronos formed a silver egg from which 
Pag ‘Phanes, the god of light. The latter then begat 
the world system Kosmos, which contained the seeds of 
the gods, and the further evolution of the world is merely 
the self-revelation of Phanes. It is evident at once 


‘The reference is of course to the tx Op)ixa., and not to the so- 


called ‘ Orphic Poems ” of IV. cent. A.D. Cf. Mullach, op. cit. vol. i. 
p. 166 seq. 
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that the Orphic writers have improved on the work of 
Hesiod. Yet they make use of many of his ideas and persons 
in mystical disguise. Thus, in order to conciliate popular 
thought—which would be shocked at any innovation con- 
cerning Zeus—they make him to descend from Kosmos 
(through Lyx, Gaea, and the Titans), and then to swallow 
Phanes, so that Zeus becomes the mystical force from which 
the world has to be developed anew. In what then is the 
Orphic Cosmogony an advance on the Hesiodic Theogony ! 
Primarily, the advance consists in its more natural concep- 
tion of the origin of things; for we have in the Orphic egg 
a distinct departure from the purely personal generations 
of Hesiod, and a resort to something akin to physical analo- 
gies. Again, we see the Greek mind becoming more im- 
ge with the mythological explanation of the Cosmos, 
ess intolerant of religious innovation, and more indepen- 
dent in its speculation as to the nature and mutual rela- 
tions of the gods. We have no longer a mere Theogony, 
but a Cosmogony. The next step will be to a Cosmology. 
In such guise did the Orphists appeal to the Greek, 
whether wise or foolish. The wave of Orphic fervour 
swept over Greece, and soon the votaries of Orpheus 
could everywhere be found. It soon spread across the 
fEgean to the Asiatic colonies, but, fortunately, it never 
had the same influence there that it exercised in the mother- 
country. True, its ablest defender, Pythagoras, hailed 
from Ionia, and he afterwards carried it to the Greek 
colony of Crotona in Italy. But by that irony of things 
so common in history, it was also the bright versatile intel- 
ligence of Ionia that saved Greece from its domination. 
That this should be the case is not difficult to understand. 
A rich sea-faring people like the Ionians would have been 
familiar, not only with the elegant luxury of the Asiatics, 
but also with their many and varied forms of religious 
mysticism. They would consequently be far less likely to 
be swept away by religious innovations. Their natural 
genius too would help them to pierce through the false 
mysticism of the Orphic teachers and appraise it at its true 
value. Even the Ionian masses would possess more of that 
self-reliance and independence of spirit which accompanies 
commercial prosperity : while the more educated members 
of the community would see that the Orphic system, though 
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nearer the truth than the Hesiodic Theogony, gave never- 
theless no final solution of the problems that were perplex- 
ing their minds. 

ow, what were these problems? Remotely, we may say 
that they were the two great problems of human destiny 
and the origin of the world. But these were only broader 
aspects of a number of minor questions which were daily 
calling for solution, and which were finally reducible to the 
great enigma of change. The stimulus, therefore, to the 
first philosophical reflections was this common fact of every- 
day experience. Of late, we have heard much of the new 
Philosophy of Change as propounded by Professor Berg- 
son. But we are all apt to forget that if any system has a 
right to this title, that system is Greek Philosophy from its 
very inception. For the Ionian as well as the Eleatic, for 
the Platonian as well as the Aristotelian, the great problem 
par excellence is that of Change. Actus and potentia, 
substance and accident—the root principles of the Stagy- 
rite’s philosophy—have been evoked to explain the fact of 
mutation. If there be nothing new ever in Philosophy, 
there is certainly nothing more ancient than the question 
of change. 

But what were the changes that appealed to the mind of 
the early Philosophers? Briefly, they may be called the 
physical and moral mutations of everyday experience. The 
seed is put into the ground and in due time it puts forth its 
stalk and its flowers. The nourishment we take must 
obviously change before it can be woven into the vital 
tissues of the body. The child is born: it passes through 
all the vicissitudes of youth and manhood; and, meanwhile, 
it changes in stature, in form and in knowledge. Nature 
herself is continually changing from the cold, drab night 
of winter to the warm, joyful day of summer. The state 
is now at peace, but in a little time it is in the throes of 
some awful war. The world is in fact a cinematograph— 
a series of perpetual changes, zavra per—all things are for- 
ever in a state of flux, the stream of generation and destruc- 
tion never stands still. But there was one aspect of these 
changes that struck the Ionian mind in a very forcible 
way. It was what we may call “the cyclic order” of the 
change. Thus the flower of the plant, after producing a 
seed similar to that from which it sprang, withers away 
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into its primitive atoms. The inorganic elements nourish 
the plants of the field: the brute thrives on the nourish- 
ment which it absorbs and assimilates from the surround- 
ing vegetation; man lives on the flesh of the brute, but, 
in time, the human body is reduced to inorganic elements 
again. Again, clouds are formed from the waters of the 
sea and are the material cause of rain; the rain is collected 
by stream and rivulet until it finds its way once more into 
the broad bosom of the ocean, whence its vapour is condensed 
into clouds. Human nature itself seems to be wandering 
forever in a circle, changing from the pangs of sorrow to 
the thrills of joy, and then back again into the abyss of 
pain. 

Changes such as these forced themselves on the attention 
of the early philosophers, and demanded an explanation. 
Thereupon Reason put itself the questions: what is the 
cosmic-matter, the world-stuff, the original abiding ground 
of things which outlasts all temporal change, from which 
all things come, and into which they are all again trans- 
formed‘ How does such primal matter change itself into 
particular things? And how does it change these things 
back again into itself? In other words, it set itself the old 
question : whence has the Kosmos come? Whither is it 
going ? 

The solution of the problem was first attempted by the 
Ionian intelligence of the sixth century, and with it Philo- 
sophy proper begins. It is, therefore, to the everlasting 
credit of Ionia that she produced not only the greatest 
epic of the world, but also its first Philosophy. At this 
time, she had not yet been crushed by a Lydian or a Persian 
yoke, and her children were consequently able to devote 
their minds to speculation rather than to politics. The 
distinctive characteristic of that speculation was in its early 
period its inquiry into the constitution of the universe. 

Thales of Miletus opens the inquiry. A contemporary 
of Solon and Croesus, he was not only proficient in mathe- 
matics and astronomy, but was regarded even by his fellow- 
citizens, as one of the “ Seven Wise Men,” on account of his 
practical ability and political sagacity. Moved by the con- 
stant transformation around him, he asked himself what 
was the abiding matter of which these changes were but 
the variable state. His solution of the problem, according 
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to Aristotle,” was that “water is the material cause of all 
things.” At first sight this doctrine seems so absurd that 
it is difficult to see how it is intellectually superior to that 
of Hesiod. But the absurdity is only on the surface; for 
although there are no works of Thales extant by which 
we may fathom the reasoning that led him to this conclu- 
sion, yet there are not wanting many reasonable conjectures. 
The Stagyrite,® for instance, with his usual perspicacity 
suggests that the Milesian may have adopted this position 
because he observed that all nourishment is moist, that 
moisture is necessary to germination, and that even the 
heat by which the animal organism exists, is generated 
from water. Again he remarks that this opinion was in 
conformity with that held by their most ancient Theolo- 
gians,” who taught that Oceanus and Tethys were the 
parents of the gods of nature—thus implying that perhaps 
Thales doctrine was a mere rationalistic interpretation of 
that myth. Whether considerations such as these ever 
crossed the mind of the Milesian is, of course, quite impos- 
sible to decide, but it is safe to assume at least that they 
are not beyond the limits of probability. Modern writers 
also have put forward some reasons which may have in- 
fluenced the thought of Thales. The phenomenon of eva- 
poration, for example, suggests that the heavenly bodies 
are conserved by the waters of the sea; the waters of the 
clouds return as rain, which, according to the early writers, 
pass in their turn into earth; and finally, the earth is 
changed again into the water of dew and subterranean 
springs. “ This view,” says Burnet,* “seems strange to 
us, but it may have seemed natural enough to men, who 
were familiar with the river of Egypt, which had formed 
the Delta, and with the torrents of Asia Minor which bring 
down unusually large alluvial deposits.” It is perhaps 
worth while remembering too that the universality of water 
—apart from the reasons just noted—would naturally 
appeal to an Ionian mind. As Thales gazed over the wide 
expanse of sea, and as he saw the sun sink into the all- 


* Arist. Diels. op. cit. Frag. 12. 
* Ibid. 

” Arist. ibid. 

* Op. cit. pag. 45. 

* Arist. Diels. op. cit. Frag. 12. 
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embracing ocean, he would be forced to contrast the finitude 
of the earth and sun with the magnitude of the sea. We 
need not wonder, therefore, at the statement that he con- 
ceived the earth as floating on the sea, for so it would 
appear from sea-girth Miletus. 

ut how did Thales conceive this water? Was it the 
inert matter of everyday life? Or was this matter en- 
dowed with vital force? There has been much discussion 
on this point, but it seems at least probable that it was 
considered an animated substance capable of evolving itself 
into the various phenomena of the universe. Such an inter- 
pretation would be more consonant with the doctrine of 
the later Ionians, which was essentially hylozoistic, and 
with ancient Greek thought which personified the forces 
of nature. It would explain too, why Thales considered 
only the material causes of things, without reference to 
any efficient agency; and it would give some meaning to 
such phrases as “ All things are full of gods.” 

In Thales then we see the Hellenic mind no longer in the 
swaddling clothes of sensuous imagery, but actually attain- 
ing the age of reason. It is a characteristic of Reason that 
it attempts to reduce the manifold to unity, and it is there- 
fore to the “ Wise Man’s” credit that he began that unifica- 
tion. What that material unit is, Science has not yet 
decided. The Fire of Heraclitus; the Air of Anaximenes; 
the hydrogen-atom of Prout, and the electron of to-day 
are all tentative solutions of the same problem; and we must 
confess in all humility that man is as far from a satis- 
factory solution to-day as he was in the sixth century B.c. 
If the element chosen by Thales was somewhat material in 
nature, it detracts nothing from his greatness. To have 
posited the question, and to have attempted any solution 
thereof was to open the era of Philosophy and to make 
Reason conscious of her capabilities. 

Thales’ birth, as we have seen, occurred at a time when 
the Colonies of Asiatic Greece were not only rich in mate- 
rial prosperity, but also practically free from any foreign 
domination. In 585 B.c., he accompanied Croesus of Lydia, 
probably in the capacity of military engineer, when the 
Persians made their first advance towards the conquest of 


1° Arist. ‘‘De Anima” 1. 5. 
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Lydia; and the philosopher is said to have predicted the 
eclipse which ended the battle of the Halys. But both 
Persian and Lydian knew full well that this was merely 
an armed peace, and while Croesus was seeking allies in 
Babylon, Egypt, and Sparta, Thales urged Ionia to unite 
in a federal system with Teos at its head. His advice 
was not accepted, and the Battle of Sardis in 547 B.c. saw 
the end of Ionian and Lydian independence. His old age 
was thus saddened by his country’s subjection to a foreign 
power, and his death is said to have occurred soon after its 
conquest. 

But though the military power of Persia might destroy 
the political freedom of Ionia, it could not crush the intel- 
lectual energy of the Greek mind. In spite, therefore, of 
— adversity, the work of Thales was carried on by 

is friend and pupil, Anaximander of Miletus. Born 
about the year 610, he would thus have witnessed the great 
national crisis of Ionian history. After attaining con- 
siderable proficiency in Astronomy, Geography and Mathe- 
matics, he took up his master’s work at the point where the 
latter had left it. Thales had taken the most universally 
known substance, water, as the primary element, but his 
successor could not see how such an element could itself be 
‘primary. He, therefore, sought a substance, which would 
be over and above the elements, and which could withstand 
the waste of change. The result of his thought was em- 
bodied in the first work on Philosophy (epi dicews), all of 
which has unfortunately verished, if we except a solitary 
fragment preserved for us by Theophrastus. According to 
this,** Anaximander held the principle and element of 
things to be infinite or boundless in nature. This sub- 
stance is neither water, nor any of the other so-called 
elements, but something distinct from them, and out of 
which arise the heavens and the worlds within them. Hence 
the Anaximandrian doctrine is that the world-stuff is a 
certain infinite which is called ro adwetpov. So far there is 
no difficulty. But the question arises—what is this 
toamepov? Is it something above matter? Or is it a mere 
concretion of the various finite empirical elements? Here 
we are face to face with one of the riddles of early Philo- 


™ Diels op. cit. Frag. 9. 
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sophy. The historians of antiquity could not agree on 
the point, and, since the days of Schleiermacher, the litera- 
ture on the subject has steadily increased. The results of 
research, may, however, be thus summarized. Critics, in 
the first place, are practically unanimous in interpreting 
the infinitude as a spatial property, because Anaximander’s 
object was to derive the changes of experience from some- 
thing abiding and raised above change. But here the 
agreement ends. Aristotle sees in this doctrine an anti- 
cipation of his own theory of “ Materia Prima” or poten- 
tial matter, which is, of course, infinite in the sense that 
it is undetermined. Theophrastus follows his master in 
this interpretation, and many scholastic writers accept it 
also. But even among early historians this view did not 
find universal acceptation. Alexander, for instance, 
Themistius, and Simplicius consider the dwepov as some 
thing intermediate in density between all the elements, or 
between water and air, or air and fire. The basis of this 
opinion rests on certain passages of Aristotle in which he 
speaks of the first principle as something either above the 
elements, or intermediate between them. This interpre- 
tation, however, has not found favour among modern critics 
since the time of Schleiermacher. The latter propounded 
the theory that the dwe.pov was a corporeal substance devoid 
of any particular quality, and therefore imperceptible to 
the senses. This view is now, perhaps, most commonly ac- 
cepted by critical writers of Philosophy, and Zeller’* goes 
so far as to say: “ That Anaximander’s primitive matter 
was not a qualitatively determined matter is certain; the 
only doubt that remains is whether he expressly denied 
to it all determination, or merely abstained from qualify- 
ing it at all. The latter hypothesis is the more probable 
of the two.” Yet there are others, as, for instance, Ritter, 
who conceive the amepov as a mere mechanical mix- 
ture of all things. For this conception, they rely on 
Aristotle’s* statement that his theory of primary matter 
is “what is meant by the one of Anaxagoras, and the mixture 
(Miuwa) of Empedocles and Anaximander.” These his- 
torians, therefore, divide even the earlier Ionian philo- 


‘? Zeller. “ Hist. of Greck Phil.” vol. i. p. 247 Eng. Trans. 
9 Arist. Mctaph xii. 2. 1069, 
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sophers into two schools—the Dynamists, like Thales, who 
derived things from a primitive matter by means of vital 
transformation; and the Mechanicists, like Anaximander, 
who derived them from an elemental substance by means 
of a mere mechanical separation. Although this view is 
not widely accepted at present, it seems nevertheless to 
bring the doctrine of Anaximander into closer connection 
with the Chaos of Hesiod. 

Whatever element of certainty these four theories may 
contain, Anaximander himself, at any rate, leaves us in 
no doubt as to the properties of his cosmic matter. The 
amewpov, he says,” is eternal and imperishable : it contains 
and governs all things; and in its perpetual motion it has 
brought about the world’s origin by a process of separation. 
He is thus an hylozoist inasmuch as his primal matter, by 
its own inherent power and movement, evolves itself into 
the various phenomena of experience. But what is the 
actual course of this evolution? The first'® result of it 
is the division of the two forces, heat and cold, which 
in their turn originate the fluid element, water. Then 
from this latter, there are parted off by successive separa- 
tions the earth, the air, and an orb of fire which encircles 
the whole. Here we can see the influence of Thales, for 
Anaximander makes his friend’s ultimate element the 
proximate substance from which all things arise. Thus 
fire and air bring into existence the heavenly bodies, while 
from water are generated the fishes, which in time develop 
into land animals and finally into man himself. The theory 
of evolution then is not a product of the nineteenth century, 
and we can very well understand why the successor of 
Thales finds such favour in the sight of Darwinists. 

But, he continues, as all things have arisen from the same 
boundless source, so it is ordained** that they must return 
to it in time, in order to expiate their injustice by penance 
and punishment. The ordinary interpretation of this last 
statement is that Anaximander considered individual 
existences a wrong against the Infinite which they must 
expiate by their destruction. It is thus strikingly similar 


* Arist. Diels op. cit. Frag. 15. 
18 Diels op. cit. Frag. 9. Cf. Zeller op. cit. p. 251 seq. 
18 Ibid. 
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to the Indian idea of Nirvana which absorbs the personal 
identity of the individual in that of the whole. Burnet,’ 
however, objects to this explanation because it is Indian 
rather than Greek. He suggests that Anaximander’s 
thought ran somewhat as follows: “The warm fire was 
opposed to the cold air, the dry earth to the liquid sea. 
These opposites seem to be waging constant warfare one 
upon the other, and any predominance of one over the 
other was an ‘injustice’ for which reparation must be 
made.” Without attempting to decide whether individual 
existences were an injustice to the dze:por or to one another, 
we may at least hazard the opinion that Burnet’s interpre- 
tation would make the connection closer between Anaxi- 
mander and Heraclitus. 

Finally, if the Infinite be eternal and immortal, and if 
there be a periodic destruction and regeneration of all 
things, it follows that there must be an infinite series of 
worlds. But is this series successive or simultaneous ! 
An infinity of successive worlds in the past and in the future 
is undoubtedly the logical result of Anaximander’s system, 
and here again he would be in close contact with Heraclitus. 

But it is another question to hold a plurality of infinite 
system existing simultaneously, and the weight of histori- 
cal criticism is entirely against such an interpretation. 

From this brief exposition of Anaximander’s doctrine, it 
will be easy to see the great strides in development the 
Greek intellect is making even in its earliest stages. Thales’ 
thought is evolved and enriched beyond measure by a worthy 
successor. The old mythological conceptions of the world’s 
origin have now been relegated to the abyss of forgotten 
things; and Cosmology has definitely taken the place of 
Cosmogony or Theogony. The tendency to think in terms 
of the abstract has set in, and mere sensuous observation is 
subordinated to the dictates of Reason. The Greek mind 
may still contain some childish conceptions, and a tinge of 
superstition may perhaps colour its vision, but withal it 
is here showing all the qualities of youthful vigour and 
enthusiasm. 

A kind of reaction to the daring speculation of Anaxi- 
mander is perceived in the doctrine of his successor, Anaxi- 


"7 Op. cit. p. 51. 
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,enes. Although nothing certain can be said about the 
exact date of his birth, we are distinctly told by Theo- 
phrastus’* that he was an associate of Anaximander, so 
that we may place it about the year 590 B.c. Of his work 
on Vhilosophy, only one fragment remains, but that is 
suflicient to incicate the broad outlines of his system. 

He places the ground of things in air, for “just as our 
soul being air holds us together, so do breath and air 
encompass the whole world.” His reasoning, therefore, 
would seem to se that as respiration is necessary for the 
maintenance of life, so, analogously, it must be that which 
is behind the life of the world. Here we must remember, 
that in the physics current at the time, the world was con- 
ceived as an animate organism, and that, consequently, in 
the mind of Anaximenes, it would need a principle of life 
similar to that of human beings. Simplicius” hazards the 
conjecture also that this opinion was based on the varia- 
bility of air, in order to account for the constant changes 
of nature. The philosopher considers his world-stuff to be 
boundless in its spatial extension, and perpetual in its 
rotation—two conceptions obviously borrowed from his im- 
mediate predecessor. In eternal*’ motion, it successfully 
becomes by condensation (mu«vwors) wind, cloud, water and 
earth; while on the other hand, it becomes fire by rarefaction 
(apatwors) ; for, he argues, “ when we enhale with closed lips 
the air is cold, but when it is breathed in by the open mouth, 
it is warm.”** This example of rarefaction and condensa- 
tion is, of course, somewhat unhappy, but the actual process 
itself is fruitful in ideas. Thus the earth, we are told, 
was formed first, but the constant rarefaction of its vapours 
produced a fire, which led to the formation of the heavenly 
bodies. Hence he conceives the whole universe—even the 
stars “fixed like nails in the crystalline vault of the 
heavens ”—to float as table-like discs upon the air. Finally, 
he teaches with his friend Anaximander that as the various 
hodies of the universe have sprung by rarefaction and con- 


1* Diels. op. cit. Frag. 5. 

1*Plut. Mullach. op. cit. Frag. 5. 
2¢Simp. Diels. op. cit. Frag. 5, 
21 tut. Dicls. op. cit. Frag. 6, 

*2 Plut. Mullach op. cit. Frag. 11. 
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densation from a primitive source, so thither at certain 
periods they must once again return. 

Although at first sight we would seem to have a positive 
retrogression in the Anaximenian doctrine from that im- 
mediately preceding it, yet such is not actually the case. 
For Anaximander’s drepov, and the process by which 
things are evolved therefrom, are too vague and indetermi- 
nate to explain determined phenomena. Change, growil 
and decay are explained by him on a principle of mechani- 
cal compensation, but he leaves us in doubt as to the exact 
mode of the process. Anaximenes’ work and merit lay in 
removing this obscurity, and, for the first time, the — 
manner of the world’s evolution is determined. His thought 
too is more abstract than that of his predecessors, because 
air is a more refined and yet a more definite substance than 
either the water of Thales, or the dwepov of Anaximander 
Our own highest concepts of spiritual entities are imagined 
—analogously of course—in terms of air, and even scien- 
tists like Cavendish and Priestley spoke of hydrogen and 
oxygen respectively as dephlogisticated and inflamma)ie 
air. Again, his thought is more essentially Hellenic, in 
that it conceives the world as made to the image and like- 
ness of man—the world is the macrocosm and man the 
microcosm. Finally, let us note that he is the direct suc 
cessor of Thales and Anaximander, for while he accep*s 
from the former the qualitative determination of matter, 
he derives from the latter the notion of its infinity and 
constant movement. 

Our results, therefore, so far may be summarized thus : 
Thales recognised change but attempted no explanation 
of its process. Anaximander spoke of perpetual change 
in two directions; but the specification of these directions 
was the work of Anaximenes. In other words, the Greek 
mind is, so to speak, obsessed by the idea of change. It 
is, therefore easy to see how it may go one step furthe: 
and declare it to be the only essential fact of experience. 
This was actually done by Heraclitus of Ephesus, the last 
of the earlier Ionians. Born of noble family about the 
year 500 B.c., he is said by Diogenes Laertes to have refused 
the chief magistracy of his native city in favour of a 
younger brother, because he did not like the Ephesian laws 
and administration. His life is, indeed, enshrouded in the 
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dim magnificence of myth and legend, but although this 
is somewhat unfortunate from the biographical point of 
view, it shows, nevertheless, how high a place he held in the 
esteem of his contemporaries and of posterity. His work 
“expt dvoews’ has earned for him the sobriquet of “The 
Obscure” (6 oxorewos), because of its abrupt transitions, 
its intensely pregnant expression, and its abundant use of 
imagery. fortunately, however, there are a large number 
of the fragments of the work extant, so that we can deter- 
mine his doctrine with a certain amount of accuracy. 

His starting point is that the common interpretation of 
mankind is radically wrong in attributing any stability or 
permanency to matter. The truth is, rather, that there is 
nothing in the world but constant change—like the move- 
ment of a running stream whose waters are ever displacing 
their predecessors.** For Heraclitus, then, it is a physical 
intuition that the world is an ever-running stream of 
generation and destruction, of life and death**—not that 
particular phenomena are fleeting, but that the only pheno- 
menon is change. 

Now the®® living and moving element in nature is Fire, 
for while its flame seems to remain the same, its substance 
is continually changing into heat, smoke, light, etc. Hence, 
argued the Ephesian, since all things are in perpetual 
motion, and fire is the great moving element, all things must 
be fire. Hence Fire is the world-stuff, the universal 
nourishing matter which permeates all things, and keeps 
them in ceaseless motion. Heraclitus uses various terms 
toexpress the nature of this element. He calls it lightning, 
the fire-flash, and even breath (\bvyy),*° so that he means 
not only visible fire, but also warm matter in general. 

“Tt 1s,"*" he says, “eternal and indestructible, and by a 
qualitative transmutation it changes itself into all things” 
— All things are exchanged for fire and fire for all 
things.”’* It first changes itself by condensation (or 
quenching) into water, from which springs in turn the 


8 Plut. Diels. op. cit. Frag. 49a and 9", 
*4 Thid. 

*5Clem. Diels. op. cit. Frag. 30. 
*6Clem. Diels. op. cit. Frag. 36. 
*7Clem. Diels. op. cit. Frag. 30. 

28 Jb. Frag. 31. 
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earth. ‘This process, he describes as “ the way downwards.”** 
Then the earth becomes fluid, and changes into water, from 
~ evaporation ot which ali other things are derived. This 

“the way upwards.”’’ Hence the metamorphysis of 
mother moves in a circle, and the regularity of this move- 
ment is the only permanent factor in the flux of the world’s 
life. On “the way downwards,” the various transforma- 
tions entail loss of energy and of matter, but this is balanced 
by the inflow of parts on “ the way upwards.” In fact, this 
conservation of mass is precisely what gives things the 
appearance of stability, and consequently things exist only 
because the two streams of matter meet in definite directions 
and proportions. ‘Things indeed are merely the middle 
term between opposite tendencies. Since, therefore, pheno- 
mena exist only in the ebb and flow of change, and since 
they are constantly changing from one condition to its 
opposite, it follows that they contain in themselves opposite 
principles.*’ 

Yet, on the other hand, inasmuch as all come from 
the same unified source, they must combine again to 
form a unity. Thus the world’s strife and discord give 
way to harmony and concord under the directive influence 
(Aoyos) and ordinance (8exy) of Fire. Hence the same world- 
essence conceived as the efficient force of the world’s uni- 
formity is termed \oyos or Zeus; while in so far as it pro- 
duces the various cosmical periods, it is called “ Aeon.” 
Finally, all things from time to time must go back to their 
original source, and thus there is an alternate destruction 
and regeneration of the world by Fire. 


**Dicls. op. cit. Frag. 60. 

3° Ibid, 

*! Does Heraclitus deny the principle of contradiction by his doctrine 
of opposites? Hegel invoking the testimony cf Aristotle says (‘‘ Hist. 
of Phil” 1. 282 Eng. Trans.) that Heraclitus meant ‘“‘the unity of 
distinct opposites, and indeed of the pure opposition of being and 
non-being.”” Against such an interpretation it can be argued: (1) 
The contraricty in many cases is only relative. Cf. Frag. 61 and 67, 
and Biiumker ‘‘ Problem der Materic,”’ p. 27 seg. (2) Many statements 
refer to diverse things having opposite predicates. Cf. Baiumker 7b. 
(3) When opposite predicates are attributed to the same thing they 
refer to diverse times. Cf. Diels. Frag. 67, and Zeller op. cit. ii. 26 seq. 
(“) Aristotle mercly says that some think Heraclitus taught this 
doctrine. 
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Krom the general doctrine of Heraclitus, it is obvious 
that he denies the validity of sense-knowledge, because the 
senses perceive a stability in nature, where actually there 
is nothing but change. “yes and ears,’’* he says, “are 
bad witnesses to men if they have irrational souls.” Hence, 
he despises the generality of mankind, because they follow 
the testimony of the senses, and hearken not to the voice of 
Reason. Man, like everything else, emanates from Fire, 
and his soul consists of warm, dry vapours—“ The driest 
soul is the best.’”*’ But here the philosopher falters some- 
what in logical deduction. For although strictly he should 
hold that the soul at death reverts to its fiery origin, he 
teaches nevertheless that it ultimately becomes one of the 
“demons” (Samoves), that guard the lives of men. In 
this he adapts his doctrine to Hesiodic or Orphic teaching, 
lest perhaps he should shock the religious susceptibilities 
ot the populace. In fact he seems to have carefully re- 
frained throughout the whole of his work from anything in 
the nature of a public polemic. Thus, although “the 
Ephesians would do well to hang themselves, every grown 
man of them, and leave the city to beardless youths,”** yet 
“the people must fight for its laws as for its walls,”* 
because “they the laws are fed by one thing, the divine.” 

Such, in brief, is the doctrine of one who despised 
Homer** and Hesiod,** because they were content with the 
learning of others, and had not the wisdom to know that 
thought by which all things are guided in their courses. 
From it, one can easily see how difficult it would be to 
exaggerate the importance of Heraclitus, for he has 
touched upon nearly all the problems of subsequent Philo- 
sophy. To the old question of the world’s origin, he adds 
that of the causes of change, and this now becomes the main 
problem until the time of Aristotle. Through Cratylus, 
the doctrine of the perpetual flux of matter passed into 
Plato, while the Stagyrite accepts the position that change 


*2Sent. Emp. Dicls. op. cit. Frag. 107. 
_ *Stol. Mullach. op. cit. Frag. 72. Burnet (op. cit. p. 189) has an 
interesting note on the corruptions of this fragment. 

3# Strato and Diog. Dicls. op. cit. Frag. 121. 

35Diog. Dicls. op. cit. Frag. 44. 

*6 Hipp. Dicls. op. cit. Frag. 57 (and 49), 

87 Diog. Dicls. op. eit. Frag. 42. 
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is brought about by opposites. Again, he is the first to 
deny the validity of sensitive perception, and thus he raises 
that enigma which still tortures the philosophical mind. 
Yet, on the other hand, although Heraclitus stands out in 
such bold relief, it is impossible to deny that he was in- 
fluenced by the other members of the Ionian School. Thus 
in placing earth, wind and water as the three limits within 
which the change of substance takes place, he is obviously 
taking into consideration the doctrines of Thales and 
Anaximenes. With his two immediate predecessors, he 
teaches a periodic decay and generation of the world; and 
if Anaximander regarded individual existence as a wrong 
to be expiated, Heraclitus considers such as a mere tran- 
sient phenomenon in the stream of life. 

We have coupled Heraclitus of Ephesus with the three 
Milesians, although we are aware that critics like Zeller, 
etc., do not do so. Yet there are not wanting others who 
adopt the traditional view, and the arguments in their 
favour would seem to be solid and weighty. [or all four 
are united by local ties and represent what is best in early 
Greek thought. Their aim too and method is strikingly 
similar in that they confined their attention almost exclu- 
sively to the consideration of the material universe, seeking 
to explain it in terms of matter, force and motion. Finally, 
and what is perhaps the strongest reason of all, their inter- 
dependence in doctrinal evolution is apparent throughout. 

Again, why have we limited our inquiry to the Ionian 
philosophers? Why not, for instance, also embrace Pytha- 
goras and the Eleatics? We reply that we end with Hera- 
clitus because his philosophy either clearly defines or at least 
adumbrates practically all the problems of subsequent 
philosophy. Pythagoras was not so much a philosopher as 
the founder of a religious order, and “the Pre-Socratic 
philosophy is like a dialogue which the Pythagoreans inter- 
rupt without knowing the subject under discussion.” The 
Eleatics too are mainly concerned with the problem of 
change; and if Philosophy takes a new direction in Socrates, 
it is only because the Sophists failed to carry on the noble 
traditions begun by the early Greeks. 

To Ionia, then, we owe the beginnings and the back- 
ground of Philosophy. To her we owe Homer and Hesiod— 
for he also was of Ionian stock—and to her we owe the 
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birth and development of Reason. Her children led man’s 
mind from the darkness of myth and superstition to the 
light of independent speculation. They revealed to him, 
for the first time, the power and nobility of his mind, and 
they pointed out the way to truth. Their own early at- 
tempts at philosophising may have faltered in attaining 
that truth, but the failure in no way detracts from their 
merits. Their doctrines may be erroneous, but of foolish- 
ness they have none. They are essentially the products of 
Reason ; and this constitutes their importance in the history 
f human thought. 


J. Byrne O’ConnetL, Pu.D., 
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A REPRESENTATIVE Collection of sacred Latin poetry wouid, 
we believ e, be a valued possession to students oi Catholic 
literature. It is true that the best of the poems are in- 
cluded in the Breviary, but then the study of the Breviary is 
confined to ecclesiastics, and the layman has little oppor- 
tunity of 5 he iting and enjoying the rich heritage which 
has been bequea ‘thed to the Church by the hymn writers 
from St. Ambrose to Adam of St. Victor. He can only 
form an idea of the beauty of the Catholic hymnology from 
the few hymns that are in common use in the services of 
the Church, and which appear in the prayer books. Ii 
he desires to pursue the study further the only collection 
which he will find in an English edition is that which was 
made by a Non-Catholic, Archbishop Trench, and, owing 
to the principles on which Dr. Trench made his selection, 
his volume cannot claim to be in any sense representative. 
His object in compiling the poems brought together in his 
volume was, he tells us in the introduction, to offer to 
members of the Church of England a collection of sacred 
Latin poetry such as they should be able to enjoy and accept. 
‘All hymns which imply the doctrine of transubstantiation 
or which have reference to the Vi irgin in any language bat 
that accepted by the Anglican Church have been omitted 
so all asking the suffrage of the saints, and any which 
manifest a spirit foreign to the tone of piety which the 
English Church desires ‘to cherish in her children.” The 
labour bestowed on making a collection of Catholic poetry 
with such large limitations can only remind one of the 
doubtless well-intentioned but sadly misplaced ingenuity 
of the body of players who were reduced to staging 
‘Hamlet’ with the omission of the ‘Prince of Denmark: 
The task to which the learned Archbishop set himself, an: 
the constant vigil which it must have necessitated, reca!! 
the editorial labour which Bowdler hestowed on Gibbon 
in his endeavour to render ‘that very sceptical historian 
suitable for study by families and young persons. Bowdler, 
whose name has become proverbial to denote a certain kind 
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of editing, produced as a result, we are assured, a history 
of the decline ot Rome which would no longer raise a 
blush on the cheek of modest innocence or plant a pang in 
the heart of the devout Christian. It is needless to say 
that Gibbon suffered severely in the process. In the same 
spirit Dr. Trench sets to work to ofier us a collection of 
Catholic hymns, while, as he tells us, he boldly excises the 
themes which have inspired the highest and most character- 
istic eforts of the Catholic hymnodists. As will be 
imagined, he can only present to members of the Church 
oi ingiand who are curious about such matters a sadly 
mutilated torso. He is compelled to omit from his volume 
poems which have been universally admired even by Non- 
Catholics, poems like the ‘Stabat Mater’ and the ‘ Pange 
Lingua. That, in spite of his self-imposed limitations, 
he has been still able to gather together a goodly volume 
of verse is only an indication of the rich field which lies 
at the hand of a Catholic anthologist. 

Of the Catholic poets who wrote in the Latin language, 
Dr. Trench speaks with a warm appreciation. Sacred 
Latin poetry was, as he points out, a second spring, a new 
blossoming out of an old stock, which when the Church 
was founded had put forth, or was about to put forth, all 
that in the natural course of things, and but for the quicken- 
ing breath of a new and unexpected life, it could ever 
have unfolded. The task which the word of the Gospel! 
had to accomplish in all other regions of man’s life it had 
also to accomplish in this. It was not granted to the 
Church in those early times to make or mould a society or 
a literature of its own. A harder task was assigned to 
it, heing superinduced on a society and a mode of thought 
and expression that had come into shape under different 
conditions, and of these it had to make the best use it could. 
It succeeded nobly, and there is no more striking instance 
of the successful pouring of the old wine of literature 
into new bottles than the poetry and prose written in the 
language of Rome for the service of the liturgy of the 
Catholic Church. The earliest of the Christian writers 
and hymnodists created out of the decaying Latin tongue 
a new language which is the most admirable of literary 
mediums. Their best prose has often the charm of poetry, 
while their poems have a terse sweetness and a compression 
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seldom found save in the greatest verse. The Latin Vul- 
gate, as revised by St. Jerome, was the fountain source from 
which the Catholic hymn writers drew their inspiration. 
Of the prose of the Vulgate, Francis Thompson has said : 
“ No tongue can say so much in so littie. Literary diiiuse- 
ness is tamed not only by the terser influence of the rustic 
Latin, but by the needs begotien of Hebrew brevity. Nor 
to any unprejudiced ear can this Vulgate Latin be un- 
musical.” The same poet quotes several passages from 
the Vulgate, to show that it has often an impassioned love 
liness of melody, and that compared even with the beauti- 
ful old English of the Protestant version which has been 
the food of so many of the best of the English writers, the 
advantage in music is not to the English version, but to the 
soft and wooing fall of the deliciously lapsing syllables 
of the Latin. Classic prose, even if it could have forgotten 
its self-conscious living-up to foreign models, had never 
the heart of passion for the movement which is put into 
the language by the Christian writers. The psalms as 
rendered in the Church Latin, and the finest of the hymns 
such as the ‘ Dies Irae,’ have a majesty and a cadence seldom 
‘ound even amongst greatest writers of the Classical school. 
It is only a pedant who cannot recognise that the greatest 
of the writers of the Church are the masters of a new 
and splendid style. Some flights of ‘The Confessions of 
st. Augustine’ such as the beautiful ‘Sero Te Amavi’ or 
the magnificent discourse on memory are, as Thompson 
points out, almost lyric, while the last books especially of 
the ‘ City of God’ would sometimes be no wise incongruous 
heside the ‘ Paradiso’ of Dante. The prose of St. Bernard 
rises at times into a beauty which is essentially that of 
penetratingly ethereal poetry. 

The poetry of the Christian writers does not afford us 
the spectacle so common in the history of letters of a re- 
habilitation of old forms to suit new purposes. It differs 
from the Classical Latin poetry alike in the sources of its 
inspiration, and in its modes of expression. In the first 
centuries of Christianity the adherents of the new faith 
were sometimes pushed to make use of the heathen basilicas 
almost unchanged for the purposes of their worship, but 
they did not make any serious attempt to press the old 
forms of the pagan literature into the service of the Church. 
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in the hymns intended for its ritual they shrunk from the 
associations which the use of the classical metres in their 
poetical compositions must inevitably have suggested, The 
Christian traditions could not accommodate themselves to 
the forms which had been created and grown old in the 
-ervice of the muses of Olympus. The old mythology which 
had been the inspiration of the Classical poets had crumbled 
away, and the heathen oracles had become silent. The 
tabled powers of earth and air fled, in Shelley’s words, from 
the folding star of Bethlehem. 


“ Apollo, Pan and Love 
And even Olympian Jove, 
Grew weak, for telling truth had glared on them.” 


Other natural and necessary causes operated to widen the 
breach between the Christian poets and the poets who had 
previously written in the Latin language. The great 
change which had taken place in the conversion of the 
Roman Empire of itself required new forms of intellectual 
life for its fitting expression. The Church had in its first 
vears, to use the striking words of one of its Saints, to 
teach men to burn what they had adored and to adore what 
‘hey had burned. The fact, too, that the Christian poems, 
like the Greek lyrics, were intended to be sung, made it 
desirable to escape from the rigid and cramping confines of 
the classical metres. They were not composed as graceful 
exercises in the poetic art, but were written with a practical 
purpose, and intended to be used in the liturgy of the 
Church. . 

The change from the old to the new forms of versification 
came about gradually. At first it was essayed to make 
use of the old literary forms without their having under- 
gone any essential modifications. St. Gregory and some 
of the Ambrosian writers make use of the Sapphic metre, 
but their example did not find many imitators. St. Am- 
hrose, one of the earliest of the hymn writers, took as his 
model the iambic dimeter, the least markedly classical of 
the old metres, and later writers followed his example. 
The entirely new methods introduced by the Christian poets 
in the treatment of their subject can best be understood by 
* comparison of the verses of two poems written in honour 
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of St. John the Baptist and St. John the Evangelist. The 
first is written in Sapphics and inevitably reminds one of 
the ‘Carmen Saeculare’ of Horace. ‘The first verse runs : 
“ Onimis felix, mentique celsi, 
Nescius labem nivei padoris 
Praepotens martyr, eremique cultor 
Maxime vatum.” 


Contrast with this a verse written after the new manne? 
taken from a poem of Adam the St. Victor, one of the best 
of the sacred Latin poems : 


“ Volat avis sine mela 
Quo nec vatis, nec propheta 
Kvolavit altius 
fam implenda quam impleta 
Nunquam vidit 
Purus homo purius.” 


A critic who had been bred in the correct traditions of 
the Augustan age, a Quintilian or a Servius, would doubt- 
less have stared and gasped at the poems of the writers oi 
the Victorine school, composed as they were in defiance of 
all the canons that he had been taught to reverence. But 
then if he were sufficiently large-minded to disregard the 
conventions that were fashionable in the literary composi- 
tions of his own time—a quality much to be desiderated in 
critics in all ages—he would recognise that, although the 
artificial forms and polish which were favoured under the 
Empire were absent, there was much more of the genuine 
ore of true poetry in the work of the new writers. Had the 
Christian hymnodists written in accordance with the clas- 
sical canons of criticism their poems must have suffered 
from the faults that are discernible in the best Latin verse 
compositions of the modern writers who endeavoured to 
adhere to the ancient standards of poetry, those of Sanna- 
zaro Vida and Milton. Versification in the language and 
after the manner of a dead literature must, as Lord 
Macaulay points out, be always in the nature of an exotic 
a far-fetched, costly and sickly imitation of that which may 
be found elsewhere in healthful and spontaneous perfec- 
tion. Sense and spirit are sacrificed to pedantic refine 
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ment. The natural inspiration oi the poet is lost in the 
iaboured imitation of classical antiquity, and there is leit 
only the scrupulous purity and the ceremonial cleanness 
OL the Academic Pharisee. 
The practice of singing hymns was introduced into the 
services of the Church of the West in the fourth century by 
Hilary and St. Ambrose, who imitated the custom of 
the Eastern Church where hymns had been sung from very 
early times. “ It was then first appointed,” says St. Augus- 
tine in a well-known passage in his ‘Confessions,’ “ that 
after the manner of the Eastern Churches hymns and 
psalms should be sung lest the people should grow weary 
and faint through sorrow, which cusiom has since been 
retained and followed by almost all congregations in other 
parts of the world.” The same Saint tells us how he was 
moved to tears by the sweetness of the hymns and canticles 
that he heard in the Church of St. Ambrose at Milan. 
“'The voices flowed into my ears, the truth distilled into 
my heart, I overflowed with dumb affection and was happy.” 
Afterwards when Augustine is cast down with sorrow for 
the death of St. Monica, his grief is not a little softened 
as he remembers “those true verses of Thy Ambrose,” the 
beautiful hymn, ‘ Aeterne Rerum Conditor.’ To the time 
of St. Ambrose is to be referred the first use of the ‘ Te 
Deum,’ the Church’s splendid hymn of thanksgiving, which 
is ascribed by some to St. Ambrose himself. Saint Ambrose 
was the undoubted author of three beautiful hymns, 
‘Aeterne Rerum Conditor, ‘Veni Redemptor Gentium’ 
and ‘Tam surget hora tertia. During the centuries that 
followed successive writers, doctors of the Church, school- 
men, monks and even monarchs occupied themselves in the 
composition of hymns. Saint Bernard of Clairvaux, the 
‘Doctor Mellifluus, who has been called the last of the 
fathers, found leisure during his remarkably busy life for 
the cultiv ation of poetry as well as theology. Saint Thomas 
of Aquinas, ‘the Angelic Doctor.’ the greatest figure in 
medieval thought, is the author of the ‘Lauda Sion’ and 
the ‘Pange Lingua.’ Saint Bonaventure, ‘the Seraphic 
Doctor,’ has written a fine psaltery of the Virgin. One 
of the most beautiful of our hymns, the ‘Veni Sancte 
Sviritus, has a king, Robert the Second of France, for its 
author, and the ‘ Veni Creator Spiritus’ is ascribed to the 
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Emperor Chariemagine. Jacopone Da Todi, a Franciscan 
lay brother, is the author of the ‘Stabat Mater.’ The ari 
found its highest perfection in the hymnologists of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Adam de St. Victor and 
the writers of the Victorine school, whose best poems have 
a richness of melody that is scarcely anywhere surpassed. 
It is with this school of writers, too, that the period of the 
great hymnologists comes toanend. At the period of the 
revival of the study of ancient learning the great enthu- 
siasm which was brought to the reading of the Latin and 
Greek authors made the classical models once more fashion- 
able, and offence was taken at any attempt to deviate from 
the classical standards of composition. Learned church- 
men took exception to the unmetrical hymns used in the 
liturgy, and many of them were unfortunately recast. 
Pope Leo the Tenth ordered that the whole body of hymns 
in use in Rome should be reformed. With the exception 
of a few, the old hymns were to be made conformable to the 
strict laws of prosody and Latinity. That much of their 
grace and beauty was lost in the process may be seen from 
a comparison of the later versions with the originals. The 
‘Ave Maris Stella,’ the ‘Stabat Mater.’ the ‘ Dies Irae,’ the 
hymns of St. Thomas, and two of Saint Bernard fortunately 
escaped unchanged from the hands of those to whom the 
task of reformation was entrusted, 

In a contrast which he makes between Pagan and Mediz 
val religious sentiment in his ‘ Essays in Criticism,’ Matthew 
Arnold remarks that the poetry of paganism lived by the 
senses and understanding, and that the poetry of Medizval 
Christianity lived by the heart and imagination. The 
distinction fairly well describes the difference between the 
two schools. The Catholic poets of the middle ages do 
not seek to offer us a reasoned explanation of the mysteries 
of the faith, or a species of rhymed theology, but occupy 
themselves, almost entirely, in enforcing the appeal which 
Christianity makes to the human heart. ‘Cor ad cor 
loquitur. They do not trouble themselves with the fine 
distinctions and subleties of the schools, but are content to 
set forth the great central truths of religion in poems that 
are beautiful in thought, piety and expression. As Saint 
Thomas of Aquinas found his best school of philosophy in 
the contemplation of the crucifix, the medieval hymn 
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writers find their inspiration in the thoughts awakened by 
the fundamental tenets of the Christian faith, the Incarna- 
tion, the Passion, the Final Judgment, the Trinity, the 
Eucharist; and their poems are the expression in simple 
and natural language of the praise and thanksgiving which 
the consideration of these great mysteries have awakened 
in Sincere and devout minds. In a iew instances, indeed, 
the later poets make an attempt to reconcile the mystical 
and speculative tendencies, the ‘sweetness and light’ of 
the medizeval schools, and the poems of the Victorine schoo! 
show a great power in didactic theology and a great in- 
genuity in the field of mystical interpretation. In general, 
however, the writers of sacred Latin poetry do not concern 
themselves with the reasoning and speculation of the 
scholastic philosophy, but are content to make their appeal 
to the heart rather than to the intellect. | Their poems 
require no effort for their comprehension and appreciation, 
and persons to whom a comparatively simple passage from 
one of the classical poets would present difficulties can 
understand the popular Latin of the hymns of the Church, 
and appreciate their spirit and charm. 

These old Latin hymns are as characteristic a product 
of the great ages of the Church, as the Cathedral of Char- 
tres or the Abbey of Westminster. The ardent and living 
faith of the centuries that gave birth to the Crusades and 
the great religious orders also mirrors itself in these splen- 
did songs of Catholicism. The liturgy of the Church owes 
much of its characteristic beauty to them, and they have 
come to occupy the same honoured place in her ritual that 
the psalms of David did in the services of the Hebrews. 
On account of their singular sweetness, devotion and sim- 
plicity they have endeared themselves to many generations 
of Christians. There is no better evidence of the strength 
and universality of their appeal than the fact that men 
of gifted and poetic minds, who did not owe any allegiance 
to the Church, have admired them greatly, have set them- 
selves to the task of translating them, and have had on 
their lips at the supreme moment of their lives the simple 
and pious accents in which Catholic hymn writers have ex- 
pressed their faith in Divine Providence and their hope of 
eternal salvation. In his life of the Earl of Roscommon, 
the only singer ‘who boasts unspotted bays’ in the corrupt 
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age of Charles the Second, Dr. Johnson tells us that as the 
poet expired “he uttered with an energy of voice that ex- 
pressed the most fervent devotion two lines of his own 
version of the ‘ Dies Irae’ 


My God, my Father, and my Friend 
Do not forsake me in my end.” 


Lockhart relates that as Sir Walter Scott lay dying those 
who stood round his bedside heard him reciting verses of 
some of the magnificent hymns of the Catholic ritual, 1 
which he had always delighted. “We very often heard dis- 
tinctly the cadence of the ‘ Dies [rae’ and I think the very 
last stanza that we could make out was the first of a still 
greater favourite : 


Stabat Mater dolorosa 
Juxta crucem lachrymosa, 


Dum pendebat filius.” 


The word * inspired,’ which has become so cheapened by 
its application to poetry of all kinds, may with truth be 
applied to these great hymns. The praise which a con- 
temporary writer gives to the author of the ‘ Veni Sancte 
Spiritus ’ might be fittingly given to more than one of the 
Catholic hymn writers who wrote in Latin. In the com- 
position of these sacred songs the poet appears “ caeleste 
arg dulcedine fuisse perfusum interius, qua Spiritu 

Sancto Auctore, tantam eructat verbis adeo succinctis 
suavitatem.” The Spirit which had of old purified Isaiah’s 
lips with fire descends once more on these singers of the 
new dispensation. 


J. M. Fioop, B.L. 














Che Position of Irish Catholics During 
the Reign of James |. 


Ir might be thought by some that the vigorous measures 
taken by Elizabeth to enforce the Acts of Royal Supremacy 
and of Uniformity should have succeeded in driving the 
Catholics from public life and in establishing Pro- 
testantism as the official religion of Ireland. Such a view, 
however, would be strangely out of harmony with the facts. 
In the North and West Protestantism had made hardly 
any progress, while in all the leading cities and towns of 
the South the mayors and members of the corporations 
were still strong Catholics. Stranger, still, in spite of the 
law obliging all officials to take the Oath of Supremacy 
many of the judges and recorders made no secret of the 
fact that they were attached to the old religion. The truth 
is that never since the opening of Henry VIII.’s reign had 
English power in Ireland stood in such risks of complete 
extinction as during the last few years of Elizabeth’s 
government. Had the Catholic noblemen of the Pale and 
of the South thrown in their lot with Hugh O’Neill, had 
the Spanish forces despatched to his assistance effected a 
landing on the northern or north-western shores, or had 
O’Neill turned a deaf ear to the urgent entreaties from 
Kinsale, and contented himself with playing a waiting 
game, the nine years’ war might have produced very dif- 
ferent results. The Irish Treasury was depleted; the army 
was in an almost hopeless condition, and Mountjoy was 
at his wit’s ends to escape from the fate that had befallen 
Essex when the news of O’Neill’s readiness to make terms 
and the death of Queen Elizabeth put an end to his 
anxieiies. 

The Anglo-Irish nobles in Leinster and Munster and the 
inhabitants of cities like Waterford, Cork, and Limerick 
had been induced to take the side of Elizabeth against 
O’Neill, or, at least, to remain neutral in the struggle, by 
the tacit toleration granted totheir religion. But they were 
not content with mere toleration. So long as the Protes- 
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tants, who at that period formed only the one-twentieth 
of the population,' were allowed to hold possession of the 
cathedral, churches, and church property, it could hardly 
be expected that the Catholics would be satisfied with their 
lot. So long as Elizabeth reigned they were not unwilling 
to practice their religion in private, but they were deter- 
mined to make an effort to secure redress as soon as she 
had disappeared from the scene. 

Elizabeth died on the 24th March, 1603, and immediately 
James VI. of Scotland was proclaimed King. Letters were 
despatched at once to Ireland to announce his succession, 
and were received by the Privy Council in Dublin on the 
6th April.* So soon as the news of Elizabeth’s death 
spread through the country even the Anglo-Irish Catholics 
were filled with new hope. Was not the new Kirg the 
son of Mary Queen of Scots who was supposed to have 
died a martyr’s death, and had he not manifested on more 
than one occasion his leanings towards the old religion by 
entering into communications with the Pope and with 
Catholic sovereigns on the Continent! Everywhere, in 
Dublin, Drogheda, Kilkenny, Waterford, Cork and Lime- 
rick, Masses were celebrated publicly; the clergy, both 
secular and regular, donned their ecclesiastical dress and 
appeared once more in the public thoroughfares, and in 
some cases the cathedrals and churches which had been 
handed over to the Protestants were seized by those to 
whom they rightly belonged. 

A very full account of the proceedings during these days 
in Waterford was given by Dr. James White, vicar- 
apostolic of Waterford and Lismore,’ and what happened 
in Waterford may be taken as typical of the scenes enacted 
in most of the cities and towns of Leinster and Munster. 
When news of the death of Elizabeth reached Waterford 
the vicar-apostolic took possession of the Church of St. 
Patrick in which, the ceremony of reconciliation having 
been gone through, Mass was celebrated on the next morn- 
ing amidst general rejoicing. The people, however, were 
not satisfied, and could not be, so long as their cathedral 
remained in the hands of the heretics. In accordance with 


Cal. State Papers Ireland, James 1, Vol. IIL, 548. 
®* Ib. 1., 10. 


* Cambrensis Eversus (Kelly), Vol. TIL, Appendix I. 
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the demands of the Catholic body Dr. White took into his 
charge the keys of the cathedral of the Holy Trinity, and 
set about having it prepared for the great ceremony that 
was to take place on the following day. Early in the 
morning the bells of the city rang out a joyful peal. The 
mayor of the city, the magistrates, the members of the 
corporation, the local magnates and thousands of the 
citizens wended their way to the cathedral where a solemn 
Mass was sung. An announcement was also made that in 
acting as they had done the people of Waterford merely 
wished to let the new King know that they were Catholics, 
and that Catholics they intended to remain. A_ notice, 
embodying this declaration, was signed by those who were 
present, for transmission to the deputy. In the evening 
James I. was proclaimed King amidst general rejoicing, 
and the Te Dewm, Compline, and the Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin were chanted in the cathedral in honour of the new 
King. 

When news of what had taken place in Waterford spread 
through the country the people flocked in thousands from 
the outlying districts to witness for themselves the joyful 
sight, and messengers were despatched to the vicar- 
apostolic asking him to come and do in other centres what 
he had done in Waterford. In Clonmel, Kilkenny, Ross, 
Wexford, Carrick-on-Suir, Cashel, Fethard, Cork, Cloyne, 
and Limerick the Catholics took possession of the prin- 
cipal churches, and in some cases the religious orders set 
up their communities in the houses from which they had 
been expelled. In Cork, especially, it was reported, the 
condition of affairs was decidedly serious. The recorder, 
the mayor, and the members of the corporation led the 
movement. According to the reports forwarded to Dublin 
formidable preparations had been made to defend the city 
against the King’s troops until full freedom of worship was 
guaranteed, and as most of the military stores in the South 
were in Cork, there was good reason to fear that the move- 
ment might succeed. 

Without waiting for instructions from London the 
deputy determined to make a tour of the disaffected dis- 
tricts. The army in Ireland was small and but poorly 
equipped for taking the field, and it was feared that unless 
energetic measures were taken at once to reduce the dis- 
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contented to subjection, a new and more costly rebellion 
might soon be in full swing. Accompanied by the Pro- 
testant Bishop of Meath, Chichester set out from Dublin for 
Kilkenny, which he reached on the 29th April. There he 
summoned before him the mayor and — citizens 
of Kilkenny, whom he reproved for their boldness in taking 
possession of the churches, but as they pleaded guilty they 
were allowed out with the promise of pardon. On the Ist 
May the forces of the deputy pitched their camp within 
three miles of the city of Waterford, and messengers went 
out from the city to arrange the terms of submission. 
At the request of the deputy Dr. White visited the camp to 
explain his conduct. He went in state, accompanied by 
Thomas Lombard, a Cistercian monk, and a nephew of the 
celebrated Archbishop of Armagh. MHaving paid his 
respects to the deputy Dr. White professed his complete 
loyalty to the King, and explained that, in doing what he 
had done, he never intended to take from Cesar what was 
due to Cesar. If devotion to the Catholic religion was 
a proof of treason he was willing, he asserted, to confess 
himself to be a traitor, but he denied indignantly that he 
had ever sinned against the King or against any law 
sanctioned by the King. In reply to this the deputy asked 
whether it was lawful in any circumstances for a subject 
to take up arms against his lawful sovereign. The vicar- 
apostolic, realising fully the difficulty of answering a ques- 
tion formulated in such a vague manner, professed his 
willingness to reply provided he were asked whether 
de facto it was lawful for any subject of James I. to take 
up arms against the throne; but the deputy insisted that 
an answer should be given to his question, and as Dr. 
White failed to satisfy him on this point he was dismissed. 
The legal assessors were instructed to draw up a proclama- 
tion declaring that Dr. White, the clergy both regular and 
secular who supported him, and all their aiders and abettors 
were guilty of treason. On the following day, however, an 
arrangement was arrived at, whereby it was agreed that the 
churches should be handed over again to the Protestants, 
though until further notice Catholics were permitted to 
hold their services in private houses without any inter- 
ference from the government officials. In Cork the situa- 
tion was much more critical. The citizens were prepared 
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to defend the city, it was said, and to repel force by force. 
But on the arrival of Chichester the mayor, the recorder, 
and the principal members of the corporation went forth 
to meet him at Shandon Castle, and presented him with 
the keys of the city. The deputy, who was in mortal terror 
lest a Spanish force might make its appearance before the 
disturbance should be quelled, was delighted to find that 
he might expect no resistance. In return for this he was 
willing to promise that no religious persecution should be 
— until the King had taken occasion to explain his 
policy. 

For so far James I. had given no indication of the reli- 
gious policy which he intended to pursue in Ireland. Both 
de went to work in good earnest and at once to in- 

uence his decision. Hugh O’Neill had been invited already 
to come to London to arrange the final terms of his sub- 
mission, and the Anglo-Irish of Leinster and Munster 
determined to send representatives to London to lay their 
grievance before the King and council. The official Pro- 
testant party, however, took steps to prejudice the mind of 
his Majesty against the Irish Catholics by representing 
to him that the demand for religious toleration was only 
veiled disloyalty, that both the native Irish and the Anglo- 
Irish were much more attached to Spain than to England, 
and that the religious movement in the South and East 
would have developed into rebellion had it not been for the 
energetic measures taken by the deputy to secure its sup- 
pression. The Protestant Archbishop of Dublin and the 
Bishop of Meath hastened to warn the King that the priests 
and the friars had fomented the trouble in Ireland during 
the closing years of Elizabeth’s reign, and that the Catholic 
noblemen of the Pale, though they had held themselves 
aloof from the rebellion, were really rebels at heart. “ But 
this rebellion,” they added, “having happily been 
defeated, to the shame and confusion of those who either 
kindled or maintained the same, they (the Bishops) adver- 
tised the King that the priests and discontented gentry of 
the Pale, finding that their plots had miscarried in the 
hands of the traitors, do now fall to new consultations to 
bring about their designs. Misled by their priests, some 
of the cities and towns of Munster, as his Majesty is already 
informed. have attempted, in violation of the laws of both 
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kingdoms, to set up their idol and supremacy of Rome; 
some others in the Pale, in violent manner have committed 
a like offence; and the rest, more wily, and therefore more 
dangerous, have of late met in public consultations, and. 
are selecting solicitors to be sent to the King to lay before 
his Majesty some supposed wrongs. Their chiefest cause 
of repair, however, to the King is to obtain free liberty and 
exercise of their conscience. They have to inform the Kin 
that the men selected to follow this negotiation, thoug 
they are instructed to apply for the renewing of charters 
poe such other suits as might well become the solicitations 
of honest subjects, yet they are such as, besides their wilful 
obstinacy in matters of religion, are well known to them 
and the rest of the Council to be men of a turbulent and 
malcontented disposition. . . . But the chief matter 
and subject of their mediation is the exercise of their 
Romish religion. But the Lord be praised, there is no man 
living this day in Christendom, that can better dis- 
cern what agreement there is like to be between light 
and darkness, and between the glorious Gospel of 
Jesus and the superstitious idoltary of Antichrist, than 
his Majesty. . . . . They, therefore, beseech the King 
that he will now, even in the morning of his reign, give 
some signification in this miserable kingdom how unwel- 
come such suits and suitors shall be, and how ready his 
Majesty is to maintain the true worship of Jesus Christ. 
And remembering how ready these people are to take ad- 
vantage of the least connivancy, they hold it to be a far 
better course that even at the first these people may under- 
stand that his Majesty will never permit and suffer that 
which in his godly zeal he so much abhors; calling to remem- 
brance the dangerous effects which former connivancy in 
this case had lately wrought in the whole province of 
Munster. They leave it to his Majesty to devise some 
means to prevent the plots and aims of these priests, semi- 
naries, and Jesuits, hdd daily come from beyond the seas, 
teaching openly that a king wanting the Pope’s confirma- 
tion is not a lawful king, and that in the cause of their 
religion and for defence thereof, they may lawfully take 
arms against their prince.” 


* Cal. State Papers 1., 60. 
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About the same time Edward Sotherne, a Protestant 
minister, reported that he had met two friars in Navan 
dressed in their habits and going openly from house to 
house. He, the minister, inquired of the younger of the 
two if he were a scholar, whereupon the elder replied : 
“$i ille non est, ego sum,” adding that he did not know 
what right such a man as Sotherne had to put such ques- 
tions or to show himself in the country. Sotherne justified 
himself by alleging the favour of the King and the license 
of his ordinary. The friar “answered in a storm poke: 
‘Rex, Rex, habes regem!’ I (Sotherne) said : ‘ Deo gratias, 
regem habeo.’ He demanded : ‘Quo nomine appellat?’ I 
replied: ‘Jacobo. ‘O, quoth he, ‘Rex Scotiae.” I 
answered : ‘ Etiam et Franciae et Hiberniae.’ He replied : 
‘Est hereticus; pereat tecum, cum omnibus illis qui re- 
ceperunt auchtoritatem ab illo.” Sotherne immediately 
charged the friar with high treason, but the mob gathered 
around and acted in such a threatening manner that 
Sotherne was glad to make his escape without effecting any 
arrest.° Another informer, named Snooke, reported that 
“on Saturday last Mr. George Caddell asking him what news 
out of England, he (Snooke) told him he heard none, then 
Caddell said: I pray God send us good news, and God 
send that we may enjoy the old religion, he (Snooke) said 
the King was a Protestant; then Caddell replied, if we 
might not enjoy the old religion he did think the King 
would not reign long, for he did think that he will be 
poisoned.” Still another announced that at a meeting of 
the gentlemen of Meath held behind the old abbey of Navan 
Robert Rochford, of Kilbride, declared “ that now was the 
time to send agents into England, for in the queen’s time 
all matters were patched up for the present time without 
respect for the time to come, and that her council were but 
hirelings.”® By reports such as these it was hoped to rouse 
the wrath of the King against the Catholics of Ireland, 
and to secure that their agents would receive an unfavour- 
able reception in London. 

Notwithstanding the opposition of the officials in Ireland 
the Anglo-Irish Catholics continued to make arrangements 
for sending over deputies to represent their grievances to 

5 Tb. 62. 

* Ib. 69. 
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the new sovereign. Amongst the laymen selected to go 
from Leinster were Patrick Barnewall, Sir Garett Aylmer, 
Henry Burnell and Robert Rochford.’ These agents 
arrived in London in July,* at the time when Hugh O'Neill 
was endeavouring to secure the redemption of the pledges 
that had been made to him before he laid down his arms. 
They presented a memorial in the name of their co-reli- 
gionists in which they demanded: (1) that the debased 
coin should be recalled; (2) that some of their body should 
be admitted into the Irish administration ; and (3) that full 
liberty of worship should be granted to the Catholics of 
Ireland. The memorial was presented to the King by Hugh 
O’Neill, but the King refused to make any concession, and 
declared publicly that he would never consent toleration 
to any form of religion other than that which he professed. 
The agents of the Irish Catholics, undaunted by such an 
unfavourable reception, pressed their claims with such 
energy that two of their principal men were committed to 
the Tower, and four others to various prisons in London.” 
At the same time in secret conferences with some of the 
delegates he informed them that, though he would be 
pleased if they conformed to his own religion, he 
would never force them to forsake their own.” 
But though the King refused to grant full liberty of wor- 
ship to Irish Catholics he gave little indication of complying 
with the wishes of the government party in Ireland by 
undertaking a wholesale persecution of the clergy, or by 
insisting on the attendance of the laity at Protestant ser- 
vices. The Ascendancy gang, disappointed but not dis- 
heartened, multiplied their efforts. o a memorial drawn 
up for the guidance of the King and his ministers it was 
urged that if the King wished to secure a thorough re- 
formation of his kingdom of Ireland he must insist : (1) 
“that a learned ministry be planted and the abuses of the 
clergy be reformed; (2) that all titulary bishops, Jesuits, 
seminaries [seminary priests], friars, and Romish priests 
be banished the realm, except that they will reform them- 
selves, and that none do receive or succour them upon great 


7 White's Narrative \.c. 541. 
8 Arch. Hib. Ii1., 250. 

® 7b. 83, 257. 
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pain of imprisonment without bail, and fines to be imposed 
on them, as shall be thought meet; (3) that no lawyer do 
plead at the bar or at the council-table, except he usually 
do frequent the church at times of God’s divine service, or 
otherwise to be put from his practice; (4) that all sheriffs, 
mayors, justices of the peace, recorders of citizen towns, and 
all other officers be sworn to the supremacy and go tc 
church; (5) that all courts of justice be reformed; and (6) 
that all the justices and all officers in every court do come 
to the church and take the oath of supremacy or otherwise 
to be separated from his office.”** 

In November, 1603, Sir John Davies, a Welshman, who 
had attracted the favourable notice of the King by a poem 
on the immortality of the human soul, was sent over to 
Ireland as Solicitor-General, and acting on the instructions 
he received before leaving London he furnished quite a 
number of valuable reports on the state of the country, 
and on the steps that should be taken to reduce it to sub- 
jection. His views on the Protestant Church in Ireland, 
contained in one of his earliest letters from Dublin, are 
decidedly interesting. “First,” he writes, “touching the 
state of religion here, there are ten archbishops, and under 
them are or should be twenty bishops at least. Has per- 
used the book of first fruits, wherein the spiritual livings 
are all numbered and valued, and finds the dowry of the 
church to be very great; but is informed by such as are 
both wise and honest, that the churchmen for the most part 
throughout the kingdom are mere idols and ciphers, and 
such as cannot read, if they should stand in need of their 
clergy; and yet the most of those, whereof many be serving 
men and some horseboys, are not without two or three bene- 
fices a-piece, for the Court of Faculties doth qualify all 
manner of persons and dispense with all manner of non- 
residence and pluralities. And yet for all their pluralities 
they are most of them beggars, for the patron or ordinary 
or some of their friends, take the greater part of their pro- 
fits by a plain contract before their institution, so that many 
gentlemen, and some women and some priests and Jesuits, 
have the greatest benefit of our benefices, though these poor 
unlettered clerks bear the name of incumbents. Nay (that 


1 Cal. State Papers ¥., 134. 
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which is almost incredible, but I heard it of one that hath 
a place of special credit in this kingdom), the agent 
or nuncio for the Pope that lieth lurking here in this land, 
hath £40 or £50 a year out of the profits of a parsonage 
within the Pale. But for an example of pluralities the 
Archbishop of Cashel [Miler Magrath] is worthy to be 
remembered, having now in his hands four bishoprics, 
Cashel, Waterford, Lismore, and Emly, and three score and 
seventeen spiritual livings besides. Should corrupt his 
Lordship | Cecil] too much if he should tell him how they 
disinherit their churches by long leases, there being no such 
laws as are in England to restrain them. But what is the 
effect of these abuses! The churches are ruined and fallen 
down to the ground in all parts of the kingdom. There is 
no divine service, no christening of children, no receiving 
of the Sacrament, no Christian meeting or assembly, no, not 
once in a year; in a word, no more demonstration of religion 
than among Tartars or cannibals.” 

To put an end to such a sad condition of affairs, Davies 
admitted that the privy council in England had done well 
by ordering that a survey should be made of the church 
within the Pale. Had the council seen that the 
making of this survey should be entrusted to reliable 
men the result might have been good, but since 
it had been decided that the survey should be entrusted 
to the Protestant bishops he had no hope that it would 
remedy the abuses. “ He knows well that none can certify 
the abuses of the church more truly than they [the bishops }, 
for some of them are privy and party to,them; but he doubts 
whether they will not deliver such a verdict as the country 
churchwardens are wont to do when they are visited by the 
archdeacon. ‘Omnia bene’ when the verdict should be 
‘Omnia pessime. But if the business is to be really per- 
formed, let visitors be sent out of England, such as never 
heard a cow speak and understand not that language, that 
they may examine the abuses of the Court of Faculties, of 
the simoniacal contracts, of the dilapidations and disherison 
of the churches; that they may find the true value of the 
benefices and who takes the profits and to whose uses; to 
deprive these serving men and unlettered kern that are 
now incumbents, and to place some of the poor scholars of 
the college [Trinity College] that are learned and zealous 
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Protestants; to bring others out of that part of Scotland 
that borders upon the North of Ireland, which he is in- 
formed can preach the Irish tongue; to transplant others 
out of England and to place them within the English 
Pale.””’ 

Notwithstanding this protest of Davies the Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin and the Bishop of Meath were ap- 
pointed to make a survey of the church in the Pale. Ina 
letter, accompanying their formal report, they recommended 
that for the future no cleric should be admitted to any 
benefice worth £30 a year unless he was already a master of 
arts in the university, a professed student in Divinity, and 
aminister. This, they thought, would be one obvious means 
of securing a learned clergy, but they did not believe that 
in itself sufficient. “Some other things must first be done 
before this godly purpose can take effect; for if his High- 
ness should send over one hundred learned preachers into 
the several parts of this realm, to be placed in the cities 
and port-towns (which are the fittest place for them), and 
shall not first lay down some course, that this untoward and 
backward people, wilfully carried from true religion, may be 
drawn to hear their sermons, they shall but lose their 
labours; all in a manner (unless it be a few of the English) 
refusing to hear the voice of the charmer, charm he ever 
so sweetly. Again, if this people be allowed to keep in 
their houses seditious Jesuits and seminary priests, which 
lull them asleep in idolatry, superstition, and deeply feed 
and possess their hearts with foreign hopes, being enemies 
to the state, and known dangerous instruments to stir up 
all kind of mischief, they (the bishops) cannot conceive how 
the wished effect can follow. They remind their Lordships 
[the English privy council] of the rooted backwardness and 
wilful obstinacy of this people, and of their keeping in 
their houses of these dangerous instruments, and they, in 
the name of God, entreat and beseech them plainly to repre- 
sent this to his Majesty, that in his princely wisdom and 
royal authority he may prescribe some course to compel this 
people at least to yield their presence to the hearing of the 
word, for albeit they neither wish any violence or extremity 
to be used, and do detest and abhor all corrupt courses to 


12 Ib. 142 (Feb. 1604). 
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gain a private commodity themselves, yet, knowing the wil- 
fulness of this people, and the induration of their hearts 
against the true religion, they see not how, without some 
moderate force of coaction, they can be reclaimed from their 
idolatry to come and hear the glad tidings of the truth and 
of their salvation.” The bishops had been ordered to pro- 
vide for the erection of grammar schools in their respective 
dioceses. They replied that they had already opened 
schools, but the difficulty was that the Catholic children, for 
whose conversion these institutions were intended, refused 
to come. But they promised that “if any order be taken 
that these people shall send their children to be taught by 
a religious schoolment, and not to send their children out 
of the land to Douay and Rheims, where their hearts are 
poisoned with idolatry, which is a thing easily done by the 
gentry of the Pale, both to provide and place a sufficient 
schoolment, and to maintain it according to the statute.” 
From this letter it is evident that the bishops wished to 
shift the responsibility for the failure of the Reformation 
from their own shoulders, and to place it on those who 
refused to banish the clergy and enforce the people to attend 
the Protestant services. Davies, however, refused to agree 
with such an explanation. “And as for the matter of 
religion,” he wrote, “he will not but believe that, if the 
churches were built again (for they are all ruined in every 
place that he had seen), and divine service said in them, 
the great part of the common people would presently and 
voluntarily come to church; for though the apostasy of the 
gentlemen and merchants be great, yet it is not so general 
of all the commons as they talk of ; but it is the religion and 
ignorance of their own (Protestant) clergy here that has 
caused this disposition, more than the insinuation and 
diligence of the priests and Jesuits, who were not sent 
thither only to plant their religion here, but to withdraw 
the subject from his allegiance, and so serve the turn of 
Tyrone and the King of Spain. And as this cause has now 
ceased, they would with all their hearts leave this miserable 
country, and would be glad to hear of a proclamation of 
hanishment, that they might have a good excuse to deport.”"* 
As the King still refused to have recourse to the violent 
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measures that had been recommended, the duty and 
privy council sent another urgent appeal for the banish- 
ment of the clergy. “And for the planting of a learned 
ministry in this land,” they wrote, “ they conceive it most 
requisite, first that there be a supplantation of the swarms 
of titulary bishops, seminaries, Jesuits, priests, and friars; 
for, except they be banished the land and their relievers 
punished, it will be over hard to plant a learned ministry, 
the people are so carried away with the enticements of 
this rabble. This, in their opinion, may easily be effected 
while his Majesty's army continues at this strength, espe- 
cially in the English Pale, and the civil countries that are 
under good government.”’ In the returns furnished for 
the Pale districts, the deputy and council announce that in 
Meath about one hundred and twenty of the churches, hav- 
ing been in the possession of the suppressed monasteries, 
fell into the hands of the King, that most of the tithes of 
these are leased to Papists for years or in fee farm, who 
place curates in them of their own choosing, and neglect to 
repair the churches,’* and that in Kildare the temporalities 
are very small, as most of them have been leased away by 
the former bishops fee farm or for hundreds of years. The 
Bishop of Ossory reported that in his diocese there was a 
great difficulty about carrying out the order for repairing 
the churches, “ for,” he wrote, “ the ——_ generally are so 
misled with superstitious idolatry that they altogether scorn 
their church censures; and if he crave temporal assistance 
for the correction of the contumacious, there is neither 
sheriff nor other officer that will put these writs in execu- 
tion, so that without an extraordinary commission he will 
hardly prevail in executing these works. That they may 
the better imagine the truth of this report, he encloses a 
catalogue [containing thirty names] which shows how 
many Romish caterpillars abiding in this diocese, prevent 
the hope of the Lord’s harvest; for even on Sunday last they 
set their Mass publicly on foot again in their late hallowed 
abbey of Kilkenny, which they undertook to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to alter to a sessions house, as it formerly was.”?’ 
JAMES MacCarFFRrey. 
(To be continued.) 

18 1b. 168 (20 May, 1604). 
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The Vocabulary of the Greek New Testament illustrated from the Papyri 
and other non-literary sources. By James Hope Moulton, D.D., 
D.Theol., late Fellow of King’s Collc ge, Cambridge ; Greenwood 
Professor of Hellenistic Greek and Indo-European Philology, 
Manchester University; and George Milligan, D.D., Rcgius Professor 
of Divinity and Biblical Criticism, Glasgow University. Part L. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net. 


Everyone interested in New Testament Greek will rejoice at the 
appearance of this first instalment of a work intended to illustrate the 
langu:.ge of the sacred text from the Greek of the papyri and other non- 
literary sources. Tbe tombs and dustbins of Egypt have been long 
yielding abundant materials for such a work, but time and toil were 
needed before these materials could be utilised as Doctors Moulton 
and Milligan have here begun to utilise them. That the work will be 
a great boon to all serious New Testament students goes without saying, 
for it is now generally reec gniscd that New Testamcnt Greek is not 
a language apart, but in close and vital touch with the Hellenistic 
Greck current in the Roman Empire from the time of Alexander. No 
more competent scholars than Doctors Moulton and Milligan could have 
undertaken the difficult and important task; both have already given 
ample proof of their very special fitness for the work, and we rejoice 
to see it in their hands. 

It is intended to complete the work in six ordinary parts, all 
on the same lines as the present one. A concluding part will 
add such further material as wider reading or new discoveries may 
make necessary, and will attempt a systematic survey of results. 
In general the record of New Testament words in the non-literary 
papyri is given with fullness, though in the case of common words, 
where no practical advantage would be gained, the record is not 
exhaustive. Still less exhaustive is the use made of inscriptions, 
and the authors recognise that specialists in later Greek cpigraphy 
will readily be able to supplement their epigraphic illustrations. 
Though the great bulk of the material used 1s non-literary, yet in 
some cases the authors have drawn upon literary sources, such as 
the astrolegical work of Vettius Valens. In almost every case the 
words chosen for illustration are found cither in the undisputed text 
of the New Testament or at least in some important manuscript of 
it; but in a few instances Septuagint words are illustrated, and 
occasionally a word like é&mouvnuévevpx, which on account of St. 
Justin Martyr's application of it to the Gospels has so much importance 
for Gospel criticism. As a sample of their work, we give here the nine 
important parts of the authors’ note upon this word :— 

“g¢rouvyuévevux, though not a N.T. word, claims attention 
because of Justin's calling Gospel records éropvnuévevpata tev 
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a&nostoAwy (Apol. i. 67°). It may be cited from PSI 85 (2 fragment 
on rhetoric, iii/A.D.), where % ypeela—later described as so because 
it is yeer@dyc—is defined as drouvnudvevux obvtouoy Exi Tposw@TOU 
sivos trevetév. ‘The fragment proceeds d:& tt drouvyudveupx H yeta ; 
bt. dropvypovedtar tva RAeyO7. If exrabév it may become Senyqsts 
(cf. Lk. 14), and if not Ext zposa@xov tide it may become yvoun H &AKO 
<t. ‘The note of the ‘memoir’ accordingly is that it is practical 
(yeetx), concise (obvtowov), intended for oral delivery (iva X¢70%). and 
relating to some person (éxi mpoc@mov ttvéc). All this suits excellently 
Justin’s description of the Gospels as read in the Church mecting on 
Sunday morning.” 


J. MacRory. 








Treland Under the Commonwealth. Being a selection of Documents 
relating to the Government of Ireland from 1651 to 1659. Edited 
with Historical Introduction and Notes, by Robert Dunlop, M.A. 
2 Vols. Manchester, University Press, 1913. 


The documents contained in these volumes were collected by the 
editor with the intention of enabling him to correct what he thought 
the ‘“ not entirely impartie! ”* presentment of this period put forward 
by Prendergast in his Cromwellian Settlement in Ireland. *- 1 thought 
it possible,” he writes, ‘to present the Cromwellian policy in a more 
favourable light than cither he or Carte, with bis royalist predilections, 
had done. My position was that taken up by Cromwell himself— 
viz., that the conquest and confiscation of Ireland was the divine 
retribution for the horrid and unprovoked massacre by the Irish 
Catholics of the English and Scottish settlers in Ireland in the first 
year of the rebellion. In this spirit I made these transcripts, and 
nothing that I read in them tended to alter that view. From the 
Records of the Commonwealth I turned to a study of the Depositions 
relating to the Massacres. It was then that I first began to experience 
an uncomfortable feeling that my evidence was not so strong as I 
would have liked it to be. True the Depositions were very explicit 
and apparently incontrovertible ; but I wes living in Dublin at a time 
when the power of the Land League was at its height. and I could 
not help asking whet value depositions taken by « body of Orange 
magistrates as to nationalist outrages were likely to possess for an 
impertial estimate of the stete of Ireland during the government of 
Earl Spenecr. Was the state of affairs in 1642 more favourable for 
an impartial inquiry than it was in 1882? Were the seven dispossessed 
clergymen of the Disestablished Church. with Dr. Henry Jones (for 
whom I had ceased to feel much respect) at their head, more likely 
to measure out equal justice to Catholic insurgents than a commission 
composed entirely of Orange magistrates to Catholic nationalists. 
If not, what value could these Depositions have for the historian. 
It was not, however, this doubt alone, which led me to throw over the 
Depositions as historical evidence, but the fact that had come to light 
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during my study of the period, that it was not on them that the 
confiscation of the land of Ireland by the Long Parliament was based. 
Considering all the talk about the Depositions as evidence, it was 
startling enough to find that, so far as I could gather, the Long 
Parliament had no cognisance of their existence.” 

Many of the documents contained in these two volumes are of 
exceptional interest, and his readers cannot but be too grateful to Mr. 
Dunlop for having made them accessible in such a concise and 
accurate form. They serve to show the severe treatment that was 
meted out to the Catholics, both clergy and laity, during this terrible 
period in the history of Ireland. Thus, in 1654 we find that an order 
was issued that all priests in Dublin should be transported to Spain 
(p. 436); in the following year it was commanded that all Catholic 
priests in custody in Dublin, and who were not found guilty of murder, 
should be transported to the Barbados; in 1655 Sir Charles Coote, 
Lord President of Connaught, received instructions that he should 
“take care that the priests or friars that are now imprisoned within 
the said town [Galway] that are above the age of forty years, be 
forthwith banished into France, Portugal, or other neighbouring 
kingdoms in amity with this Commonwealth, and that the rest of the 
priests, that are under the age of forty years, be forthwith shipped 
away for Barbados or other American plantations; and likewise to 
give public notice that in case any of the said priests and friars shall 
at any time return into this nation, without special licenee, that they 
shall be proceeded against according to the laws now in force’; in 
the same year, it was ordered “ that certain prisoners, some of them 
p-iests, and twenty women be delivered to Captain Norris, merchant, 
to be transported to Barbados”; in 1658 a letter was sent to the 
g »vernor of Galway announcing that: * the Lord Deputy and Council 
did in July last give order for payment of £100 upon account to Col. 
Sadlcir, to be issued as he should conceive fit for maintenance of such 
Popish priests as are or should be confined to the Isle of Boffin, 
according to six pence daily allowance, building cabins and the like. 
It is not doubted but care must be taken accordingly, and for that 
the judges in their respective cireuits may probably find cause for 
sending more such priests to that Island, I am commanded to signify 
thus much unto you, that you may not be wanting to take such care 
in this business as according to former directions and provision is made.”’ 
In explanation of this latter document, it should be remembered 
that a concentration camp for priests had been formed in Innisboffin, 
and that the princely daily allowance of sixpence per man was made 
to enable the prisoners to build huts and to support themselves. 

Nor was transportation reserved for the clergy alone. Documents 
dealing with the shipping beyond the seas of the Irish soldicrs and 
people are to be found scattered through the volumes. As an cxample 
of the others we quote the following from the year 1653: ‘*‘ Whereas 
Captain John Vernon, being employed from the said Commissioners 
into England, hath by an engigement under his hand, bearing date 
the 14th September last, promised to Mr. David Scllick and Mr. 
Leader that they should receive an order, upon their application to 
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the said Commissioners, for receiving by themselves or their agents 
250 Irish women, above the age of 12 and under the age of 45 years, 
and also 300 men above the age of 12 and under the age of 50 years, 
in the several parts of Iveland, within twenty miles of the towns of 
Youghal, Cork, Kinsale, Waterford and Wexford, to transport them 
into New England, thereupon they have appointed their shipping to 
repair into Kinsale. And whereas the said Commissioners are advertised 
by the Lord Broghill that the said number of Irish persons, both men 
and women, may probably be had in the County Cork, who now live 
like beggars and vagabonds, and follow no lawful vocations, these 
are therefore to authorise the said Roger Lord Broghill, to cause search 
to be made within the said County Cork for all persons of the Irish 
nation that are rogues, vagabonds, idlers and wanderers, and such 
as have no means to get their livelihood by labour or otherwise, or 
such as being able to labour refuse to do so, and such persons to cause 
to be apprehended, taken and delivered unto the said Sellick and 
Leader, or their agents, according to the said engagement mentioned, 
and as may answer the same for transporting the said Irish into 
New England,...... the said Sellick and Leader being at all charge 
for providing for them, and conducting them to the waterside, and 
maintaining them well from the time of their reeciving them, and the 
Commonwealth to be freed from all charge therein.” 

As a specimen of the means adopted for the conversion the following 
document is worth noting: ‘ His Highness’ Council here, taking into 
consideration the sad condition many distressed orphans are reduced 
o, through the delinquency of their parents by acting with and 
idhering to the Irish aginst the English Interest in the late horrid 
‘ebellion of this nation, have, nevertheless, compassionate thoughts 
towards their children, especially to their souls, which through the 
Popery of their parents are misled and likely to run in their steps 
‘inless the Lord in mercy discover some good means for prevention, 
by educsting them where they may be virtuously bred where the 
truth is professed. I am therefore commanded to signify unto you 
that if you please to confer with Mr. Mayor of Chester and some 
country justices thereabouts concerning some expedient in this case, 
and that if you please to send hither a dozen or twenty poor English 
children, that either are upon the charge of the parish, or whose 
parents are unable to provide for them, the Council will give order 
for their being received here and carefully provided for, by being put 
rut to some fit trade, or as may be conceived mect ; and in exchange 
will send hence unto you an equal number of Irish children (none under 
nine years old), who shall be apparclled here, upon hopes that you will 
take the like care for binding them apprentices at Chester or elsewhere, 
or otherwise disposed of in country affairs as in your wisdom shell be 
judged fit. This is a work of merey, and truly may be the saving of 
souls, as well as provision for the bodies of these who may otherwise 
he neglected.” 


James MacCarrrey. 
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The Society of the Sacred Heart. By Janet Erskine Stuart. London, 
S.W., The Convent of the Sacred Heart, Roehampton. 116 pp. 


It was intended that this little volume should be published in the 
‘Catholic Library ” as one of a series treating of the spirit and work 
of Religious Orders of men and women ; but as the work of the Library 
has been suspended during the war, the book has been withdrawn 
from the series and published separately. 

The last gift of Mother Stuart to her children, it will meet with a 
hearty welcome from all quarters. The magnificent work of Madeleine 
Sophie’s Society is too well known to need advertisement at this time 
of day, but the world is not so well acquainted with, and, consequently 
will be glad of an introduction to that inner life and spirit which have 
secured the Society such a measure of success. For the accomplish- 
ment of such a task, Mother Stuart was eminently qualified, and in 
consequence she has bequeathed us a masterpiece. 

The book is an outspoken and sympathetic sketch of the origin, 
development, work and characteristics of the society, interspersed 
with incidental observations and reflections which will be useful alike - 
to the religious and the educationelists. 

P. CLEAry. 





The Personality of Christ. By Dom Anscar Vonicr, O.S.B. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London. Pp. 275. 


According to the author's idea the present work is neither exegetical, 
nor apologetical, nor devotional, but strictly theological; a very 
unconventional rendering of the most important points of the third 
part of the Summa of St. Thomas. Very often, however, an author's 
idea, or ideal, is not fully realized, and to the reviewer’s mind the 
book is more devotional than theclogical. As suggesting regarding the 
beautiful personality of Christ pious reflections of much depth and 
richness, it is in very many places excellent, and repays reading. From 
the point of view of strict theology, a reasoning concerning Gcd 
based on scientific principles, it does not merit altogether such high 
praise, though it is often extremely suggestive. If the author meant 
it to be devotional, we should hardly have a fault to find with the 
work. It is a series of unconventional essays without any strictly 
scientific form. The prince of the Dominican school and the greatest 
of theologians is quoted by the good Benedictine, as if his every 
theological phrase and reasoning had the gift of inerrancy. 

Considered as a series of literary essays, the present work contains 
many thoughts that are fresh, original, and striking. We are rightly 
consoled for much ignorance concerning Christ, because ‘‘a Christ 
whom we could fully comprehend, whom we could understand 
through and through, could never be our life and our hope because 
we could not wonder at Him any more.” The author might have 
avoided gravely misleading expressions in a proposed theological 
treatise, such as, ‘‘ There is one more way for our Lord’s human nature 
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to be naturally divine” (p. 54). The author in an interesting fashion 
suggests as a solution of beatific visien and sorrow in Christ, that 
Christ by an act of will ‘‘turned His human attention away, at times 
at least, from the glorious vision of the results of His cross in the world 
of souls, in order that He might drink the cup of bitterness with more 
heroic constancy.” This would give a new interpretation to the 
Kenosis of Christ. 

The author is admirable in his treatment of the essential character 
of Christ; his words repay a hundredfold the closest reading and 
study. ‘‘ Now it is precisely in this that Christ differs, toto coelo, from 
the spiritual bully called the Pharisee. Man, with the latter, does not 
count any more; it is the law, the ideal, the general effect that is 
everything. With Our Lord the ideal is the happiness, the salvation, 
the well-being of the individual soul. This divine ‘ regardfulness ’ 
both for the rights and possibilities of every human being is essentially 
His character . . . Christ has all knowledge and all power; He has 
all things given into His hands. But all these gifts He uscs in order 
to give eternal life to the humblest and poorest, in order that He may 
be loved by the simplest, in order that He may strengthen the weak 
reed, in order that He may rekindle the poor smoking flax. . . . These 
the traits, these the flashes of humanity which reveal our Lord’s 
character, and which unite all the sublimities of His wonderful 
Personality into the one sweet, most loving, and most lovable Jesus 
of Nazareth—the Jesus of the city of flowers.” 

G. PrerseE. 





The Gospel of Nicodemus, and Kindred Documents. Translated, with 
an Introduction by Arthur Westcott, M.A. Heath, Cranton and 
Ouseley, Ltd., Fleet Lane, London. Pp. viii+159. 3s. 6d. net. 


In the early centuries of the Christian era, in addition to the four 
Canonical Gospels, a number of other writings treating of the same 
events were in circulation. These works have come to be generally 
referred to as ‘‘ Apocryphal Gospels.’’ Some of them are heretical, 
being but heretical adaptations of Canonical Gospels; others are 
without any heretical taint, and these were allowed to circulate very 
widely in the Church. Some of them sought to supplement the Gospel 
narrative of Our Lord’s infancy and private life, others to supplement 
the Gospel record of His Passion, Death and Resurrection. The Gospel 
of Nicodemus is one of the best known examples of the latter class. 
Its present title seems to date only from the thirteenth century, and 
is based upon a statement in the Preface, which declares that the 
work was originally composed in Hebrew by Nicodemus. In reality, 
however, the Gospel of Nicodemus is a combination of two distinct 
works, entitled respectively The Acts of Pilate, and The Descent into 
Hell, the former dating probably from the fourth century, and the 
latter from the second. The combination is clumsily made, if indeed 
one ought not rather to say that no combination was attempted, except 
what was involved in setting one immediately after the other. 
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Certainly no attempt has been made to harmonise their accounts 
in the few cases where they touch upon the same events. 

The editor discusses the date and origin of the two works. The 
present text of The Acts of Pilate, according to the statement contained 
in its Preface, dates from the year 425, during the reign of Theodosius 
II.; but St. Epiphanius, writing in the year 376, already refers to a 
work of the same name, and cites it for a statement contained in our 
present work. It may fairly be concluded, therefore, that The Acts 
of Pilate dates at least from the fourth century. Some scholars indeed 
are inclined to date it much earlier, and identify it with the work 
referred to by Tertullian in the third century, and by St. Justin 
Martyr in the second; but Mr. Westcott is of opinion that it cannot 
be ascribed with any certainty to an earlicr date than the fourth 
century. The Descent into Hell, however, he regards as coming to us 
from the second century. Both works have exercised a considerable 
influence upon art, and even upon English literature, and Mr. Westcott 
sketches briefly but satisfactorily the character and extent of that 
influence. 

Resides the Gospel of Nicodemus, the present volume contains 
several other small documents of a somewhat similar character: The 
Letter of Pilate, Th: Report of Pilate, The Surrender of Pilate, The 
Death of Pilate, The Narrative of Joseph of Arimathaca, The Avenging 
of The Saviour. None of them have much importance, but it is most 
useful to have them collected together here in this handy volume. 

J. MacRory. 


—————————EE 


A History of the Commandments of the Church. By the Rev. A. Villien, 
Professor at the Catholic Institute of Paris. Herder, London 
and St. Louis. 1915. Price 6s. net. 


In this volume the author undertakes to give a history of the vari- 
ous important precepts (known as the Commandments of the Church) 
laid down by the Church for the guidance of the faithful. Though 
some of them, as for example the observance of Sunday, can be traced 
back to the apostolic age, and though all of them are of great antiquity, 
still the compilation of a special catalogue of the Commandments 
of the Church cannot be ascribed to an earlier date than the 15th 
eentury. In a book which appeared about 1492 we find reference 
mide to ‘the five commandments of Holy Church which must be 
o> served as far as possible by all those who have attained the use of 
reason. It is said ‘ as far as possible ’ so that the man or woman who 
could not confess, or hear Mass, or receive Ow Lord at Easter, or observe 
the prescribed feast-days or the fasts of obligation, even when willing 
to obey, but legitimately prevented, would not sin at all. But let the 
man or woman beware, whom avarice, sloth or desire to witness worldly 
frolics, such as dances, games or charlatans, or anything else that 
casts contempt on Holy Church, would cause to infringe or transgress 
the commandments, so that they would incur damnation ” (p. 7). 

In a Summa Casuum Conscientiae published in 1486 the author 
states: ‘‘ There are other precepts imposed by the Church which 
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bind everyone. They are: (1) The celebration of feasts; (2) the 
obligation of hearing Mass; (3) that of fasting during Lent and on 
vigils ; (4) that of confessing; (5) that of communicating ; (6) that 
of paying tithes ; (7) that of avoiding excommunicated persons. ‘ In 
the list of interrogations which should be so administered to a penitent 
regarding the observance of the precepts of the Church we find the 
following questions: ‘‘Has he [the penitent] observed the feasts 
appointed by the Church; has he fasted on the appointed vigils ; 
has he confessed once a year; has he received the Eucharist at least 
once a year; has he heard Mass on the appointed feast days; has 
he partaken in or permitted tournaments; has he contracted a 
clendestine marriage; has he committed any action forbidden under 
pain of excommunication ; has he been excommunicated by anyone ; 
has he associated with excommunicated persons.” 

The author proceeds to trace the history of the various command- 
ments and to discuss in great detail the various decrees that have been 
passed by the Church regarding the observance of each. In dealing 
with the First Commandment, ‘‘To hear Mass on Sundays and 
Holidays of obligation ” he points out “ that, though the sanctification 
of Sunday is of Apostolic origin, it would be an error to attribute it to 
a definite decision of the Apostles. Such an observance of Sunday 
is enjoined by nearly all the ancient writers.’’ ‘‘On the day of the 
Lord unite yourselves,’ says the author of the Didache, ‘‘ break the 
bread and give thanks after having confessed your sins, so that your 
sactifice may be pure’; ‘‘ we celebrate with joy,” writes the author 
of the Epistle of Barnabas, ‘“‘ the eighth day, on which Jesus rose from 
the dead’; it was on Sunday, according to St. Justin Martyr, that 
the faithful of the city or of the country gathercd together in one 
place to hear the reading of the ‘commentaries of the Apostles,’ 
and the writings of the prophets, and to assist at the celebration of 
Mass.”” From the beginning, therefore, there was an unwiitten law 
enforcing the observance of the Sunday, and after the fourth century, 
when Constantine granted liberty to the Church, various councils 
enforced this obligation by severe decrees. The author deals at lngth 
with the obligation of hearing Mass and of attending religious instruc- 
tion, with Bination, with the question whether a person was bound 
to hear Mass on Sunday in his own parochial church, with the bitter 
controversies to which that question gave rise, and with abstention 
from servile works. The obligation of hearing Mass on holidays, of 
going to confession at least once a year, and of receiving the Blessed 
Eucharist at Easter are discussed at length from the purely historical 
point of view. In conncction with this lattcr, it is noteworthy that the 
Council of Agde (506) insisted that those who did not communicate 
on the three great feasts of Christmas, Easter and Pentecost should 
be treatcd as apostates ; still later, a similar preecpt was impesed in 
case of Holy Thursday, and, finally, in 1215, the law, as it exists a! 
present, was passed. The last chapter (ix.) is devoted to ‘‘ the prece p! 
of contributing to the support of the Church and pastor.” 

This work deserves a wide circulation. 

James MacCarrrey. 
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Short Sermons for the Children’s Mass. By Rev. Frederick Reuter. 
London, B. Herder. 4s. net. 189 pp. 


Books of Sermons are usually taken up to meet a passing need, and 
are then laid by: rarely does one feel any attraction towards such 
books. We confess that we are like the rest of men in this respect ; 
yet recently we had occasion to take up Father Reuter’s Sermons, 
and we found thm so interesting that we had to read the volume 
through. 

The sermons are intended for children, and evidently Father Reuter 
is acquainted with children’s tastes. Examples and anecdotes are 
culled from various sources, from ‘‘ newspapers, spiritual works, the 
Lives of the Saints, and books of Catechetical Instructions,” and are 
freely utilised to “‘ point a moral.’ From the nature of the case the 
canons of historical criticisms are not, we fancy, stringently observed ; 
yet there can be no doubt that the illustrations serve a very useful 
purpose. 

The preacher who thinks out his sermons for the Children’s Mass, 
will find the volume very suggestive and helpful. 

P. CLEary. 











The Theology of Faith. By Rev. P. P. McKenna, O.P., Professor of 
Dogmatic Theology, St. Mary’s Dominican College, Tallaght. 
Browne and Nolan, Ltd., Dublin. Pp. x.+342. 


The first part of the present treatise deals with the light of faith 
considered in itself, with the relations of faith to will, reason, and the 
religious sense, with its material and formal objects. The latter 
portion deals with the stability of the material object of faith, with its 
development, and with the Church as the rule of faith. Perhaps, the 
chief value of the work lies in its interesting, full, and critical examina- 
tion of the most recent non-Catholic views on the subject. It is 
regrettable if the book does not find its way into the libraries of many 
Protestants that are looking for light. If they chance to get a copy, 
it will not increase their confidence in their own positions. Their 
contradictions are mercilessly and convincingly exposed. 

In the positive side of his treatise Father McKenna has given us a 
thorough exposition of the leading principles of Catholic doctrine. 
He often, however, gives us assertions without proofs, and is frequently 
content to give the authority of St. Thomas. We should not criticize 
this defect in a mere essay, but Father McKenna’s own ideal is ever to 
give us theology, or scientific reasoning concerning God. In page 
14 the author writes : ‘‘ we consider it unreasonable to ask us to accept 
supernatural truth unless the authority which claims to represent 
God is also infallible.” Some difficulty for this opinion is found in the 
fact that our Lord considered it reasonable to accept the teaching of 
those that sat on the chair of Moses, though they were not infallible. 

Another statement of Father McKenna’s for which we should like 
to see some proof offered, is that a virtue even in our actual, frail world 
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is dispositio optimi ad perfectum. We should also feel a greater mental 
rclief, if we had proof of the statement that the apostles ‘‘ knew, even 
explicitly, the doctrines afterwards developed in the Church” (p 
289). Especially as St. Peter, honest man that he was, confessed that 
in part of St. Paul’s revelation there were things hard to understand. 
Presumably an old man like St. Jude had similar difficulties in regard 
to explicitness of concepts concerning certain doctrines. 

Father McKenna asserts that development is formally a law of the 
Believing Church, and not of the Teaching Church. We should like 
to sce a proof of this, which would dispel difficulties in conceiving that 
Pope Benedict XV., or Pope Benedict XV. and the present bishops, 
constituting the Teaching Church, should really have at present a 
knowledg: so explicit of all further developments in the Believing 
Church. We call attention to some of these points because they belong 
to the most interesting and most sugg’stive part of Father McKenna’s 
valuable work, the part dealing with development of doctrine. He 
has faced the questions boldly, and his treatment seems to me to have 
the striking merit of suggesting discussion on a fruitful subject. 


G. Prerse. 











The Holy Bible, translated from the Latin Vulgate and diligently 
compared with other editions in divers languages (Douay, A.D. 
1609; Rheims, A.D. 1582) published as revised and annotated 
by authority. With a Preface by the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminister. R. and T. Washbourne, Ltd.; pp. Ixxxii.+ 1435 
+415. Price from 3s. 6d. to 2ls. 


We hasten to say at onee that this is the handiest and best cheap 
edition of the Bible we have ever seen; and in saying so we have 
before our minds Protestant as well as Catholic editions. While the 
volume contains nearly 2000 pages, 63x 4} inches, it is only 1% inch 
thick on special opaque, paper, and on best Oxford India paper only 
1} inch. Messrs. Washbourne purposed to make the edition as much 
in advance of all other editions as specialised knowledge and the latest 
achievements of type-founders and of paper-makers could secure, and 
we must say they seem to us to have fully achieved their purpose. 

The edition contains Challoner’s notes, newly compiled Indexes, 
valuable Tables of Reference, Pope Leo XIII’s Encyclical on the study 
of Holy Scripture, and a new series of sixteen coloured maps. It is 
meant as a People’s Edition, and we earnestly hope that the enterprise 
that produced it may be adequately rewarded. 

The price, on opaque paper, ranges from 3s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. according 
to the bindings ; on Oxford paper, from 7s. 6d. to 21s. The copy before 
us is on Indian paper, in French Morocco, limp, with round corners, 
and red and gilt edges, price 8s. 6d., and a handier or more inviting 
Bible it would be difficult to imagine. We say this deliberately, with 
du> sense of our responsibility to our readers. 
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And here we may remark that it has come to our knowledge that 
some Publishers tried to depreciate rather emphatically the Breviary 
noticed in our last issue. We can only say that we confirm now every- 
thing we said then, and we fancy our view on such a matter is at least 
as unselfish as that of a Publisher. We did not, and we do not, want to 
push it unduly; but neither do we want to push any other rival 
Breviary, and perhaps this is more than could be said by the Publishers. 


J. MacRory. 














Grace, Actual and Habitual. Pchle-Prcuss. Fp. 443. B. Herder, 
London. Price, 8s. 6d. net. 


This translation of Dr. Pchle’s work on grace will be received with 
the same welcome as its predecessors by those who desire 2 dc gmat-c 
work in English on the interesting but difficult question of grace. The 
subject of the work is one which has never becn treated with great 
clearness and we fear the present work can not be said to be altcgethcr 
free from the charge of obscurity. It sets forth the teachirg which 
may be found in the Latin works on the subject and beyond the fact 
of their English dress the thoughts cannot lay claim to much that is 
new or profound. In some instances, however, the author advanccs 
suggestions of his own which add to the interest and value of the 
work, 

Actual elevating grace, he finds, consists in ‘‘ (a) the supernatural 
elevation of the will (elevatio externa), end (b) the supernatural con- 
currence of God.”” The elevation of the will referred to is 2ccomplish«d 
by God working on the potentia obedientialis and raising the will above 
its purely natural powers. This I understand but when he adds thet 
all this is done by an elevatio externa, I confess I cannot understand 
his meaning. 

Since, he declares, that the clevation cannot be effected by any such 
qualitas fluens as the theologians of the Thomist school postulate. 
And since this theory he asserts (p. 30) “is both theologically and philc- 
sophically untenable.” ‘‘ God,” he states, “‘employs no ‘flucnt 
qualities’ or ‘non-vital entities’ in the dispensation of His grace, 
but effects the supernatural elevation of the soul immediately and by 
Himself,” an explanation of how he conceives God to act would be 
most desirable. In dealing with the graces which are not eleveting 
the author shows more originality. He finds that God gives many 
graces in the sensitive sphere which ‘impede or paralyze the rebellious 
stirrings of coneupiscence which resist the grace of the will.’ 
Unfortunately, however, the learned author docs not apply this theory 
to the solution of the many difficult questions where it might with 
advantage be employed. 

He deals of course with the problems of man’s incapacity to avoid 
all mortal sins against the natural law for 2 long time and all, veniel 
sins ‘‘ during his whole lifetime’’ without grace. The doctrine is well 
stated and the causes of such incapacity are mentioned but there ex 
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two deficiencies which we should wish not to have occurred in a ncw 
work on grace: the one r« gards the precise nature of the grace requircd, 
the other is that the difficulties which arise out of our Catholic teaching 
have not becn met. Again in the portion of the work dealing with the 
reconciliation of free will with ¢ flicacicus grace the author adcpts the 
Congruist theory as best safc guarding the frecdem of the will cn one 
hand and on the other the real sufficiency of what we call ‘“‘ merely 
sufficient grace.” 

Finally, Dr. Pohle goes very fully into the questions of Predestination 
and God’s will to save all. The teaching embedicd is, again, that ef 
most modern theologians, gives a gocd idea of the actual state of the 
question, and points out the pitfalls into which the unwary are likely 
to stumble. But when he comes to deal with the difficultics that arise 
trom this teaching, he says that they exist but cannot be satisfactorily 
solved. This, at all events, is honest, but one would expect some 
attempt at solution especially in a work likely to fall into the hands 
of non-Cat holies. 

The sections on Habitual grace and Merit do not call for any special 
notice. They give a good presentation of the Catholic doctrine 
supported in each instance with a number of Scriptural arguments 
and some extracts from the Feathers, especially St. Augustine. We 
may be allowed to call the translator’s attention to the existence of a 
typographical error in the beginning of the last paragraph of p. 67. 

Our readers may regard the work as a good presentation of the 
Catholic doctrine, on grace actual and habitual, as good at least as 
they will find in the pages of their Latin authors, and those of them 
who feel the need of an English work will be well adviscd to provide 
themselves with it. In the matter of extension it is not encumbered 
with the verbosity of Mazzclla nor is it as brief as Tanquerey, cmit- 
ting as it does some questions raiscd by the former and extending 
many of those dealt with by the latter. 

J. Biowick. 





The Priesthood and Sacrifice of Our Lord Jesus Christ. By Rev. J. 
Grimal, S.M. Translated by the Rev. M. J. Keyes, S.M. 
Philadelphia, McVey. 1915. Price $1.75. 


‘Our purpose,” writes the translator in his Intrcduction, “is not £0 
much to prove the dcgma of the priesthood as to cause it to be dwelt 
upon, so that from its consideration there may be drawn vital con- 
clusions concerning our greatness, our obligations, and our strength 
as priests. These pages were sketched in the first place by a professor 
for his students. He wished to help seminarians and young priests 
to prepare better for ordination or to understand more clearly their 
priesthood and sacrifice. The work has still the same character, still 
the same destination. It is only a treatise on dogmatic theology 
developed with a view to piety.” 

The study is divided into four parts. (1) “ Preparation: Jesus, 
Priest and Victim, is prefigured «nd foretold by the ancient priesthecd 
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and sacrifice. (2) Realisation; Jesus, constituted a priest pre- 
eminently by the Incarnation itself offers the infinite sacrifice on the 
altar of the Cross. (3) Heavenly Consummation; Jesus, the eternal 
Pontiff, enters heaven as the true Saint of saints, there to bring to its 
perfection and consummation the unique sacrifice of the Cross. This 
He does by opening heaven to the elect, who now through His death 
possess the promises of the New Testament; but above all, by 
eternally offering to the Father the homage of His holy humanity, 
united with the homage of the Blessed, his mystical body, in that 
state of glory which is the necessary confirmation and consequence of 
the efficacy of the Cross. (4) The Eucharistic Continuation: In the 
Blessed Eucharist, Jesus, the High Priest, renews to the very end 
of time the oblation of the Cross. His aim in this is to constitute for 
His Church a perfect sacrifice, in which she may offer herself through 
Him and with Him ; and to hold ferth to Christians a means of being 
united with the Victim, who conducts them to the heavenly Con- 
summation by incorporating them with His death.” 

This work combines what is best in a good mediation book and in a 
good dogmatic treatise on the Priesthood of Christ. It cannot but 
prove helpful both to priests and to those who are preparing for the 
priesthood. 

James MacCarrrey. 








What Can I Know? An Inquiry into Truth. By George Trumbull 
Ladd, LL.D. Pp. vi+311. Longmans, New York. Price, 
6s. net. 


This is the first of four small volumes in which the author, formerly 
Professor of Philosophy in Yale University, and already widely known 
through his valuable writings, purports to give to the public in 
popular form the ripe fruits of many years of reflection on the 
questions that are of most profound concern to mankind. Of the three 
companion volumes one is already published—What ought I to do ?— 
and two are in preparation: What should I believe? and What may 
I hope? The volume under review is very opportune. The answer 
to the other three questions must depend largely on the answer to 
the question, What can I know? And the doubtful and conflicting 
answers it has received in modern “ philosophies *’ have only unsettled 
the minds of multitudes of more or less sincere inquirers after truth. 
Even educated Catholics,—who owe it to their happy possession of a 
larger measure of truth that they are least affected by this prevailing 
intellectual unrest,—will find in the pages of this little volume not 
a little intellectual satisfaction and assistance. Nor have we found 
anything in it, though the author is not so far as we know a Catholic, 
which would call for serious qualification from the most orthodox. 
There is, perhaps, in the last chapter, a slight misconception of the 
force ascribed by theists to the so-called traditional arguments for the 
existence of God; the treatment of the relations of ‘“ knowledge ”’ 
to “ belief,” though sound and lucid, leaves something to be desired ; 
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ond possibly the ‘‘ idealizing ” or ‘‘ personifying ” tendency to interpret 
all knowable reality in terms of personal thought and will is unduly 
emphasized. But, this little grumble notwithstanding, we can give 
to the work as a whole the willing tribute of unstinted praise. It 
reveals a lively and sympathetic appreciation of the value of data from 
every domain of human experience ; and hence embodies a gratifying 
and convincing rejection of scepticism, subjectivism, positivism, 
pragmatism, and such other really narrow and superficial ‘ isms,” 
while it garners the grains of truth contained in cach. While it is not, 
and does not purport to be, an exhaustive treatise on the theory of 
knowledge,—for which the author refers occasionally to his earlier 
works,—it covers most of the ground, and in a personal, persuasive 
and familiar manner which will appeal to the general reader more 
intimately than the didactic manner of a more technical work. The 
thought is mature throughout, the: tone is healthy and bracing, the 
treatment is digaified, the general drift of the book is in the best sense 
clevating and worthy of the human mind engaged in its highest 
function. Th style, too, with the exception of an occasional loose 
and hasty sentence, is in keeping with the thought, and makes the 
volume very readable. We must resist the temptation to describe 
the subject matter in any detail, and the still stronger temptation 
to quote where it would be so difficult to select from striking illustrative 
psragraphs. Let the titles of the chapters suffice :—The Meaning of 
the Question. —Whft is it to Know ?—On Thinking One’s way through 
a Subject.—On being Sure of What we Know.—Degrces and Limits of 
Knowledge.—What may the Knower take for Granted ?—On the Worth 
and Way of Scelf-Knowledge.—Agnostics and People of Common- 
Sense.—Knowledge and Reality.—What is the Use of Knowing ?— 
The Value of the Men who Know.—Can a Man Know God? The 
second last is, by the way, a very topical and suggestive survey of 
the influences, hopeful and otherwise, that are shaping American 
(and, in large measure, also European) civilization. The author stands 
firmly on the side of Thsism, and evinces his concern that the saving 
influences of religion end morality should be strongly inculeated and 
more deeply rooted in the men and institutions of our time. In 
illustration of which we will conclude by quoting these few sentences 
from the book, which, we hope, will be widely read and duly 
appreciated :— 

* Now it is perfectly easy for one who finds in his own experience 
nothing to serve as a basis for such a claim to knowledge [i.e. of God], 
and who is satisfied with the purely mechanical view of things and of 
men (an explanation which scems so ineffably shallow to some of us) 
to label this alleged knowledge with the word ‘superstition’ and 
dismiss it with a sigh or with a sneer. We say, it is perfectly easy ; 
and many there be who choose this casy way. But we are tempted 
to ask whether after all, this method of dealing with such a notable 
and sigaifieant class of human experiences is not, the rather, a bit 
unfair and shiftless. ...A man who is born colour-blind, or has 
brought upon himself certain diseases of the eye, is foreed to admit, 


f can never know what it is to distinguish and enjoy the full 
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harmony of colours which is knowable by normal vision ’ 

On the contrary, we find as the result of prolonged research, both 
from the historical and the psychological — of view, that no 
other facts of human experience ‘ are so universal, and no other inferences 
from facts—whether reduced to the semblance of a scientific system, 
or not, are so thoroughly pervasive and so profoundly influential es 
are the facts and the principles of morels and religion. 

‘It may then well be that, if the racial experience on mattcrs o! 
morality and religion is turned out of reason’s court es a lying or 
incompetent witness, she will drag away at her skirts all the tiuths of 
common sense, of science, and of philosophy. All truth will plung 
with them into the pit prepared for their sole destruction and loncly 
burial. For history shows that where morality and religion are badly 
treated, they have very distinct and terrible ways of avenging suc 
treatment.” 

P. Correy. 











St. Juliana Falconieri, a Saint of the Holy Eucharist. The Story of 
Her Life and Works. By Marie Conrayville. With a Foreword 
by Rev. Michael J. Phelan, 8.J. R. and T. Washbourne, Ltd., 
London, Paternoster Row; Manchester, Birmingham and Glas- 
gow. 1915. Pp. 64. 


In modern days it is hard to keep pace with the demand, or rather 
the need, for literature—especially of the kind that may serve as an 
antidote to the millions of so-called literary productions of evil ten- 
dency that are brought out in captivating covers, treat in a suggestive 
way of some passing problem of the hour, and appeal—as they are 
intended to appeal—to the lowest desire of the human race. That is 
true in a special way of books intended for younger people. The 
latter have little or no experience, above all of the baneful results of 
evil reading: they have, in consequence, neither the power nor the 
desire to select the books that stand for the support and uplifting of 
the moral order. Indeed it may be said that they are more inclined 
to look for the tinsel and glitter, and to regard works of an educative, 
moral or religious character as well-adapted perhaps for Sundays, but 
too gloomy and morose for ordinary week-day life. 

Perhaps the objection to spiritual books is occasionally explained 
by the books themselves. Their authors sometimes seem to imagine 
that, unless they throw an atmosphere of gloom and sadness round 
their work, there is something wanting to its full perfection. As a 
corrective to such false principles, they would be well-advised to 
consult this little book by Marie Conrayville. It treats of religion. 
but is never sombre: of self-abnegation, but is never depressing: of 
sacrifice, but is never gloomy: of a life cut off from all the pleasures 
of the world, but is always delightful and cheering. That is only 
putting matters, though, in rather a negative way. From _ th 
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eginning to end, it is written with all the clearness of a highly-gifted 
mtellect, and with all the grace and charm of a highly-cultivated 
literary taste and well-trained imagination. Every incident is beauti- 
fully told; and there is thrown round even the most prosaic of the 
facts a mantle of beautiful poetic imagery. 

The story briefly is one of a young Florentine lady of the thirteenth 
century, born of one of the noblest families and a welcome ornament 
to the highest circles, leaving home to become a Servite nun and, 
afterwards, the foundress of one of its branches. Her devotion to 
the Holy Eucharist was so great, that in order to give her the Viaticum 
Heaven was pleased to perform one of its most astonishing miracles. 

This is the authoress’s description of the period towards the end of 
which the Saint was born: 

‘The theory of life was then wholly Christian, and the practical 
results, in spite of some few dark shades in the picture, were truly 
wonderful. 

‘* Faith ruled supreme during those two centuries, and the world, 
under her maternal sway, enjoyed all the true benefits of the highest 
civilization. These were the days of true Christian chivalry, when 
men went forth to do brave deeds for the sake of the faith that was 
in them; when the flower of the European nobility sought to merge 
their nationalities in the one grand ennobling idea of a vast state of 
Christendom; when the mailed Crusaders launched their ships amidst 
the shouts of ‘ Dieu le veult’ for the shores where followers of 
Mohammed held barbarous sway, and the personality of the Red Cross 
Knight and his chivalrous deeds not only formed the very warp and 
woot of every song and story, but idealised actual daily life itself. 

‘At no period of the Church’s history, too, had so many spiritual 
flowers of rare holiness perfumed her mystic garden at once, and in 
many a hidden corner of the great world, as well as in the full blaze 
of the world’s footlights, souls were to be found in every state of life, 
the odour of whose virtues ‘ ascended as a sweet savour unto the 
Lord.’ sis 

But the fraternal spirit was not always in evidence. The Guelphs 
and Ghibellines were abroad. The authoress has to deal with it: after 
deseribing the condition and ideals of the parties, she says: 

“To St. Juliana, who passionately loved her birthplace, the exist- 
ng state of affairs caused unutterable pain. It was a veritable reign 
{ terror. Murder, robbery, treason, and incendiarism—these were 
i daily occurrence in the streets of Florence. 

‘‘In vain Rome spoke, and men like St. Philip Beniti and Alexis 
Faleonieri went about preaching peace to the contending parties. 
Beyond a temporary lull now and then, the city remained as much 
divided as ever. And now we read how the gentle Servite nun in 
her poor patched habit and bare feet used to go, on hearing of some 
conflict about to take place, and, crucifix in hand, beseech the com- 
batants not to grieve the Sacred Heart of Christ by their wicked and 
mnatural conduct. 
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“ And we read, too, how the arms would fall from the hands of 
noble and commoner alike at the sight of her pale flower-like face and 
downcast eyes, and these haughty and turbulent men who fought so 
fiercely under the names of Guelph and Ghibelline, simply because 
their forbears had adhered to one or other of the factions, would listen 
meekly and promise all she asked, and in the end would sink all 
differences in a wide, generous reconciliation.’’ 

St. Juliana’s maxims to her Tertiaries have never lost their practical 
utility. Indeed what truly Christian maxim ever did? Here are some 
of them :— 

‘*(1) To keep constantly in mind that this world is a battlefield 
on which they must continually fight for victory, and not seek repose. 

‘** (2) To look upon the Blessed Virgin as their model in whatever 
condition of life they may be, she being not only the purest of virgins, 
but also a perfect model of obedience in the married state. 

‘* (3) To esteem sorrow more than mirth, as being more conformable 
to the condition of servants of the Mother of Dolours, and because it 
is impossible to unite the joys of this world with that glorious service 
which they had embraced. 

“* (4) To despise the vanities of dress that they may be more worthy 
of the habit which they received at their admission into the Order, and 
not even to indulge in articles which others of their own rank in life 
might lawfully use, lest they should seem ashamed of that humility, 
which as servants of the Virgin they were bound to profess. 

** (5) To attend to their families and household with that charity 
which orders all things well, but not with that servile activity which 
never leaves the mistress a moment of freedom, and keeps up a 
constant bustle in the house. 

‘* (6) Not to allow their devotional exercises to interrupt family 
peace, since the true service of God, while it opposes itself to what 
is sinful, does not destroy harmless intercourse. 

‘** (7) To avoid seeking the esteem of the world, but never to despise 
others under the pretence that they were not as devout as themselves. 

** (8) To be above caring about the contempt of the world, remem- 
bering the words of the Apostle, ‘ If I yet pleased men, I should not 
be the servant of Christ.’ 

‘* (9) To bear in mind that the good they do will not always be 
appreciated by others; while, on the other hand, as members of the 
Third Order, their faults will be more severely criticised by the public 
than those of other women. 

** (10) To be very diligent in all good works suited to their condition 
in life, because the want of occupation is most dangerous to devout 
women, and an empty heart is readily filled with worldly trifles. 

**(11) In trouble to have immediate recourse to God and Our Blessed 
Lady, and to beware of seeking consolation from creatures who, by 
the comfort they bestow, entangle the affections in earthly subjects, 
thus undermining the supernatural foundations of true Christian con- 
fidence. 
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*“* (12) Never to undertake anything of importance without the advice 
of their director, nor to be guided by maxims of mere human prudence 
until he has approved of them as being in accordance with God’s law.’’ 

To our clerical readers the name of St. Juliana will be endeared by 
the fact that many of them received their Major Orders—some of them 
their priesthood—on her Feast-day. And perhaps they may be in- 
terested to learn a little about her life and life-long devotion. 

The book is small, we grant: it may be read in an hour or two. 
But it is a little gem in its way. And we hope, before long, to hear 
more of the gifted authoress in the walks of Irish Catholic literature. 


M. J. O’DonneEtu. 











Rotes. 


One result of the entry of Italy into the present lamentable struggle 
is that the ambassadors accredited to the Holy See by Austria, 
Prussia, and Bavaria, have been obliged to withdraw from attendance 
at the Vatican, and, as a consequence, communication between the 
Holy See and the central empires have been rendered difficult, if not 
impossible. The war has shown the value of the much vaunted Law 
of Guarantees. According to this law the rights of the representatives 
of foreign countries at the Papal Court are supposed to be fully 
safeguarded, but once diplomatic relations between Italy and the 
central empires were broken off, it is evident that the ambassadors 
of Austria and Prussia could no longer remain in Rome. Indeed so 
awkward would it have been had they attempted to claim their 
rights, that several of the papers urged that a short act should be 
rushed through the Italian Parliament repealing the clause of the 
Law of Guarantees relating to the position of the representatives 
accredited to the Pope. As circumstances, however, rendered such 
a course of action both impolitic and dangerous, it was sugg-sted that 
the Pope himself should put an end to a delicate situation by requesting 
Austria and Prussia to grant their agents at his court a prolonged 
vacation. Ind:ed, it has been stated by more than one newspaper 
correspondent that the Pope had accepted this suggestion, and that, 
therefore, the representatives of Austria and Prussia were recalied in 
accordance with the Pope’s request. The Osservatore Romano flatly 
contradicts such an assertion. The Pope did not request th: with- 
drawal of the ambassadors; neither, on th: other hand, did Italy 
refuse to guarantee their safety did they choose to remain. They 
left, because, in the circumstances, they recognised that they could 
no longer communicate freely with their respective governments, and 
that on this account their presence in Rome would only help to foster 
a delusion, and might even lead to serious difficulties between the 
Pope and the Italian Government. 

+ + 

In connection with this incident it might be useful to recall to the 
minds of our readers the course of events that led to the overthrow 
of the Pope’s temporal sovereignty in Rome, and to the promulgation 
of the eclebrated Law of Guarantees. In 1863 Napoleon IIL, 
anxious to secure the support of Italy, concluded an agreement with 
the government of Victor Emmanu?l, an agreement that was known 
afterwards as the September Convention. According to the terms 
of this solemn treaty Victor Emmanuel engaged to abstain from 
attacking portion of the former Papal States which still remained 
subject to Pius IX., and, if necessary to prevent others by force did 
they attempt to overthrow the sovereignty of the Pope; France 
promised to withdraw its troops from Rome according as the papal 
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army was organised, the complete withdrawal to be effected within 
two years ; Italy consented to offer no objection to the organisation of 
an army in the Papal States even though the army should be com 

of volunteers drawn from all parts of the Catholic world, and finally 
the Italian government accepted responsibility for a portion of the 
papal debt, equivalent to the extent of the portion of the Papal States 
already incorporated into the new kingdom of Italy. In accordance 
with this convention the tricolour was lowered from the Castle of 
St. Angelo (11 Dec., 1866), and three days later the last of the French 
garrison in Rome took shipping at Civité Vecchia. Garibaldi and 
his followers immediately began to enrol an army for an attack on 
Rome. The work of recruiting was carried on openly in Florence, 
the new capital, with the full connivance of the Italian government, 
but, at last, roused by a threat of an ultimatum the ministers ordered 
the arrest of Garibaldi. He was arrested, and brought as a prisoner 
to Caprera, from which he was allowed to escape, and on the 28rd 
October 1867, he and his brigade reached the frontiers of the Papal 
States. Victor Emmanuel, instead of carrying out the terms of the 
treaty, despatched General La Marmora to Paris to induce the French 
Emperor to remain quiet. But the mission failed to achieve its 
object. A French army was soon en route for Rome, and on the 3rd 
November General Kanzler led the combined forces, the papal troops 
and the French, against Garibaldi who had advanced as far as Mentana. 
Garibaldi was wounded in the engagement and his followers suffered 
a complete defeat. It is noteworthy that withn the Papal States 
not the slightest attempt was made to assist the rabble of invaders. 


Nothing further was done until the crisis arose between France and 
Prussia during the summer of 1870. Attempts were then made to 
bring about a Triple Alliance between Austria, Italy, and France, 
and these attempts might have succeeded were it not that Napoleon 
III. refused to abandon Rome to the tender mercies of the Italian 
government. But after France had declared war on Prussia (19th 
July, 187¢) the Emperor was forced to seek for the friendship or 
intervention of Italy, and, as a first step, he decided much against 
the will of many of his friends to recall the French troops from 
Rome. They left on the 19th August, and the next day a stormy 
discussion took place in the Chamber of Deputies at Florence on the 
binding force of the September Convention. By a sweeping majority 
an order of the day was passed ceclaring it to be the wish of the 
Chamber that the ministry would safeguard the aspirazioni nazionali 
in regard to Rome. But, as the issue of the war was still doubtful, the 
ministers adopted a rather cautious tone. They hoped that a rebellion, 
which might give them the right of armed intervention, would break 
out in Rome, but, much to their annoyance, the days passed with- 
out any sign of disturbance within the papal territory. When the 
news of the defeat of the French forces at Sedan (2nd September) 
reached Italy the cry was raised that unless the government under- 
took the realisation of the ‘‘ national aspirations ’’ the people ‘‘ would 
be prepared to safeguard its own salvation and honour.” Victor 
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Emmanuel, alarmed for the safety of his throne, took counsel with 
the opposition, and intervened personally to overcome the resistance 
of some of his principal ministers who had some scruples about the 
violation of a solemn treaty. Meetings were organised in various 
cities of Italy and resolutions were passed calling upon the government 
to order a march on Rome. The Italian ambassadors were instructed 
to seek the views of the rulers to whom they were accredited. Jules 
Favre, when consulted, replied that France was now powerless to 
intervene, but that Italy must attempt an invasion of Rome at its 
own risk and on its own responsibility. Similar replies were received 
from Austria, Spain, and Bavaria. 
+> + + 

When everything was prepared the Count di San Martino was 
despatched to Rome to inform Pius [IX that his capital was about 
to “ occupied. In the letters given him to present to the Pope and 
Cardinal Antonelli it was stated that: ‘‘ we reserve then to ourselves 
the right to send our troops into the Roman territory, when cireum- 
stances, in our opinion, necessitate it, but we will allow the population 
to see to the administration of its own affairs. The King’s government 
and his forees will confine themselves exclusively to conservative 
action, and to the protection of the diritti imprescrittibili of the 
Romans, and of the interest which the whole Catholic world feels in 
the perfect independence of the Pope.” Pius IX, as might be expected, 
refused to abdicate. He had right on his side, and he had also the 
solemn guarantee of all the great Powers of Europe that his dominions 
would be respectéd (Congress of Vienna, 1815). After his interview 
with the Pope, San Martino telegraphed to Florence that his mission 
had failed as Pius IX. had refused either to disband his troops or 
to open the gates of his capital te the soldiers of Victor Emmanuel. 
The next day General Cadorna was ordered to march on Rome, and 
to capture the city with all possible speed. He despatched General 
Bixio to attack Civita Vecchia, while he himself took the direct route 
for the capital. As his troops neared the city a messenger was sent 
under a flag of truce to request General Kanzler, who commanded the 
papal army, to withdraw quictly from a hopeless struggle by allowing 
the Italians to enter Rome. Such a request was rejected with the 
scorn that it deserved, and on the evening of the 17th September, 
Cadorna encamped close to the walls of Rome. Count Arnim, the 
Prussian representative at Rome tried to act as intermediary between 
the Pope and the invaders. He asked for a truce of twenty-four hours 
in order that he might have an opportunity of making another attempt 
to induce Pius IX to surrender the city. Pius IX. refused, however, 
to accept his advice, but fully conscious that successful resistance 
was impossible, he ordered General Kanzler to hoist the white flag 
once a breach had been made in the walls. On the morning of the 20th 
September the guns opened fire on the city at five o'clock. The 
foreign ambassadors hastened to the Vatican where they were received 
by the Pope, who refused to follow the counsels of those who advised 
him to escape from Rome. At ten o’clock a messenger arrived from 
General Kanzler to announce that a breach had been made close to the 
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Porta Pia, and that at any moment the city might be taken by an 
assault. Immediately an order was given by the Pope that General 
Kanzler should arrange as best he could the terms of capitulation. The 
Italian troops entered the city and took up their position in front of 
the Quirinal, while the Papal soldiers encamped on the Piazza of St. 
Peter’s. On the following day the soldiers of the Pope left the city, 
and two battalions were sent by Cadorna to occupy the Leonine 
portion of the city. 
+ + +> 


But it was only with the capture of Rome that the real difficulties 
of the Italian government began. The extreme party demanded that 
Rome should be declared the capital, and that the King should take 
up his residence in the city, while the moderate party declared that 
the transference of the seat of government from Florence to Rome 
would lead to grave internal and international difficulties. | How 
were the rights and independence of the Holy See to be safeguarded ? 
Austria proposed that a congress representing the Catholic Powers 
should be convoked, but France refused to accept the suggestion. 
France, though defeated and powerless, was unwilling to allow 
Rome to remain in the hands of Victor Emmanuel, and hence Favre 
objected to a congress, because he knew the congress could do no 
good, and he wished that France might not compromise itself by 
accepting the status quo. In order to conciliate Catholic opinion, and 
to prevent the interference of foreign governments, the moderate 
party in Italy determined to pass a Law of Guarantees securing to the 
Pope full freedom of action. After long and at times stormy debates 
the Legge della Guarentigie was placed upon the Statute book in May, 
1871. According to this law the person of the Pope was declared to 
be sacred and inviolable, and crimes against him were to be punished 
in the same way as if they were attacks upon the King. An important 
reservation was, however, inserted. ‘* Diseussions upon religious 
subjects,” it was declared, ‘‘ shall be perfectly free,’ and under cover 
of this reservation the most insulting onslaughts made upon the 
Pope in recent years have been allowed to go unpunished. The 
Italian government undertook to honour the Pope as it would honour 
any sovereign of Europe to permit him to retain the papal guard for 
the defence of his person, to receive at his court the ambassadors of 
foreign governments, and to treat these in the same way as_ the 
ambassadors in attendance upon the King of Italy should be treated. 
The Vatican, the Lateran, with all the adjoining buildings and 
grounds, and the palace of Castel Gandolfo were to be placed at the 
disposal of the Pope; the full freedom of conclaves, ecumenical 
councils, and of the Congregations, was guaranteed, as was also 
liberty of communication between the Pope and his subjects scattered 
over the world. As a means of securing this latter the Pope might 
have his own post and telegraph office, and all his letters and telegrams 
were to be sent free of charge. An annual pension of 3,225,000 lire 
was to be paid to the Pope by the Italian government. Needless to 
say the Pope has never accepted this pension, and has never accepted 
the Law of Guarantees. 
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In regard to this Law of Guarantees it should be noted that at best 
it is only a law of the Italian Parliament. No doubt, by a declaration 
of the Council of State (1878) it was incorporated among the leggi 
fondamentali of the nation, but, at the same time it is subject to 
revision or repeal. In fact, as has been pointed out above, from 
more than one quarter the suggestion was made that the difficulty 
about the presence of the ambassadors of Austria and Prussia at the 
Vatican while a state of war existed between these countries and 
Italy should be removed by repealing the particular or clause of the Law 
of Guarantees safeguarding the rights and immunities of foreign 
representatives at the papal Court. In the second place, suppose for 
a moment that the Pope had accepted a pension from the Italian 
government, and had agreed to become a kind of extraordinary 
chaplain to the King of Italy, what would have been the result? He 
would have been regarded in much the same light as were those of 
his predecessors who took up their residence at Avignon, and whose 
every act was looked upon with suspicion as being dictated or at least 
influenced by the King of France. How could the Catholics of Austria 
and Germany have any respect in such circumstances for the 
expressions of opinion that emanated from the Vatican during the 
present deplorable crisis? The position of the Pope is in all truth 
difficult enough even as things stand, but it would be infinitely more 
difficult had a perfect reconciliation been effected between the 
Vatican and the Quirinal. It is to be hoped that, when the soldiers 
have completed the labours, the diplomatists who will assemble to 
carve out the spoils will take steps to see that the freedom and 
independence of the Holy See are secured in such a way as to give 
satisfaction to the whole Catholic world. It may be that they will 
find some other solution than that adopted and solemnly guaranteed 
by their predecessors at the Congress of Vienna, but whatever principle 
they may adopt, they should bear in mind that it is impossible for a 
ruler, whose subjects are scattered over every part of the globe, 
cannot himself be the subject or quasi-subject of any particular 
government. Possibly too it may not be out of place to express the 
wish that the belligerent nations will respect the neutrality of the 
Pope, and will take measures to secure his personal safety in case 
such measures may become necessary. The possibility of such an 
eventuality may not be so remote as most people seem to imagine. 


We have received from the publishers (Tempest, Dundalk) a copy 
of the County Louth Archelogical Journal for the year 1914, and we 
cannot but congratulate the editor (Rev. James Quinn), and the 
contributors on the high-class character of the number. Amongst 
the papers worthy of special notice are: The Cross of Muiredach, 
by Professor MacAlister; Omeath, by the Rev. Laurence Murray, 
St. Paul’s, U.S.A.; Exports from Drogheda, by Joseph T. Dolan, 
M.A.; Daniel Mackey, Bishop of Down, by Henry Mormis, and the 
Roll of the Sovereigns and Burgesses of Carlingford (1706-1828), by 
H. G. Tempest. The Treasurer’s report shows that the Louth 
Archelogical Socicty is in a sound financial condition. But with 
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increased membership, and with more funds at its disposal, such a 
body could be usefully extended. The annual subscription is only 
five shillings. Donations for the Dun Dealgan fund are earnestly 


requested. 
eG F % 


Since our last issue the Archbishop of Canterbury has published 
his long expected decision or, as he himself more appropriately calls 
it, “Statement on the grave questions, raised by the Kikuyu 
controversy. It will be in the memory of our readers that in our 
first article last July attention was called to the controversy, and to 
the grave issues arising out of it for the Church of England. The 
controversy, it will be remembered, arose out of the proceedings of a 
Conference, which met in Junc, 1913, at Kikuyu in British East 
Africa, and included Broad and Low representatives of the Church 
of England, together with Presbyterians. Methodists, and members 
of the Socicty of Friends. The object aimed at by the Conference 
was the ultimate union of the native churches, and to this end a 
“Scheme of Fcderation of Missionary Societies *’ was resolved upon. 
At the close of the Conference the Bishop of Mombasa, assistcd by 
the Bishop of Uganda, celebrated the Lord's Supper according to the 
Order prescribcd in the Book of Common Prayer, and admitted to 
the sacrament Presbyterian and Mcthodist members, who recognised 
neither a hierarchy nor sacraments, and who had never been cpiscopally 


confirmcd. 
+ + + 


Soon afterwards the Bishop of Zanzibar, who had held severely 
aloof from the Conference, published an open letter, and formally 
delated the Bishops of Mombasa and Uganda to their common 
Metropolitan, the Archbishop of Canterkury. for ‘ propagating 
heresy and committing schism.’’ The Archbishop refused to entertain 
any charge of heresy or schism against the two Bishops, but the 
other issues raised were so grave that he decided to submit them for 
examination and report to the Central Consultative Body of the 
Lambeth Conference. That body, composed of the Archbishop of 
York and ten other Anglican Bishops, met in July, 1914, and the 
substanee of the questions upon which it was consulted was: first, 
whether the ‘‘ Proposed Scheme of Federation of Missionary 
Societies ** was in contravention of any necessary principles of Church 
order, and, if so, in what particulars ; secondly, whether the action 
of the two Bishops who conducted the abnormal Communion Service 
at the close of the Conference was inconsistent with principles accepted 
by the Church of England. The Consultative Body, having sat for 
five days, and had prolonged interviews with the Bishops of Mombasa, 
Uganda, and Zanzibar, submitted a Unanimous report. 

In regard to the first question, it considers that “such a con- 
stitutional scheme is quite distinctly the kind of change, or step in 
advance, which ought not to be made by a Diocese or group of 
Dioceses, without opportunity given to the whole Communion, through 
the Lambeth Conference, to advise upon it, at least in its main 
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iples.” As for the details of the scheme, it secs no cssential 
vifficu ty in inviting a minister or lay person not of the Anglican 
Communion to preach to Anglicans, provided the _——. inviting him, 
or authorising the invitation, is satisfied as to his qualifications. As 
to admitting to Holy Communion in Anglican Churches communicants 
belonging to other denominations, while it quotes the rule of the 
Church of England that those admitted to Holy Communion must 
have been “confirmed or be ready and desirous to be confirmed,” 
yet the Consultative Body admits that exceptions have been allowed 
in special cases by many Bishops, and so it grants that “this must 
be eminently a matter in which the administrative and pastoral 
discretion of the Bishop may well be exercised, especially, though not 
exclusively, in the Mission-ficld.”. But though outsiders may thus 
be permitted to communicate in the Anglican Church, the members 
of the latter are not to be allowed a corresponding liberty, the 
Consultative Body regarding any arrangement implying such liberty 
as “inconsistent with the principles of the Church of England.” 
Regarding the other question proposed to the Consultative Body as 
to whether the Communion Service that followed the Kikuyu 
Conference, was consistent with Anglican principles, the Bishops 
‘desire to abstain from any expression of judgment about it,’ but 
while acknowledging the high motives that actuated the parties at 
Kikuyu, they add that any attempt to treat that occasion as a 
preeedent or to encourage habitual action of the kind must be held 
to be inconsistent with Church of England principles. 

+ + 


After pondering these views of the Consultative Body for nine 
months, the Archbishop of Canterbury, in April of the present year, 
at last published his own “Statement,” together with an Appendix 
containing the opinion of the Consultative Body and numerous 
extracts from other documents bearing on the question, in the form 
of a brochure. |Kikuyu. MacMillan, 1915, 8vo, pp. 70. 1s. net.] He 
begins by insisting upon the competence of his own jurisdiction, as 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to deal with the question. He then goes 
on to point out that the ultimate aim of all the parties concerned in 
the controversy is the up-building of a native Church in East Africa, 
but that the up-building of such a Church is a matter of extreme 
difficulty, in face of the many denominational systems already 
existing there. As to the extreme difficulty of the task, no one will 
be inclmed to quarrel with His Grace. It is a difficulty due not 
merely to the fact pointed out by His Grace, that ‘“‘ these people have 
received and assimilated their Christian faith from streams of teaching 
which have come to them along different channels,’ but far more to the 
fact that the different channcls have transmitted different doctrines 
hopelessly incompatible in one Church of Christ. The amusing thing 
is that the Archbishop seems to regard the difficulty as altogether 
new. As though the Church in every age was not called upon to 
decide whether she would remain one undivided Church or open 
wide her arms and embrace heretics and schismatics within her 
bosom! ‘ How,” he writes, “ are these two elements in the problem 
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— the steadying desire for a genuinely African Church in days to come, 
and the existing loyalty to denominational syetems and traditions 
—to be reconciled? In trying to answer that question we instinctively 
look for precedents in the history of the Church of Christ. There 
are none. In the nineteen Christian centuries we find nothing which 
can fairly be called a precedent.’”’ In one sense His Grace is right. 
He will find no precedent in the long history of Christ’s Church for 
uniting heresy with faith or schismatics with loyal Christians. If 
in his researches he go back even to the days of St. Paul, he will find 
that the teaching of the Church was, that though even an angel from 
heaven should preach a Gospel other than the true Gospel, he ought 
to be anathema. (Gal. i. 8.) 


> + > 


Coming to the questions dealt with by the Consultative Body, His 
Grace is largely in agreement with its opinions. He sees difficulties 
in regard to the proposed scheme of federation of the African Churches, 
and is decidedly of opinion that ‘‘the matter is exactly one of those 
which the Lambeth Conference of Bishops can appropriately discuss 
with a view to the enunciation by that large and representative body 
of the principles which in its judgment must be authoritatively safe- 
guarded, and perhaps of forms of rule and usage wherein a new 
departure may advantageously be made.” But it will be noticed 
that he does not close the door against a possible federation of his own 
Church with the various heretical and schismatical sects, which indeed 
he is careful to refer to as “Churches.” He has no objection to a 
minister or layman from another Body preaching in an Anglican 
church, provided he be duly accredited by the Bishop of the place 
where he preaches ; similarly it may be left to the Bishop, whether 
those who belong to other denominations and have not been 
Episcopally confirmed are to be admitted to Holy Communion in 
Anglican churches. But, like the Consultative Body, His Grace will 
not allow Anglicans to receive Communion from any Christian 
minister who is not Episcopally ordained. This is nearly the only 
point on which His Grace’s ‘‘ Statement ’’ will commend itself to 
the High Church party; and even here that party, will find little 
comfort, for such Communion is forbidden not because there are 
no valid Orders or valid Sacraments among the other Bodies, but 
for fear of disloyalty to the ‘‘ historic system ” of a threefold ministry 
of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, and this although earlier in the 
“Statement ” His Grace pointedly hesitates to declare that system 
essential : ‘‘ We believe further that the proper method of Ordination 
is by duly consecrated Bishops, as those who, in the words of Article, 
‘have publick authority given to them in the Congregation to call 
and send ministers into the Lord’s Vineyard.’ But to maintain that 
witness with all steadfastness is not the same thing as to place of 
necessity extra Ecclesiam every system and every body of men who 
follow a different use, however careful, strict, and orderly their plan.” 
[p. 19]. Truly His Grace is a right worthy shepherd for a Fold that 
boasts its comprehensiveness ! 
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Regarding the joint Communion at Kikuyu, he notes that it was 
not the first time such joint services were held, has generous words 
of praise for the piety and good intentions of all concerned in that 
now famous occasion, points out that there was no intention of 
inaugurating a new policy or initiating a new plan of inter-communion, 
and winds up with a mild expression of his belief that it is better in 
our modern, talkative world to abstain from such services for fear of 
misunderstandings: ‘‘ I believe that we shall act rightly, and that the 
wisest and strongest missionaries believe that we shall act rightly, 
in abstaining at present from such services as the closing service held 
at Kikuyu, now that in a world of quick tidings and of ample talk 
they are shown to be open to the kind of misunderstandings which 
have arisen.” It will be noted that again there is no question of 
principle, no reference to ‘‘communicatio in divinis”’ with heretics 
and schismatics, but only the danger of misunderstandings in a 
naughty world ! 

4 4 a 


Such, then, is the long expected pronouncement of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Except that it forbids Anglicans to receive Communion 
from non-Episcopal Bodies, it neither settles anything nor even attempts 
to settle anything. It shows once more, for the thousandth time, the 
rudderless and unpiloted plight of the Church of England. But even 
if His Grace had attempted to speak with decisive authority, matters 
would have been little better, for ever since the pronouncement 
appeared the pages of the Church Times bear witness that it is regarded 
as nothing more than the pronouncement of one Bishop who 
unhappily is not rightly instructed in the faith, and whose views bind 
no one but himself. Thus if he lean to Low or Broad, the High Church 
party flout him; while if he side with the High Church the other 
shades are no way delicate about expressing their views. It is no 
wonder, then, that he has remained altogether silent about one of the 
accusations made by the Bishop of Zanzibar against the Anglican 
Bishops at home, to the effect that they tolerated the denial by their 
clergy of some of the most fundamental articles of the Christian faith. 
The Bishop of Zanzibar had specially in mind a work entitled 
Foundations that had just then appeared, written by a small group 
of clergymen, and setting forth various heretical doctrines. Since 
then the veteran Anglican scholar, Dr. Sanday, has called in question 
the Virgin Birth of Our Lord and the Resurrection of His body, and 
the editor of Foundations has been promoted to a canonry at Here- 
ford ; yet the head of the Anglican Church in a solemn pronouncement 
ignores the whole subject of heretical teaching and belief! Still we do 
not blame him. We sympathise with him. His position is an 
impossible one. But when will the High Church party see that the 
fault is not his but that of their system, which necessarily flounders 
outside the barque of Peter? 


+ + 
A new work on Pastoral Eloquence has appeared. Readers of our 
Magazine will need no introduction to it: it comes from Dr. Beecher 
of Maynooth; was reviewed in our January issuc, and strange as it 
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may appear has alrcady reached a second edition. For obvious reasons 
we are disinclined to say more than a little of what we think of it. 

The response of the clergy has been extraordinary, the first edition 
having been exhausted in sia weeks. And we wish it all the success the 
original and the more than —- translation deserves. 

The translator of Pulpit Themes, Schouppe’s Adjumenta Oratoris 
Sacri, translated by the Rev. P. A. Beecher, of Maynooth College, 
pp. xii.+ 583. Price 7s. 6d. net. M. H. Gill and Son. Second edition ; 
clearly indicates though he does not say it, in so many words, that he 
has been disappointed with most of the works on. preaching that he has 
come across. He states categorically that Fr. Schouppe’s famous 
work is the best he knows, and for that reason has undertaken to give 
it a new lease of life by rendering it into the idiom of English speech 
and thought, and by frequently supplementing it with ideals of his 
own. His aim he tells us was “ not so much a translation as a ‘ trans- 
valuation.’’’ This latter may be regarded as the raison d'etre of the 
work, and as sufficient reply to such as may ask what is the necessity 
of a translation? If there was question of a mere translation, none ; 
but this is practically a new work. Reviewers have all remarked on 
the choice and elegant language which frequently rises to high 
eloquence. 
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[We summarize, or omit, the less important portions. ] 
No. I. 


In view of recent questions on contumacy, the enclosed may be of 
interest. 


CONTUMACY. 
Decided 13th February, 1915: published 6th May, 1915. 


A contumacious person is one who, without sufficient cause refuses 
to obey the legitimate citation of an ecclesiastical judge. For full 
contumacy in the canonical sense of the term disobedince to three 
ordinary or one peremptory citation is required in accordance with 
the common law of the church. In summary procedure, however, 
as instituted by the Instruction Sacra Haec, two citations are always 
necessary and sufficient. 
ts Before the penalties, involved by such disobedience, are incurred, 
a declaration of contumacy is necessary ; and this declaration may 
be made by the judge, either ex officio, or at the instance of the Fiscal 
Procurator. 

These briefly were the principles which the Judges of the Rota had 
before their minds in deciding an appeal lodged by a Parish Priest 
of the Diocese of Limburg against the declaration of contumacy 
pronounced against him by his Bishop and confirmed by the 
Metropolitan. 

The decision of the Rota was to again confirm the sentence of the 
Bishop; a short résumé of the main facts of the case will be quite 
sufficient to convince us of its justice. 

The conduct of the Parish Priest in question first came under the 
notice of the Bishop as the result of denunciations, and in the beginning 
an attempt was made to deal with the case administratively. 

During the course of these administrative proceedings the contempt 
of the Parish Priest for his pecs rte superiors was only too 
manifest ; but as disobedience outside a strict judicial process is not 
regarded as contumacy in the canonical sense of the term, the 
Auditors of the Rota do not lay much stress on this period. On the 
failure of the extrajudicial proceedings, the Bishop resolved to 
institute a strict trial, and for this purpose appointed a Fiscal Pro- 
curator. Three citations were then sent to the accused, and there can 
be no doubt that they reached their destination, as they were 
transmitted by registered post, and testimony of delivery was 
obtained from the postal authorities. 
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Nor can it be urged that he was excused from obeying these citations ; 
all the reasons which he put forward are of so frivolous a character 
as to be scarcely worthy of consideration. 

For example he urges that obedience to the episcopal mandate 
would involve the interruption of his studies: ‘* Vix credendum est, 
‘“ordinariatum episcopalem a me vere expectare, me studia mea, 
‘‘quibus solis firmor, interrumpere aut generatim absque honesta 
‘‘yatione interrumpere posse, ut infamis, qualem me reddit, coram 
“ipso compaream. Quapropter epistolam considerare possum.” 
Another reason which he puts forward is that appearance before the 
ep:scopal tribunal would destroy his whole nervous system: ‘ Quia 
“homo non habet nisi unum systema nervosum, et quia si procedurae 
‘ordinariatus absque resistentia me dedissem, non amplius viverem, 
*‘at neque ullus de ordinariatu.” 

Th: Bishop, then, as the result of his refusal to obey these citations, 
and of his inability to put forward sufficient reasons for this refusal, 
declared him contumacious, and finally deprived him of his parish. 
The Parish Priest lodged his appeal directly, not against the sentence 
of deprivation—from which strictly speaking there should be no 
appeal—but against the declaration of contumacy. 


SACRA ROMANA ROTA 





LIMBURGEN. 
CONTUMACIAE. 


Benedicto Pp. XV feliciter regnante, Pontificatus Dominationis Suae 
anno primo, die 13 februarii 1915, RR. PP. DD. Franciscus Heiner, 
Ponens, Ioannes Prior et Aloisius Sincero, Auditores de turno, in causa 
Limburgen.—Contumaciac, inter R. D. N. N., parochum, actorem appel- 
lantem, repraesentatum per R. D. De Angelis Hectorem, procuratorem 
legitime deputatum, et R. Curiam Episcopalem Limburgensem, appella- 
tam, repraesentatam per procuratorem R. D. Arthurum Wynen, 
advocatum, interveniente et disceptante in causa Promotore Iustitiae, 
sequentem definitivam tulerunt sententiam. 


Sacerdos N. N., parochus loci N. N., dioecesis Limburgensis, fuit 
accusatus apud curiam episcopalem ciusdem dioeceseos a personis fide 
omnino dignis de gravissimis delictis. Qua de causa denuntiatus sacer- 
dos fuit citatus ab auctoritate eeclesiastica Limburgensi, non seme] sed 
compluries, ut se defenderet ab his accusationibus. Sed omnibus cita- 
tionibus rite factis standi in iudicio parochus N. N. non solum non 
obedivit, sed etiam in ipsam curiam maximas contumelias contulit et 
iudices suos iniuriis vulgaribus affecit. Cum omnes monitiones Episcopi, 
omnes citationes curiae episcopalis frustra tentatae fuissent, accusatus 
sacerdos contumax est declaratus ect post processum canonicum rite 
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confectum beneficio suo parochiali propter delicta gravissima per testes 
probata uti plene convictus est privatus. 

Sed paroehus N. N. non acquievit huic sententiae, sed appellavit ad 
secundam instantiam, nempe ad tribunal metropolitanum Friburgense, 
ut innocens declararetur a contumacia et absolveretur a poena in eum 
lata. Tribunal autem metropolitanum rejecit recursum parochi decla- 
rationem contumaciae a prima instantia factam, validam confirmans 

Sed et contra hance sententiam secundae instantiae parochus N. N. 
remonstravit, appellationem ad H. S. O. interponens, quare ab hoc 
Tribunali supremo de dubio rite concordato : An constet de contumacia 
in casu, diiudicandum est. 


Quod ius attinet de contumacia, de qua agitur in casu, hoc breviter 
adnotandum est. Cum quaelibet citatio vel invitatio in ius, a iudice 
legitime facta, sit peremptoria, si reus, citatus vel invitatus, nulla iusta 
causa excusatus, comparere renuat, contumax habebitur. Non tamen 
potest iudex reum contumacem declarare, nisi prius constiterit : cita- 
tionem tempore utili ad rei notitiam pervenisse, porro reum neglexisse 
absentiae a iudicio excusationem afferre aut non iustam attulisse, quae 
omnia comprobari possunt sive per novam citationem reo factam, ut 
contumaciam suam, si possit, excuset, sive alio modo. Rei contumaciam 
in processu poenali iudex declarare potest sive ex officio sive ad instan- 
tiam promotoris iustitiae ; declarata rei contumacia, iudex procedere 
potest ad sententiam definitivam, caque vero rite intimata, ad ipsius 
sententiae exsecutionem. Post latam sententiam contumax beneficium 
restitutionis in integrum adversus sententiam contumacialem ab ipso 
iudice qui eam tulit, petere potest, si iustum morae impedimentum 
probaverit ; si vero quaestio agatur de contumacia, supponenda est 
semper contumacia vera, non ficta, formalis, non tantummodo mate- 
rialis, ergo inobedientia adversus legitimum iudicem in iis quae ad iudi- 
cem pertinent, cum dolo commissa (Schmalzgr., pars 2, tit. 14, n. 38 ; 
Reiffenstuel, |. 2, t. 14, n. 43; Rota, dec. 298, n. 4, p. 4, Rec.) seu quae 
rationem delicti habet, utpote cum contemptu iudicis seu iudicialis 
auctoritatis coniuncta, qui contemptus tamen non necessario verbis 
explicitis exprimi debet, sed sufficit, ut in facto ipso inobedientiae, 
omnibus perpensis circumstantiis, sit implicitus (Pirhing, |. 2, tit. 14, 
§ 1. n. 20; Rota, coram Heiner, decis. 19, n. 24, 399). 

Qui igitur legitime vocatus in iudicium, nee iuste impeditus, nec 
causam excusationis iustam habens, 1udicis mandato obtemperare renuit, 
vere contumax est, nam imprimis, rite citatus, comparere debet. Ad 
normam iuris communis tres citationes edici debert vel una perempto- 
rie vice trium (Schmoalzgr., 1. c., n. 40), sed in processu summario iuxta 
Instructionem S. C. EE. et RR. in causis disciplinaribus et criminalibus 
clericorum diei 11 iunii 1880, requiruntur et sufficiunt duae citationes 
(n. XXIV), ut citatus non comparens contumax decleretur. 

Haec iuris principia ante oculos habuerunt RR. DD. PP. Auditores 
in quaestione in casu, an parochus N. N. in facto sit contumax, prout 
duae instantiae anteriores deciserunt. Inquirimus hoc ex singulis factis 
in actis processus exstantibus. 
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Dei 13 novembris 1911 curia cpiscopalis Limburgensis, aliquas 
litteras in causa denuntiationis de criminibus ab ipso patratis misit ad 
parochum N. N. Hic autem easdem litteras acceptare recusavit, quare 
ad dictam curiam clausae remissae sunt, uti videri possunt in actis. 
Paucos post dies, nempe dic 17 novembris 1911 pcr medium parochi 
vicini curia episcopalis eidem parocho N. N. transmisit citationem cum 
praecepto comparendi in iudicio die et hora determinata. Lectis lit- 
teris citationis parochus N. N. easdem parocho latori reddidit declarans 
eas non pertinere ad suam personam. Idem dcinde scripsit ad curiam 
litteras sibi missas non ipsum spectare, adiiciens, se in alio casu 
latorem litterarum uti vulgarem nuntium curiae per scalas deiecturum. 
Causa unica, ex qua parochus N. N. affirmabat litteras illas ad ipsum 
non spectare, fuit, quia directae fuissent ad *‘ Rev. D. N. N. parochum,”’ 
non autem ad Rev. dominum doctorem N. N.—Episcopus Limburgensis, 
graviter aegrotans, misit litteras benignas, affirmans omissionem tituli 
‘“doctoris ” non factam esse ex mala fide, sed ex oblivione curiae. 
Adnotandum est, parochum N. N. acquisivisse titulum “ doctoris ”’ 
philosophiae in universitate protestante Basiliensi, sine licentia ct 
consensu Ordinarii proprii Limburgensis, qui consensus in omnibus 
dioecesibus Germaniae pracscriptus est. 

Initio deinde mensis ianuaril 1912 ad curiam episcopalem pervene- 
runt accusationes seu denuntiationes novae gravissimae a personis fide 
dignis contra eundem parochum N. N. Citatis et rite excussis quatuor 
testibus, Episcopus ad evitanda ulteriora scandala, suspendit accusatum 
sacerdotem ab officio per decretum diei 17 ianuarii 1912 et cumdem 
citavit ad comparendum coram curia, ut responderet ad accusationes 
gravissimas contra eum promotas. Hane citationem accusatus sequutus 
est, et die 30 ianuarii 1912 eius excussio coram vicario generali in 
praesentia notarii locum habuit. In ipsa sessione ad accusationes respon- 
dere debuit ad omnia et singula capita de quibus accusatus fuit, sed 
fere omnia facta in modo clamoroso negavit, excepto uno delicto, quod 
confessus est. Accusatus protocollum inquisitionis ¢i lectum approbavit 
quidem, sed refutavit eius subscriptionem, dicens : se ibi, se. in aedibus 
curiae, nunquam protocollum firmaturum esse. 

Octo dicbus post, novae denuntiationes fide dignae ad curiam epi- 
scopalem pervenerunt ; quare, ad evitandum grave scandalum, parocho 
N. N. die 21 februarii 1912 intimatum est ut parochiae suae renun- 
ciaret ; si autem hoc recusaret, continuationis procedurac iudicialis causa 
ad eomparendum coram iudice citatus est. Parochus vero litteris dici 
26 februarii 1912 plenis gravissimarum iniuriarum contra Episcopum 
ct cius curiam rescripsit: ‘‘se non renuntiaturum nee coram curia 
‘‘compariturum esse.’ Deinde 28 februarii curia episcopalis misit 
parocho secundam citationem et quidem peremptoriam cum intimatione 
expressa, quod, si accusatus non obediret, uti contumax haberetur et 
procedura inquisitionis contra eum incepta ad finem prosequerctur. Has 
litteras in manus parochi pervenisse, demonstrat fides receptionis cx 
officio postali. At et nune citatus parochus non comparuit. 

Sed omnia haec, uti constat ex documentis in actis processus, non 
pertinebant ad processum canonicum in sensu stricto, cum Episcopus 
voluerit procedere in modo administrativo. Cum tamen omnis clementia 
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Episcopi non haberet effectum, hic tandem proceduram stricte iudicialem 
pracecpit et ad hunc finem instituit promotorem iustitiae per decretum 
diei 9 aprilis 1912. Promotor iustitiae constituit capita accusationis, quae 
exstant in summario, sed parochus pluries citatus ad comparendum, 
ut accusationibus respondeat et se defendat, non comparuit, quare die 
17 iunii 1913 contumax est declaratus, et hoc cum optimo iure, nam 
prout praescribit iam supra citata Instructio S. C. EE. et RR. dici 
11 ianuarii 1880 in num. XXIV: “ Si (accusatus) iudicio sistere abnuat, 
‘iteratur indictio, in qua eidem praefigitur congruus peremptorius ter- 
‘minus, eique significatur, quod si adhuc obedire renuat, habebitur ceu 
‘“ contumax, et pro tali in facto aestimabitur, quatenus absque probato 
“legitimo impedimento istam quoque posthabeat intimationem.”’ 

In facto: parochus N. N. a curia episcopali Limburgensi, contu- 
max declaratus est postquam rite saltem duabus vicibus fuit citatus, et 
quidem altera vice peremptorie, tamen non comparuit, quin iustum 
impedimentum proferret. Prima nempe citatio iudicialis facta est die 
21 augusti 1912, in qua, enumeratis delictis denuntiatis, dicitur : ‘‘ Hisce 
‘eitamus, ut die Veneris, die 23 huius mensis, hora tertia cum dimidio 
‘p. m. in aula officiali infrascripti compareas, ut excutiaris.’”” Cum non 
comparucrit citatus accusatus, sequuta est secunda citatio diei 3 sep- 
tembris 1912. Haee citatio sonat sic: ‘ Iterum et quidem in forma 
‘*peremptoria citaris in proximum diem Lunae, diem 9 septembris in 
‘‘horam tertiam cum dimidio p. m. in aulam officialem infrascripti, ut 
“in eadem re ac in citatione dici 21 huius mensis dictum erat, excu- 
“tiaris, cum notificatione, ut, si iterum, quin causam excusationis pro- 
‘ feras, citationi non obtemperes, absque ulterioribus in contumaciam 
“contra te processus instituetur.”’ 

In tertia denique citatione dici 24 ianuarii 1913, praeses tribunalis 
cpiseopalis accusato ita scribit: ‘‘ Ob specialem respectum hisce tibi 
“ transmittimus ultimam citationem ad comparendum coram infrascripto 
‘“ proxima die Veneris, 31 huius mensis, hora tertia cum dimidio p. m., 
‘eum notificatione quod, si forte, quin causam excusationis habeas, non 
**venturus sis, absque ulterioribus in contumaciam procedura contra te 
‘*instituetur. Excutiendus es hic circa accusationes, in citatione 21 augu- 
‘sti anni praeteriti tibi iam communicatas, scilicet circa gravem ... ’’. 
Omnes hae citationes rite intimatae sunt accusato, nam erant secundum 
usum generalem in Germania transmissac per epistolas, a publicis tabu- 
lariis inscriptas, exquisita fide receptionis uti hoe videri potest ex actis. 
Ceterum accusatum legisse ultimam citationem, ipse fatetur: 
“Epistolam ordinariatus episcopalis die 24 h. m. (nempe ianuari 
‘“*1913) inspexi’’ ut in summeario habetur. Et si in eisdem litteris 
seribit: ‘* Litteras posterioris dimidii ultimi anni non legi,’’ non est 
ei credendum, nam eum cognovisse saltem citationem diei 3 septembris 
1912 apparet ex eis, quae curia episcopalis citationi diei 24 ianuarii 
praemittit: ‘‘...cum neque ad tertiam citationem dici 3 septembris 
‘‘anni praeteriti in diem 9 septembris eiusdem anni, quam testante 
‘fide receptionis, a publicis tabulariis transmissa, ipse recepisti, non 
““magis quam ad priores citationes responsionem dederis, quamvis 
‘‘eam legisse videaris, uti concludi debet ex animadversione propria 
“tua manu in involucro aperto scripta: ‘ad reficiendas expensas 
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“‘expeditionis obligatus est mittens (scilicet curia episcopalis), doct. 
‘‘N. N. parochus loci N. N., 25, 9,12". Sed etsi citatus non legisset 
litteras citatorias, sibi ipsi sequentias attribuere debet. Nunquam 
hic modus agendi excusat a contumacia in processu canonico, uti etiam 
confirmatur a supremo Signaturae Apostolicae tribunal: in causa Neo- 
Eboracen. Querela enim nullitatis fuerat interposita contra rotalem 
sententiam diei 9 decembris 1911, ex defectu  formac iudicialis, 
quasi regula-is citatio partis recurrentis defuisset. ‘‘Cum tamen, ita 
“decidit Signatura Apostolica, ex Actis evidenter constiterit, 
‘‘citationem per regularem tramitem Parisiensis curiae diligenter 
‘‘missam fuisse litteris in publico diribitorio commendatis, addito 
‘‘onere receptionem denuntiandi: atque idcirco imputandum unice 
‘‘ esse ipsi mulieri, si litterae illae apertae ab ipsa non fuerint : eminen- 
‘“tissimi Iudices, in plenaria sessione diei 10 ianuarii 1914, recursum 
‘“reiiciendum esse decreverunt.’’ (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, vol. VI, 
p- 165). In facto, si talis ignorantia affectata excusare posset a con- 
tumacia, iudicialis processus esset inefficax ect ita omnis iustitia 
disturbata. 

Nee dicatur, neminem esse posse contumacem, qui habeat iustam 
causam non comparendi ante iudicem citantem. Iam vidimus non esse 
causam excusationis, si citatus, uti dicit, non legerit citationes indubi- 
tanter acceptas. Sed et omnes aliae causae excusationis ab accusato 
postea allatae sunt ita leves, futiles, quinimmo ridiculae, ut tribunali 
sit indignum de his tractare singulatim easque refutare. Exempli causa 
scribit accusatus in litteris dici 18 ianuarii 1913, ad ultimam citationem 
peremptoriam: ‘ Vix credendum est, ordinariatum episcopalem a me 
‘* revera exspectare, me studia mea, quibus solis firmor, interrumpere aut 
“generatim absque honesta ratione interrumpere posse, ut infamis, 
‘ qualem me reddit, coram ipso compaream. Quapropter epistolam consi- 
‘“derare possum solum tanquam aliquod signum bonae voluntatis 
‘“ineundi commercium mecum.”’ Hacc licentia verborum contra curiam 
cpiscopalem iam per longum tempus nimis mitem et benignam versus 
accusatum haud est cxcusatio a contumacia, sed augmentat cius culpa- 
bilitatem, est spretus auctoritatis iudicis, est igitur ipsa crimen (ef. Legal 
de iud. eccl. vol. IV, P. Ill, t. 7 IV, n. 365). 

Non aliter se habet res cum altera causa excusationis ex parte 
parochi citati. Scribit enim (I. ¢.): ‘‘ Quia homo non habet nisi unum 
‘systema nervosum, et quia si procedurae ordinariatus absque resis- 
‘“tentia me dedissem, non amplius viverem, at neque ullus de ordina- 
‘riatu.”” Sed hoe incommodum est oneri, sese coram iudici in causa 
poenali sistendi, intrinsecum, et nemo ab onere excusatur ob incommo- 
dum ipsi oneri intrinsecum. Porro parochus N. N. potuit sine periculo 
salutis, tempore suae suspensionis, Berolini voluntarie ad studia phi- 
lologiae incumbere et quidem ita strenue, ut non tempus inveniret, 
citationi curiae episcopalis, ne quidem per litteras excusationis, respon- 
dere ; quinimmo : non eidem licet, se sistere iudici citanti ex inhonesta 
secu infami causa, qualis est citatio. Ila autem sic dicta “ infamia,” 
quam citatus a curia episcopali causatam dicit, consistebat in facto, 
quod curia quosdam testes citaverat et excusserat. Ergo, secundum 
parochum N. N. nullum tribunal habet ius citandi testes, ut audiat 
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eos de criminibus ab ipsis denuntiatis, ne reddat denuntiatum infamen. 
Non est iudicis de talibus stultitiis discutere. Si patronus rei putct, 
suum clientem laborasse ex ignorantia iuris quoad citationes canonicas 
earumque sequentias, contradicendum est, parochum N. N. non 
potuisse ignorare sequclas suaec contumaciae, quas ipsi in memoriam 
revocavit praeses tribunalis primae instantiae, necnon canonicus 
Kilian, nunc episcopus Limburgensis ; et si reapse eas ignorasset, non 
ideo a contumacia excusaretur, cum iuxta regulam iuris in 6a 
‘“ignorantia facti, non iuris excusat.” 

Neque suspensa fuit iurisdictio primi tribunalis per recursum rei 
conventi ad tribunal superius Friburgense contra suspensionis pocnam 
sibi inflictam die 17 ianuarii 1912, nam (a) nonnisi sex menses post ap- 
pellationem instituit recursum ; (b) recursus fiebat contra actum admi- 
nistrativum Episcopi, non iudicialem tribunalis, cum tantummodo die 
9 aprilis 1912 tribunal constitutum fuerit per Episcopi decretum ; (c) 
recursus denique reiectus fuit, seu libellus potius haud acceptatus 
fuit, quia in numerosis locis offenderit in reverentia auctoritati 
eeclesiasticae debita ; (d) haud ex serio proposite igitur idem recurrens 
cumdem libellum in forma immutatum ordinariatui Friburgensi die 
9 novembris 1912 iterum offerre potuit. Constat igitur de vera 
contumacia sac. N. N.—Contumacia autem punitur denegatione iuris 
appellandi, saltem regulariter, uti docent auctores (cf. Rota, Colonien.— 
Monasterien., coram Heiner, et in ultimo gradu coram Lega), atque 
ctiam beneficii restitutionis in integrum (Pichler, 1]. 2, tit. n. 14, 21). 
Invaluit quidem praxis in Rota Romana, testantibus de Luca (de 
iudic., disc. 10, n. 1489), Schmalzgrucber (de dolo et contum., n. 56) 
Pichler, 1. ¢. et aliis canonistis, concedendi appcllationem etiam vero 
contumaci; quae tamen praxis supponit, appcllantem animum 
habuisse non omnino rebellem in auctoritatem ecclesiasticam, ut 
apparet ex Rota, decis. 16 in Novis, a Schmalzgrueber citata: *‘‘ Et sic 
‘pro hac parte fuit declaratum et determinatum taliter citatum posse 
‘ appellare, nisi expresse posset constare de ipsius scientia ct contemptu, 
‘qui solus facit quod non audiatur contumax.”’ Parochus N. N. vero 
extrema contumaciae attigit, ct signa indubia animi rebellis in auctori- 
tatem ecclesiasticam praebuit : ante institutum iudicialem processum, 
durante inquisitione administrativa, bis reiecit litteras ordinariatus, 
futili motivo de non adhibito titulo ‘“ doctoris’’ adducto; die 30 
ianuarii 1912 protocollum eius depositionum, quod uti accuratum 
agnovit, subscribere recusavit, dicens, se in aedibus ordinariatus 
“nullum amplius protocollum subscripturum esse.” Litteris dein 
diei 26 februarii 1912, plenis iniuriarum in Episcopum ect ordinariatum, 
Episcopum certiorem fecit: ‘se non renuntiaturum parochiae nec 
coram ordinariatu compariturum esse.’ Citationem peremptoriam 
diei 28 februarii, quam certe accepit, ut constat ex fide receptionis 
diribitorio publico ab ipso data, omnino neglexit. Huiusmodi circum- 
stantiae, processum iudicialem antecedentes, ostendunt contemptum 
eius erga auctoritatem ecclesiasticam, quem etiam in citationibus 
iudicialibus recipiendis constanter exhibuit, sicque absentiam con- 
tumacem, quam minitatus est, ad effectum perduxit. Videtur igitur 
in casu aequitatem canonicam nullatenus exigere, ut parochus N. N. 
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iterum audiatur, sed potius, ut sine mora saluti parochianorum loci 
N. N. consulatur, qui tribus iam annis se oneratos vident parocho a 
divinis suspenso. 


Quibus omnibus perpensis, dubio proposito An constet de contu- 
macia in casu, subscripti RR. PP. DD. Auditores de turno responden- 
dum esse decernerunt Affirmative, ideoque sententiam primae instantiae 
Limburgensem fieri exsecutoriam. Simul condemnatur parochus N. N. 
in omnes expensas iudiciales, etiam in honorarium patroni parochiae 
N. N., cum in casu habeatur appellatio frivola (Reg. serv. apud S. R. 
Rotae Tribunal § 185). 

Ita pronunciamus, mandantes Ordinariis locorum et ministris tri- 
bunalium ad quos spectat, ut exsecutioni mandent hance sententiam, 
et adversus reluctantes procedant ad normas sacrorum canonum, et 
praesertim cap. 3, sess. XXV, de reform., Concilii Tridentini, iis 
adhibitis exsecutivis et coércitivis mediis, quae magis cfficacia et oppor- 
tuna pro rerum adiunctis exstitura sunt. 

Romae, in sede Tribunalis S. R. Rotae, die 13 februarii 1915. 


Franciscus Heiner, Ponens. 
Toannes Prior. 
Aloisius Sincero. 


L. 4 S. 


Ex Cancellaria S. R. Rotae, 3 martii 1915. 
Sac. Tancredes Tani, Notarius. 


ROMAN DOCUMENTS,—No. II. 
The enclosed decree will be of interest to everyone in Ireland. It 
bears a special meaning for every student interested in the religious 
persecution that our country has had to face. 


SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM. 





DUBLINEN. 


DFCRETUM BEATIFICATIONIS SEU DECLARATIONIS MARTYRII SERVORUM 
DFI DERMITII O'HURLEY ARCHIEPISCOPI CASSELIENSIS, CORNELII 
O’ DEVANY, ORDINIS 8. FRANCISCI, EPISCOPI DUNENSIS ET CONNORe 
ENSIS, TERENTII ALBERTI 0’ BRIEN, ORD. PRAEDIC., EPISCOPI 
IMOLACENSIS, ET SOCIORUM, 


In Hibernia, heroum nutrice, exorta saeculis xvi et xv effrenata 
et furiosa adversus catholicos persecutione, praeter innumeros Christi 
athletas qui in ea oceubuerunt et quorum nomina, mortalibus ignota, 
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scripta sunt in libro Vitae, complures, nomine et fama noti, in homi- 
num memoria adhue vivunt. Inter hos numerantur quatuordecim 
Ecclesiae praesues, multi saccrdotes cleri saeccularis, aliique viri ad 
religiosas familias seu ordines pertinentes, nempe Praemonstratensium, 
Cisterciensium, Praedicatorum, Franciscalium, Augustinianensium, Car- 
melitarum, Ssmaec Trinitatis et socictatis Iesu, neenon laici ac nobiles 
personae, quibus accedunt scx piace muliercs. Quorum martyrii opinio 
cum satis constans visa sit, informativi processus in ecclesiastica curia 
Dublinensi adornati sunt super ipsa fama martyrii et signis aut mira- 
wis pracfatorum Servorum Dei. Hos vero processus, Romam ad 
sacram Rituum Congregationem delatos, secutae sunt plures litterae 
postulatoriae Archicpiscoporum ct Episcoporum, praescitim Hiberniae, 
aliorumque virorum ecclesiastica vel civili dignitate praestantium. 
Quumque omnia in promptu essent, instente R. P. D. Michaéle 
O’ Riordan, protonotario apostolico, collegii Hibernorum in Urbe 
moderatore et Causae postulatore, totius Hiberniae catholicae vota 
depromente, Emus et Rmus diius cardinalis Vincentius Vannutelli, 
episcopus Praenestinus et eiusdem Causae Ponens seu Relator, in 
Ordinario sacrorum Rituum Congregationis coetu subsignata die ad 
Vaticanum habito, sequens dubium discutiendum proposuit: An 
sit signanda Commissio introductionis Causae, in casu et ad effectum 
de quo agitur? Et Emi ac Rimi Patres sacris tuendis Ritibus propositi, 
post relationem ipsius Emi Ponentis, audito voce et scripto R. P. D. 
Alexandro Verde, sanctae Fidei Promotore, omnibus maturo examine 
discussis ac perpensis, rescribendum censuerunt: Signandam esse, 
si Sanctissimo placuerit, Commissionem de _ biscentum quinqua- 
gintaseptem Servis Dei, nempe: Ez Archiepiscopis: Dermetius 
O’ Hurley archiepiscopus Casseliensis, Richardus Creagh archiepiscopus 
Armachanus, Edmundus Mac Gauran archiepiscopus Armachanus, 
Malachias O’ Queely archiepiscopus Tuamensis, omnes e clero saeculari. 
— Ex Episcopis : Mavntius O’ Brien episcopus Imolacensis, Redmundus 
Gallagher episcopus Derriensis, cum tribus sociis, Edmundus Dungan, 
tertiarius Ordinis S. Francisci, episcopus Dunensis et Connorensis, 
Heber Mac Mahon episcopus Clogherensis, Eugenius Mac Egan 
episcopus designatus Rossensis, omnes e clero saeculari; Guilelmus 
Walsh ex ordine Cisterciensium, episcopus Medensis, Patricius O’ Healy 
episcopus Mayensis, Cornelius O’ Devany episcopus Dunensis et 
Connorensis, Boétius Egan episcopus Rossensis, omnes ex Ordine S. 
Francisci; Terentius Albertus O’ Brien, ex ordine Praedicatorum, 
episcopus Imolacensis.—Ez sacerdotibus saecularibus : Eugenius Cronin, 
Laurentius O’ More, Richardus French, Aeneas Penny, Ioannes 
0’ Grady, Mauritius O’ Kenraghty, Andreas Stritch, Bernardus 
Moriarty, Ioannes Stephens, Gualterius Ternan, Georgius Power 
viearius generalis, Ioannes Walsh vicarius generalis, Nicolaus Young, 
Daniel O’ Moloney, Donough O’ Cronin clericus, Ioannes O’ Kelly, 
Brian Murchertagh, Donough O’ Falvey, Bernerdus O’ Carolan, 
Donatus Mac Cried, PatriciusJO’ Derry, Ioannes Lune, Patricius 
O’ Loughran, Ludovicus O’ Laverty, Philippus Cleary, Henricus White, 
Theobaldus Stapleton, Eduardus Stapleton, Thomas Morrisey, Thomas 
Bath, Rogerius Ormilius, Hugo Carrigi, Bernardus Fitzpatrick, Daniel 
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Delaney, Daniel O’ Brien, Iacobus Murchu, Iacobus O’ Hegarty.— 
Ex Ordine Praemonstratensi: Yoannes Kieran vel Mulcheran,— Ewe 
Ordine Cisterciensium: Gelasius O’ Cullenan, Nicolaus Fitzgerald, 
Prior et socii coenobii S. Salvatoris, Patricius O’ Connor, Malachias 
O’ Kelly, Abbas et monachi Coenobii Magiensis, Eugenius O’ Gallagher, 
Bernardus O° Treivir, Iacobus Eustacc, Malachias Shiel, Edmundus 
Mulligan, Lucas Bergin.—Ex Ordine Praedicatorum: P. Mac Ferge 
cum sociis, Triginta duo religiosi conventus Londonderryensis, Ioannes 
O’ Luin, Donough O’ Luin, Guilclmus Mac Gollen, Petrus O’ Higgins, 
Cormac Mac Egan, Raymundus Keogh, Richardus Barry, Ioannes 
O’ Flaverty, Geraldus Fitzgerald, David Fox, Donald O’ Neaghten, 
Iacobus O’ Reilly, Dominicus Dillon, Richardus Oveton, Stephanus 
Petit, Petrus Costello, Guliclmus Lynch, Myler Mac Grath, Laurentius 
O’ Ferral, Bernardus O’ Ferral, Ambrosius Aeneas O’ Cahill, Edmundus 
O’ Beirne, Iacobus Woulf, Vincentius Gerardus Dillon, Iacobus Moran, 
Donatus Niger, Guliclmus O’ Connor, Thomas O’ Higgins, Ioannes 
O” Cullen, David Roche, Bernardus O’ Kelly, Thaddaeus Moriarty, 
Hugo Mac Goill, Raymundus O’ Moore, Felix O’ Connor, Ioannes 
aie Clemens O’ Callaghan, Daniel Mac Donnel, Felix Mac 
Donnell, Dominicus Mac Egan.—Ez Ordine S. Francisci: Conor 
Macuarta, Rogerus Congaill, Fergallus Ward, Edmundus Fitzsimon, 
Donough O’ Rourke, Ioannes O’ Lochran, Cornelius O’ Rourke, 
Thaddaeus aut Thomas O’ Daly, Ioannes O’ Dowd, Daniel O’ Neilan, 
Philippus O’ Lea, Mauritius O°’ Scanlon, Daniel Himrecan, Carolus 
Mac Goran, Rogerus O’ Donnellan, Petrus O’ Quillan, Patricius 
O”’ Kenna, Iacobus Pillanus, Rogerus O’ Hanlan, Felimeus O’ Hara, 
Henricus Delahoyde, Thaddacus O’ Meran, Ioannes O’ Daly, Donatus 
O’ Hurley, Ioannes Cornelius, Dermitius O’ Mulroney, Frater Thomas 
cum socio, Ioannes O’ Molloy, Cornelius O”’ Dogherty, Calfridus 
O’ Farrel, Thaddacus O’ Boyle, Patricius O’ Brady, Matthaeus 
O’ Leyn, Terentius Macmepp, Lochlonin Mac O’ Cadha, — 
O’ Fodhry, Thomas Fitzgerald, Ioannes Honan, Ioannes Cathan, 
Franciscus O’ Mahony, Hilarius Conroy, Christophorus Dunlevy, 
Richardus Butler, Iacobus Saul, Bernardus Horumley, Richardus 
Synnot, Ioannes Esmond, Paulinus Synnot, Raymundus Stafford, 
Petrus Stafford, Didacus Cheevers, Ioseph Rochford, Eugenius 
O’ Leman, Franciscus Fitzgerald, Antonius Musaeus, Gualterus de 
Wallis, Nicolaus Wogan, Dionysius O’ Neilan, Philippus Flasberry, 
Franciscus O’ Sullivan, Ieremias de Nerihiny, Thaddaeus O’ Caraghy, 
Gulielmus Hickey, Rogerius de Mara, Hugo Mac Keon, Daniel 
Clanchy, Neilan Loughran, Antonius O’ Farrel, Antonius Broder, 
Eugenius O’ Cahan, Ioannes Ferall, Bonaventura de Burgo, Ioannes 
Kearney, Bernardus Connacus.— Ea Ordine S. Augustini: Thaddaeus 
0’ Connel, Augustinus Higgins, Petrus Taffe, Gulielmus Tirrey, 
Donatus O’ Kennedy, Donatus Serenan, Fulgentius Jordan, Raymundus 
O° Malley, Thomas Tullis, Thomas Deir.— Ex Ordine Carmelitano : 
Thomas Aquinas a Iesu, Angelus a S. Iosepho, Petrus a Matre Dei.— 
Ex Ordine Ssmae Trinitatis : Cornelius O’ Connor, Eugenius O’ Daly.— 
Ex Societate Iesu: Edmundus Mac Daniell, Dominicus O° Collins, 
Guliclmus Boyton, Robertus Netterville, Ioannes Bath— Ea laicis 
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ac nobilibus: Gulielmus Walsh, Oliverius Plunkett, Daniel Sutton, 
Toannes Sutton, Robertus Sherlock, Matthacus Lamport, Robertus 
Myler, Eduardus Cheevers, Ioannes O’ Lahy, Patricius Canavan, 
Patricius Hayes, Daniel O’ Hannan, Mauritius Eustace, Robertus 
Fitzgerald, Gualterus Eustace, Thomas Eustace, Christophorus 
Eustace, Gulielmus Wogan, Gualterus Alymer, Thaddaeus Clancy, 
Petrus Meyler, Christophorus Roche, Michaél Fitzsimon, Patricius 
Browne, Thomas Mac Crcith, Ioannes de Burgo, Brian O’ Neil, Arthurus 
O’ Neil, Rodrigus O’ Kane, Godefridus O’ Kane, Alexander Mac Sorley, 
Franciscus Tailler, Hugo Mac Mahon, Cornelius Maguire, Donatus 
©’ Brien, Iacobus O’ Brien, Bernardus O’ Brien, Daniel O’ Brien, 
Dominicus Fanning, Danicl O’ Higgin, Thomas Stritch, Ludovicus 
O’Ferral, Galfridus Galway, Patricius Purcell, Theobaldus de Burgo, 
Galfridus Baronius, Thaddaeus O’ Connor Sligo, Ioanncs O’ Connor, 
Bernardus Mac Briody, Felix O’ Neil, Eduardus Butler.—Ez feminis : 
Eleonora Birmingham, Elisabetha Kcarney, Margarita de Cashel, 
Brigida Darcey, Honoria de Burgo, Honoria Magan.—Quoad reliquos 
Dei Servos viginti tres: Dilata et coadiuventur probationes. Die 9 
februarii 1915. 

Facta postmodum de his sanctissimo Domino nostro Benedicto 
Papae XV per subscriptum sacrae Rituum Congregationis Secretarium 
relatione, Sanctitas Sua rescriptum eiusdem sacri Consilii ratum habens, 
propria manu signare dignata est Commissionem Introductionis Causac 
biscentum quinquaginta septem pracfatorum Servorum Dci, die 12, 
eisdem mense et anno. 


Antonius Carp. Vico, S. R. C. Pro-Praefectus. 
L. +h S. 


+ Petrus La Fontaine, Ep. Charystien., Secretarius. 





S. CONGREGATIO CONSISTORIALIS. 
1. 
DECRETUM. 


DE VETITIS NOBILITATIS FAMILIARIS TITULIS ET SIGNIS IN EPISCOPORUM 
INSCRIPTIONIBUS ET ARMIS. 


EPISCOPAL ARMS OR INSCRIPTIONS. 
(15th January, 1915; published 31st March, 1915.) 


Patriarchs, Archbishops and Bishops, whether residential or titular, 
are for the future forbidden to adopt in their seals, arms, or the 
inscriptions of their edicts, secular titles and other signs which go to 
show the nobility of their own family, unless these are attached to the 
episcopal see itself. In regard to the reasons of this. prohibition, 
besides the evident one of uniformity expressly mentioned, we may 
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also note that contained in the constitution ‘ Ad militantis’ referred 
to in the present decree, viz. that the position of a Cardinal or Bishop 
is superior to that of any lay noble, and consequently the addition 
of lay titles of nobility, instead of adding to, rather detracts from 
their dignity. When these titles, however, are attached to the 
episcopal see itself, it is necessary to retain them, in order to preserve 
the rights which have been acquired by the See. 


Apostolica constitutione, cuius initium Militantis Ecclesiae die 19 
decembris 1644 data, Summus Pontifex Innocentius X mandavit 
ut “omnes S. R. E. Cardinales, ad unitatem et acqualitatem ordinis 
‘“construendam, iubeant e propriis sigillis et insignibus quibuscumque, 
“vulgo armis nuncupatis, amoveri coronas, signa ac omnes notas 
‘‘saeculares, practer cas quibus intra scutum armorum ecorum familiae 
“tamquam de essentia et integritate ecorumdem armorum utuntur, 
‘‘et ut in posterum ab illorum usu abstincant.”” Ad unam vero 
camdemque rationem hac in re etiam quoad Episcopos inducendam 
Ss us D. N. Benedictus Papa XV legem, quae supra relata est, ad 
eos extendendam opportunum censuit. Quapropter Sanctitas Sua 
hoc edi iussit consistoriale decretum, quo Patriarchac, Archiepscopi 
ct Episcopi omnes tam residentiales quam titulares in posterum in 
suis sigillis et insignibus seu armis, itemque in edictorum inscriptionibus, 
titulos nobiliares, coronas, signa aliasque notas saeculares, quae nobili- 
tatem propriac familiae vel gentis ostendant, addere penitus pro- 
hibentur, nisi forte dignitas aliqua saccularis ipsi episcopali aut 
archiepiscopali sedi sit adnexa; aut nisi agatur de ordine equestri 
S. Ioannis Hicrosolymitani aut Ssmi Sepulchri. Contrariis non 
obstantibus quibusvis. 

Datum Romae, ex Secretaria S$. Congregationis, die 15 ianuarii, 
1915, 


aC. Carp. De Las, Epise. Sabinen., Secretarius. 


L. > S. 
+ Fr. Thomas Boggiani, Adsessor. 


S. CONGREGATIO DE DISCIPLINA SACRAMENTORUM. 


MELITEN. 


DUBIORUM CIRCA ORDINARIORUM FACULTATEM PERMITTENDI CELEBRA- 
TIONEM MISSAE PER MODUM ACTUS. 


Power of Bishops to permit the celebration of Mass in private Houses. 


It is interesting to note the various modifications which have been 
made in the ecclesiastical discipline regarding the celebration of Mass 
in private houses. Previous to the Council of Trent Bishops possessed 
practically unlimited power in this matter. The Fathers of Trent, 
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influenced by the variousYabuses which}had arisen, in their twenty- 
second session imposed the following restriction :—‘‘ Neve patiantur 
‘“‘(Episcopi) privatis in domibus, atque omnino extra ecclesiam et 
“ad divinum cultum dedicata oratoria ab iisdem Ordinariis 
“designanda ct visitanda, sanctum hoc sacrificium a saecularibus et 
‘“‘regularibus quibuscumque pceragi . . . non obstantibus privilegiis, 
‘“‘exemptioinbus ac consuetudinibus quibuscumque.” 

As one might very easily imagine from the wording of this decree, 
considerable controversy arose as to its interpretation. Into the various 
phases of this controversy it is by no means necessary to enter; it 
will be quite sufficient to quote the decision of the Congregation of the 
Council given in 1855, by which it was finally set at rest. In that 
year a Sicilian Bishop asked for a decision on the following questions : 

I. An Episcopus pessit, juxta interveniente causa facultatem con- 
cedere celebiandi in oratoriis privatis in casu? 

II. An cessante causa episcopalis indulti, perseveret nihilominus 
facultas in vim bullae cruciatae in casu ? 

The Sacred Congregation, on December 20th, replied in the following 
terms: Ad I, Negative, nisi tamen magnae et urgentes causae adsint, 
et per modum actus tantum. 

Ad II, Negative. 

From that period until quite recently the accepted teaching was 
that a Bishop could grant permission for the celebration of Mass in 
private houses, if there were great and urgent causes for so doing, 
but only per modum actus. 
we A couple of years ago, however, a modification was introduced re- 
garding the nature of the cause on account of which this permission 
could be granted. In December, 1912, the following query came before 
the Congregation of the Sacraments: ‘“‘An et quibus de causis 
“ordinarii permittere possint per modum actus ut sacrosancta Missa 
“extra locum sacrum, privatis in domibus, celebretur?” The reply 
given was: ‘‘ Affirmative ex justis et rationabilibus causis per modum 
‘actus, non tamen in cubiculo, sed in loco decenti, servatisque aliis 
‘de jure servandis, ct gratis omnino quocunque titulo.” 

Instead, then, of the great and urgent causes which were previously 
required, just and reasonable causes now suffice. It may be remarked 
that on this precise point the general discipline of Church is now in 
conformity with the particular legislation which had long previously 
prevailed in this country. 

The subjoined replies deal with another aspect of episcopal power 
in this matter, viz. with the days on which he may permit the cclebra- 
tion of Mass. They declare that: I. Ordinaries for just and reasonable 
causes and per modum actus may permit the celebration of Mass 
in private houses on any day whatsoever. 

The declaration scarcely needs comment ; it effectively disposes of 
any doubts which may have existed regarding a Bishop's power to 
permit the celebration of Mass in private houses on week days or on the 
more solemn feasts of the Church. 

II. That Ordinaries in the same circumstances may permit the 
celebration of Mass in private oratories on the days which are excepted 
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by the papal indult, provided, however, the just and reasonable causes 
are distinct from those on account of which the indult was granted. 

As is well known, in papal indults by which the privilege of a private 
oratory is granted the celebration of Mass on certain more solemn feasts 
is forbidden. Notwithstanding a prohibitiou of this kind, a bishop 
may in the circumstances indicated allow Mass to be said in the private 
oratory on these feasts. 


In gencrali eminentissiomorum ac reverendissimorum huius S. Con- 
gregationis Patrum Cardinalium Conventu die 20 mensis martii 1915 
habito, sequentia dubia super Ordinariorum facultate permittendi cele- 
brationem Missac per modum actus (‘‘ Acta Apostolicae Scdis ” ; 
Romana et aliarum. Iurium. Vol. IV., p. 725) proposita sunt : 

I. An Ordinarii cx iustis et rationabilibus causis, servatisque de 
iure servandis, permittcre possint per modum actus celebrationem 
Missae, domi, quocumque die. 

II. An Ordinarii ex iustis et rationabilibus causis, servatisque de 
iure servandis, permittere possint per modum actus cclebrationcm 
Missae, domi, corum favore qui domestici Oratorii indulto gaudent, 
etiam iis diebus qui in obtento indulto execcpti sunt. 

. Et eminentissimi ac reverendissimi Patres, universis mature per- 
pensis, respondendum censuerunt : 

Ad I. Affirmative. 

Ad II. Affirmative, dummodo iustae et rationabiles causae aliac 
sint ab eis, ob quas concessum fuit indultum Oratorii domestici. 

Quae responsa Ssmus Dominus noster Benedictus PP. XV_ in 
audientia habita ab infra scripto Secretario die 22 martii 1915 rata 
habere et confirmare dignatus est. 


Datum Romac, e Secretaria huius S. Congregationis, dic 22 mar- 
tii 1915. 


Puiippus Carp. Grustini, Praefectus. 
L. 4S. 
+ Aloisius Capotosti, Ep. Therm., Secretarius. 











Cheological Articles in the Reviews. 


Tae Irtsn Ecciestastican Recorp. April, 1915.—Very Rev. P. Boyle, 
C.M., ‘ Dr. Hussey. Bishop of Waterford. and the Concordat of 1801.’ Rev. 
David Barry, ‘ Consanguinity.’ Rev. P. O’Keeffe, M.A., ‘Some Aspects 
of Friedrich Nietzsche.’ [In his own country Nietzsche's influence was 
slight.] Frank MacDonagh, ‘'The Viceroyalty and Catholic Disabilities,’ 
{Advocates repeal of statutes affecting Lord Chancellorship of England; 
Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, and the Religious Orders.] Rev. E. A. Foran, 
0.S.A., ‘The Catholic Church and Art.’ [The development of painting in 
Italy.] May, 1915.—Rev. Father Alfred, O.S.F.C., ‘Some Landmarks of 
Jansenism.’ J. M. O’Sullivan, M.A., D.Ph., ‘ Heinrich Suso Denifle, O.P., 
Historian.” John Howley, M.A., ‘ Notes on the Psychology of Religious 
Experience—III,.’ Rev. M. H. MaclInerney, O.P., ‘ Primate Reginald of 
Armagh.’ R. J. Kelly, K.C., ‘ Irishmen As Teachers in America.’ [Showing 
how much the western world owes to early Irish scholarship.] June, 1915.— 
Rev. Wm. A. Sutton, S.J., ‘ Glimpses of God’s Ways and Thoughts.’ Rev. 
T. E. Flynn, ‘ The Psychology and Physiology of Attention.’ A. Newman, 
‘Monsieur Among the Mushrooms,’ [A “ modern” philosopher at large. } 
Rev. M. H. MaclInerney, O.P., ‘ Primate Reginald of Armagh.’ Christopher 
Reddin, B.A., ‘Mental Hygiene.’ [A summary exposition of the funda- 
mentals of philosophical science with a view to promoting hygienic condi- 
tions of mind.] Notes and Queries. (Moral Theology—Dr. M. J. O’Donnell; 
Canon Law—Dr. J. Kinane; Liturgy—Rev. T. O’Doherty).§ Correspondence 
{‘ Meat Wines ’]—Dr. P. Coffey. Documents. Reviews and Notes. An- 
nouncements. . wet 


Tne EcctesrasticaL Review. March, 1915.—Very iRev. John F. 
Fenelon, S.S., ‘Grappling with Problems of Charity.’ The Rev. Dom. S. 
Anslem Parker, 0.S.B., M.A., ‘A Periodical Retreat for School Children.’ 
Rev. George J. Waring, ‘ The Chaplain in the United States Army.’ Rev. 
Wm. J. Kerby, S.T.D., Ph.D., ‘The Ethics of Recommendation.’ Rev. 
Richard A. Maher, 0.S.A., ‘Socialism or Faith—xX.’ April, 1915.—Dr. 
H. Moynihan, ‘ The Latest Attack on the Miracles of Our Lord.’ [A criticism 
of modern 4 priori objections against the Gospel miracles.] Rev. Peter 
Guilday, Ph.D., ‘The New Manual of Church History.. Rev. Thomas a 
K. Reilly, O.P., S.T.L., ‘ The Sunday Collects.’ (Structure, Analysis, Content} 
Rev. Edwin J. A. Ryan, D.D., ‘ Brownson and Newman.’ [Brownson’s 
opposition to the Essay on Development.]. Rev. Richard Aumerle Maher, 
‘Socialism or Faith—xXI.’ May, 1915.—Rev. Stephen J. Brown, S.J., ‘ The 
Dogma of the Trinity in the Synoptic Gospels.’ Rev. Paschal Robinson, 
O.F.M., ‘ Peace Laws and Institutions of the Medieval Church.’ Rev. John 
A. Ryan, D.D., ‘ The Church and Usury.’ [A criticism of Dr. Cleary’s recent 
work ‘‘ The Church and Usury.”"] Rev. J. B. McLaughlin. 0.S.B., ‘ The Study 
of Moral Theology.’ [Considers ‘‘ the method that passes lightly over 
principles and discussions and concentrates itself on learning the practical 
conclusions in each case” unsound.] Bro. Denis, ‘The Junior Novitiate.’ 
Rev. Richard A. Maher, 0.S.A., ‘Socialism or Faith—xXII.’ Analecta. 
Studies and Conferences, Ecclesiastical Library Table, Criticisms and 
Notes. 
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‘Tue Monts. April, 1915.—The Editor, “The New General of ,the Society 
of Jesus.” Rev. R. P. Garrold, * There Remaincth a Rest.’ Theodore Maynard, 
‘Palm Sunday.’ [Verse.] J. Woulfe Flanagan, ‘ Heine on German “ Sittlich- 
keit.”’ Rev. Harold S. Squirrell, ‘ About Norfolk Churches.’ Rev. Sydney 
F. Smith, ‘ Ecclesiastical Miracles—II.’ Rev. Herbert Thurston, ‘ Germany 
and its Population Statistics.’ Edith Gilbertson, ‘John.’ June, 1915.— 
Rev. Sydney F. Smith, ‘The Kikuyu ‘Statement.’ Rev. J. H. Pollen, 
‘The Opposition to the Archpriest Blackwell, 1598-1600." Ethel C. White, 
‘From a Belgian Schoolroom.’ Rev. Herbert Thurston, ‘The Memory of 
Our Dead.’ H. S. Dean, * French Jesuits at the Front.’ The Late Felicia 
Curtis, ‘A Voice in the Night.’ Miscellanea :—Critical and Historical. 
Notes: Topics of the Month: Notes on the Press. Reviews. Short Notices. 
Books Received. 


Srupies. March.—O’Sullivan, ‘German and Slav in the Middle Ages.’ 
[Suggested by Mr. Fletcher’s book ‘*'The Making of Western Europe ”’—a 
narration of some of the most important facts of the expansion of Germany 
in Baltic lands from the tenth to the thirteenth century]. Rahilly, ‘ Ideals 
at Stake.’ [‘‘ Just as the commercial and. industrial strife of class against 
class is due ultimately to an inadequate respect for human personality, so 
this world-war is ultimately attributable to an insufficient toleration and 
appreciation of the sacred rights of nationality’). Corcoran, ‘State Monopoly 
in French Education.’ [Napoleonic idea still dominates the whole organisa- 
tion of French government—in no domain is this seen more clearly than 
in that of education—there is no such unification and centralising of all 
educational types to be seen even in the most centralised of modern Teutonic 
governments, that of Prussia]. Butler, ‘Confiscation in Irish History. 
{The Confiscations of Elizabeth’s reign]. Windle, ‘The Latest Gospel of 
Science.’ [Criticism of two addresses delivered before the British Association 
at Melbourne and Sydney—a consideration of the question of heredity’ 
viewed from the Mendelian standpoint]. F. Veuillot, ‘ La Pensée sociale 
d’Albert de Mun.’ [An account of the social reform work and schemes of the 
great French Catholic Leader, Count de Mun]. MeSweeney, ‘A Study of 
Poverty in Cork City.’ Chronicles. Reviews of Books. 


La Crencia Tomista. (Marzo-April).—-Menéndez-Reigada, ‘ A la Academia 
de Santo Tomas de Aquino, de Roma.’ [The Motu Proprio of Benedict XV 
in favour of the Roman Academy of St. Thomas Aquinas—advantage of the 
study of the philosophical system of St. Thomas]. Marin-Sola, ‘ La homo- 
geneidad de la doctrina catélica; La autoridad de la Iglesia y la relacién 
mediata 6 virtual.’ [Continuation of articles in previous Nos.— how far the 
authority of the Church enters into the act of faith—the question of implicit 
revelation—-how such truths are assented to by an act of faith]. Lozano, 
* El * Discorso sobre el Método ’ de la Filosofia catélica. Arintero, Cuestiones 
mysticas.’ [Various problems of mystical theology]. Boletines. Crénicas. 
Bibliografia. 


THE PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL Review. April.—Vos, ‘The Continuity 
of the Kyrios Title in the New Testament.’ [In one sense or another the 
title Kyrios is applied to Christ throughout the New Testament—an un- 
broken line of development according to the commonly accepted view 
connects the earliest with the latest use made of the title within the New 
Testament period—this continuity questioned]. Warfield, ‘ Calvin’s 
Doctrine of the Creation.’ [Calvin rejected the pantheistic notion that in 
creation “the essence of God the Creator is rent into fragments that each 
may have a part in it.’””—‘‘ Creation,” he declared, ‘“‘ was not the transfusion, 
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but the‘origination out of nothing, of essence.’’—.“ God,” he said, “‘ by the 
power of His Word and Spirit created out of nothing, the heavens and the 
earth”’}. Du Bois Bird, ‘The Life and Work of John Hus.’ [An account of 
the life and work of the well known Bohemian Reformer]. Reviews of 
Ancient Literature. 


THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND QUARTERLY STATEMENT. April, 
1915.—‘ Notes and News.’ J. D. Grace, F.S.A., ‘The Route of the Exodus.’ 
[An inquiry as to the point at which the Israelites when leaving Egypt 
crossed the Red Sea]. Joseph Offord, ‘The Elephantine Papyri as illustrative 
of the Old Testament.’ Joseph Offord, ‘The Worship of the Patriarch Lot 
in Palestine.’ [Discusses two Greek inscriptions from Palestine which seem 
to show that Lot was at some time worshipped there as a saint.]. Reviews 
and Notices of Publications. 


Tue Irish Cuurcn Quarterty. April, 1915.—Lord,Bishop of Kilmore, 
‘ Confirmation.’ Lord Bishop of Killaloe, ‘The Ethics of War.’ [A reply.] 
Dr. J. A. Fitzgerald Gregg, ‘ The Clergy and Recent Criticism of the Creeds.’ 
Rev. Denton C. Green, ‘ St. Paul’s Religious’ Experience.’ Rev. J. Redmond, 
‘Hinduism Il.’ [Popular Hinduism.] Rev. C. H. Pownall Price, ‘ Discussion.’ 
[The Fascination of the Church of Rome.] Notices of Books. Magazines. 


Tue Exposirory Times. April, 1915—‘ Notes of Recent Exposition.’ 
T. G. Pinches, LL.D., ‘ Fresh Light on the Book of Daniel.’ [From tablets, 
one of which gives Belshazzar a seemingly royal position five years before 
the death of his father, Nobonidus]. ‘ Literature.’ Professor S. H. Hooke, 
M.A., ‘Gog and Magog.’ [A summary of the information available con- 
cerning them]. ‘In the Study.’ Rev. A. E. Garvie, D.D., ‘In Praise of 
Faith.’ [A study of Heb. xi. 1; xii. 1, 2]. ‘ Contributions and Comments.’ 
May, 1915.—‘ Notes of Recent Exposition.’ Rev, J. A. Robertson, M.A., 
‘The Tragic Schism: can it be Healed ?’ [This is the author’s quaint way 
of referring to what he calls “the estrangement between the soul of man 
and God,” and the possibility of putting an end to it], ‘ Literature.’ Rev. 
J. A. F. Gregg, D.D., ‘ The Use of the Old Testament.’ [The Old Testament 
is Eastern literature, and must be read as such]. Rev. James Iverach, D.D., 
‘The Idealist Reaction against Science.’ [A notice of The Idealistic Reaction 
against Science, by Prof. Aliotta of the Royal University of Padua, recently 
translated into English by Agnes McCaskill]. ‘In the Study.’ Professor 
S. J. Case, Ph.D., ‘John Mark.’ [Notes on the data available for knowledge 
about St. Mark]. ‘Contributions and Comments.’ June, 1915.—‘ Notes of 
Recent Exposition.’ Allan G. Widgery, M.A., ‘The Study of Theology.’ 
‘In the Study.’ Rev. James Moffatt, D.D., ‘ Jesus upon Stumbling-blocks.’ 
{Considers Christ’s teaching on the subject.]. ‘ Literature.’ Professor R. 
Mackintosh, M.A., D.D., ‘The Beatitudes.’ ‘ Recent Foreign Theology.’ 
Rev. A. H. Sayce, D.D., * The Archeology of the Book of Genesis.’ ‘Con- 
tributions and Comments.’ 


THe American JourNAL or Tueotocy. April, 1915.—Benjamin W. 
Bacon, ‘ Jewish Interpretations of the New Testament.’ [‘‘ To interpret 
Christianity in its essence is to interpret the doctrine of the Cross and 
Resurrection. Judaism holds the key to this interpretation also.’’] Shirley 
Jackson Case, ‘ Religion and War in the Graeco-Roman World.’ Henry 
Preserved Smith, ‘ Protestant Polemic against Roman Catholicism.’ [In 
large part the traditional polemic of Protestantism is ineffectual.) Clyde 
Weber Votaw, ‘The Gospels and Contemporary Biographies.’ Edward 
Scribner Ames, ‘ Mystic Knowledge.’ Wilson D. Wallace, ‘ Missionary 
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Enterprise from the Point of View of an Antropologist.’ Critical Notes. 
Recent Theological Literature. Brief,Mention. Periodical Literature. 
Books Received. 


Tue Hrssert Journat. April, 1915.—Professor Bergson, ‘ Life and 
Matter at War.’ [Sets forth the Professor’s view, that the present war is 
one between life and moral forces on the one hand, and mechanism and 
brute force on the other]. L. P. Jacks, ‘The Tyranny of Mere Things.’ 
{Points out the influence or rather tyranny exercised over modern civilisation 
by the power which resides in machinery of all kinds]. Evelyn Underhill, 
‘Problems of Conflict.’ [Which is correct, the pacifist or the militarist view 
of human history ? Is conflict inevitable ? How is this to be squared with 
the principles of mercy, gentleness, love ?]. Professor Percy Gardner and 
Rev, A. W. F. Blunt, ‘ Two Studies of German Kultur.’ [Both writers admit 
much that is good in German ideals and methods, but weighted with a more 
than counterbalancing amount of evil]. Count Hermann Keyserling, ‘On 
the Meaning of the War.’ [Through bloodshed and pain men’s ideals are 
being purified. Metaphysically this justifies the war]. M. E. King, ‘ Gothic 
Ruin and Reconstruction.” [As complacent units in modern industrial 
civilisation, we are all spreading the horrors of destruction]. E. F. Carritt, 
‘Treitschke and Hegel.’ J. M. Sloan, ‘Carlyle’s Germans.’ CC. Marsh 
Beadnell, ‘Mind and Matter: A Hylozoistic View.’ [Mind may be but 
another aspect of the boundless ocean of ether; perchance it is the ether 
in perfect rest and repose !]. Rev. Laird Windgate Snell, ‘The Method of 
Christian Science.’ [Thoughts upon the cult introduced by Mrs. Eddy]. 
Discussions. Surveys. Reviews. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY Review. April, 1915.—Prof. Jacob Z. Lauter- 
bach, ‘ Midrash and Mishnah. A Study in the early History of the Halakah. 
I” Dr. Hartwig Hirschfeld, ‘ bnmanuel of Rome and other poets on the 
Jewish Creed.’ Judge Meyer Sulzberger, ‘‘The Ancient Hebrew Law of 
Homicide. IV.-V.’ ‘Critical Notices.’ Dr. Jacob Hoschander, ‘ Recent 
Assyro-Babylonian Literature.’ 


Nihil Obstat, 
Iacopus Canonxicus DwuNNE, 


Censor Theol. Deput. 


Inprimi Potest, 
* GuLie mvs, 


Archiep. Dublinen. Hibernia Primas. 


29 June, 1915. 























Encyclical of Benedict XV. 


“ WHEN We, though all unworthy, were called to succeed on 
the Apostolic Throne the meek Pius X, whose life of holi- 
ness and well-doing was cut short by grief at the fratricidal 
struggle that had just burst forth in Europe, We, too, on 
turning a fearful glance on the blood-stained battle fields, 
felt the anguish of a father, who sees his homestead devas- 
tated and in ruins before the fury of the hurricane. And 
thinking with unspeakable regret of our young sons, who 
were being mown down by death in thousands, We opened 
Our heart, enlarged by the charity of Christ, to all the 
crushing sorrow of the mothers, and of the wives made 
widows before their time, and to all the inconsolable laments 
of the little ones, too early bereft of a father’s care. Sharing 
in the anxious fears of innumerable families, and fully 
conscious of the imperative duties imposed upon Us by the 
sublime mission of peace and of love, entrusted to Our care 
in days of so much sadness, We conceived at once the firm 
purpose of consecrating all Our energy and all Our power 
to the reconciling of the peoples at war : indeed, We made 
it a solemn promise to Our Divine Saviour, Who willed 
to make all men brothers at the cost of His Blood. 

“ And Our first words, as the Chief Shepherd of souls, 
addressed to the Nations and their Rulers, were words of 
peace and of love. But Our advice, affectionate and in- 
sistent as that of a father and a friend, remained unheard. 
Our grief was aggravated, but Our purpose was unshaken ; 
We turned, therefore, in all confidence to the Almighty, 
Who holds in His hands the minds and hearts of subjects, 
as of Kings, begging of Him the cessation of the unpre- 
cedented scourge. We wished to associate all the faithful 
in Our fervent and humble prayer, and to make it the more 
efficacious, We arranged that it should be accompanied by 
works of christian penance. But to-day, on the anniver- 
sary of the outbreak of the tremendous conflict, more in- 
tense is the desire of Our heart for the speedy conclusion 
of the war, still louder is Our fatherly cry for peace. May 
this cry, prevailing over the dreadful clash of arms, reach 

A 
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unto the peoples who are now at war, and unto their Rulers, 
inclining both to milder and more serene views. 

“In the holy name of God, in the name of our heavenly 
Father and Lord, by the Blessed Blood of Jesus, price of 
inan’s redemption, We conjure You, whom Divine Provi- 
dence has placed over the Nations at war, to put an end at 
jast to this terrible slaughter, which for a whole year has 
dishonoured Europe. It is the blood of brothers that is 
being poured out on land and sea. The most beautiful 
regions of Europe, this garden of the world, are sown with 
corpses and with ruin: there, where but a short time ago 
flourished the industry of manufactures and the fruitful 
labour of the fields, now thunders fearfully the cannon, and 
in its destructive fury it spares neither village nor city, but 
spreads everywhere havoc and death. You bear before God 
and man the tremendous responsibility of peace and war; 
give ear to Our prayer, to the fatherly voice of the Vicar 
of the Eternal and Supreme Judge, to Whom you must 
render an account as well of your public undertakings, as 
of your own individual deeds. 

“ The abounding wealth, with which God the Creator has 
enriched the lands that are subject to You, allow You to 
go on with the struggle; but at what cost’ Let the 
thousands of young lives quenched every day on the fields 
of battle make answer : answer, the ruins of so many towns 
and villages, of so many monuments raised by the piety and 
genius of vour ancestors. And the bitter tears shed in the 
secrecy of home, or at the foot of altars where suppliants 
beseech—do not these also repeat that the price of the long 
drawn-out struggle is great—too great ? 

“Nor let it be said that the immense conflict cannot be 
settled without the violence of war. Lay aside your mutual 
purpose of destruction ; remember that Nations do not die: 
humbled and oppressed, they chafe under the yoke imposed 
upon them, preparing a renewal of the combat, and passing 
down from generation to generation a mournful heritage 
of hatred and revenge. 

“Why not from this moment weigh with serene mind 
the rights and lawful aspirations of the peoples? Why 
not initiate with a good will an exchange of views, directly 
or indirectly, with the object of holding in due account, 
within the limits of possibility, those rights and aspira- 
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tions, and thus succeed in putting an end to the monstrous 
struggle, as has been done under other similar circum- 
stances‘ Blessed be he who will first raise the olive-branch, 
and hold out his right hand to the enemy with an offer of 
reasonable terms of peace. The equilibrium of the world, 
and the prosperity and assured tranquility of Nations rest 
upon mutual benevolence and respect for the rights and 
the dignity of others, much more than upon hosts of armed 
men and the ring of formidable fortresses. 

“ This is the cry of peace which breaks forth from Our 
heart with added vehemence on this mournful day; and We 
invite all, whosoever are the friends of peace the world over, 
to give Us a helping hand in order to hasten the termina- 
tion of the war, which for a long year has changed Europe 
into one vast battlefield. May the merciful Jesus, through 
the intercession of His Sorrowful Mother, grant that at 
last, after so horrible a storm, the dawn of peace may break, 
placid and radiant, an image of His own Divine Counten- 
ance. May hymns of thanksgiving soon rise to the Most 
High, the Giver of all good things, for the accomplished 
reconciliation of the States; may the peoples, bound in 
bonds of brotherly love, return to the peaceful rivalry of 
studies, of arts, of industries, and, with the empire of right 
re-established, may they resolve from now henceforth to 
entrust the settlement of their differences, not to the sword’s 
edge, but to reasons of equity and justice, pondered with 
due calm and deliberation. This will be their most splendid 
and glorious conquest ! 

“In loving trust that the tree of peace may soon return 
to rejoice the world with such desirable fruits, We impart 
the Apostolic Benediction to all who make up the mystical 
flock confided to Us, and also for those who do not yet 
belong to the Church of Rome, We pray the Lord to draw 
them close to Us in the bonds of perfect charity. 


“ BENEDICTUS PP. XV. 
“Given at Rome, from the Vatican, 28 July, 1915.” 




















Market Prices. 


If. 


In previous articles I have indicated two distinct principles 
of determining the just price; the one objective, requiring 
an equivalence between the commodities exchanged or 
between an article and its price, the other subjective, allow- 
ing the rate of exchange to be determined by the necessities 
and desires of the contracting parties. The former was 
sanctioned for centuries in the Church’s teaching and legis- 
lation, the latter has been de facto long adopted and is 
necessarily implied in our modern system of commerce and 
industry. 

The prevalence of legal and customary prices in former 
ages found its explanation and justification in the general 
recognition of the social aspect of property. While the 
rights of owners were adequately safeguarded, it was 
assumed as a first principle that all the material goods of 
a country should be available for the reasonable service of 
the entire population. The absoluteness of property, as 
we are acquainted with it to-day, would be simply unintel- 
ligible in the thirteenth century. Thus, to take the case 
of land, every manor was strictly burthened with the obliga- 
tion of providing for a fairly large population. No lord 
of a manor could think of claiming the right of clearing 
a number of families off a tract of land in order to lay 
out a park or make a picturesque plantation, as has been 
done by landlords in more recent times. Similarly with 
regard to food, clothing, and the other necessaries and 
ordinary conveniences of the civilised life of the time, it 
was recognised that the people were all entitled to enjoy 
these on reasonable terms out of the general resources of 
the country, and it was a matter for rulers to see that at 
least what they considered reasonable facilities for this 
purpose were secured. This was done by legal and cus- 
tomary prices, which would not permit rings, monopolies, 
or any other of the manifold devices with which modern 
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usage has made us familiar, to control the supply, say, of 
fuel or food, so as to reap huge profits out of the general 
pangs of cold or hunger. 

But it is not difficult to understand how the old objective 
standard of price came to be superseded by the subjective 
standard of modern times. An artificial system of legal 
and customary prices might be practicable enough for the 
simple social conditions of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, but it would be too much to expect that it could 
survive with the development and growing complexity of 
modern civilisation. It is true of course that the special 
form which the development of civilisation has assumed 
should be set down as an effect rather than a cause of the 
abandonment of artificially regulated prices. But at any 
rate it may be admitted that the old system in its crude 
form was incompatible with any considerable material pro- 
gress and required to be modified in the interests of society 
itself. Be that as it may, and admitting whatever force 
it may have as a post factum justification, we can safely 
take it that consideration for the progress of civilisation 
was not the cause of the change which took place. That cause 
was more human and less creditable. It was nothing else 
than the natural reluctance of owners to submit to the 
restraints which the insistence on the social claims on pro- 
perty placed on them. ‘There is naturally a strong ten- 
dency on the part of owners towards absoluteness in pro- 
perty. It is a very intelligible ambition to be able to do 
what one likes with one’s own, without scanning too closely 
any natural or legal limitations that may exist in the con- 
dition of ownership. On this account there was at all times 
much difficulty in securing obedience for the laws and 
customs that regulated prices. This difficulty grew into a 
practical impossibility when there came to be question of 
international trading. Articles brought from a foreign 
country would appear to be immune from any social claims 
on the part of the people to whom they were offered for 
sale. In that case ownership would certainly appear to be 
absolute, and the traders might seem to be reasonably en- 
titled to sell their merchandise on the most advantageous 
terms they could secure. Even in this case, however, St. 
Thomas would try to apply the ordinary principles that 
regulated prices at his time, and would insist that the prices 
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charged should be only sufficient to allow the merchants a 
fair reward for their Heng skill, and enterprise.* 

This part of the teaching of St. Thomas appears to have 
fallen on deaf ears. Two hundred years after his time 
we find another learned son of St. Dominic attempting to 
find a partial solution for the same perplexing problem.’ 
The city of Florence had amassed immense wealth in great 
part through its trade with foreign countries. But in spite 
of its great splendour and magnificent art, its social condi- 
tion was a source of the deepest concern and distress to its 
most loving sons. St. Antonino, the archbishop, was 
appalled by the sad contrasts which he observed between 
wealth and poverty, the exploitation of the poor and the 
endowed idleness of the rich, all the result of what he re- 
garded as the systematic injustice under which trade and 
manufacture were conducted. In his efforts to devise a 
remedy he went to what he conceived to be the foundation 
of the evil, and wrote an elaborate treatise on social justice. 
for the most part closely following the teaching of St. 
Thomas and not unfrequently reproducing his very words 
and turns of expression. Trading in itself he did not con- 
demn so long as it was conducted in a proper spirit and 
with reasonable profit. With regard to what must be con- 
sidered the crux of the matter, the question of just prices, 
he advocated the standard of utility value, valor usualis, a 
vague and rather impractical standard it must be admitted, 
but that is not much to our present purpose; what we are 
concerned about is the prevailing disregard for the objective 
standard altogether in industry as well as in trade, against 
which his entire fundamental position was a protest. 

St. Antonino was no more successful than St. Thomas in 
restraining the anti-social tendency of man’s selfishness. 
Soon followed the Reformation, which was almost as much 
a revolt against social as against religious restraints, and 


1 Sic negotiatio licita reddctur: sicut cum sliquis lucrum moderatum, 
quod negotiando quacrit, ordinat ad domus suzc sustentationem, 
vel etiam ad subvenicndum indigentibus: vel etiam cum aliquis 
negotiationi intendit propter publicam utilitatem, ne scilicet res 
necessariae ad vitam patriae desint; et lucrum expetit, non quasi 
finem, sed quasi stipendium laboris. Summa. 2. 2. 77. IV. C. 

*Cfr. two excellent books by Father Bede Jarrett: S. Antonino 
and Medieval Economics, and Mediaeval Socialism. 
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which, as it were, reflected its exaggerated individualism in 
the absoluteness which owners claimed to exercise over their 
property. The old order may be said to have definitely 
changed by this time, notwithstanding the few isolated 
examples of its influence which continued long after the 
principle on which it rested had been generally discarded. 
With the success of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations 
it seemed to have received sufficient moral and economic 
justification. ee 

As a consequence of this process of transition, when the 
old conditions of status, with the social concept of property, 
legal and customary prices, etc., had passed aye! Catholic 
Theologians found. themselves compelled to adjust their 
moral principles to the new conditions. They might think 
what they liked about these new conditions with the 
absoluteness of property and the absence of definite stan- 
dards of exchange, but whatever they thought, these con- 
ditions now existed as established facts, and taking them 
for granted, whether they approved of them or not, they 
had to find out what were the principles of justice to which 
they could be subjected If slavery were an established 
institution, whatever Theologians might think of the 
morality of slavery itself, they would find it within their 
province to set forth the principles of morality that should 
regulate the mutual relations between master and slave. Or 
if a Socialistic state were to be established to-morrow, what- 
ever Theologians might think of Socialism itself, they would 
feel it their duty to define the principles of justice to which 
it should be subject. Similarly, even though the determina- 
tion of prices be left to the “higgling of the markets,” 
the moral law would still demand that the prices so deter- 
mined should be adhered to, even though they be them- 
selves subjective and non-moral. Theologians therefore, 
were able to apply the old principles of the maximum and 
minimum prices to the new conditions. Taking the ordi- 
nary market price of any article as the recognised standard 
of exchange in its case, and allowing a certain margin for 
fluctuation because of the liability of all human estimates 
to err, they could point to the limits above and below which 
the price would be unjust. 

It may appear inconsistent on the part of Theologians 
thus to require that the just price should approximate to 
the current market price. If the market price itself is 
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fixed by a process of bargaining, and if, as a rule, it stands 
where it does precisely because, taking all the circumstances 
into account, the sellers are convinced that such a rate of 
price will be most profitable to themselves eventually, why, 
apart from any specific act of fraud, might not a seller in 
a particular case notably exceed the market price when he 
is satisfied that for him in that case the higher price is the 
more profitable? There is no necessary connection between 
the market price and the intrinsic worth of the article; why 
then should it be stereotyped as the just price ? one si 
for this reason, the market price, no matter how determined, 
is now the recognised standard of exchange, and when in- 
dividuals conform to it they are adopting the exchange 
value, which social usage sanctions, but, apart from the 
case where the seller would suffer loss or inconvenience by 
selling at the market price, when they notably exceed the 
market price they must be taking advantage of the ignor- 
ance or necessity of the purchasers and charging a price for 
something which it is not theirs to sell, a practice which 
all moralists have ever rightly reprobated. 

Although, as a rule, the public authority has long since 
ceased to interfere directly in regulating rates of abe, 
it has never altogether pt Breer. its function in this re- 
spect. Formerly it safeguarded the social claims on pro- 
perty mainly by fixing what was regarded as equitable 
prices and rents, at present it is assumed to accomplish the 
same purpose more effectively by allowing free competition 
amongst buyers and sellers, contenting itself with keeping 
the ring impartially for the competitors. Since it is under- 
stood that market prices are to be competitive, everyone is 
entitled to the benefit of competition, in fact it is only 
through competition that any provision at all is made for 
giving the people an opportunity of access to the enjoyment 
of the material goods of their own country; there is now no 
other method of fixing reasonable or even possible prices. 
Here again, therefore, the general principles of justice can 
be applied to market prices. Competition must not be 
unduly hampered. Hence Theologians are called upon to 
examine the morality of rings, monopolies, trusts, and other 
modern contrivances for the prevention or restraint of com- 
petition. They are able to teach definitely that injustice is 
committed whenever prices are raised through undue limita- 
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tion of competition, and sometimes they undertake to decide 
when in particular instances competition is unduly limited. 
In this latter respect, however, it is not easy for them to 
speak with certain voice, for the limits of fair competition 
are extremely vague. They cannot be determined « priori 
by the application of moral principles. It is not for 
Theologians to justify the principle of competitive 
prices, or to determine to what extent competition 
should be secured in particular cases, whether, for 
instance, the competition between two friendly firms, 
that control the supply of certain commodities and 
have an understanding not to undersell one another, 
is sufficient to secure that the current prices of these com- 
modities will be just. These are matters which have to be 
fixed by the consensus of the people themselves or by the 
exercise of competent civil authority. The most Theolo- 
gians can aspire to in concrete cases of this kind is to find 
out as far as they can what are the limits that have been 
fixed and to judge whether they have been adhered to. 

It is necessary for us to be very carefully on our guard 
against what may justly be called the present day supersti- 
tion of free competition. We find it commonly assumed 
that it is by virtue of the natural law pure and simple and 
not of any positive enactment or implicit agreement that 
sellers are entitled to the prices which their commodities 
can be made to realise under the conditions of free sale. 
But if we proceed to inquire how it is that the natural law 
attaches so much virtue to competition, that a person may 
charge the competitive price for an article which has not 
cost him half that amount, or why he may not charge con- 
siderably more when a favourable opportunity offers, a 
satisfactory answer will not be forthcoming. Absolutely 
free competition is an impossible ideal, and, even if it were 
— there would still be no necessary natural connection 

tween competition and the just price. In fact during the 
very time that prices seem to have been most affected by 
moral considerations, competitive prices were altogether ex- 
ceptional ; fixed prices prevailed, which were certainly very 
different from what they would be if they were allowed to be 
determined by free competition, so that if competitive prices 
are necessarly just according to the natural law these fixed 
prices were necessarily unjust. But, as has been pointed 
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out at sufficient length already, St. Thomas, and Scotus, as 
well as every indication which we have of the Church’s 
teaching at the time were in favour of fixed, and definitely 
opposed to competitive prices. 

Over three hundred years later De Lugo was still pre- 
pared to admit the justice of legal prices; but as things had 
greatly changed in the interval, and as by his time free com- 
petitive prices were fast becoming the rule, we find him 
setting forth the common estimation principle, according to 
which, as explained by De Lugo, the just price of an article 
was determined by its general desirability which corre- 
sponded to the desires of the various members of the com- 
munity to possess it. The “communis aestimatio” of De 
Lugo would be best represented in English by “common 
appreciation,” i.e., the value people generally set on an 
article as evidenced by what they would be prepared to 
sacrifice in order to obtain it. Most amazingly did he mix 
up “utility for human purposes,” “common estimation,” 
and current rate of exchange, in which respect his example 
has been only too faithfully followed since.* 

If De Lugo had simply taught that the common estima- 
tion was the most equitable standard of value, he would be 
a supporter of the old school of objective prices, and it would 
remain an open question whether this method of determin- 
ing the price might not be more just than any that had 
previously been advocated. If he had held that whatever 
an article would ordinarily sell for represented its value and 
therefore its just price, he would be an advocate of the 
modern system of competitive prices. In either case he 
would be quite consistent. But he aimed at doing both 
with the result that he was consistent to neither. He was 
really trying to reconcile the new system of exchange accord- 
ing to free competition with the old principle of a fixed 


S Alii ergo communiter dicunt, variationem quoad augumentum 
vel diminutionem pretii vulgaris justi desumi ex variis circumstantiis. 
Non quidem ex rerum perfectione intrinseca et substantiali, per- 
fectiores enim sunt mures quam triticum, ct minus valent; sed ex 
utilitate in ordine ad usus humanos, neque ex hoe solum sed etiam 
ex acstimatione; gemma cnim minus utile est quam frumentum 
multum et plus aliquando valet. Hace autcm aestimatio non debet 
esse solum prudentum sed sufficit etiam imprudentum, si communis 
tamen sit ineo loco. De Justitia et Jure. Disput. XXVI. Sect. IV. 
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standard of value, and the result was the inconsistent 
tertium quid of the common estimation. If there is an 
objective standard of just price then the just price cannot 
be fixed by free bargaining, and vice versa. The idea that 
an article’s utility for human purposes or its common appre- 
ciation is automatically represented in the current competi- 
tive price will not stand a moment’s examination. 

Obviously, if it is necessary that there should be any 
definite proportion between articles exchanged, whether the 
basis of the proportion be taken to be the cost of production, 
legal or customary prices, social utility, common apprecia- 
tion, or anything else that can be objectively calculated, it 
cannot be lawful for either party to a contract of sale to 
vary that proportion because of any peculiar circumstances 
of time or place which may make it feasible for him to 
insist on more favourable terms. If, for instance, the just 
rate of exchange between bread and butter is one pound of 
butter for five pounds of bread, the owner of a stock of 
butter cannot justly insist on receiving six pounds of bread 
for one pound of butter, simply because other butter mer- 
chants have run out of stock, or the demand for butter has 
increased while the demand for bread has decreased. That 
may appear strange and unreasonable according to our pre- 
sent notions of just price with the all important influence of 
supply and demand. But such as it is, it is an immediate 
corollary of the acceptance of the principle of objective 
prices, and it may be well to remind ourselves that it was 
once explicitly and unquestioningly admitted. As Mr. J. A. 
Hobson has remarked : “it seemed as evidently immoral to 
ask for higher wages because the ranks of labour were 
thinned by pestilence, as (to take an instance which actually 
occurred) to try to get a higher price for tiles because the 
town was unroofed by a tempest.” 

On the other hand, if the subjective principle of com- 
petitive prices be accepted, if we admit that the just price 
is determined by “the higgling of the markets,” by which 
sellers and buyers alike aim at securing the greatest advan- 
tages for themselves, we cannot appeal to any fixed standard 
of just price when in particular cases this higgling process 
works out inequitably according to our notions. In fact it 
is inconsistent to speak of just and unjust prices at all 
once we have accepted the principle of competitive prices, 
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for then the general or current price is always just. Yet 
never perhaps was so much heard about unjust prices and 
unjust profits as since the economic pinch occasioned by 
the present war began to be widely felt. When newspaper 
writers now discourse of the unjust prices charged for pro- 
visions and the unjust profits enjoyed by carrying com- 
panies, what can be their idea of just prices and just profits ¢ 
Do they mean that there is such a thing as a just price 
distinct from the competitive market price, determined by 
the cost of production, for instance, with a reasonable re- 
ward for labour and a reasonable return on capital? If 
they do not mean that it is hard to understand what they 
can mean at all. And if they do then their principles will 
lead them much further than they seem prepared to go and 
compel them to condemn as unjust many comfortable incomes 
from what appear to be safe and irreproachable investments. 

Are competitive market prices not only subjective and 
non-moral, but positively immoral or unjust as well? As 
far as individual buyers and sellers are concerned it all 
depends on the nature of the actually existing economic 
system. As long as society sanctioned objective prices, 
whether fixed by law or custom, or calculable through the 
cost of production, competitive prices would certainly be 
immoral and unjust to the extent to which they departed 
from this standard. But when society had come to sanction 
the system of free bargaining, individuals were justified in 
conforming to that system, and therefore in adopting com- 
petitive prices, provided they kept within the limits of the 
maximum and minimum price and did not unfairly impede 
the implied freedom of competition. Hence as soon as 
the system of free bargaining was once fully established 
Catholic Theologians accepted the competitive prices and 
ceased from applying any objective standard, although, 
apparently out of deference to the older teaching which con- 
templated an entirely different system, many of them con- 
tinued to try to make it appear that the objective standard 
was still observed. 

Even the Church herself in her authoritative teaching 
took cognisance of this change which had taken place in the 
economic and industrial system. This was particularly 
noticeable in her changed attitude towards the practice of 
usury. <As long as the old system of objective prices pre- 
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vailed, there was no justification for exacting interest, and 
therefore the practice was consistently condemned; but 
when the new system of free bargaining had come to be 
definitely recognised, ready money had its market price just 
as well as everything else, and therefore the condemnations 
ceased. 

But while the Church allows individuals to adopt the 
competitive prices which are rendered inevitable by the 
system of free bargaining which has been sanctioned by 
society, it is by no means so evident that she approves of the 
system of free bargaining itself. At first sight, certainly 
it would appear as if the system of free bargaining were 
opposed to the teaching of the Church, and that at present 
she is simply tolerating it as an evil which has become estab- 
lished in spite of her opposition and which she is now 
powerless to prevent. The spirit of her official pronounce- 
ments as well as of the teaching of the most reliable of the 
medizval Theologians seems to be against free bargaining 
pure and simple, irrespective of the special conditions of 
any age. Besides, as may be judged from her traditional 
attitude towards usury, she continued her opposition to sub- 
jective prices and therefore to the system of free bargaining, 
which presupposed them or may be said to be inseparable 
from them, long after the most influential portion of the 
industrial and commercial opinion had come to look with 
favour on free bargaining. When economic causes were 
suggesting, and when traders and manufacturers were in- 
clined to conform to the system of free bargaining, she re- 
fused to recognise that system and by her direct influence 
strove to prevent its adoption. If she were really indifferent 
as to whether the system of free bargaining should be estab- 
lished or not, why should she continue to oppose it when 
the only obstacle to its establishment was her own 
Opposition ? 

On the other hand, it may be said that the Church, being 
as it were constitutionally conservative, would be naturally 
disposed to accept the system of status as being in posses- 
sion, until such time as it was clearly dispossessed by the 
new rival system of free bargaining. During the whole 
period of transition she might act on that principle regard- 
ing the old system as remaining in existence even when the 
state of economic opinion seemed to indicate that the time 
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was ripe for change, and when the majority of those most 
immediately concerned—the traders and manufacturers— 
were disposed to act as if the change had been already 
effected. Besides, even though the system of free bargain- 
ing be not immoral in principle, whether or not it would be 
immoral in fact, would, as we shall presently see, depend on 
the concrete form which it assumed. Hence without con- 
demning the principle, the Church might very reasonably 
set herself against the institution of a system of free bar- 
gaining under circumstances which provided no protection 
against the rapacity of those who enjoyed economic advan- 
tages, and which seemed to open up the way to conditions 
little, if anything, better than servile for hordes of economic 
victims. Subsequent history would at least have given 
abundant justification to such anticipations. 

Although the system of economic organisation is some- 
thing to be determined by society itself in its collective 
capacity or through competent governing authority; and 
although the Church will accept the system that has been 
de facto so determined, as she once accepted slavery and 
Irish landlordism, and as she would accept Socialism if it 
were established anywhere, that system is still subject to 
the moral law. Like everything else for which men are 
responsible, it must be morally good or morally bad. But 
here the moral question is intimately bound up with ques- 
tions of economics and sociology. The most that can be 
said is that whatever system is adopted should be compatible 
with the development and progress of society, that it should 
not be regulated in the interests of any section of the com- 
munity to the detriment of others, and above all that it 
should provide for the natural, inalienable right of every 
human being to a reasonable opportunity of participating 
in the social life and prosperity of the community. We 
must be prepared to face an array of nonsensical pseudo- 
scientific objections based on the alleged iron inflexibility of 
economic laws. Of course in any given conditions, and un- 
disturbed by external influences, economic laws will work 
with mathematical accuracy. But the result is determined 
by the conditions under which the economic laws are allowed 
to act and can always be modified by the introduction of 
disturbing agencies. It is only making a superstition of 
economic laws to assume that we are not free physically and 
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morally to interfere with their present operation. I have 
heard fhe contention put forward that even the Living 
Wage of the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. must mean the 
minimum economic wage, because otherwise the teaching of 
the Pope would not be in harmony with the economic laws 
which were evidently regarded as sacred and inviolable. 
Men have natural rights that are superior to all human in- 
stitutions, and it is the duty of those who are responsible for 
our economic organisation to provide that these rights are 
not overridden. We are to judge of the morality of our 
present system of free bargaining by the manner in which 
it affords facilities to the members of society for developing 
and perfecting their individual and social endowments, 
remembering always that all the members are of equal value, 
and that if we claim special consideration for certain im- 
portant classes, we must justify the claim not on the ground 
that anything special is due to the class itself, but that it 
is to the advantage of society as a whole that there should 
be a certain amount of social gradation, that prizes and 
distinctions should be available for distinguished service, 
and that those who are discharging offices of difficulty and 
responsibility should be compensated by appropriate 
rewards. 

Indeed it was on lines of this kind that the present system 
of so-called free competition was originally justified. For 
a long time it used to be confidently asserted that, in the 
industrial and economic spheres, everyone would be bene- 
fited by free competition. The theory was that capitalists 
competing amongst themselves would be stimulated to pro- 
vide the most desirable commodities at the lowest economic 
prices, and that workmen competing for remunerative posi- 
tions would be stimulated to put forth their energy and in- 
telligence to the best advantage. The result was bound to 
be beneficial all round. Thus by one of these glaring histori- 
cal fallacies which have so frequently enabled fraudulent in- 
stitutions to receive honourable allegiance for centuries, it 
was made to appear that free competition all round and 
universal striving after private advantages would be best 
for the individual and the community at large. 

We need not stop to inquire into the possible effects of 
really free competition. The so-called free competition we 
are actually acquainted with is nothing better than a delu- 
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sion and a fraud. A priori we might foresee that a com- 
petition in which the competitors started with unequal ad- 
vantages could result only in the complete subjection of the 
weak; history and experience tell us that this was what 
actually took place. 

There are two outstanding, monstrous scandals in the 
working of the present system that would be sufficient to 
damn it a hundred times over. The first is the condition to 
which it has reduced workers. Father MacSweeney, O.P., 
after a very impartial investigation, arrives at what he 
considers the startling conclusion that fully 50 per cent. 
of the families he was able to investigate were compelled to 
live under the harrowing circumstances begotten of genuine 
want. These families were in no way exceptional, but 
fairly representative of the workers, skilled and unskilled, 
of the city of Cork.‘ This percentage of poverty-stricken 
workers is high, but unfortunately not unique. The mini- 
mum standard of the living wage which is fixed by the law 
of nature itself is soesthenliy unheeded, and the normal con- 
dition of unskilled workingmen must be said to be below 
that lowest limit of reasonable human subsistence. This is 
not the result of any accidental circumstances; it is the 
natural, inevitable consequence of an absolutely unmoral 
economic system. Even at the present day when every 
thinking person is alive to the scandal of sweated labour and 
destitution that is unavoidable by the victims, there seems 
to be no possible escape from these social plagues, because 
we imagine ourselves wedded to our so-called free competi- 
tion of which they are but natural products. ; 

The second scandal to which I would call attention is the 
fact that whatever might be the case under ideal conditions. 
of competition, as it actually works out there is no guaran- 
tee nor even reasonable presumption that so-called competi- 
tive prices shall not be out of all proportion to what would 
be a reasonable remuneration for the labour, skill and 
capital employed in the production of commodities. More- 
over, this fact lies at the very root of our economic organisa- 
tion. It has enabled profit seeking to become the motive 
and directing power of industry and commerce. Articles 
are made simply to sell; industrial and commercial enter- 


* Studies, March, 1915, p. 102. 
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prises are undertaken for profits. The higher economics of 
the stockbrokers, company promoters, and advertisers are 
formally and immediately concerned with the accumulation 
and distribution of profits. Incidentally social utility may 
be served, inasmuch as it sometimes conduces towards the 
object of profitable sales; but this is by no means necessary. 
Enterprises which serve no useful purpose in the world, not 
unfrequently even those which are positively hurtful, may 
prove immensely profitable and realise fabulous fortunes 
for their promoters, as Mr. Wells has so cleverly shown in 
the case of T’ono-Bungay, where he satirises, but scarcely 
exaggerates, this disgraceful feature of modern life. At 
any rate enterprises whether useful or not are conducted 
on strictly economic lines, 7.e., as cheaply as is consistent 
with efficiency, what remains over is frequently appro- 
priated as profit, but more ordinarily in the case of enter- 
prises of any considerable magnitude is purchased or 
gambled for on the Stock Exchange. Apart altogether from 
the question of equity as between employers and workers or 
between producers and consumers, this careful skimming 
of industrial resources works incalculable injury to the 
general well-being. The more people are enabled to live 
and prosper simply on interest without ever doing one use- 
ful act or thinking one noble thought, the worse for the 
nation concerned. Moreover, it is a bad thing for any 
country that men’s minds should be turned towards specula- 
tion rather than working for a livelihood, as happens quite 
naturally when, as with us at present, fortunes depend more 
on lucky investments than on hard work and application, 
and when a man becomes economically independent only 
when his investments are more important to him than his 
earnings. It is a bad thing, too, that fortunes should be 
lightly and rapidly amassed and as lightly and rapidly 
squandered ; and it is a bad thing that fortunes of this mush- 
room growth should be large enough and common enough 
to create a fashion for freak expenditure and as a con- 
sequence and to the same extent for freak production. 

In spite of the elaborate complication of economic theory 
and practice, it is easy enough to see that all the evils which 
I have just barely touched on, and which are only natural 
consequences of capitalism, are produced and preserved by 


what we may call the economic margin, i.e., by the difference 
B 
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between the reasonable expenses of industry (including a 
reasonable interest on capital in addition to the cost of 
labour, materials, and managing ability) and the rate at 
which consumers have to pay for its products. 

These two scandals may be no worse to-day than they have 
been any time for the past hundred years. But there is now 
a realisation of their iniquity that should make their con- 
tinuance very difficult, if not impossible. For a long time 
workingmen have been quite alive to their own grievances 
and actively engaged seeking their removal. Within the 
last few months the wider body of consumers have shown 
signs of awakening to a sense of their grievances also, and 
ominous growlings against the rate of profits are beginning 
to be heard. Last year we had strikes, this year we have 
strikes also, but in addition we have the beginning of an 
agitation against indefinite profits. Although in both 
cases the agitation is perfectly legitimate, I do not think 
the individual employer or producer can be justly blamed. 
They are but taking advantage of the system which is uni- 
versally adopted and which allows them to pay purely 
economic wages and charge purely economic prices. It is 
the system itself, therefore, that is at fault, and that needs 
to be reformed. 

It is only by hearkening back to the old ideal of morality 
in economics that we can hope to undo the evils in which the 
abandonment of that ideal has involved us. I do not mean 
that we should return again to legal and customary prices. 
For many reasons that would not be possible, nor would it 
be desirable even if it were possible. Industrial competi- 
tion is established and is going to remain, and all things 
considered, it is best that it should remain. But the State 
must resume the moral function which it has long aban- 
doned of securing conditions of exchange that shall be equit- 
able as between individuals and advantageous to society. 


J. KELLEHER. 














Che Sacrament of Penance. 
An Historical Survey. 


THEOLOGIANS have been accustomed, since the days of Peter 
Lombard to analyse the sacraments into three elements to 
which they have given names that we may translate into 
rather barbaric English by the terms Sacrament, Sacrament 
and Effect, Effect." The effect is simply sacramental grace, 
the sacrament and effect something caused in the soul as 
a disposition which calls for grace and being in three of 
the sacraments nothing else than the “character” and in 
the others a modification of the substance of the soul similar 
in many respects to the character but differing from it in not 
being indelible. The sacrament is the external visible portion 
which must be found in each of the seven sacramental rites 
and which consists of two elements called, since the 13th 
century, the Matter and Form. This is the sense in which 
I use the word sacrament in the title of the present paper, 
and the enquiry will resolve itself into an historical exami- 
nation of the Matter and Form of penance. It must be 
observed, however, that in employing the terms Matter and 
Form with reference to the documents which belong to the 
period antecedent to the 13th century, I use them solely to 
denote the external rite and the necessary formula of 
words, without suggesting that there was much speculation 
as to their nature and necessity, or that the Aristotelian 
theory was ever applied to them, in those centuries. 


TI. THe MATTER OF PENANCE. 


There is no evidence as far as I know, which bears upon 
this question before the time of St. Cyprian. The docu- 
ments which come from the period preceding his time refer 
clearly to the power of the Church to absolve from sin, but 
they supply no data for the construction of a theory as to 
the nature of the rite employed. When, however, we turn 
to the works of St. Cyprian (258 a.p.) we are presented 


1Sacramentum tantum, res ct sacramentum, res tantum, are the 
Latin names. 
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with a rather complete account of the external ceremony of 
absolution such as it was in those far off days. Imposition 
of hands was part of the rite employed in the absolution 
of sinners. 

But in examining his testimony in this connection one 
must be extremely careful to discover in each case the cir- 
cumstances and purposes of imposition, for there can be no 
doubt that in some instances the rite referred to is that 
whereby the Holy Ghost was given in Confirmation. This, 
however, happened only in the case of those persons who 
had received Baptism and Confirmation in an heretical 
sect and, consequently, from ministers who, according to 
Cyprian’s theology, could neither baptise nor “give the 
Holy Ghost.” With the laying of hands on such people we 
have no direct concern here and all such references fall 
outside the scope of our enquiry. 

There is another large class of persons about whom the 
holy bishop issues many a letter of instruction or exhorta- 
tion. They are the sinners of his flock, particularly such 
as had, after Baptism and Confirmation duly received in 
the Church, fallen into idolatry during the Decian persecu- 
tion. In his letter to Quintus, having set aside the charge 
of repeating baptism, he proceeds to state that the method 
of reconciling fallen Catholics was the rite which he 
describes as “imposition of hands.” “Which also,” he 
writes, “ we observe at present that it is sufficient to impose 
hands for penance upon those who are known to have been 
baptised in the Church and have gone over from us to the 
heretics, if subsequently acknowledging their sin and 
putting away their error, they return to the truth and to 
their parent; so that, because it had been a sheep, the Shep- 
herd may receive into his fold the estranged and wandering 
sheep.”* That the same ritual prevailed all over Africa at 
this time is clearly shown by the decrees of the third council 
of Carthage® at which 87 bishops, from the provinces of 
Africa, Numidia and Mauretania, attended. There we 
read : “ Crescens of Cirta said: I also think that heretics 
and schismatics who wish to come to the Catholic Church 
must not be received till they have been exorcised and bap- 


*Ep. 71 n. 2. 
3256 A.D. 
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tised, except those who have been baptised in the Church 
and have apostatised, for these receive only an imposition 
of hands after they have done penance.”* 

Nor are the sins of apostasy and idolatry the only ones 
which concerns the bishop of Carthage. He speaks of the 
other classes of crime also, but as they were not so serious his 
references to them are fewer. Here is one: “ Although in 
the less serious crimes sinners may do penance for a set 
time, and, according to the rules of discipline, come to exo- 
mologesis, and by the imposition of the hands of the bishop 
and clergy receive the right of communion, yet now, with 
their time unfulfilled . . . and while the penance is not yet 
performed, confession not yet made, the hands of the bishop 
and clergy not yet laid upon them, the Eucharist is given 
to them although it is written ‘ whosoever eat the bread and 
drink the cup of the Lord unworthily shall be guilty of the 
body and blood of the Lord.”* Nothing clearer could be 
desired to show that the imposition of hands was considered 
part of the essential rite of absolution. If the bishop has 
not laid his hand upon them they must not receive the Holy 
Eucharist; if they do so they incur the punishment 
threatened by St. Paul against all who approach that sacra- 
ment in the state of sin. The ceremony was performed 
after the penance had been accomplished; its effects were 
to restore the estranged and wandering sheep to the fold of 
the Lord, to make them worthy of receiving His body and 
blood in Communion, to grant them “ the Father’s love and 
our communion.”* Yes, peace with God and with His 
Church are the two effects ascribed in the works of Cyprian 
to this imposition, although some scholars would have us 
believe that formal reconciliation with the Church was its 
only function. “You thought it proper to consult us,” he 
replies to some bishops’ enquiries, “ whether it was well to 


receive them now to communion. . . . We must not 
close the place of pardon to them and deprive them of the 
Father’s love and our communion.” Reception to com- 


munion, then, was accomplished by imposition of hands and 
included God’s pardon and reconciliation with the Church. 


* Hard. Collect. Cone. I. col. 163. 
SEp. 16 n. 2. 


* Ep. 56 nn. 1. 2. ef. also Ep. 53 n. 4. and Ep. 14 n. 1. 
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In some cases as we have seen, the other clergy imposed 
hands along with the bishops, somewhat in the same way, 
we may suppose, as priests now join in the laying on of 
hands which is part of the matter of Order. If the bishop, 
however, could not attend, a priest was authorised to give 
the absolution and, in very extreme cases, Cyprian allowed 
Deacons to do so. 

We must not be surprised at this last fact. Sacramental 
doctrines were not then fully developed. Cyprian’s theology 
was not as perfect as that of Lehmkuhl or Billot and for 
centuries after this time we find frequent references to and 
condemnations of the same practice.’ 

During the following century the current of evidence con- 
tinues to flow in the same direction. Everywhere imposi- 
tion of hands is connected with the sacerdotal remission of 
sins in the same way as we have seen Cyprian connect them. 
The Apostolic Constitutions* speak clearly and decisively 
of the effect of this rite. It is for the penitent a second 
baptism. Among the directions which it gives to bishops 
is the following : “when a sinner is converted and shows 
signs of penance receive him to prayer as you do the pagan : 
as, then, you baptise the pagan for his immediate reception, 
in the same way you shall impose hands on the other (the 
sinner). . . . This imposition of hands will be for him 
a second baptism for, both by the imposition of hands and 
by baptism do they become sharers in the Holy Spirit.” 
Moreover, the work exhorts, for the space of eighteen chap- 
ters,’° the bishop to be ever careful to receive the truly 
penitent and to follow the example of the Master who 
always granted pardon to such persons. Having quoted the 
examples of the Lord’s mercy afforded by the pardon of 
Paul, of Mary Magdalen" and of the woman taken in adul- 
tery,’* he warns the bishop to be like Christ “by being . . . 
diligent . . . to convert, willing to receive and comfort.” 


7 Witness the Council of Elvira cann. £2, 77, ete. Hard. I. coll. 
253. 258. Also the Synod of Roucn, A.D. 1231, Mansi 23 col. 218. 

*This dates from the end of the 4th ccntury. V. Duscherne, 
Christian Worship, ete., pp. 56—7. 

* Bk. IT. cap. 41. 

1° Bk. Il. capp. 7—24. 

™ Luke VII. 47. 

12 John VIII. 11. 

3 Bk. II. c. 24. 
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And so eager is the author or compiler of this work that he 
repeats in this connection the means of pardoning those 
sinners : “ preserve those who are sound, admonish those 
who sin, and, when you have afflicted them with fasting, 
give them ease by remission (év 77 apéoer). And when you 
have, by the laying on of hands, admitted them, allow them 
to remain thenceforth with the flock.”** Is comment needed 
on this testimony? Is it not abundantly clear that to the 
act or rite of imposing hands the grace of pardon is at- 
tached? Does the work not state that the imposition of 
hands has the same effect on the sinner as the ablution with 
water has on the catechumen? If this be doubted let the 
reader turn to St. Optatus of Mileve (380 a.p.) where he 
can read the brief but pithy sentence “when you impose 
hands you forgive sins.” 

Pope Leo, the Great, will be the best witness to call for 
the fifth century. In the letter addressed by this Pope te 
Nicetas, bishop of Aquileia, instructions were given with 
regard to the manner of dealing with various classes of 
evildoers. Those who have sinned by allowing heretics to 
rebaptise them under the influence of fear or error are to be 
pardoned by the remedy of penance and the absolution of 
the bishop. “The regulation is to be observed,” he writes, 
“according to which such persons are to receive the unity 
of communion with our society only by the remedy of 
penance and by the imposition of the bishop’s hand.”** The 
two means which he insists upon for the reconciliation of 
these people are a course of penitential exercises suited to 
their dispositions, age, and health, and the laying on of 
hands by the bishop. That the reference is to sacramental 
absolution from the guilt of sin can easily be seen from the 
words which follow immediately : “if any of these is over- 
taken by a serious illness that his safety is despaired of, it 
is right that the solicitude of the priest come to his assist- 
ance,’® by granting him the grace of communion.” The 
chief effect of imposition of hands which the Pontiff has in 
his mind all through is clearly that of reconciling the sinner 


4 Ib. cap. 8. 
SPL. 54 col. 1138. 


46‘ Subveniri’ a word constantly used of the assistance given by 
the remission of sins. 
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with God. If further evidence be needed from the same 
Father we might quote an extract from his instruction to 
the bishop of Narbonne, wherein he orders that those who, 
having been baptised and confirmed in the Church, had 
afterwards been kidnapped by heathens, be reconciled by 
penance and absolution: “if these have merely lived 
amongst gentiles after their manner of life and partaken 
of meats offered to idols they can be purified by fasting and 
the imposition of the hand. . . But if they have either 
adored idols or been stained by murder or fornication they 
must not be admitted to communion except by public pen- 
ance.”"’ The writer refers to two classes of sins and two 
classes of penance, one public, the other private, and 
the rite which causes the remission of sins is the imposition 
of bishop’s hand. We shall see later that this alone did 
not suffice, a form of words had to be employed in addition."* 

For the following century we can quote the authority of 
Pope Vigilius (555 a.p.) in support of the same contention 
and he strengthens his decision by an appeal to the docu- 
ments left by his predecessors, which, he said, he had 
examined with a view to giving his reply. With regard to 
those who had been baptised and confirmed in the Church 
he decrees “ that the reconciliation of those persons is accom- 
plished not by that imposition of the hand which is given 
through the invocation of the Holy Ghost, but by that 
whereby the fruit of penance is obtained and restoration to 
holy communion effected.”"* What is the fruit of penance ! 
All the patristic writings use the expression to signify the 
pardon of sin and the recovery of God’s grace. 

I might, if I deemed it necessary, quote for the same 
sixth century the collection of canons which goes under the 
name of the fourth Council of Carthage,”° and I might also 
quote at length from the writings of our own St. Colum- 
banus,”’ but there is no need for lengthy extracts, they all 


17P.L. 54 col. 1209. 

18 That there is question of absolution from sins here and not merely 
of reconciliation with the Church can be scen from a study of another 
passage P.L. 54 col. 1138 cap. 6. 

19 Ep. 2. ad Euther. 

*°'These Canons were compiled in the 6th century. Sce Hard. I 
col. 983, Canons 76—80 and Denz!* n. 150 note. 

2P.L. 80 coll. 227, 229, ete. 
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bear out the same view that absolution was always accom- 
panied by the imposition of hands which was an external 
portion of this sacrament. 

For some time after the point we have now reached the 
explicit references to the imposition of hands in connection 
with the Sacrament of Penance are rare and where they do 
occur they regard the laying on of hands which took place 
during the time that the penitential exercises were being 
performed. Morinus, indeed, says” that the practice of 
imposing hands for absolution was becoming less common 
all this time. This, I suspect, is not correct, for I shall 
show the rite was in general use three centuries later and 
Morinus himself in the same chapter writes : “ it continued 
the perpetual, unbroken and universally observed tradition, 
and although some scholastics a short time after this date 
thought the rite was superfluous, and for that reason many 
priests took occasion to neglect it as unnecessary, still several 
councils even to this day have ordered that it be not 
omitted.” This, I have no doubt, is correct. For we find in 
the ninth century abundant evidence for the assertion that 
imposition of hands was still regarded as necessary for 
valid absolution. The ritual contained in a Rheims MS. 
dated 800 A.p. gives the following instruction for the bishop 
on Holy Thursday : “ when these (7.e., psalms and prayers) 
are finished the bishop descends from the ambo and touches 
the heads of the penitents and says to each one, ‘ May the 
Lord grant you remission of all your sins and life eternal. 
Amen.’”** No doubt in this passage as to what imposition 
of hands meant. The following from the Capitulary of 
Benedict shows as clearly as words can show the place of 
imposition in the absolution ritual: “whenever a priest 
imposes a penance according to the canons upon one who 
confesses his sins to him he should lay on hands according 
to the authority of the canons. . . . The penance com- 
pleted let him be reconciled . . . and let him receive 
the imposition of hands for, without the imposition of 
‘hands, no one who has been bound is absolved (nemo ligatus 
absolvitur).”** Here one notices the imposition already 


*2De Poen. VIII. 15. 
43 Martene I. 797. 
*P L. 97 col. 715. 
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referred to which took place when the penance was given; 
it had the sanction of long-standing traditional usage, and 
in no ~~ proves either that absolution was given before 
the completion of the penance, or that the final laying on 
of the hands was not essentially connected with the 
absolution.” 

Morinus, as I have stated, believed that from the sixth 
century the use of the rite was regarded as not quite essen- 
tial for the absolution. However that may be we have 
evidence to show that after the ninth century a slight 
change took place in some churches, for in _ the 
Acts of the Council held in 1579 we read in connection 
with the ceremonies of confession and absolution : “let the 
following be duly observed . . . that, while the priest 
pronounces the formula of absolution and the prayers con- 
nected with it, he raise his right hand over the head of the 
penitent, for this is done to signify the mystery.” The 
rite here prescribed is not imposition properly so called as 
the words show, “ elevet supra caput,” but its necessity and 
function are sufficiently indicated when the fathers add that 
this sign shows the mystery. This canon shows that im- 
position had been diminishing in importance, for the 
Council states that the custom of merely raising the hand 
had for centuries been practised in the Church. 

Still, even in the scholastic era, in the generation which 
preceded the active period of St. Thomas’ life we have 
evidence to prove that the imposition of hands had not by 
any means fallen into complete desuetude. To quote but 
one example we see Alexander of Hales (1245) finding in 
Penance a visible sign of grace, and the part of the Sacra- 
ment in which he finds this sign is no other than the im- 
position of the priest’s hand. “In confession,” he argues, 
“when absolution is given the priest places his hand on the 
head of the penitentasasign . . . and thus makes use 
of certain sensible signs.”*” Clearly Alexander is proving 
that there is in penance as well as in the other sacraments 
a sensible sign of grace, that sign being the imposition of 
the priest’s hand, and theologians** have always understood 


#5 See also Hard.V. col. 422, and Raban. Maur. P.L. 107 coll. 342—3. 
** Hard. X. col. 982. 

*7Summa pt. 4. Q. 5. Membr. 1. a. 1. 

*%¢.¢. Tang. De Nat. Sacr. Poen. 
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him to have held that this imposition was an essential part 
of the Matter of Penance. 

Here the evidence for the laying on of hands as necessary 
for the Matter of Penance ends. The next generation will not 
recognise it as in any way connected with the substance of 
the sacrament and St. Thomas will declare that the three 
acts of the penitent form its proximate Matter while im- 
position cannot really ever have held this place. It will not 
be necessary to quote fully from the writings of the Angelic 
Doctor; everyone is familiar with his views on the Matter 
of Penance.** He was aware, no doubt, of the views of his 
immediate predecessors and devotes an article to proving 
that imposition of hands could never have been the Matter 
of Penance. But the reason he advances is altogether a 
priori, namely, that imposition signifies the plentitude of 
the Holy Ghost and hence may be the matter of Confirma- 
tion or of Orders, but not of Penance, “non ergo ad hoc 
Sacramentum requiritur impositio manuum.”*° 

This doctrine, however, was not destined to become uni- 
versal. Scotus (1308) completely departed from it and 
taught that the Sacrament of Penance was the absolution 
of the priest; for him the sentence, orally expressed, of re- 
mission of sin, was the Matter of Penance, the sensible sign, 
the cause which effected the forgiveness of sin : “ Penance 
is the absolution, a definitive sentence absolving the guilty 
sinner.’’' This, from these two princes of the Schools 
started two distinct theories among Catholic theologians. 
The Councils of Florence and Trent seem to have favoured 
the opinion of St. Thomas, but the fact that both views are 
still freely held is the best proof that neither of them has 
received the seal of infallible approbation. 

Before I conclude this section let me refer to a form of 
objection which is urged against the view I have been 
defending, that imposition of hands was regarded as part 
of the Matter of Penance. As exponents of the method 
of arguing to which I refer I shall quote Billuart and Tan- 
querey. The former writes : “ The imposition of hands is 
not the proximate Matter of the sacrament of Penance . 


**Sce e.g. Summa Q. 84. passim. 
2°Sum. Theol. Q. 84. A. 4. 0. 
“TV. Sent. Dist. 14 Q. 4. 
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because neither from Scripture nor tradition can it be 
gathered that imposition of the hand is the Matter of this 
Sacrament. . . . Not from tradition because it was 
never regarded except as a mere ceremony. This is clear 
partly from the fact that it took place several times in 
the course of the same penance . . ._ partly because not 
only bishops and priests but even the inferior clergy im- 
posed hands . . ._ partly because, even after the recep- 
tion of the Eucharist, hands were imposed as appears from 
the 4th Council of Carthage, cap. 78.’°? It seems to me 
perfectly clear that none of these arguments nor all of 
them together prove that imposition, while it was in use, was 
not part of the Matter of Penance. As to the first, the fact 
that the bishop or priest imposed hands at the time of 
specifying the satisfaction and frequently during its per- 
formance, cannot prove that when these ministers did the 
same at the moment of absolution this Jast laying on of 
hands was not the Matter of Penance. Why should it be 
taken to prove any such thing? Again, the second argu- 
ment cannot be valid any more than it would be true to say 
that because at present priests lay on hands along with the 
bishop in ordination, therefore the imposition given by the 
bishop is not part of the matter of priestly Orders. Lastly, 
the third argument of the ardent Thomist has no more force 
than its two companions. And here let me add that the 
same difficulty is urged by Tanquerey, although he quotes a 
different council: “but,” he says, “this rite was not re- 
garded as essential as is clearly gathered from the canon of 
the 1st Council of Orange where it is said, ‘it has been 
decreed that those who are about to die should be given a 
penance and granted communion without the imposition of 
hands which reconciles—sine reconciliatoria manus im- 
positione.’ Now, if the imposition of hand was necessary 
surely the dying would not have been deprived of it.”** 

The reply to both those arguments consists in the ex- 
planation of the meaning of the decrees. Canon 76 of the 
collection from which Billuart quotes ordains that sinners 
who had not begun their penance while in health are to 
be granted absolution at death by the imposition of hands 


%*De Nat. Poen. ad Q. 84. n. 4. 
33 Loc. cit. 
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and then given the Eucharist; if they recover they are not 
allowed full social communion with the faithful till they 
have completed their penance when they are to be reconciled 
with the Church by another laying on of hands which is 
not sacramental and not remissive of sins. “ He who seeks 
penance in illness and is believed to be about to die imme- 
diately is to be reconciled by the imposition of hands and 
the Eucharist is to be poured into his mouth, if he recover he 
is to be subjected to the rules of penance.”** The Canon cited 
by Billuart makes a similar regulation for those who fall ill 
during the period of their penance—they are to be absolved 
and given the Eucharist, “but,” it adds, “they must not 
consider themselves free to join the faithful in all the 
sacred mysteries till they have completed their penitential 
works” and have been formally admitted by a second im- 
position of hands. The canons referred to are merely a 
repetition of those drawn up by the Council of Nice.*° 

The difficulty experienced by Tanquerey is solved in the 
same way. The fathers of the Council of Orange again 
quote the decree of Nice, and I may observe the full text of 
the Canon renders it much easier to interpret it fairly. “It 
has been decreed,” it reads, “that those about to die are to 
be given a penance and granted communion without that 
imposition of hands which reconciles because this is suffi- 
cient for the consolation of the dying according to the 
decrees of the fathers who have fittingly called by the name 
Viaticum** the communion granted after this manner. But 
if such people recover they are to take their places in the 
ranks of those who are doing penance and they are to receive 
legitimate communion through the reconciliatory imposi- 
tion of hands when they have manifested the necessary 
fruits of penance.”*’ The Council here distinguishes two 
kinds of communion, one which gave the remission of sins 
together with the right, on recovery, merely to join the 
penitents, and this sort of communion is sufficient for the 
consolation of the dying; the other, the constitutional com- 


*4 Hard. I. col. 893. 

*5Can. 12 (Greek canons) Hard. I. col. 329. Cf. Mor. op. cit. VI. 
cap. 21. n. 11. 

36 Viaticum means here, as in Nice and elsewhere, absolution from 
sin. See ref. in note 35. 

7 Ward. I. col. 1784. 
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munion “legitima communio” which restored them to full 
social status in the Church given, after the completion of 
their penance, by the imposition of hands is called recon- 
ciliatory because it reconciled them with the Church exter- 
nally. There is no imposition of hands, Tanquerey says, in 
the former absolution. Why, we may reasonably ask, assert 
this in the face of the evidence of all the ages? Or rather 
why not admit the “impositio non reconciliatoria ” which 
the Council shows to have existed by the very fact that it 
deems it necessary to mention that there is an impositio re- 
conciliation which did not forgive sins.** 


Il. THE FORM OF PENANCE. 


Tue history of the verbal element of Penance—the Form 
as it has come to be called since the thirteenth century—is 
no less interesting than that of the Matter which we have 
just traced. Indeed, by reason of the explicit state- 
ments of Theologians who have written since the Council 
of Trent that an indicative or imperative form is necessary 
for validity, an examination of the early documents bearing 
on the question assumes a greater importance and a deeper 
interest. In the present sketch the documents must be re- 
garded as falling into three periods. The first extends 
from the earliest ages to the year 1000 a.p., in which it will 
be seen that the form was deprecatory ; then follows (1000— 
1200 A.D.) a period of transition in which a form was very 
commonly employed which was neither purely deprecatory 
nor purely indicative, but partook of the nature of both, 
and finally after the year 1200 the indicative formula 
definitely triumphed. Let us turn to an examination of 
the documents which have come to us from the first period. 

As happened in the question of the Matter of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, we do not find before the middle of the 
third century any statement in the ecclesiastical writers 
which would justify us in elaborating a theory of the form 


*6'The reader can consult Chardon in Migne Curs. Compl. Theol. 
vol. XX. In vol. XXI. of the same series he will find an amusing 
attempt by Merlin to escape from the view referred to in this sketch 
by holding that imposition of hands is a figurative manner of expressing 
the words of the form of absolution. 
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then used in absolving penitents. And even after that date 
some of the writers do not refer with any clearness to the 
external elements of the sacraments. Tertullian was not 
familiar with the concept of sacramental symbolism, and 
hence there was no place in his theories for a clear exposi- 
tion of the external rite.’ 

Origen, as we might expect from an Alexandrian scholar, 
moved along quite easily in the symbolical, and he must be 
our first witness in the present matter. Even he, however, 
does not quote the actual words employed, but merely refers 
to them as a prayer : “there are some who for some reason 
or other claim for themselves a dignity greater than that 
of the sacerdotal order . . . as if by their prayer for 
those who have dared such crimes even the sin unto death 
were absolved (ety abrav wept trav tadra Tero\npKdTwvr ).”* 

We have found Cyprian a clear witness for the imposi- 
tion of hands which was the Matter of Penance, he is not 
quite so explicit in his references to the form of absolution, 
but, nevertheless, he may, I think, fairly be quoted in sup- 
port of the view that the deprecatory formula was. in use 
in the African Church of hisday. In his work, De Lapsis, 
he blames those who wish that peace be granted too hastily 
to those who have fallen in the persecution and declares that 
God does not always grant pardon when it has been conceded 
by His ministers. In support of this he cites many 
examples from the Old Testament, notably that of Moses 
when he prayed for the pardon of the Israelites who had 
sinned, and of Jeremias whom the Lord warned not to 


1 He refers indeed, to prayer in connection with Penance but this 
was the prayer of the brethren, of the faithful. ‘‘ The Church is Christ. 
Therefore, when you cast yourself at the knees of the brethren you 
handle Christ, you beseech Christ. In the same way when they shed 
tears over you it is Christ who suffers, Christ who prays the father for 
merey. What the son asks is easily obtained” (De Poen. cap. x.). 

*De Orat. c. 28. P.G. 11 col. 529. As further evidence to the same 
effect we may quote Clem. Alex. who describes the conversion of the 
young profligate and highwayman by St. John, the Apostle, when 
he had wept in sorrow for his sins. St. John “affirmed and swore 
that he had obtained pardon for him from the Saviour” (&¢ &gécw 
abt nap tod swtieoc nSpytat) P.G. 20 col. 261. The author may 
be here projecting the form as used about 200 A.D. into the Apostolic 
age or may be witnessing a tradition which came down from St. 
John’s time. 
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pray for the people. “Moses also besought for the sins of 
is people and yet, when he had sought pardon for these 
sinners he did not receive it. And to the same man 
(Jeremias) He saith, “ Pray not thou for these people,” 
and finally Cyprian concludes : “ Thus, not everything that 
is asked is in the prejudgment of the asker.”” Again in 
an eloquent appeal to his sinful subjects to make due atone- 
ment for their sins to God and to entreat Him, in order 
that the prayers of the ministers on their behalf may be 
efficacious he writes : “I beseech you, brethren, acquiesce in 
wholesome remedies, obey better counsels, associate your 
tears with our tears, your groans with ours. We beseech 
you, in order that we may beseech God for you; we turn 
our very prayers to you first—our prayers with which we 
pray to God for you that He may have mercy on you.”* Such 
passages, although they do not give any indication as to the 
words actually employed in absolution, show clearly enough 
that the formula employed was essentially a prayer. In- 
deed, the references of Cyprian taken all plo 20s leave the 
impression that the minister of absolution always repeated 
a prayer for pardon when he imposed hands in Penance. 
The Apostolic Constitutions refer to the prayer of ab- 
solution somewhat in the same way; they order the whole 
community to join in prayer for the pardon of the sinner. 
“And so thou received a heathen after thou has in- 
structed and baptised him, so do thou let ald join in prayer 
for this man (7.¢., the sinner) and restore him by the imposi- 
tion of hands.”’ It is inconceivable that the bishop did not 
pray for the pardon of the sinner at the moment when he 
imposed his hands and ordered all present to join in suppli- 
cation for the penitent. Moreover, it has been frequently 
observed that for the writers of these centuries, so clearly 
were imposition of hands and prayer connected that fre- 
quently the former rite was spoken of as being itself a 
prayer. Augustine, in a well-known sentence, asks: 
“What else is imposition of hands except a prayer over a 
person!” and the Constitutions themselves have : “let him 
(i.e., the priest) say these and other similar prayers for this 


*De Lap. ec. 19. 
*Ib. c. 32. 
§ Bk. ID. ec. 41. 
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is the efficacy of the laying on of hands on every one.”’ How- 
ever this may be, our doubts are fully resolved when we 
read that in the time of St. Ambrose (397) the form of ab- 
solution was a prayer offered by the priest to God for the 
remission of the penitent’s sins. “The Holy Ghost,” he 
states, “ forgives sins because the Lord himself said : ‘ Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost, whose sins ye shall forgive they 
are forgiven them, whose sins you shall retain they are 
retained.’ . . . Men, however, in forgiving sins display 
their ministry and do not exercise the power which is the 
right of another, for sins are forgiven not in their name but 
in that of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
They request, the Divinity grants.”’ This extract em- 
phasises the ministerial power of the priest, the Holy Ghost 
it is who forgives the sins as the principal agent, the priest 
merely prays Him to grant pardon “they request, the 
Divinity grants.” 

Leo the First is an equally explicit witness for the depre- 
catory form in the fifth century and his testimony, brief 
though it be, leaves no room for doubt or subtle theorising. 
In his replies to certain queries of Theodore, bishop of 
Fréjus, he goes into the necessity of sacramental absolution 
for those who have sinned after baptism and states that, 
in no circumstances can sins be forgiven by the Church 
unless the penitent has recourse to this power. “The mani- 
fold mercy of God,” he writes, “ has so come to the relief of 
human falls that not only by the grace of Baptism but even 
by the medicine of Penance the hope of eternal life may be 
restored . . . the aids afforded by the Divine goodness 
being so arranged that God’s pardon can be obtained only 
by the supplications of the priests,”* “ nisi supplicationibus 
sacerdotum.” Then the Sovereign Pontiff proceeds to deal 
with the case of those who even in illness are not absolved 
by the priest, they are reserved to the judgment of God 
Himself. Hence, he concludes, all should have recourse to 
the privilege of Penance, for “it is exceedingly useful and 
necessary that the guilt of sin should be absolved before the 
final day by the supplication of the priest.”” Few, I fancy. 


* VII. 44. of Vacandard, Dict de Théol. Cath. IL col. 156. 
7De Sp. Sanct. ¢. 19. 

*P.L. 54 col. 1011. 

*P.LL. 54 col. 1012. 
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will have the hardihood to deny that Leo contemplated a 
formula of absolution which was deprecatory. Should 
there be such a one let him recall the famous instruction’ 
issued to the bishops of Campania, Sammium and Nicenum, 
forbidding the publication of sins which had been con- 
fessed “for that confession sufficies which is made first to 
God and then even to the priest who comes as a petitioner 
on behalf of the sins of the penitent.”” 

Let this suffice to convey an idea of the nature of the 
formula employed in pardoning the sinner up to the year 
500 a.v. We have not any of the actual forms in use, but 
the references to them show quite clearly that there cannot 
have been much that was indicative or imperative. There 
is not, as far as I know, a single reference that would sug- 
gest the existence of such forms. This conclusion will be 
confirmed by the quotations which I am now about to give— 
some of the actual forms themselves culled from the writ- 
ings on Penance ahd from the ritual books compiled from 
this time onwards for the convenience of bishops and 
priests, the forerunners of the modern pontifical and ritual. 
The first document which I shall mention purports to come 
from the pen of a patriarch of Constantinople who rejoiced 
in the ascetic appellation of John, the Faster (595). Critics 
say it belongs to a later date, but, as Vacandard observes,"* 
“it surely contains formulas analagous to those which were 
in use in his time.” According to this work when the 
“ag had questioned the penitent and imposed the penance 

e recited a prayer beseeching God for a worthy perform- 
ance of the work of satisfaction. Then a prayer is added 
“for the absolution of the penitent after he has completed 
the period of his penance : O Lord, and Master, God, who 
appeared to thy disciples through closed doors, who gave 
them peace and said, ‘ whose sins you shall forgive they are 
forgiven them, whose sins ye shall retain they are retained. 
; . look upon this, thy servant, and destroy through 
my words his faults of body and stains of soul.”** Comment 
on this form would be superfluous, it is from beginning to 


10P.L. 54 col. 1209—11. 

11 Qui pro delictis poenitentium precator accedit. 

12 Dict. de Théol Cath. I. col. 157. 

13In the valuable appendix to Morinus’ work p. 94. 
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end a prayer to God for the liberation of the penitent from 
sin. 

Somewhat of the same kind is the formula contained in 
the Gelasian sacramentary, a work of the seventh century. 
The whole of the long form is a prayer to God, “ Grant, we 
beseech thee, O Lord, to this thy servant worthy fruits of 
Penance. . . . Healhiswounds . . . stretch forth 
a saving hand to him who lies prostrate, etc.”"* Are we 
to regard these as deprecatory, or should we say that, by 
reason of the mention of the power of the keys and the 
ministry of the priest, they are equivalently indicative ? 
Vacant’* would call them indicative because they are essen- 
tially the same as our present form “ I absolve thee from thy 
sins.” Pourrat'* would regard them as being quite different 
from ours; Morinus" holds they are the same, but he says 
that both ours and the old forms are deprecatory because 
the really essential portion of the present form is the in- 
vocation of the Blessed Trinity which is deprecatory and 
since accessorium sequitur principale the whole form must 
be deprecatory! When such a great diversity of opinion 
exists amongst acknowledged scholars each one must decide 
for himself. It surely seems to be true that all these forms 
are deprecatory, and I have serious doubts as to whether 
even Vacant would allow a priest to employ one of them 
now in granting absolution. 

In the centuries which follow we can refer to many for- 
mulas which undoubtedly betray no trace of the indicative 
even in the attenuated sense in which Vacant understands 
the word Indicative. Here is one which comes from the 
early ninth century. “May the Lord grant you remission 
of all your sins and life eternal. Amen.” 

With the year 1000 a.p. a decided change begins to appear 
in the words of absolution. Now we meet some formulas 
which are as surely indicative as that ordered by the Council 
of Trent. The earliest of these is contained in an old Ordo 
and is as follows : “ And we also by virtue of the authority 
which has been confided to us by God, unworthy as we are, 


“PL. 74 col. 1096 and Wilson’s ed. p. 65. 
15 Dict. de Théol. Cath. I. coll. 249 and 250. 
1¢Theol. of the Sacraments pp. 90 f. 

17Op. cit. VIII. 18. 3 | 

*®Martenc I. 797. 
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absolve you from every bond of sin,”'* here the personal 
authority of the minister is emphasised, it is he who absolves. 
although he does so in virtue of a power given to him by God. 

But changes between such different formulas as.the depre- 
catory and indicative do not come about inaday. In some 
places both are found side by side, in others a formula which 
was partly one and partly the other continued to be em- 
ployed till one of them finally succeeded in becoming uni- 
versal. This is what happened during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, and the following form of absolution may 
be taken as an example of those which were used during 
that period : “ May Almighty God, who has given to Peter, 
the apostle, and to others of His disciples power to bind and 
loose, absolve you from every bond of sin and in so far as it 
is permitted to my weakness be ye absolved, etc.”** The 
difference between this and any of the formulas we have 
examined is easily observed, an equal difference can be seen 
between it and the form of Trent, “I absolve you from your 
sins.” It marks a period of transition from the purely 
deprecatory to the purely indicative form and contains the 
elements of both. 

But, as I have already suggested, the indicative form was 
employed in some Churches after the beginning of the 
eleventh century, and this state of things continued till the 
year 1200 a.v. From this date it seems to have retained 
sole possession. Before that time it cannot have been very 
commonly employed because we find men like William of 
Paris and the anonymous adversary attacked by St. 
Thomas*' maintain that “the confessor does not pronounce 
after the manner of a judge in the courts, ‘ we absolve you, 
‘we condemn you,’ but rather he says a prayer over him that 
God may grant him absolution.” St. Bonaventure and 
Alexander of Hales represent the exponents of the formula 
of transition and only with St. Thomas begins the view that 
the really effective words are those which express the 
authority of the priest to forgive the sins. This view 
assumed for the Angelic Doctor all the greater importance 


1° This, which occurs among a numbcr of deprecatory forms, may 
be read in the Magna Bibliotheca Patrum. Vol. 8. 

*° Ap. Mor. app. p. 48. 

* De Forma Pocn. 
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because he believed that the Sacrament of Penance really 
absolved the guilt of sins and was not a mere declaration of 
the divine pardon.” Scotus held strongly to the same 
theory of the efficacy of the Penance and consequently to 
the indicative nature of the form : “ Penance is the absolu- 
tion, that is the definitive sentence of the priest which is 
remissive of the guilt of sin.” This view continued to hold 
undisputed possession in the Western Church as a theologi- 
cal opinion till the year 1551, when the Council of Trent 
defined that the form of Penance consists of the words Ego 
te absolvo, etc.*° 

So far I have confined the enquiry to the Latin Church, 
with the exception of Origen and John the Faster. The 
modern Eastern Church has many things of interest to 
reveal to us in this question of Penance. The form used 
is not everywhere the same; the various nationalities differ 
in this respect from one another, and even among 
Christians of the same country there is a difference 
of usage between those who are united with Rome and 
those who do not acknowledge her primacy. The united 
Greeks have in the ritual approved for them by the Pro- 
paganda three forms of absolution, but of these, as it 
appears, the two first are not essential, the third only being 
necessary. It is really an indicative formula and expresses 
the exercise of the sacerdotal power as directly as does that 
employed in the Latin Church.** The form in use among 
the “Orthodox” Greeks is more interesting because, 
although deprecatory, it has been approved by the Holy See. 
At first apparently Rome decided to approve it for the ab- 
solution of the subjects of the Orthodox Church alone, but 
subsequently it was declared to be valid even when, in cases 
of necessity, the Greek priests absolve Latins. Goar, in 
his Euchologium Graecorum,** has preserved this form. 
After the confession has been fully made by the penitent the 
priest says : “ My spiritual child, I am a lowly and sinful 
man; I cannot remit on earth the sins of him who confesses 
to me, but God it is who forgives them.” Then he goes on 


Sum Theol 3. Q. 84. a. 3. ad lum. 

*3 Sess. 14. Cap. 3 de part. ct funct. Pocnit. 
*Sce Michel, Dict. de Théol. Cath. I. col. 202. 
2°2nd ed. Venice 1730 p. 542. 
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to remind his penitent that Christ has said, “ Whose sins 
ye shall forgive, etc.,” and adds, “on account of that saying 
may God pardon you in the present life and in the next 
whatsoever you have confessed to me and whatever, through 
ignorance or forgetfulness, you may have been unable to 
express.” The ritual adds: “Say in additoin the fol- 
lowing prayer,” and the important clause of this prayer is : 
“ May this God through me a sinner spare you in the present 
life and in the life to come, and may He make you to stand 
without blame before His dread tribunal. Regarding those 
sins which you have confessed to me have no more anxiety. 
Go in peace.”* “From which it will be seen,” writes For- 
tescue, “that the Byzantine Church absolves with a depre- 
catory form.””’ 

What then are we to conclude from the evidence 
which has been examined in regard to the Matter 
and Form of Penance? The conclusions I would draw are 
two: Ist, the Matter and Form of this Sacrament have 
changed ; 2nd, the Church, i.e., the Supreme Pontiff and the 
body of Catholic bishops, has been given power over the 
matter and form of all the sacraments with the exception 
of Baptism and the Holy Eucharist. The view expressed 
in this second conclusion has not been regarded with favour 
by the theologians of the last century, and many present 
day writers are not inclined to accept it. However, the 
revival of the study of the history of the sacraments is 
beginning already to make itself felt and scholars are 
beginning to realise that to reconcile theory with undoubted 
facts more importance must be attached to this power of the 
Church. Cardinal Billot, a theologian of the Thomist 
School, adopts it. “It is sufficient,” he writes, dealing with 
the diversity of matter and form, “ that the divine institu- 
tion regard the constitutive elements considered under the 
general concept of some symbolic sign capable of a definite 
sacramental signification, . . . while the selection of 
the particular matter and form is left to competent 
authority.” . . . Suppose now that Christ merely or- 
dained that there should be in the Church some sacramental 


#6 Ibid. 
**The Orthodox Eastern Church, pp. 422 f. 
**De Sacr. Th. IL ad I. um. 
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rite to signify the transmission of the power of the priest- 
hood and the corresponding grace, and that He did not 
determine in particular what they should be but committed 
to the Apostles the power of assigning one ceremonial sign 
or another which would be suitable; suppose, moreover, that 
Peter in the West assigned the tradition of the instruments 
of sacrifice and John in the East selected the imposition of 
hands to indicate the derivation of power by one from 
another, in these circumstances, surely, the act of Peter or 
of John would be a mere condition on the fulfilment of 
which the divine institution would produce its effect... . . 
Besides, there would be in both places one and the same 
sacrament instituted by God. . . . And what is said of 
local diversity can be said of diversity in time.” Nor is 
this doctrine new. It had already been advanced by 
Chardon*® and Morinus,*’ and, if higher authority be 
needed, we can appeal to the oft-quoted saying of Pope 
Innocent IV.: “ Regarding the Apostolic rite (of ordina- 
tion) it is found in the epistle to Timothy that they imposed 
hands on those to be ordained and prayed over ~ fo We 
do not find any other form anak by them and hence we 
believe that unless forms had been subsequently determined” 
by the Church it would be sufficient for the ordainer to say 
‘sis sacerdos’ or any equivalent form of words. But, in 
later times, the Church appointed® the forms which are 
observed.” And Billot comments on the words: “ And in 
this way the diversity is easily explained which exists 
between the Greeks and the Latins as well as the variations 
which have been observed in the Latin Church itself, if it be 
true, as many say it is, that no trace of the tradition of 
instruments appears till the ninth century.””* 


29 Thid. note 1. 

3° Histoire du Sacrement de Pénitence. Migne Curs. Compl. Theol. 
Vol. XX. coll. 639 ff. 

*1 Op. cit. 

32 Inventac. 

33 Ordinavit. 

*De Sacr. Ordinis Th. 30. 
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What was St. Paul’s infirmity? 


(a) “ Ye know that because of an infirmity of the flesh 
I preached the Gospel unto you the first time; and that 
which was a temptation to you in my flesh ye despised not 
nor rejected; but ye received me as an Angel of God,” 
Gal. iv. 13-14. 

(b) “ What things befell me at Antioch, at Iconium, at 
Lystra; what persecutions I endured!” 2 Tim. iii. 11. 

(c)“I was with you in weakness and in fear. and in 
much trembling,” 1 Cor. ii. 3. 

(d) * Wherefore, that I should not be exalted overmuch, 
there was given to me a thorn in the flesh, a messenger of 
Satan to buffet me. . . . concerning this thing I be- 
sought the Lord thrice, that it might depart from me. And 
He hath said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee; for 
My power is made perfect in weakness. Most gladly 
therefore will I rather glory in my weaknesses that the 
strength of Christ may rest upon me. Wherefore I take 
pleasure in weaknesses, in injuries, in necessities, in per- 
secutions, in distresses, for Christ’s sake; for when I am 
weak, then am I strong!” 2 Cor. xii. 7-10. 


Wuat was the precise nature of this ‘infirmity ’ or ‘ weak- 
ness’ of which the Apostle speaks‘: Are the above-quoted 
passages mutually explanatory and interdependent ? 

All sorts of answers have been furnished to the first 
question: it was an affection of the eyes, a species of 
ophthalmia, for he says to the Galatians : “I bear you wit- 
ness that, if possible, ye would have plucked out your eyes 
and given them to me.” It was an intermittent malaria 
which produces a pain comparable to that caused by a 
“stake driven through the head.? Others favour a Mal- 


* Thus Williams, in the Cambridge Greek Testament ed. of Galatians 
p. 96, 1910. So, too, Lewin, Farrar, ete. 

*Ramsay, Historical Commentary on Galatians, p. 424; Church 
in the Roman Empire, 2nd. ed. 1893, pp. 62—65. St. Paul the 
Traveller, 1896, pp. 92, 97. 
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tese fever; others again favour epilepsy,‘ and still others 


neurasthenia.” These are the modern views and in nearly 
every instance are arrived at by the juxtaposition of the 
passages quoted above. 

In Ramsay’s view the juxtaposition of 2 Cor. xii. 7 with 
Gal. iv. 13-15 is essential, he explains the ‘ infirmity’ by the 
‘stake.’ And even writers who do not attempt an Hh bw 
tion of the nature of the complaint take it for granted that 
these two passages are mutually explanatory.’ There exists 
however amongst Catholic writers, and especially among 
Catholic ascetical writers, an ill-defined repugnance to this 
identification. For there is a tendency amongst these latter 
to regard 2 Cor. xii. 7 as a text apart; it has for them a 
moral significance which appears to be destroyed if it is 
to be taken in conjunction with Gal. iv. 13-15; the ‘ sting 


of the flesh’ is in their eyes to be identified with the 


‘tribulation of the flesh’ which the Apostle declares to be 
the inevitable lot of the married, 1 Cor. vii. 28. We have a 
parallel to this sentiment in the commonly accepted appli- 
cation of 2 Cor. iv. 7, ‘ But we have this treasure in earthen 
vessels ’ where the Apostle is speaking of faith and not of 
chastity as is often supposed.’ So deeply rooted is this 
feeling with regard to the interpretation of 2 Cor. xii. 7, 
that we have even heard it spoken of as ‘the orthodox 
view.’ . 

But does this view rest on a solid basis! Does strict 


exegesis of the passage justify it? What is the Patristic 


view of the question ¢ 
I. 


We will commence with the Commentators who have done 
more than any others to form the modern Catholic mind 


on the subject. Estius and Cornelius 4 Lapide hold a 


* Menzies, Expos. Times, July and September, 1914. 

*So especially Lightfoot who quotes a striking parallel from the 
Life of King Alfred, Galatians, 1865, pp. 167—174. 

*So Zahn, Introduction to New Testament, English Translation, 
1909. Vol. I. p. 171, note 2. 

*See Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, ed. of 
1870, p, 210; also Sanday and Headlam, Romans, in International 


‘Critical Commentary, p. lix. 


7Cf. the quotation from Primasius, infra. 
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deservedly high place among Catholic commentators. On 
2 Cor. xii. 7 the former has the remarkable commen- 
tary: “Accepit Apostolus stimulum carnis a quo cola- 

hizaretur. Quis nostrum hoc dicere auderet, nisi ille con- 

teri non erubesceret? Ita Augustinus in Ps. LVIILI., 
Hieronymus, Salvianus, Haymo, Theophylact, Beda, St. 
Thomas, Lyranus and alii : viderturque communis fidelium 
sensus, qui hinc libidinis tentationem stimulum carnis 
vocant.”* 

Similarly Cornelius 4 Lapide who even adds : Vox populi 
vox Dei! A Lapide arrives at this conclusion after an 
exhaustive examination of opinions : some say it was renal 
trouble, others that it was gout, others again that it was 
a stomachic complaint. But 4 Lapide remarks that “ no- 
where else does the Apostle complain of his sicknesses, and 
sickness would have been a great hindrance to him in his 
preaching and in spreading the Gospel.” Similarly he 
rejects the opinion of the Greek Fathers, Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, Theodoret, Oecumenius, as well as St. Am- 
brose and Erasmus, that it was persecution, and this on the 

round that such persecutions were from without and not 

rom within, and that men are wont to glory in such things, 
not to complain of them. He gives much the same answer 
to the view that it was question of actual physical attacks 
by the demons, such as St. Antony, for example, endured. 
A Lapide’s arguments to show that it is question of carnal 
temptations are briefly : (a) that St. Paul did suffer such 
temptations is clear from Rom. vii. (6) His very reticence 
as to the nature of this stimulus is proof that it was some- 
thing which men generally do conceal. (c) Whatever it was 
it was sent to him to keep him humble, and what could be 
more humbling than temptations of the flesh? (d) The 
very expression ‘ colaphizet’ implies that it was something 
that brought shame and grief rather than any actual 
wound. (e) His prayer for deliverance shews that it was 
not persecution; from this he would not have asked for 
deliverance. (f) Finally, 4 Lapide maintains that this view 
is that of St. Thomas, of St. Augustine, Sermon II. in 
Ps. LVIII., of St. Jerome, ad Eustochium, de custodia 
Virginitatis, of Theophylact, Anselm, Bede, &c. A Lapide 


® Comment. in Epp. B. Pauli, p. 357, ed. Louvain, 1619. 
pp Pp 
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then answers the objection put forward by Erasmus—and 
by some moderns—that such temptations were unbecoming 
to an Apostle. St. Paul’s own statements in Rom. vii. afford 
a sufficient answer to this absurd view. And to the 
objection that the Apostle would hardly have said : ‘ Gladly 
therefore will I glory in my infirmities’ if these signified 
temptations of the flesh, 4 Lapide answers that Paul gloried 
not so much in the struggle as in the regard held out to 
them that ‘ fight the good fight,’ cf. St. James i. 2, 12.° 

But 4 Lapide had no justification for saying that it was 
St. Thomas’ view that the ‘stimulus carnis was carnal con- 
cupiscence. St. Thomas’ words are: “There was given 
me, I say, a ‘ stimulus’ which tortured my body through the 
body’s infirmity, that so the soul might be saved; for on the 
letter’® it is said that he was vehemently afflicted by renal 
pains. Or, ‘the sting of my flesh,’ the sting, that is, of 
concupiscence arising from my flesh, for by this he was 
much troubled (Rom. vii.).”""* Thus St. Thomas expresses 
no opinion as to the precise nature of this affliction. The 
view that the Apostle suffered from renal trouble was 
evidently current in the official Glosses of the period for 
it recurs in the Postilla of Hugo a St. Caro, d. a.v. 1260, 
who says: “dicitur dolor lateris sive iliaca passio”;” 
similarly Natalis Alexander, d. a.p. 1722, thinks it neces- 
sary to refute such a view.*® 

Again, & Lapide refers, as we have seen, to St. Jerome, 
ad Eustochium, de custodia Virginitatis, as proof that St- 
Jerome regarded these temptations of the Apostle as 
temptations of the flesh. This was hardly a happy refer- 
ence, for in the whole course of this lengthy Epistle St. 
Jerome only once quotes the passage in question and the 
context does not favour the inference made by 4 Lapide. 
“But you will urge : I am a delicate girl who cannot labour 
with my hands! If I grow old, if I begin to get ill, who 
will take compassion on me?” Jerome quotes in reply 
Matth. v. 25-26, and then adds : “If it is clothes you need, 


*Cornelius 4 Lapide, Comment. in IL. Cor. xii. 

10 Ad litteram dicitur, i.c. in the Gloss on the letter; we have not 
however been able to trace this Gloss. 

Com. on I. Cor. xii. 7, Lectio iiia. ed. 1857, Vol. If. 130. 

8 Opera, Tom. VII. p. 143, ed. Cologne, 1621. 

*In Epistolas B. Pauli, I1., p. 317. 
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lilies are offered you; if you grow hungry. learn that the 
poor and the hungered are blessed. If any sorrow afflict 
you, read the words : ‘ Gladly therefore will I glory in my 
infirmities’ and ‘there was given me a sting of my flesh, 
an Angel of Satan to buffet me, lest I should be exalted.”* 
There is no hint here that St. Jerome understood this pas- 
sage to refer to temptations of the flesh. But he does quote 
Rom. vii. to shew that St. Paul did indeed suffer such 
temptations.*° 

Estius referred us to St. Augustine on Ps. LVIII. Now it 
is true that in his second Sermon on that Psalm St. Augus- 
tine does refer to the passage from Corinthians xii. but he 
never says a word as to the nature of the stimulus. He is 
wholly occupied in shewing the terrible risk we all run of 
falling into sins of pride. He does use the words quoted by 
Estius, but because he makes use of the expression stimulus 
carnis i€ does not follow that he understood it in the sense in 
which we are wont to take it. The truth is that Estius—and 
he does not stand alone—is misled by the use of this expres- 
sion which has passed into common parlance amongst mod- 
ern theologians.'* Elsewhere Augustine touches on the real 
meaning of this stimulus. The Apostle’s troubles, he points 
out, were from within and from without. The stimulus 
carnis, he says, was from within, and it was “some pain, 
perchance, in the head.”’ We find the same view main- 
tained elsewhere : lest Paul should become proud he needed 
to be humbled, hence the stimulus carnis: “ Brethren, what 
does this mean? Lest he should be uplifted like a young 
man he was buffeted like a boy! And by whom? By an 
Angel of Satan! But what is that? He is said to have 
been cruelly tortured by some bodily pain; and bodily pains 
are often inflicted by Satan’s angels, though that can only 
be by permission.””* 

The notion that it was a headache recurs in Augustine’s 
Sermons: “Caput caedebatur ne caput extolleretur! ”” 
At other times Augustine acknowledges that he does not 


* Ep. XXIL. 31, P.L. XXII. 417. 

28 7b. 5. 

1@ Enarr. in Ps. LVL. Sermon II. 5, P.L. XXXVI. 709. 
27 Enarr. in Ps. XCVIIL 13; P.L. XXXVII. 1269. 

2® Enarr. in Ps. CXXX. 7. P.L. XXXVII. 1708. 

1% Sermon CLXIIL. 8. P.L. XXXVIII. 893. 
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know what this stimulus really consisted in : “ Nescio quem 
stimulum carnis”® But whatever its nature he implies 
that it was something from which the Apostle was never 
entirely free.** 

The only trace, in fine, which we can discover in Augus- 
tine of the view attributed to him by Estius occurs in a 
sermon wherein, when speaking of God’s thought for us, he 
concludes one section by saying: “Listen to an example 
from the Law : in His wrath He heard the Israelites when 
they yearned for the concupiscences of the throat and the 
belly (Exod. xvi.) ; in His mercy He heard not Paul when he 
said : take from me the thorn in my flesh! ”” 

The view that St. Paul’s affliction was headache and that 
it was to this that he alluded in 2 Cor. xii. 7, is no new one, 
it is as old as Tertullian who says : “ He declares that there 
was given him a stake, an Angel of Satan, by whom he was 
to be buffeted, lest he should uplift himself . . . that 
is by a pain, as they say, in his ear or in his head.”*° 

The real protagonist of what we may for convenience sake 
term the ascetic view is St. Gregory the Great. The in- 
fluence of his writings, especially of his Moralia on Job, 
was unbounded, these treatises and his Homilies on the 
Gospels may be said to have been the mould in which the 
majority of subsequent moral and ascetical writers were 
formed. On 2 Cor. xii. he says : “ Paul was led to the third 
heaven, he penetrated therein and dwelt upon the secrets of 
Paradise ; yet when he comes to himself he strives in the war 
of the flesh, he bears with another law in his members, and 
he grieves, that by the rebellion of his flesh the law of the 
spirit is wearied.”** It will be noticed that St. Gregory 
here combines 2 Cor. xii. and Rom. vii. Elsewhere he com- 


bines with these two passages 1 Cor. ix. 27, “I chastise my 
body, &c.””° 


*° De Natura et Gratia, XXVIL. (31); P.L. XLIV. 262. 

" De Peccatorum meritis, Il. xvi. (24) P.L. XLIV. 

% Sermon XXI. 8. P.L. XXXVIIL 147. 

2 De Pudicitia. XIIL. P.L. IL. 1004. Instead of stimulus Tertullian 
employs here the word sudis which we have rendered ‘stake,’ but 
Juvenal, iv. 128, uses it of spincs or bristles, ‘ sudes in terga erectac; ' 
Prudentius, Apotheg. 127, uses it to signify thorns, ‘sudes densae’. 

* Moralia VILL. xxix, (18); ep. X. x. (17) and XXNIIL. xiii. (26) ; 
P-L. LXXV. 882; 931; LXXVLI. 689. 

*° Thid. XX. iii. 9. PL. LXXVI. 140, 
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But though the prevalent view is due in large measure 
to the influence of St. Gregory, it cannot be said that 
later writers followed him in slavish fashion. Thus we 
note at haphazard such writers as Lanfranc who in his 
Commentary on 2 Cor. quotes St. Augustine’s words given 
above** where it is suggested that the Apostle suffered from 
violent pains in the head. Lanfranc makes no comment 
nor suggestion of his own. Neither does he mention the 
possibility of its being temptation of the flesh.*’ 

Similarly St. Bruno in his Expositio in 2 Cor. says: 
“Some say that by the ‘stimulus carnis’ we are to under- 
stand any species of tribulation; others say that it is simply 
a case of temptation of the flesh.” But St. Bruno goes on 
to explain the words “ Gladly therefore will I glory in my 
infirmities . . .” by “Contumeliae, necessitates, perse- 
cutiones, angustiae animae,” nor does he add a word about 
temptations of the flesh.** 

It is much the same with the commentator Hervaeus Bur- 
digalensis, circa a.D. 1130; the ‘ stimulus carnis’ he explains 
as “something that pierceth my flesh . . . . ever 
stirring up in me tribulations, or bodily infirmities, or even 
tempting me, as some say, by lust.” And Hervaeus con- 
cludes : “ Perchance it was concupiscence of the flesh.” In 
support of this he refers to Rom. vii.; the rest of his com- 
ment is practically the same with that of St. Bruno.” 

Peter Lombard has practically the same comment as Lan- 
franc. He quotes St. Augustine’s view, but adds “tempt- 
ing him by lust, as some assert.”°° 

Rabanus Maurus in his Enarrationes,** which is really a 
catena of the Latin Fathers, cites SS. Ambrose, Augustine 
and Gregory; yet it is remarkable that he quotes no words 
of theirs which indicate that they thought it was question 
here of temptations of the flesh. The nearest approach to 
any such meaning is to be found in the words he quotes 
from St. Gregory : “Dum passione aliqua vel molestia carnis 
afficimur,” yet even here it is by no means clear that molestia 


26 See above, Enarr. in Ps. CX XX. 

7PL. CL. 254. 

3%*P L. CLIT. 274. 

2»PL. CLXXXI. 1116. 

30P LL. Collectanea in Il. Cor. 

™ Enarrationes in Epp. B. Pauli,, PL. CXII. 234-238. 
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Ge 


carnis is to be understood as ‘concupiscence of the flesh.’ 
Rabanus indeed cites St. Ambrose as saying: “Stimulus 
diaboli, quem perfide mentibus inserit ad nocendum Dei 
servis, instigans ut cessarent ab Eo.” Yet Rabanus must 
have known the passages we have quoted above from St. 
Gregory. 

But an even more striking instance of independence and 
of a tacit rejection of St. Gregory’s view -is furnished us 
by Alulfus, a monk of St. Martin’s at Tournai. He was a 
most devout student of St. Gregory’s writings, thus he 
writes in the Prologue to his Expositio in Vetus Testamen- 
tum: “ After the restoration of St. Martin’s at Tournai in 
the year 1092 of Our Lord’s Incarnation, when I, brother 
Alulfus, a monk of that place, was constantly occupied in 
studying the works of the Blessed and Apostolic Gregory 
and was greedily absorbed in them by reason of his clear 
and satisfying exposition, I found in his writings many 
incomparable things which exceedingly kindled and stirred 
my soul. For when I was endeavouring to set forth in three- 
fold fashion, viz., under typical, moral and historical head- 
ings, the abstruse history of that holy man the Blessed Job— 
a history which is enshrouded in many mysteries—and when 
I was striving to dissipate the clouds of my ignorance and 
shew forth that history in clearest light, I discovered that 
I was necessarily compelled to expound practically the 
entire Old and New Testament history.”** The result of 
these labours is given us in Alulfus’ Expositiones in Vetus 
et Novum Testamentum, a_catena of appropriate 
passages from St. Gregory. Now when we turn to the 
Ezxpositio of 2 Cor. xii. 7 we find that Alulfus has given us 
two passages from St. Gregory’s Moralia in Job, viz., Bk. 
XIXI. 11, and Bk. XXX. 71, but neither passage as quoted 
contains a hint that the ‘ stimulus’ was carnal temptation.”’ 

Primasius, Bishop of Adrumetum, a.p. 550, commenting 
on Gal. iv. 13-14, says : “ by the weakness, that is either of 
passion or of nature, for he had his ‘treasure in earthen 
vessels.’ Now he teaches through infirmity of the flesh who 
says: If they do not contain themselves let them marry; 
you see I give you lowly precepts as being little children. 


*P.L. LXXIX. 679. 
8 Ibid. 1845, Appendix to the Opera S. Gregorii. 
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Still his words could also be taken to mean: When I came 
to you I came not in the word of wisdom, but I came to 
you humble and contemptible.” Primasius goes on to 
explain that it might be a real temptation to the Apostle’s 
hearers if they found him weak, or attacked with impunity. 
Primasius’ summing up may shew which view he favoured : 
“ Now we are permitted by God to suffer these things here 
that we may perfect our power through weakness, and that 
being conscious of our corruption we may with the greater 
ardour seek the Life that is incorruptible.”** 

Similarly on 2 Cor. xii. 7, Primasius says : “ How great 
must be the things I hide since they demand that necessary 
thorn which is to remind me that I am a man! Satan 
buffeted him either by stirring up tribulation, or by causing 
him bodily pains—for some say that Paul was tortured by 
frequent pains in the head. me indeed say that he was 
goaded by the rebellion (titillatione) of the flesh; but it is 
more credible that it is question of daily tribulations.”** 

Sedulius Scotus (either a.p. 721 or 818) knew this passage 
from Primasius, he quotes it almost verbatim, though he 
seems inclined to the view that it was the rebellion of the 
flesh to which the Apostle had already referred in Rom. vii.** 

Walafrid Strabo (the Glossa Ordinaria) on 2 Cor. xii. 7, 
says : “ What was this thorn? An evil angel sent by Satan 
to buffet him, to repress, that is, every movement of pride 
by bringing tribulation upon him or by tempting him (as 
some say) through concupiscence.”*’ 

Haymo, Bishop of Halberstadt in Saxony, 841-853 a.p., 
a companion of Rabanus Maurus and a disciple of Alcuin, 
is more explicitly in favour of the view that it was the cor- 
ruption of the flesh; thus he says: “Some say that the 
Apostle suffered from pains in the head, others that he was 
tempted and afflicted by the devil by means of the fire of 
lust, and this is more probable.” 

In his Commentary on Galatians St. Jerome says : “ We 
can well suppose that the Apostle at the time when he first 


**Migne LXVIITL. col. 595. 

**>P.L. LXVIII. col. 581-2. 

* P.L. CIIL. col. 189; he also copics Primasius’ words given above 
on Gal. iv. 13—14, ibid. col. 189. 

7 PL. CXIV. col. 568. 

** Expositio in Epp. B. Pauli. PL. CXVIL. col. 665. 
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came to the Galatians was ill, but that, though afflicted 
with some bodily complaint, he did not therefore keep 
silence nor cease from preaching the Gospel. For it is said 
that he was often overcome by a most grievous pain in his 
head, and that this was ‘the angel of Satan’ who was set 
there ‘to buffet’ him lest he ‘should be uplifted.” This 
sickness and bodily weakness was a temptation to those 
amongst whom he preached; for they would be tempted to 
despise one who while he promised them sublime things was 
yet seen to be subject to bodily weakness. It might also be 
said that when he first came among the Galatians he had 
to endure insults and persecutions, even bodily wounds, 
from those who opposed the Gospel, and that this proved 
a special temptation to the Galatians, the sight namely of 
an Apostle of Christ being scourged.”*® 
Atto, Bishop of Vercelli, a.p. 924-960 (?), in his Com- 
mentary on 2 Cor. xii. 7, says: “There are many different 
opinions on this point, for some understand by this ‘ thorn’ 
tribulations, others suppose pains in the head, but some 
understand it of the concupiscence of the flesh. And the 
Blessed Augustine, more eloquent than all the rest of the 
masters of Roman eloquence, says : ‘ Paul, Christ’s disciple, 
not Pelagius, who was Antichrist’s disciple, says that there 
was in him the evil of concupiscence, and in the clearest 
fashion he shews what this evil of concupiscence was. And 
when he realised that this rebellion of the flesh and this 
civil war was waging in him and could find no means of 
escape save the grace of God, he cried out : Unhappy man 
that I am! (Rom. vii. 24).’”*° 
/Thus, of the Latin Fathers, Tertullian and St. Jerome 
declare that it was a pain in the head; St. Augustine fol- 
lowed by Lanfranc, inclines to this view; St. Gregory takes 
it for granted that it was fleshly concupiscence, but some of 
his most ardent disciples, e.g., Rabanus Maurus and Alul- 
fus, quote him without any reference to this view as though 
they tacitly repudiated it; Primasius seems to favour it, yet 
at the same time is much inclined to the notion that it was 
a case of headache; while later writers are most careful to 
add : “as some say” when mentioning the view that it was 


3°PL. XXVI. col. 381. 
oP ds. 
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carnal concupiscence. This is the case with St. Thomas, 
St. Bruno, Hervaeus, the Lombard, Walafrid Strabo, 
Haymo and Atto of Vercelli. It is certainly noteworthy 
that the Latin writers who are most conspicuous for their 
careful exegesis, St. Jerome and Cardinal Cajetan—the 
latter has justly been termed “the Prince of selon 
tors”—hold the view that it was either persecution or bodily 
illness. We shall recur to this point later on. 


Il. 


The Greek Fathers proceeded on quite different lines. For 
them it was purely a question of exegesis, not of authority. 

Perhaps the earliest reference to 2 Cor. xii. 7 in any 
Greek Father occurs in the writings of St. Irenzus. He 
seems to imply that it was the natural weakness of the 
mortal body which affected the Apostle. Irenzeus quotes 
the whole passage and then adds : “ But some one then will 
say : ‘How could God wish His Apostle to be thus buffeted 
and endure such weakness?’ Yet He answers the question : 
For power is perfected in weakness and renders a man 
better, since through his own weakness he learns to know 
the power of God. For how else could a man learn that, 
though he himself is weak and by nature mortal, God is 
immortal and powerful, save he learn by proof what is in 
both God and himself? ”** 

But the view held by the majority of the Greek Fathers 

is that of St. Chrysostom, whose words are very positive : 
“What is this ‘thorn’? Who is this ‘Angel of Satan’? 
Some think t was a pain in the head inflicted on him by the 
devil. But far be such a thought from us! For Paul’s 
body could never have been subject to the devil’s hands. 
Rather did the devil himself obey Paul’s behests. 
‘Satan ’ in the Hebrew tongue signifies an adversary. . . . 
By the ‘Angel of Satan,’ then, he means Alexander the 
copper-smith, Hymenzus, Philetus, and all those who were 
pe a to the doctrine of the faith, who contended with 
him and waged war upon him, who threw him into prison, 
who struck him and robbed him; for they played Satan’s 
part.” 


In even more positive words does Chrysostom exclude 


“1 Adv. Haer. V. iii. 1. P.G. VIL. 1128. The Greek text is wanting. 
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the idea of bodily sickness : “ The sick do not preach; for 
those who are laid up by sickness cannot preach. But those 
who are worried and persecuted overcome all things.”*” 

In his Commentary on Gal. iv. 14, St. Chrysostom has the 
reading ‘the temptation which was in my flesh’ as in the 
Received text; but this is not the reading of the Vulgate, of 
St. Jerome in his Commentary, and of the principal Greek 
MSS. Once again Chrysostom refuses to regard it as a ques- 
tion of bodily ill health; but “I was thrown out, I was 
scourged, I endured unnumbered deaths when preaching to 
you—and yet ye despised me not! ”“* Similarly, when 
treating of concupiscence and its remedies, Hom. VII. 6-7 
on 2 Cor., ** St. Chrysostom never quotes 2 Cor. xii. 7. 

Theodoret is even more emphatic than St. Chrysostom in 
maintaining that this ‘ Angel of Satan’ signified persecu- 
tions. Thus, commenting on the passage itself he says : 
“he speaks of injuries, afflictions and the uprising of the 
people as an ‘angel Satan.” And a little further on: “I 
prayed to be delivered from temptations, repaopov.” On 
the words ‘ gladly then will I rejoice in mine infirmities,’ 
he says : “ Here he shews us whom he meant by the ‘ angel 
Satan’; and lest any one should fancy that this ‘ infirmity’ 
meant some bodily affliction he speaks still more clearly 
in ver. 10, ‘Wherefore am I well content in infirmities, in 
insults, in constraints, in persecutions, in straits.’ ”*° 

In his other works Theodoret repeatedly quotes the words 
of ver. 7, ‘And that I might not be uplifted by the sur- 
passing character, &c.,’ and it is always with the same com- 
ment; thus in his Commentary on Canticles, he quotes these 
words and remarks that the Apostle was “worn out with 
labours and afflicted with many trials." Again and again 
does he quote this passage, and never once does he so much 
as allude to temptations of the flesh.*’ 


42 Hom. XXVI. in II. Cor. xii. Migne P.G. LXI. col. 577—578, and 
ep. Hom. II. 3, on IL. Cor. i. 9, ibid. col. 395, where note the use of the 
word merpdopouc. 

*2 Commentary on Galatians, P.G. LXI. col. 659. 

“PG. LXI. 450—454. 

45On IJ. Cor. xii. 7; Migne, P.G. LXXXII. col. 450, and ep. on 
Rom. viii. 27, P.G. LXXXII. col. 139. 

46 Comment. on Canticles. lib. IV. 6, P.G. LXXXI. col. 183. 

*7 Cp. Comment. on Cant. lib. Il. 3, P.G. LXXXI. 114; on J. Tim. 
v. 22, P.G. LXXXII. 822; Ep. LXXVIIL. P.G. LXXX, III. 1254; 
on Ps. iv. 2, P.G. LXXX. col. 630. 
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It is the same when commenting on Gal. iv. 13-14. He 
retains the reading ‘my temptation’ instead of ‘your 
temptation,’ and his comment is “my temptation, that is 
bodily ignominy when I was afflicted and tortured by in- 
juries and had to put up with innumerable woes.”** 

It will be noted that with these Greek Commentators the 
key is to be sought in the exegesis of the whole passage. And 
the whole passage is dominated by the Apostle’s ‘ infirmi- 
ties’: ver. 5, he will not glory save in his ‘infirmities’: 
ver. 9, he is told that Christ’s power is perfected in ‘ in- 
firmity, therefore again he will glory in these same 
‘infirmities’; and in ver. 10 the Greek Fathers—and Cajetan 
follows them as we have seen—discover a detailed explana- 
tion of the nature of these same ‘ infirmities.’ 


III. 


But the Latin Fathers go further afield and embrace in 
their view not only this particular passage but those other 
places where the Apostle speaks of his ‘infirmity.’ Since, 
then, 1 Cor. ii. 3 and Gal. iv. 13-15 seem to speak of some 
corporal ‘ infirmity ’ they conclude that it is question of the 
same kind of corporal ‘ infirmity’ in 2 Cor. x1i. 5-10. And 
this certainly seems the saner exegesis. Had we only 
2 Cor. xii. to guide us we should probably have to allow that 
the Greek Fathers were right. But when we take all the 
passages into account we feel inclined to accord the palm to 
the Latins unless the exegesis of 2 Cor. xii. demands the 
view held by the Greeks. Now this latter view is based on 
the supposition that ver. 10 in 2 Cor. xii. gives us a detailed 
explanation of the nature of the ‘infirmity’ mentioned in 
the previous verses. But is this the case! 

We will take first the passage in Gal. iv. 13-15. There 
St. Paul says: “Ye know that because of an infirmity 
of the flesh I preached the Gospel unto you before, and 
that which was a temptation to you in my flesh ye despised 
not nor rejected; but ye received me as an angel of God, 
as Christ Jesus.” Itis not clear whether 8’ do@éveay ris 
gapxos is to be understood as meaning that this infirmity 
of the flesh was the occasion of his preaching to the Gala- 
tians or whether é&a¢ here has rather the signification of 


4* Com. on Galatians, P.G. LXXXII. col. 487. 
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‘in the midst of’ infirmities; the earlier English versions 
render by ‘through,’ with the exception of Wiclif who has 
‘by,’ but here again it is not clear whether ‘through’ and 
‘by’ in these early translators were not the equivalent of 
‘by or through occasion of.’ But the essential point is that 
at the time he opened his first mission, that to the Churches 
of Galatia, Acts xili., xiv., the Apostle suffered from some 
malady which he refers to here as either the occasion of his 
going into that region, or at least as a hindrance to his 
preaching. And he proceeds: “ And your temptation in 
my flesh . . .” was no hindrance to your acceptation of 
my ministry. The text here is Fl There are three 
readings : ‘my temptation that wasin . . . ‘the temp- 
tation that wasin . . . and‘ your temptationin .. ” 
The Greek variants are rov meipacpov pov tov év; Tov 
Teipagpov Tov ev; and Tov Tepacpov var ev. 

The last reading: ‘your temptation in my flesh,’ i.e., 
arising from my bodily state, has the best support, it is the 
reading witnessed to by the best Vulgate Codices which 
have vestram; it is not however the reading of the Textus 
receptus which has rov retpacpov pov Tov ev, my temptation.’ 
St. Jerome curiously enough understands the previously 
mentioned ‘ infirmity of the flesh ’ as being ‘ theirs, the Gala- 
tians’, that is, not the Apostle’s: “Propter infirmatem 
carnis vestrae . . . non suae sed audientium.” And 
he explains that the Galatians were carnal minded and 
thus weak in the flesh.’ But in ver. 14 he reads as above : 
“Your temptation which was in my flesh . . .” and this he 
understands of the stimulated simplicity of Paul’s exposi- 
tion of the Gospel, ‘ milk for babes.’ But despite this he con- 
tinues : “ Still it may also be supposed that the Apostle was 
ill when he first came to the Galatians. . . . For it is 
said that he was tortured by a most grievous pain in the 
head, and that this was the angel of Satan who was sent to 
him to buffet him. . . . This bodily weakness was a 
temptation to those amongst whom he preached; it was a 
question whether they would despise a man who promised 
sublime things yet whom they discovered to be subject to 
bodily weaknesses.”** Lastly St. Jerome suggests that this 


49 This was the view of Marius Victorinus the commentator to whom 
St. Jerome so often refers; on Gal. iv. 14 he remarks: that the 
Galatians saw he was in ill health, (P.L. VIII. 1182). 
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‘infirmity of the flesh’ was but another name for the per- 
secutions and opposition the Apostle underwent when he 
first preached amongst the Galatians.”° 
We now come to 2 Cor. xii. 1-10. 
The whole passage might be paraphrased as follows : 
1-4. His description of the man who was rapt to heaven. 
5-6. For that man Paul will glory; for himself he will 
only boast in his infirmities da@eveiars ; yet he could rightly 
glory in these revelations if he chose. 


7-9a. The 
which these r 


corrective divinely furnished to the elation 
evelations might well cause : 


(a) astake or thorn ‘to my flesh’ oxddro 7H capki. 
(b) this is termed ‘ an angel of Satan’; its function 


is ‘to buffet’ him. The Vulgate rendering, 
qui me colaphizat, for wa pe kxoradily, em- 
phasises unduly the personal character of the 


_ action. St. Paul’s use of the conjunction wa 


(c) 


in these verses demands study. 

brép tovrov, Vulgate propter quod, but better 
‘on which point’; cp. the Vulgate propter 
quod in ver. 10. 


(2) But the divine answer comes: ‘ My grace is 


9b-10. The 


(a) ° 


(5) . 


sufficient for thee; for My power is perfected 
in infirmity’ év do@eveia. 

Apostle’s conclusion : 

Most gladly then will I the more rejoice in my 
infirmities doeveias, that that same power 
of Christ may tabernacle in me!’ 

Wherefore I take pleasure in infirmities, 
adqGeveiais, (note, not in ‘my infirmities’ as 
in Vulgate), in injuries, in necessities, in per- 
secutions, in distresses, for Christ’s sake; for 
when I am weak, ac@evo, then am I power- 
ful, Sévaros’. 


The absence of the pronoun ‘my’ before ‘ infirmities 


seems to wea 


ken the argument of the Greek Fathers who 


read the remainder of this verse, viz., ‘in injuries, in neces- 
sities, In persecutions, in distresses’ as explanatory of ‘my 
infirmities’; it seems more correct to see in these words a 


‘oP. L. XXVI. 381. 
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series of categories no one of which is explicative of the 
other. Thus it would appear that the Latins are more cor- 
rect in taking a wider view of the question and in combin- 
ing Gal. iv. 13-15 with 2 Cor. xii. 1-10; also that they have 
avoided the snare of making 2 Cor. xii. 10 the key to the 
whole question. 

We have seen above how St. Jerome, with the instinct of 
the true expositor, links together these passages from Gala- 
tians and 2 Corinthians. And we can go further : for the 
Apostle writes to the Corinthians themselves that he was 
“with them in weakness, in fear, and in much trembling,” 
1 Cor. ii. 3. It is the same word, do@éveia, ‘ weakness,’ 
here and in Gal. iv. 13, 2 Cor. xi. 30, xii. 5, 9, 10, and it is 
certainly difficult to avoid the feeling that in 2 Cor. xii. 9-10 
the ‘infirmities’ in which the Apostle declares that he re- 
joices are to be referred to the ‘ Angel of Satan’ in ver. 7. 
Indeed it is possible to trace a curious parallelism between 
his words in this passage where he apparently speaks of 
his sufferings as an ‘ Angel of Satan’ and Gal. iv. 13-14 
where he declares that their ‘temptation in his flesh’ and 
his ‘infirmity in the flesh’ led them to regard him as an 
‘Angel of God’ as though he had expected them to regard 
him as an ‘ Angel of Satan.’ It will be of interest to note 
some of the passages where the word do@évea is used. In 
Rom. vi. 19, Sia tiv aobéveay tis capKds tpar, ‘ because 
of the infirmity of your flesh’ is the Apostle’s reason for 
using ‘a human form of speech’ avOpadmwov déyo, cp. Gal. 
iii. 15. He does not mean that the impurity to which they 
have been prone is due to the infirmity of the flesh, but that 
his whole analogy is a human one. Hence it is not so 
much question of physical weakness here as of intellectual 
inability to seize upon spiritual truths when spiritually ex- 
pressed. It is the same in viii. 26, where the Spirit is said 
to help our infirmity touching prayer, ‘we know not what 
we should pray for as we ought.’ In 1 Cor. xv. 43, the 
mortal body is said to be sown in weakness, and this may 
refer equally to bodily and to intellectual weakness. In 
Rom. iv. 19, viii. 3, xi. 1, 2,21; 1 Cor. viii. 9, 11, 12; 2 Cor. 
xi. 21, 29, xiii. 3, 4, 9, it is question rather of moral than 
of physical weakness; in these passages it is the verb 
dofevéw and not of the noun. Still these instances will 
not prove that ’do@évera never means physical weakness, 
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indeed the passages under discussion, 1 Cor. ii. 3; 2 Cor. xi. 
30, xii. 5, 9, 10; Gal. iv. 13-14, seem to demand it. 
Similarly Hilary the Deacon, like St. Jerome, links to- 
ether these two passages; thus on Gal. iv. 14, he explains 
St. Paul’s ‘infirmity in the flesh’ by “cum persecutionem 
paterer,”*' and on 2 Cor. xii. 7 he remarks : “ This remedy, 
then, was given to the Apostle so that, overwhelmed by in- 
juries, he might not be uplifted in mind by the magnitude 
of the revelations.”** 

Claudius Taurinensis adopts this view of St. Jerome's 
in his Commentary on Gal. iv. 13-14.  Cassiodorus, in 
his Complexiones in Epistolas Apostoli, explains the 
‘infirmities ’ of the Apostle’s labours : diversas etiam clades 
enumerans, asserit se non minus in eis a ceteris Apostolis 
in sancta fide laborasse.”** Cardinal Cajetan similarly ex- 
plains this passage in Galatians of bodily infirmity : “ Infir- 
mitatem carnis appellat perpessionem malorum. Ac si aper- 
tius dixisset, scitis quod patiendo multa mala quae se tenent 
ex parte infirmitatis corporalis, vobis prius evangelizavi.”* 
On 2 Cor. xii. 7, he remarks : “ Non est hic sermo de instru- 
mento quo punguntur boves (de quo in Actis Apostolorum 
dicitur, durum est tibi contra stimulum calcitrare) sed de 
instrumento militari, de telo acuto quod swdes vocatur (cf. 
supra, note on Tertullian) de qua scribitur Job 40 (xl. 19). 
In sudibus perforabit nares ejus.” On the words carnis 
meae of the Vulgate Cajetan remarks that it is not a geni- 
tive in the Greek but a dative, and that meae is superfluous; 
he continues : “Ita quod non describitur caro pungens sed 
puncta, non describitur data sudes spiritui sed carni.” The 
expression Angelus Satanae Cajetan would prefer to render 
Angelus Satanon the ground that the two words are in appo- 
sition,”* so that this ‘sudes’ is spoken of as an opposing 
Angel. “ What this bodily vexation was is not clear, since 
the Anostle is speaking metaphorically.” A little further 
on Cajetan says: “Lest he should leave any doubt as to 


* Appendix to the Opcra S. Ambrosii, PL. XVIL. 331. 

*2PL. XVII. 66. 

*PL. CIV. 883. 

** Complexiones in Ep. Ila. ad Corinthios, PL. LUXX. 1343. 

** Com. on Galatians, ed. Paris, p. 245, a.p. 1542. 

*¢ But ep. Ep. of Barnabas, xviii. where we have the genitive and not 
simply apposition, ty’ Fe 8 &rye).o1 705 Latava. 
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what he understands by the ‘infirmities’ to which he so 
often alludes, the Apostle appends a detailed account of 
them, ver. 10, ‘in reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, 
in distresses.’” And again : : “ Et ex his perpendere potes, 
erudite lector, quod sudes data Pauli carni, Angelus Satan, 
sub hoc genere continetur; nisi enim sub infirmitatis genere 
contineretur, non attulisset Deus pro ratione : nam potentia 
mea in infirmitate perficitur,” ibid. p. 226-7. 

It is certainly remarkable that Cajetan never mentions 
the notion that it was question here of carnal temptation. 
But the reason is simple : the straightforward exegesis of 
the passage did not permit it. 

But some of the Latin writers above quoted, while linking 
together Gal. iv. 13-15 and 2 Cor. xii. 1-10 explain the 
former passage of injuries or persecutions, e.g., Hilary the 
Deacon. It seems to us impossible to do this. Can ‘in- 
firmity of my flesh’ or the ‘stake to my flesh’ be meant to 
express injuries from without? It seems far more in 
accordance with the natural sense of the expression to re- 
gard it as something which was inherent in the Apostle, but 
which he regarded as due to the action of an evil principle. 

Thus in our view it is more in accordance with sound 
exegesis and with what may fairly be termed an overwhelm- 
ing torrent of tradition to see in these ‘ infirmities’ of the 
Apostle some bodily weakness which afflicted him and 
which, as in the case of his Galatian mission, rendered him 
at times unfit for the laborious work of the ministry. The 
earliest tradition, vouched for by Tertullian and repeatedly 
mentioned by later writers, is that he suffered from head- 
ache. That it was a complaint of the eyes seems to be 
based on an exaggerated view of what was hardly more 
than a metaphorical figure of speech in Gal. iv. 15. That 
it was epilepsy is unthinkable. Even a Commentator needs 
a sense of humour, and the idea that the Apostle of the 
Gentiles was an epileptic should be banished. 


Hucu Poprr, O.P. 








Suspension ¢x Informata Conscientia. 
Its Origin and the Cause of its infliction. 


THE effects of the so-called Reformation of the sixteenth 
century, while generally speaking so disastrous, were not 
altogether bad. One beneficial result, at least, it had, and 
that was to call attention in the most emphatic way to the 
existence of undoubted evils within the bosom of the 
Church, and to the necessity of providing for them a speedy 
remedy. Of these evils not the least was the presence 
within the sanctuary of a great number of unworthy eccle- 
siastics, of men utterly unsuited for the high dignity which 
they had assumed. To root out this abuse various mea- 
sures were adopted by the counter-reformation which took 
its rise within the Church itself, of which the most drastic 
and far-reaching certainly was the concession of the power 
of extrajudicially preventing the reception of orders and 
suspending from their use, granted to Bishops by the 
Council of Trent. 

To appreciate fully the utility, and in fact necessity, of 
the Tridentine regulation, and the great change which it 
introduced, we must glance briefly at the pre-existing dis- 
cipline regarding the admission to, and continuance in, the 
ecclesiastical ministry. 

Under the Decretals it was an admitted principle that 
punishment could not be inflicted by an ecclesiastical 
superior except as the result of a judicial process, and by 
a judicial sentence. It was further laid down that a judi- 
cial process per viam inquisitionis, which at that time had 
become the almost universally adopted method of procedure, 
could not be set on foot except for a public crime, that is 
to say, for a crime for which its author had already suffered 
defamation.’ Hence under the law of the Decretals it was 


1 Deeret. Greg. TX., L.V., t 1, ¢. 21—Ad haee respondemus, nullum 
esse pro crimine, super quo aliqua non laborct infamia, seu clamosa 
insinuatio non praeccesserit, proptcr dicta hujusmodi puniendum 
quinimo super hoc depositiones contra eum recipi non debere ; cum 


inquisitio fieri debeat solummodo super illis de quibus clamores aliqui 
praeccesserunt. 
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only —= crimes that could be punished, and these 
only by means of a judicial sentence. We find this theory 
regarding punishment explicitly applied to the prohibition 
of the reception of orders and suspensions therefrom in two 
very remarkable Decretals. 

One was issued by Alexander III. in 1170, and declared 
that a bishop could not prevent his subject from ascending 
to higher orders for an occult crime, even though that crime, 
if it were public, would be deserving of degradation.* The 
other emanated from Gregory IX in 1229, and was much 
to the same effect. According to it priests and other clerics 
guilty of grave crimes, such as perjury and adultery, could 
not be forbidden to exercise or receive orders unless these 
crimes were judicially proved or otherwise public.’ To the 
general principle that the reception and use of orders could 
be interdicted only for a public crime there were, indeed, 
some exceptions. Thus for the crimes of heresy and homi- 
cide, even when occult, the twofold prohibition could be im- 
posed ;* and Lucius III granted to Regular superiors the 
power of forbidding their subjects to receive orders even 
on account of crimes known to them only through a secre- 
tum commissum.° 

It is easy to see to what fatal results such a discipline 
was likely to lead. History, unfortunately, proves that the 
effects which it produced were quite as bad as anything 
which could have been anticipated. 

The change introduced by the Council of Trent is con- 
tained in the 1st chapter of the 14th session in the fol- 
lowing words : “ Cum honestius et tutius sit subjecto debi- 
tam praepositis obedientiam impendendo, in _ inferiori 
ministerio deservire, quam cum praepositorum scandalo 


* Op. cit. L.I., t 11, ¢. 4.—Ex tenore tusrum littcrarum accepimus 
quod N. clericus adeo deliquit, quod si peccatum ejus esset publicum. 
degraderetur ab crdine quem suscepit, et amplius non posset ad 
superiores ordines promoveri. Verum quoniam peccatum ipsius fore 
occultum dixisti, mandamus quatenus poenitentiam ei condignam 
imponas, et suadeas ut parte poenitentiae peracta, ordine suscepto 
utatur: quo contentus existens, ad superiores amplius non ascendat 
Verumtamen quia peccatum occultum est, si promoveri volucrit, 
eum non debes aliqua ratione prohiberi. 

3].c.. c. ult. 

*Vide Bouix, De Jud. Eccl., Vol. 11. p. 70 and 317. 

*Deerct. Greg. TX., L.I., t. 11, ¢. 5. 
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graduum altiorum appetere dignitatem; ei cui ascensus 
ad sacros ordines a suo Praelato ex quacumque causa, 
etiam ob occultum crimen, quomodolibet, etiam extrajudi- 
cialiter fuerit interdictus ; aut qui a suis ordinibus, seu gra- 
dibus, vel dignitatibus fuerit suspensus; nulla contra 
ipsius Praelati voluntatem concessa licentia de se promo- 
veri faciendo, aut ad priores ordines, gradus, et dignitates, 
sive honores restitutio suffragetur.” 

A twofold power is here, implicitly at least, granted to 
Prelates. The first has reference to the reception of orders, 
and is contained in the clause—“ ei cui ascensus . . . fuerit 
interdictus.” 

Very few difficulties have ever been raised in regard to 
this faculty; from the very beginning it has been admitted 
that by it ecclesiastical superiors, who come within the 
meaning of the term Praelatus, have been granted, in ac- 
cordance with the natural meaning of the words employed, 
power to prevent their subjects from receiving orders for 
any reasonable cause whatsoever, whether criminal or non- 
criminal, public or occult, and without the observance of 
judicial or any other formalities. 

The second power conferred in the clause—* aut qui. . . . 
fuerit suspensus,’ is that which is usually known as the 
power of inflicting suspension ex informata conscientia. 
In regard to this phrase, ex informata conscientia, it may 
be quite as well, in this place, to explain briefly its origin 
and meaning. As will be observed, of course, there is no 
mention of it in this chapter of the Council of Trent, where 
the faculty itself was conferred. Its introduction was due 
to the usage of canonists, who were influenced mainly by the 
desire to express, in a brief, sententious form, the peculiar 
method of procedure sanctioned by the Tridentine decree. 
Its adoption by the Roman Congregations, and especially 
by Benedict XIV in the Constitution, Ad Militantis, and 
by Pius VI in the Bull, A uctorem Fidei, gave the phrase an 
official sanction, so that now, and for a long time past, its 
employment has become universal. The arn 0 idea 
which it conveys is that this is a power of inflicting suspen- 
sion, not as the result of information derived from a judi- 
cial process, but in virtue of causes known to, and weighed 
by, the bishop’s own conscience. Lest we may be misunder- 
stood, however, we may remark that the phrase is applied, 
and quite as legitimately, to the power of interdicting the 
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reception of orders, though it is rarely in this connexion 
that it comes into any prominence. 

The power of inflicting suspension ex informata con- 
scientia has formed a most fruitful subject of controversy 
from its first institution down to our own day. The divi- 
sion of opinion regarding the cause on account of which 
this punishment can be imposed has been especially marked, 
and, as this aspect of the question is of great practical im- 
portance, a brief examination of it cannot fail to be of 
interest at least to clerical readers. 

The first difficulty that arose in this connexion was 
to determine whether the clause, ex quacumque causa, 
etiam ob occultum crimen, quomodolibet, etiam extra- 
judicialiter, by which the power of interdicting the 
reception of orders is expressly qualified, should be also 
understood as applying to the power of suspending, in re- 
gard to which there is no explicit mention of these words. 
Many canonists, influenced by the tremendous break which 
would, thereby, be made with the old doctrine on the in- 
fliction of punishment, denied that the clause should be re- 
peated ; for such a fundamental change, they argued, some- 
thing clearer and more explicit was required. At a later 
period, when this point had been expressly decided by the 
Roman Congregations, the Gallicans and Jansenists put 
forward the same contention, but on the ground that it was 
totally outside the power of the Church to make such a 
concession. 

Yet, from an impartial examination of the text of the 
decree itself, it would seem pretty evident that this qualify- 
ing clause belongs equally to both members of the sentence ; 
certainly the similarity of grammatical structure between 
them predisposes us very strongly to this conclusion. Again 
the preface to the Decretum de Reformatione of this session 
of the Council makes it clear that a new power of suspend- 
ing was intended to be conferred in this chapter. The 
Fathers of the Council, after dilating on the evils which 
result from the presence in the ministry of unworthy eccle- 
siastics, remind bishops of their obligation to repress these 
evils, and declare that the object of the decrees which fol- 
low is to enable them to discharge more effectively this duty. 
Now, unless this clause be repeated no new power of sus- 
pending is conferred; in fact without its repetition there 
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would be scarcely any justification for the existence of this 
second member of the sentence at all, as it would add prac- 
tically nothing to the pre-existing discipline regarding sus- 
pension. But whatever doubts the text itself may have left 
on this point, have been removed by the official teaching of 
the Roman Curia. Many decisions of the Congregation of 
the Council are referred to in De Synodo Diocesana of 
Benedict XIV, in De Judiciis Ecclesiasticis of Bouix, and 
in other works dealing with this subject; we shall content 
ourselves with quoting one of them : 

“Are these words, ob occultum crimen, quomodolibet, 
etiam extrajudicialiter, expressed in the first part of the 
sentence, to be regarded as repeated in the second part, so 
that thence it can be deduced that a Prelate can, not only 
extrajudicially forbid the ascent to orders on account of an 
occult crime, but that he can also for an occult crime extra- 
judicially suspend from orders already received. 

“ The Sacred Congregation, on the 24th November, 1657, 
after mature deliberation, considered that no departure 
should be made from old declarations frequently given re- 
garding this same doubt; and accordingly replied in the 
affirmative (Libro 21 Decretorum, pagina 134, in causa 
Aleriensi).”° 

It will be noticed that in this decision the words, ‘ez 
quacumque causa etiam,’ are not mentioned, the reason evi- 
dently being that the question which caused difficulty at the 
time was whether suspension could be extrajudicially in- 
flicted on account of an occult crime. 

But of course it is clear that, if any part of the clause 
is to be regarded as repeated, the whole of it must be so 
regarded; so far as the decree itself is concerned there is 
absolutely no justification for splitting up the clause. As 
a matter of fact, however, authors have universally under- 


* An verba illa: Ob oceultum crimen, quomodolibet etiam extra- 
judicialiter, express, dumtaxat in prima parte periodi, ccenseantur 
repetita in secunda parte, adeo ut inde colligi valeat, praclatum nedum 
posse ob occultum crimen extrajudicialiter interdicere suo subdito 
ascensum ad ordines, sed itidem ob occultum crimen posse etiam 
extrajudicialiter illum suspendere ab ordinibus jam susceptis, Sacra 
Congregatio, dic 24 novembris 1657, re sedulo examinata, censuit 
non recedendum ab antiquis declarationibus, super hoe codem dubio 
pluries datis, ac proinde affirmative respondit. 
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stood this and similar declarations to involve the repeti- 
tion of the entire clause. 

The errors of the Gallicans and Jansenists who, as we have 
already seen, denied that these words qualified the second 
member of the sentence on account of the inherent incapa- 
city of the Church to grant such power, were condemned by 
Pius VI. 

In the Bull Awctorem Fidei we find propositions 49 and 
50, which summarized the Jansenistic position on the 
matter, declared to be false, pernicious, and injurious to 
the Council of Trent and Episcopal jurisdiction.’ 

No doubt can any longer exist than that the clause, ex 
quacumque causa etiam ob occultum crimen, quomodolibet, 
etiam extrajudicialiter, expressly mentioned in the first 
member of this sentence, must be understood as qualifying 
the second member also. Canonists, as far as we can find 
out, are unanimous in admitting that Prelates, in virtue of 
it, are justified in extrajudicially interdicting their sub- 
jects the reception of orders for any reasonable cause what- 
soever, whether criminal or non-criminal, public or occult. 
Has it a similar force when applied to the power of sus- 
pending? Well in spite of its seeming universality it is 
agreed that it does not extend to non-criminal causes. 
Giraldi quotes a decision of the Congregation of the Coun- 
cil, given as early as 1624, to this effect.* The reason of 
this is that in the third chapter of the same session the 
Fathers of the Council dealt with the power of suspending 
for practically the only non-criminal causes for which it 
would be reasonable to impose so serious a restriction. From 
this fact the conclusion is, we think, quite legitimate that 
they did not intend to legislate on this matter in the first 
chapter. A law of this kind must not be interpreted abso- 
lutely in itself, but in relation to the complex whole of which 
it formsa part, and consequently must be understood with all 


7 Bull ‘Auctorem Fidei’—49. Item quae damnat ut nullas et 
invalidas suspensionés ex informata conscientia,—Falsa, perniciosa; 
in Tridentinum injuriosa. 

50—Item in co quod insinuat soli Episcopo fas non esse uti potestate 
quam tamen ci defert Tridentinum suspensionis ex informata cons- 
— legitime infligendac,—Jurisdictionis Praclatorum Ecclesiae 
acsiva. 


*Exposit Juris Pontif, p. 850. 
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the modifications which it derives from its co-related parts. 
The only difference, however, which results is that the right 
of appeal, which is taken away when suspension is inflicted 
in virtue of power granted in the first chapter, remains 
when it is imposed on account of the causes mentioned in 
the third. ) 

The further question still remains whether the power to 
suspend ex informata conscientia, granted by the Council 
of Trent, extends to all criminal causes, public as well as 
occult. The adequate solution of this question requires, we 
think, that it be discussed first of all from the standpoint of 
the Tridentine decree alone, apart altogether from subse- 
quent legislation on this point ; and secondly, in the light of 
the modifications afterwards introduced by the teaching 
and practice of the Roman Curia. 

The vast majority of writers favour the view that the 
text as it stands, when taken in connexion with other legis- 
lation of the Council, confers upon Bishops the power to 
inflict suspension only on account of an occult crime. They 
point confidently to c. 5, sess. 24 de Ref., which confirms the 
old principle of the Decretals, as laid down especially in the 
chapter Qualiter et quando, that punishment for public 
crimes could be imposed only by means of a judicial pro- 
cess.° Now it is contended that if bishops were granted 
power to extrajudicially inflict suspension for public crime, 
this principle would be upset; and consequently, unless we 
are to involve the Council in an open contradiction, we must 
admit that the power of suspending granted in the first 
chapter of the fourteenth session has reference only to occult 
crimes. Holding this view, then, they have necessarily to 
give some explanation of the phrase, ex quacumque causa 
etiam ob occultum crimen, which, at first sight at least, 
seems so directly opposed to their theory. We find one or 
other of two explanations usually put forward. The first 
is that of De Angelis and those who follow him in this 
matter. According to De Angelis the word etiam is equi- 
valent to id est, and the whole phrase would run thus—ez 


* Cetera alias sub fel. ree. Julio III. super his decreta, necnon 
constitutio sub Innocentio III. in concilio generali, quae incipit : 


‘ Qualiter et quando,’ quam Sancta Synodus in presenti innovat, ab 
omnibus observentur. 
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quacumque causa, ID EST, ob occultum crimen.”° <A very 
simple explanation, so much so, indeed, that its very sim- 
plicity excites suspicion! The other seems to have been 
first put forward by Palmieri in the Analecta Ecclesi- 
astica, and has been adopted by no less a canonist than 
Wernz in his recent treatise on Ecclesiastical Trials, where 
he discusses this matter. In this theory the whole clause, 
ex quacumque causa, etiam ob occultum crimen, quomo- 
dolibet, etiam extrajudicialiter, would refer to the judicial 
and the extrajudicial power of suspending. The words, 
ex quacumque causa and quomodolibet, correspond, and 
have reference to the judicial power. So also the words, 
etiam ob occultum crimen and etiam extrajudicialiter, cor- 
respond, and deal with the extrajudicial power. As is 
quite clear in this explanation, again the power of suspend- 
ing ex informata conscientia would be granted only for 
occult crimes.” 

Personally we are inclined to disagree with this inter- 
pretation of the original text; we are far more sympathetic 
with the view, so well elaborated by Bouix in the second 
volume of his work on Trials, that the primary force of the 
Tridentine decree is to confer power to suspend, not only 
for occult, but also for public crimes. The more we medi- 
tate upon the phrase, ex quacumque causa etiam ob occul- 
tum crimen, the more the conviction grows upon us that it 
is opposed to the dictates of common sense to say that the 
Fathers of the Council meant to confer by it only the power 
to suspend on account of an occult crime. We feel con- 
vinced that if this were their intention they would have 
made use of some other expression. 

Bouix quite legitimately concludes that the use of the 
word etiam before ob occultum crimenclearly proves that the 
faculty extends also to public crimes, “for,” he adds, 
“when anything is affirmed about any species with the par- 
ticle etiam, the affirmation is made, and more strongly, 
about all the other species.” This line of argument from 
the plain common sense meaning of the words receives 
strong confirmation from the interpretation given to the 


2°Pracl. Juris Can. Lib. t.1, p. 73. 

1 Analecta Eccl. Vol. IT., p. 496 et seq. 
12 De Judiciis Ecel., Vol. IT., p. 330. 

E 
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phrase in question when used to qualify the power to inter- 
dict the reception of orders. All admit that the words in 
the latter connexion include both public and occult crimes. 

When, then, the same phrase is repeated in the second 
member of the sentence, the natural conclusion is that it 
extends also to both species of crime. 

It is true, indeed, that we do not give it absolutely the 
same extension in both cases. For the reason already stated 
the power of suspending ex informata conscientia, granted 
in this chapter, cannot be exercised for non-criminal 
causes; but no sufficient reason, either from the text itself, 
or from the accompanying legislation, for limiting it in the 
case of public crimes can be pointed out. The argument 
derived from the fifth chapter of the twenty-fourth session 
is not convincing. It is quite true that this chapter con- 
firms the general principle of the Decretals that punish- 
ment for public crimes could be inflicted only by a judicial 
nrocess. But it is incorrect to state that this general prin- 
ciple would be upset, if suspension ex informata conscientia 
could be imposed for public crimes. Suspension is only 
one of many forms of punishment in use in the Church, 
and clerics do not exhaust the category of its members. 

We quite admit that this power would form an excep- 
tion to the general princivle, but between that and up- 
setting it there is a vast difference. 

In fact, as everybody knows, there is scarcely any prin- 
ciple, whether in Canon Law or in any other science, which 
does not admit of one or more exceptions. 

That there was strong reason for making such an ex- 
ception in the present case is evident from the peculiar 
circumstances of the period. Owing to the operation 
of the discipline of the Decretals and to other 
causes, the number of unworthy ecclesiastics was by 
no means small, and as the Reformers spared no 
effort to exhibit the scandals thereby caused in their most 
glaring colours, if was clear that some drastic remedy was 
required to prevent the spread of further mischief.  Be- 
sides, too. the hostility of the civil power in many countries 
at that time rendered the holding of an ecclesiastical trial 
a matter of no little difficulty. All this again constitutes 
another argument. for the view that the text of the decree, 
in accordance with the natural meaning of the words em- 
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ployed, grants faculties to deal not only with occult, but 
also with public crimes. 

The argument drawn from the fifth chapter of the twenty- 
fourth session is, therefore, inconclusive. The explana- 
tions of the text itself not only fail to convince, but 
by their very improbability incline us to the opposite 
opinion. The theory of De Angelis that etiam is equi- 
valent to id est is such a gross perversion of the use of lan- 
guage that we need waste but few words upon it. If it be 
admitted that the phrase ex guacumque etiam ob occultum 
crimen is equivalent to ex quacumque causa id est, ob occul- 
tum crimen, then to us it would seem that all sane inter- 
pretation is at an end. 

Amongst more recent writers who hold that the Council 
of Trent gave power to suspend ew informata conscientia 
only for occult crimes, this explanation has fallen into that 
disrepute which it so well deserves. Palmieri’s theory, 
which has supplanted it, though certainly not so impro- 
bable, yet suffers from the same defect of arbitrariness. 
Granted that there is question in the text of judicial and 
extrajudicial power to suspend—and the word quomodo- 
libet aves no doubt upon this point,—yet it is quite arbi- 
trary to say that the extrajudicial method of suspending 
contained in the phrase etiam extrajudicialiter refers only 
to the cause expressed in the words etiam ob occultum 
crimen. To our mind the plain meaning of the whole clause 
is that power is given for any reasonable cause even for an 
occult crime to suspend in any way even extrajudicially, 
and consequently the extrajudicial power to suspend refers 
to the whole category of causes enumerated. 

What seems to have led to all these forced explanations 
of the text is that their authors hold the view that bishops 
can suspend ex informata conscientia only on account of an 
occult crime, and they wish to base it, or think that it should 
be based, upon the original Tridentine decree, and not 
merely upon subsequent modifications. Quite willingly 
do we concede that a bishop can nowadays exercise this 
power only in the case of occult crimes, as we shall imme- 
diately attempt to prove, but we contend that the restric- 
tion is derived from the subsequent practice and teaching 
of the Holy See on the point, and we fail to see the slightest 
necessity for bringing the original legislation into confor- 
mity with these latter. 
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It seems pretty clear, then, that this chapter granted 
bishops the power to suspend for public as well as occult 
crimes. Nowadays, however, there can be no doubt that 
the Holy See has limited this power to occult crimes. 

In Bouix’s time it was still doubtful whether this limita- 
tion had taken place. Bouix contended that it had not, 
and strongly adhered to the view that even at that time a 
bishop could extrajudicially suspend for a public crime. 
But there is strong reason for asserting that even then the 
limitation had already been imposed. Thus, for example, 
Benedict XIV, in the Constitution Ad Militantis, dealing 
with the cases where no appeal was allowed, makes use of 
the following words :—“ suspension ex informata conscien- 
tia, i.e., on account of an occult crime ”—in which he clearly 
implies that this form of punishment can be inflicted only 
for an occult crime” 

A case tried before the Congregation of the Council in 
1853, usually known as the case of St. Agatha of the Goths, 
lends considerable weight to the same view. The appellant, 
in his pleadings before the Congregation, impugned the 
suspension inflicted upon him on two grounds: firstly, be- 
cause it was inflicted for an indefinite time; and, secondly, 
because the alleged offence was occult. It was decided, in- 
deed, that the suspension was invalid, but the reasons for 
the invalidity were not given, so that, however probable it 
may seem in the circumstances, we cannot conclusively say 
that it was due to the publicity of the crime." 

And, by the way, the same remark applies to a great 
many ouner decisions adduced to prove the same conclusion. 

Since Bouix’s time, however, there is abundant evidence 
to show that this suspension can be inflicted only on account 
of occult crimes. 

As nobody now doubts this proposition it will be suffi- 
cient to cite a couple of the Roman documents which are 
clearest on this point. The decree Sacra Haec, issued in 


*® Const. Ad Militantis, 1 Apr. 1742. Item a dencgatione sacrorum 
ordinum, vel <scensus ad alios majores; prout etiam ¢dversus 
suspensioncm ab ordinibus jam suseeptis, ob crimen occultum, sive 
ex informata conscientia, juxta dispositionem S. Concilii, sess. 14, 
de Ref., ¢. 1. 

14 Vide Bouix, Le., p. 331. 
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1880 by the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars to re- 
gulate the criminal processes of clerics, contains the fol- 
lowing clause: “ However the extrajudicial remedy for 
occult crimes, decreed by the Council of Trent in c. 1, sess. 
14 de Ref., remains in full force.’ These words leave 
little room for doubt that this extrajudicial remedy can be 
adopted only in the case of secret ofiences. 

An Instruction of the Propaganda, published in 1884, 
dealing with the whole question of suspension ex informata 
conscientia, is even clearer still; its sixth article runs as 
follows : “ A crime or offence committed by the suspended 
person constitutes a just and legitimate cause for suspen- 
sion ex informata conscientia. This offence, however, 
should be occult and so grave as to merit such a punish- 
ment.”’* 

A statement, more explicit on the point at issue than 
this, one could scarcely desire. 

Canonists, then, are, we think, quite agreed that at the 
present time this suspension can be inflicted only on account 
of occult crimes; there is, however, a great divergence of 
opinion amongst them as to the precise meaning to be 
attached to the term occult. 

A large body of modern writers maintain that a crime 
should ve considered occult, so far as this punishment is 
concerned, no matter to how many it may be known, when- 
ever, in the first place, it is inexpedient to hold a judicial 
process either on account of the danger of scandal or for 
some similar reason; and secondly when it is impossible to 
prove a crime judicially, either because witnesses are want- 
ing, or because they refuse to give testimony. The con- 
sideration, which has influenced them chiefly in coming to 
this definition of occult, is the motive on account of which 
this remedy has been instituted, viz., the punishment 
of crimes in clerics which cannot be dealt with by a judicial 
process. 

This view is held by such well-known canonists as Pier- 


_ 7*Rimane pure nel suo pieno vigore il remedio straguidiziale cx 
informata conscicntia pci rcati occulti, decretato dal S. Concilio di 
Trento vel cap. 1, sess. 14, de Ref. 

*®Suspensioni ex informata conscientia justam ct legitimam 
causam pracbct crimen scu culpa a suspenso commissa. Haec autem 
debet esse occulta, ct ita gravis ut talem promercatur punitionem. 
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antonelli, '' Péries,** Cavagnis,’® Santi*’ and Wernz; the 
opinion of the last mentioned is to be found in his treatise, 
De Judvwiis Ecclesiasticis, published as recently as 1914.” 
Lega also seems inclined to come to the same conclusion, 
though he is not as definite as the others.** 

The first thing that strikes one about this theory is the 
extraordinary meaning which it attaches to the word 
occult. 

At first sight, at least, it seems a strange perversion 
of language to regard as occult a crime which 1s publicly 
known, simply because it is impossible or inexpedient to 
prove it in a judicial process. If we look over the whole 
field of Canon Law and Moral Theology, we shall search 
in vain for a similar application of the term; in fact in all 
the other connexions in which it is used it bears one definite 
meaning, totally different from that attributed to if by 
these canonists. Thus, when applied to a matrimonial im- 
pediment, it means that the impediment is known only to a 
small number of persons who are of such a kind that they 
are not likely to make it known publicly. It has 
the same meaning in connexion with the power, 
which bishops received from the Council of Trent, to dis- 
pense from irregularities arising from occult crimes, and 
to absolve from occult cases reserved to the Holy See. When 
moralists speak of the obligation not to reveal occult crimes, 
the term has still the same signification. In dis- 
cussing the various forms of judicial procedure, 
canonists say that it is not lawful to proceed per viam in- 
quisitionis against a person for an occult crime, and here 
again by occult crime is understood one which is not publicly 


17 Praxis Fori. Ecel., p. 246. 

18La Procédure canonique moderne, p. 156 ct seq. 

2°TInst. Juris Pub., Vol. IL, p. 275. 

*° Pracl. Juris Can., Vol. V., p. 6. 

**Tom. V., L. IL, p. 111, np. 41.—Occultum crimen hoe loco non 
intelligitur sensu strictissimo, scd illud crimen, quod in foro externo 
aut per legitimas probationes judiciales omnino probari non potest, 
licet ex probationibus extrajudicislibus certo de illo constct, aut 
quamvis legitimis probationibus judicialibus per se demonstrari potest 
id tamen ob majus fidclium scandalum, vel majus clerici delinquentis 
vel episcopi punientis, vel Ecclesiae detrimentum moraliter fieri nequit. 

#2 De Judiciis Eecl., Vol. IV., p. 446. 
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known and on account of which its author has not suffered 
loss of reputation. 

There is no necessity to cite authorities; so far as we are 
aware there is practically no dissentient voice as to the 
meaning of occult in these various instances. 

To admit a new meaning to the term, especially when the 
usage of Canon Law in other connexions has been so con- 
sistent, some very cogent reason would be necessary. The 
one put forward is not by any means of this nature. Even 
though we admit that the motive of the law is the one 
alleged—and there is no absolute necessity to make this 
admission—still that is not sufficient reason for extending 
the word occult beyond its plain natural meaning confirmed, 
as it has been, by canonical usage. The motive of a law 
is useful, indeed, in determining the signification of words 
which are in themselves doubtful, but it is never sufficient 
to change the meaning of words which are already well 
defined ; the’ axiom—ratio legis non est lex—finds here a 
suitable application. 

If there were no other reason than this departure without 
sufficient reason from the customary meaning of the word 
occult, we should still feel bound to reject the view in ques- 
tion. But besides there is strong positive evidence to show 
that the term is used here in practically its ordinary signi- 
fication. 

The Instruction of the Propaganda, already referred to, 
after prescribing that the crime for which this suspension 
is inflicted must be occult, explains more precisely its mean- 
ing in the succeeding paragraph: “In order that it be 
occult,” it states, “it is necessary that it be not made the 
subject of a judicial trial or of rumours amongst the people, 
or that it be not known to such or so many persons that it 
should be regarded as notorious.” It is clear that this 
definition of occult is substantially the same as that given 
to it in all the other departments of Canon Law, and that it 
differs completely from the one put forward by Wernz and 
his fellow-canonists. For example, it may be impossible or 
inexpedient to prove judicially a crime which has become 


FE23 Ad hoe autem ut sit occulta requiritur, ut neque in judicium, 
neque in rumores vulgi deducta sit, neque insuper ejusmodi numero ct 
qualitati personarum cognita sit ut delictum censeri debeat notorium. 
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the subject of rumours amongst the people, and yet, accord- 
ing to the Instruction, for such a crime suspension ex in- 
formata conscientia cannot be inflicted. 

A declaration of the Congregation of Bishops and Re- 
gulars, made in 1883, and quoted by Gennari in his treatise, 
Sulla privazione del Beneficio Ecclesiastico, is quite as 
conclusive. In that year the Congregation was consulted 
as to the method of dealing with a cleric who is accused 
verbally and secretly of a public crime, but against whom 
it is impossible to procure witnesses who are willing to give 
evidence in a court of justice; and in particular it was 
asked whether extrajudicial suspension might in this case 
be employed. Evidently here is a case where it is very 
inconvenient, if not altogether impossible, to hold a trial, 
nevertheless it was declared that suspension ex informata 
conscientia could not be employed, but that a judicial pro- 
cess should be set on foot, and that the witnesses should, if 
possible, be compelled to give testimony.”* 

From what has been said in this article it is justifiable, 
we think, to conclude that, whatever may have been the 
original intention of the Fathers of Trent, nowadays sus- 
pension ex informata conscientia can be inflicted only for 
an occult crime, and that the term occult is used in no extra- 
ordinary sense, but bears the same meaning which it has in 
all the other connexions in which it is employed. 


J. KINANE. 


* Vide Gennari, l.c., p. 133 in note. 
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Is Schism Lawjul? A Study im primitive ecclesiology, with special 
reference to the question of Schism, presented to the Theological 
Faculty of St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, as a thesis for the 
degree of Doctor. By Rev. Edward Maguire, Dunboyne Estab- 
lishment, Maynooth College. Dublin: Gill and Son. 


Readers of the Intso THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY are familiar with a 
certain theological proof of the doctrine of infallibility which has been 
propounded in its pages. Presupposing, it was contended, that from 
the beginning the Church could, and did, issue decrees which were 
irreformable; and presupposing, moreover, that the Church was one 
with a visible unity which might not be rent by Schism—presupposi- 
tions which were regarded as demonstrable—it must then be admitted 
that there is an infallible teaching authority in the Church. for, other- 
wise, taking men as fhey are, God would have established an impossible 
institution. 

It is of interest for readers of the QuaRTERLY to have one or other of 
these presuppositions examined, and placed on a satisfactory footing. 
But though Dr. Maguire clearly recognises, that, if he answers his own 
question in the negative, and accepts, as he does accept, the position 
that the Church issued irreformable decrees, he has a cogent proof 
of the doctrine of infallibility—‘‘ Either the Church is infallible in irre- 
formables,’’ he says, ‘‘ or Schism is sometimes lawful ’’—still he 
propounds his question rather because of its inherent interest than 
with a view to any such ulterior objective. Perhaps too he was urged 
by a desire to examine the ‘‘ breach-within-the-Church ’’ theory which 
has been so fashionable in certain quarters of recent years; or again 
he may have wished to explore, as he does, the various Independent 
and Democratic theories of Church polity. Be this as it may, we have 
every reason to thank Dr. Maguire for the remarkably able book which 
he has given us. 

The discussion of his subject takes the author far afield—all the 
farther because he follows the historico-theological method so favoured 
in the Dunboyne Establishment. The reader must look for himself 
through this very full and interesting disquisition on primitive eccle- 
siology. He will find it a broad-minded presentation of the documen- 
tary evidence. The course is not always clear—there are many ripples 
on the current of primitive Christianity—but it is easy to see how the 
current sets. The Basal principle for the unlawfulness of Schism is 
ecclesiastical unity. If the Church was de facto and de jure visibly 
ne, with its members united under a common bond of authority, then 
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there is no room for Schism. And the Church was one—under a 
Roman primacy. ‘True “‘ the language of the early Popes is not 
always ‘ primatial,’ and their authority was occasionally not only re- 
sisted but openly repudiated. But why should a Protestant contro- 
versialist cry victory when he finds a Polycrates or a Cyprian hurling 
defiance at the Vicar of Christ, and the whole churches appealing from 
the Cathedra Petri to a provincial council? If a doctrine in the course 
of its development—and is there not evidence of development every- 
where ?—has had to encounter a certain amount of uncertainty and 
even of positive opposition, is it therefore to be rejected as intrusive ? 
How many truths of faith, now universally accepted, succeeded in 
making their way to the Creed unchallenged? How many have been 
held semper, ubique et ab omnibus? ’’ (page 272). This is the writing 
of one who is not afraid of the facts. 

But what is Schism? Dr. Maguire works on the analogy of the 
State. There is schism when there is disobedience with rebellion. The 
flag is the symbol of authority: set up a new flag and you are schisma- 
tical. Civil wars are not schisms of the state—they are not sufficiently 
separative; not so with struggles for independence. The Great West- 
ern Schism, therefore, though so-called, was not really a schism. 
Neither was the Miletian dispute a schism, though Dr. Gore would have 
it so. The Anglican Church, on the other hand, is schismatical. ‘* When 
the schism occurred at Antioch, the parties, though excommunicating 
each other, recognized a common flag. The Roman and Anglican 
communions, on the other hand, do not acknowledge a common flag ’’ 
(page 280). Of course Dr. Maguire, though thus technically absolv- 
ing the earlier disputants from the taint of schism, does not thereby 
imply that their action contained no moral fault: he wishes merely to 
show that the precedents for the Anglican schism, which have been 
advanced by Dr. Gore, are not really such. 

Then we are treated to an interesting dissertation on Churcli- 
membership. Are schismatics members of the Church? Are heretics? 
They may belong to the soul of the Church, theologians tell us. Dr. 
Maguire waxes angry with this terminology. ‘‘ The distinction between 
the body and the soul of the Church was found convenient as enabling 
theologians to retain a time-honoured axiom (extra ecclesiam nulla 
salus) while holding more liberal views on grace ’’ (page 293). The 
only intelligible meaning it can have is ‘ habitual grace.’ Participa- 
tion in the “ soul of the Church ’’ does not make persons members of 
the Church—there is but one rite of initiation, and that is baptism. 
As baptism cannot be repeated, it seems that there is no dismember- 
ment, except it be that there is no restoration for the lapsed. 

What holds for the individual does not hold for the diocese—for th 
organized body. There is no ‘continuity ’ in the schismatical churel. 


I pick out these few points not to exhaust the good things of the bool. 
but to present them as a sample of the many things which can b= 
appreciated fully only on recourse to the breezy treatment of th 
author. 
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It only remains for me to congratulate Dr. Maguire on his 
able treatise; and to express the hope that as he has been able to 
produce such a fine work amidst many difficulties, he will set himself 
to give us the brilliant things which we shall expect form him in more 
congenial circumstances. 


P. CiEary. 











Confirmation. A Study in the Development of Sacramental Theology. 
By Rev. Michael O’Dwyer. Pp. x. + 191. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son, Ltd. Price 3/6. 


This is one of the two works which were produced last year from 
the Dunboyne Establishment as theses for the Doctorate in Theology. 
As the title indicates it is a study in the development of sacra- 
mental theology with a very special reference to Confirmation. Stu- 
dents of our theology do not need to be told that this question of 
development, especially in case of the sacramental portion of our teach- 
ing, is of the very greatest interest and importance. For many years 
it was not discussed, and the difficulties which arose from its sup- 
pression were either ignored or glossed over. The present work has, 
in the case of Confirmation, cleared away many, if not all, of these 
difficulties in the one and only effective way of doing so—by the 
application, namely, to Confirmation of the principle of development. 
It has been for a long time the fashion in theology to regard as a 
starting principle the assertion that Christ determined specifically the 
matter and form of each of the seven sacraments and then to deny every 
historical fact.which ran counter to this theory. John Morin, the great 
Oratorian, was one of the first to see that institution of the sacra- 
ments and determination of their matter and form were altogether 
distinct questions, and Dr. O’Dwyer has proved this home in the case 
of Confirmation. 

Perhaps the best way of giving to this work the high commendation 
it undoubtedly deserves, is to state briefly its contents and the con- 
clusion arrived at by the author after a most minute, exact and 
scholarly examination of all the documents connected with the question. 
The firet chapter examines the New Testament evidence and proves 
conclusively that Confirmation was conferred in Apostolic times by 
the imposition of hands alone; no chrism, no unction of any kind being 
employed as part of the external element of this sacrament. Then 
follows a detailed enquiry into the patristic evidence of the first four 
centuries with the result that the author concludes that before the 
middle of the fourth century ‘‘ there is not a single passage 
in which the gift of the Holy Ghost is attributed to chrism; though 
there are numerous passages wherein it is ascribed to the imposition.’’ 
From that point, however, chrism, he shows, came to be employed in 
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Confirmation and unction with chrism formed, along with a real im- 
position of hands, the Matter of the Sacrament. 

So far the evidences for East and West are treated together and 
point to the same conclusions. With the later patristic period, how- 
ever, a difference of practice becomes apparent. Hence the author 
wisely considers the Eastern and Western testimonies separately in 
the fifth chapter. This era was, in the West, a period of transition: 
‘‘ At its inception chrism had already been universally regarded as 
essential for Confirmation; but imposition of hands was still the pre- 
dominant element. Gradually, the imposition lost the foremost place, 
possibly because it was indeterminate, and by reason of the multiplicity 
of purposes which it was made to serve; while chrism came to be 
regarded as more important; till ultimately it displaced the imposi- 
tion.’’ In the East during the same period imposition does not seem 
to have held the place it did in the West; chrism was all the time 
the important element, and ‘‘ No Greek writer regards imposition as 
part of the ordinary confirmation rite.’’ In the same chapter a 
section is added—and a most interesting one—on the rite employed 
in reconciling those who had been baptised outside the Catholic Church. 
This ceremony seems to have been, for the first three and a half 
centuries, the same as that of Confirmation, but after that time changes 
were introduced into the latter, while the former remained quite un- 
altered. Then follows the Scholastic period with all its difficulties and 
speculations as to the Matter and Form of the sacraments, culminating in 
St. Thomas who, for @ priori reasons, thought that Christ must have 
specifically determined the Matter and Form of each. After his time 
many and various views were set forth, most of the theologians en- 
deavouring to find in the present rite both an unction and an imposition 
of hands until John Morin in his two monumental works pointed out that 
the truth seemed to be that Christ determined only in a general way 
the Matter and Form of the sacraments: ‘‘ Otherwise they should be the 
same at all times and among all peoples. To be a good theologian 
one must be a good historian and Morin was that. In Chapter VIII. 
Dr. O’Dwyer discusses the question of the minister of Confirmation and 
explains how it is that priests can administer this sacrament. This 
chapter is well deserving of close study and will amply repay any 
attention that is devoted to it. Finally, the author devotes a con- 
cluding chapter to ‘‘ Development.’’ It is a theological chapter and 
sums up clearly and tersely the results of the author’s investigations. 
On the second last page we find the following neat passage: ‘‘ To sum 
up. With St. Thomas and all the moderns we hold that the essence 
of Confirmation consists in consignation with chrism and the indicative 
form; with the moderns, however, and against St. Thomas, we hold 
that imposition of hands was matter in Apostolic times; while with St. 
Thomas, but against the moderns, we think that consignation has 
been substituted for the Apostolic imposition.’ 

The main thesis of the work and an outline of the questions raised 
proclaim the value of the book and, we may add, the treatment of 
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the evidence does full justice to the importance of the subject. There 
is not a single irrelevant passage in the book; the evidence is carefully 
sifted, the extracts which regard imposition of hands all refer to the 
imposition of Confirmation, all other impositions, such as those cf 
blessing and of absolution, being neglected as irrelevant. 


JoHN BLOWICcK. 





Some New Sources for the Life of Blessed Agnes of Bohemia, includ- 
ing a Fourteenth Century Latin Version and a Fifteenth Century 
German Version. By Walter W. Seton, M.A., D.Lit. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1915. Price 6s. net. 

The Blessed Agnes of Bohemia (1205-82) was the daughter of Otto- 
ear I of Bohemia and of Constantia, sister of Andreas II, King of 
Hungary. She was the first cousin of St. Elizabeth of Hungary and 
was closely related to St. Hedwig, aunt of Andreas II. Frederick II 
sought at first to arrange a marriage between Agnes and his son Henry, 
and later on he himself became a suitor for her hand, but following 
the clear call of God, she renounced the honours and pleasures of the 
world in order to shut herself up in the convent which had been 
founded in Prague by her exertions. She was intimately associated 
with St. Clare, and, indeed, it is principally owing to the preservation 
of several letters addressed to her by St. Clare that the Blessed Agnes 
is so well known by those interested in early Franciscan history. To- 
gether with St. Clare she struggled to have her religious companions 
recognised as part of the Franciscan organisation, and to become 
participators with the Friars Minors in the privilege of strict Fran- 
ciscan poverty. 

“ Tf one comes to the reading of the life of Blessed Agnes,’’ writes 
the editor in his learned introduction, ‘‘ after reading the second life 
of St. Francis by Thomas of Celano, or the Legend of St. Bonaventura, 
one cannot fail to notice at once the difference. We are back in the 
old atmosphere of the early days of the Order; there is the freshness 
and naiveté and austerity of the Portiuncula and of San Damiano. 
There is the spirit and the ideals of Francis and Clare. There is the 
passionate devotion to the Lady Poverty, which we look for in vain in 
the later Franciscans. There is the persistent refusal to compromise 
the primitive simplicity of the new vocation. Throughout the whole 
life it is impossible to point to a single incident or statement and say 
‘ That is not in accordance with the Testament of St. Francis,’ or ‘ That 
is inconsistent with the Testament of Saint Clare.’ It is not many 
Franciscan documents of which this could be said. When Blessed 
Agnes resolves to enter the Order of St. Clare, she sends for the Brothers 
Minor to ask what she must do to give effect to her purpose. ‘ Then 
the Brothers told her the Rule of St. Clare, which was that whosoever 
would enter the Order of St. Clare should, according to the command of 
the Holy Gospel, sell all that he hath and give to the poor.” There is 
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the same ring about this as about the conversion of Bernard of Quinta- 
valle. Then again there is the primitive care for the lepers. ‘ For 
lepers and the sick brothers before the cloister and for other sick folk 
too she would care specially, with as great devotion and piety as if she 
were doing so for God Himself.’ Most significant is her refusal to 
allow her cloister to hold or to inherit property. ‘ He (the Cardinal- 
Protector) sent her his letter and besought her most earnestly and 
counselled her with fatherly sincerity that she and her cloister should 
hold and inherit property by reason of the widespread want and need 
of the land. . . . This she withstood with steadfast mind and 
soul, saying that she would sooner die of want and poverty than be 
parted with Holy Poverty.’ ’’ 

In 1234 St. Agnes entered the Convent of Poor Ladies at Prague. 
At this time the convent was regarded by the Holy Sea as Benedictine 
rather than as Franciscan, nor did it yet enjoy the Privilege of Poverty. 
But after a long struggle St. Clare succeeded in inducing the Pope 
(1253) to allow herself and her community of San Damiano to follow 
the Rule as given by St. Francis and in particular to enjoy the Privi- 
lege of Poverty. 

“* Neither the Latin lives of Blessed Agnes, published by the Bol- 
landists, nor the versions here published, make clear what happened 
in the convent at Prague after St. Clare had obtained for San Damiano 
the Privilege of Poverty; but it would appear that Blessed Agnes re- 
ceived from St. Clare the Rule as approved in 1253, and that she 
besought the Pope Alexander that he also should confirm to her like- 
wise and to her cloister the same rule of perpetual poverty, to the end 
that neither she nor the cloister should ever receive any property or 
inheritance. This the Holy Father granted according to her desire.”’ 

The Life of St. Agnes printed in the volume is taken from a Latin 
MS. of the fourteenth century (Bamberg) and a German version of 
the fifteenth century (Berlin). 

The editor is to be congratulated on his very valuable Introduction. 


JamMES MacCarrrey. 








The Straight Path, or, Marks of the True Church. By the Rev. M. J. 
Phelan, 8.J. Pp. viii. + 174. London: Longmans, Green and 
Co. Price 2/6 nett. 


Our readers are, undoubtedly, already aware, to some extent, of the 
aim and scope of Father Phelan’s latest book, the Marks of the True 
Church. It is a work in English on two séctions of the Church tract, 
viz., the four marks of the Church, and the prerogatives of the Pope. 
The notes of Unity, Holiness, Catholicity and Apostolicity are dealt 
with in order, the author’s scheme being, in each case, to prove that 
the true Church should have such a mark, that the Catholic Church 
has it, and that no other church possesses it. The proefs of the first 
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point are almost exclusively scriptural—a statement and explanation 
of the texts of Holy Writ which show that Christ intended His Church 
to have this particular note. The arguments advanced for the second 
and third propositions are, of course, facts derived from experience. 

The second book on the Pope and his prerogatives explains what 
infallibility is and what it is not, and explains the conditions which a 
papal utterance must fulfil in order to be infallible. It does not, how- 
ever, discuss the question as to the precise nature of the act by which 
God secures papal infallibility in any particular case. Then the author 
proves that St. Peter and each of his successors are infallible, and 
again he confines himself to scriptural arguments—the arguments, 
namely, that Christ made St. Peter the rock foundation and principle 
of unity in His Church; that the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
her; that St. Peter is her supreme teacher; that he is to feed the lambs 
and sheep; that Peter being converted is to confirm his brethren. 

No one who has heard Father Phelan or read his Young Priest’s 
Keepsake need be told that the style of his work is beautiful and 
dignified, that it sets forth in the most select and forcible language the 
truths that are contained in the cold prosaic Latin of our theological 
text books. 


JOHN BLOWICK. 





The Place and Work of the Prophets in the Catholic Church. By the 
Rev. T. H. May, M.A., Hon. Canon of Chester. London: Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Price 1s. 6d. 


This little velume, composed by a minister of the Anglican body in 
England, partakes rather the nature of a series of ‘‘ notes ’’ than of a 
formal treatise. The author remarks in his brief preface that these 
“notes ’’ were compiled for his own information on a subject concern- 
ing which he was deeply interested, but, at the same time, profoundly 
ignorant. “ They are printed,” he writes, ‘‘ in the hope that they may 
be of some use to others in the study of what is quite commonly 
reckoned the last chapter in the history of the wonderful gift of Pro- 
phecy.’’ The author points out that Prophecy was not confined solely 
to the Old Testament Dispensation, as is evident from the words of 
Christ Himself when He announced that He would send Prophets, and 
that ‘‘he who receiveth a Prophet in the name of a Prophet shall 
receive a Prophet’s reward.’’ Having discussed the nature of the gift 
of Prophecy, which he rightly points out included much more than the 
power of foretelling future events, and the manner in which the Pro- 
phets of the Old Testament received the divine communication, the 
author proceeds to point out the evidence for the existence of Prophets 
in the Church during the Apostolic age. ‘‘ What,’’ he asks, ‘‘ was the 
special function or office of the Prophets in the Church of Christ? ”’ 
“* On the whole,’’ he answers, ‘‘ in this aspect of New Testament Pro- 
vhecy its powers seem to have lain, as we have said of that of the 
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Old, in the spiritual exaltation of the whole man, by the added power 
conferred on him by the life-giving Spirit. His intelligence and imagi- 
nation were quickened, so that he foretold the future issue of present 
events. His senses were made capable of seeing and hearing the sights 
and sounds ef the world, to others outside the range of sense. His 
quickened insight pierced the outer crust of men’s character, and re- 
vealed the hidden man. In his clearer atmosphere, rising at times 
above the ordinary level of human wisdom, he saw distinctly the bear- 
ing of God’s work in and for man, as revealed in the records of Holy 
Scripture ; and the mystery of the Incarnation, and the work of Christ, 
lay plain before him. His speech, too, became such as could resolve 
mysteries into intelligible form, and bring home to the minds of his 
hearers the message of Him by Whom and for Whom he spoke. He is 
indeed God’s interpreter, reproving, exhorting, comforting, guiding and 
convincing as the Church required, and as the loving Providence of 
God directed.”’ 

The Prophets, he points out, were quite distinct from the established 
Hierarchy, of bishops, priests, and deacons. Prophecy was rather a 
spiritual condition than an office and was only temporary. ‘‘ But while 
certain Order,’’ he writes, *‘ were destined to be perpetuated in the 
Church, we must conclude that the supernatural action of the Holy 
Spirit manifested in the Prophets of the Apostolic Church, as distinct 
from other gifted members, as well as His action in the lower or 
physical sphere, in the case of miracles, was only temporary, and 
suited for a transitional period of the Church’s life.’’ 

Towards the end of the second century Montanus and his followers 
arose against the established Hierarchy. ‘‘ There can be no doubt 
that already two principles of Church organisation were recognised as 
supremely important: Apostolic Tradition and Order, and appeal to 
the Holy Writings, which, if not already definitely compiled into « 
Canon, were certainly so far fixed that no further addition might be 
looked for nor suffered.’’ The main contention of Montanus was 
** that God’s supernatural revelation did not end with the Apostles, but 
that even more wonderful manifestations of the divine energy might 
be expected under the dispensation of the Paraclete. He claimed that 
he himself was an inspired organ by whom the Holy Spirit spoke; and 
that consequently words of his were uttered, and to be accepted, a 
the utterances of the Holy Spirit Himself. He claimed the title of 
Prophet, and spoke in a kind of ‘ posstssion’ or ‘eestacy.’’’ = ‘I'he 
Bishops of the East foresaw the danger of such a contention, and took 
decided action. An appeal was made to Pope Eleutherius who 
solemnly condemned the heresy. ‘* Certain definite results of this con- 
troversy then appear to have been: first, that the Churches published 
more widely lists of fhe Holy Scriptures already accepted as canonical ; 
seeondly, that probably writings like ‘‘ The Shepherd ’’ of Hermas and 
the Ist Epistle of Clemens Romanus, which had hitherto been popular 
and had a place in Church reading, were henceforth excluded; ani! 
thirdly, that the appeal to Christian Tradition, and especially to th: 
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Sacred Writings, assumed a fresh and increased importance, while the 
office of what we should call Preaching and Teaching became more 
strictly the prerogative of the Bishop, only to be exercised by his autho- 
rity and personal commission.’’ 

The little work is by no means exhaustive, nor are all the statements 
and conclusions of the author to be accepted without criticism, but at 
the same time it will be of great assistance to anyone who wishes to 
study the important subject of the position of the Prophets in the early 
Church. 

JAMES MacCarrrey. 





The Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas. Part LI. (First Part). 
Third Number. Translated by the Fathers of the English Domi- 
nican Province. IK. & T. Washbourne, Ltd. Paternoster Row, 
London. LBenziger Brothers, New York. Price 6/-. 


At a time when empiricism is a dominant philosophy, when agnosti- 
cism is trying to take the place of faith, it is but suitable that the 
English-speaking world should be made to hear of the metaphysics, the 
theology, and the common sense of St. Thomas of Aquin. Nowhere 
in the literature of the past can a better antidote to the poisonous 
errors of the day be sought than in the theological masterpiece of a 
master mind—the Summa of Theology. All that was best in the 
philosophies of paganism was distilled into the great work that is being 
translated through the generous pains of the Dominican Fathers. 
With the ancient philosophers St. Thomas was acquainted, and he 
sifted their writings, he eliminated their errors, and the quintessence 
of their truthful contributions to knowledge he made his own. The 
genius of Aristotle—the master mind of antiquity—is latent in the 
pregnant sentences of the Summa. Not alone profane knowledge, but 
also sacred tradition is accumulated in his works. To read him is 
to read the Fathers. For to Jerome, the giant of Scriptural erudition, 
to Augustine, the Doctor of grace, to Chrysostom, to Ambrose of 
Milan, and to the two great Gregories, as well as to the other Fathers, 
St. Thomas made himself a debtor. 

All this gigantic erudition is couched in a style equally remarkable. 
The style of St. Thomas is distinguished by a manifold brevity, and 
its qualitits will be recognised in this valuable English translation. 
There is a brevity in his word, in his phrase, in his paragraph, in his 
article. All this goes to show that St. Thomas was a master stylist 
as well as a master thinker. In this respect of simplicity of lan- 
guage, in the choice of the smallest word, he resembles Shakespeare ; 
and by reason of this characteristic St. Thomas is clearer than his 
commentators. The polysyllabic philosophers of the present day may 
here learn a valuable lesson—those who give the impression that ‘‘clear’’ 
and “‘ non-scientific ’’ must be synonymous terms. Indeed it is not 
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the leaders of science, but the camp-followers—not the Great Scholars, 
but the little sciolists—that befog minds with their obscure words, the 
offspring of obscure thoughts. 

The present volume of the Summa deals with laws and grace. ‘lhe 
articles on the ceremonial precepts of the Old Law deserve special 
attention. They will be found to contain an illuminating commentary 
on a large section of the Old Testament. The numberless corporeal 
cleansings, and the tabooing of so many foods may seem pathetic ex- 
amples of useless industry until their literal and mystical signification 
is grasped. The wealth of traditional—Rabbinic and Patristic— 
explanations of them is concentrated in the present volume. ‘The 
advanced student will need to supplement it by the contributions of 
recent exegetes. 

It must not be believed, however, that St. Thomas is too con- 
servative a mind for these progressive days. St. Thomas, indeed, is old 
at present, but in his own days he had a startling, yet ever a safe, 
novelty. His biographer tells us that he introduced new articles, new 
reasons, and new solutions of old doubts. May the spirit, as well as 
the letter, of his work be imitated! He was the wise householder of 
the Faith, who drew forth from the treasure-house of experience and 
revelation new things and old. How this can be done successfully, and 
not disastrously, as in the recent days of modernism, can best be 
learned from the science and the sanctity of St. Thomas. The placing 
of such a model before a wider public will, we hope, be met with en- 
couragement and blessed with results. 


G. PIERSE. 





The Apostolic Fathers. The Epistles of SS. Clement of Rome and 
Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas, The Epistles of St. 
Ignatius and St. Polycarp. With a History of the Christian Church. 
By Edward Burton, D.D. 2 Vols. Edinburgh: John Grant. 


Price 5s. 


That the readers of these documents might be able to understand 
the movements of the period in which they were produced, the editor 
has deemed it well to preface them by Dr. Burton’s History of the 
Christian Church in the First and Second Century. Dr. Burton’s nar- 
rative is both clear and readable, but this is the most that could be said 
in its favour. Like most writers of his school Dr. Burton ignores rather 
than controverts the well-established fact of the supremacy of the 
Roman Church in the early centuries. If at times he finds himself 
unable to escape the force of evidence, he falls back upon the usual 
formula that the Roman Church was great on account of the civil pre- 
cedence of the city of Rome. 

The Introduction to the various documents is from the pen of 
Archbishop Wake. It is a pity, however, that some attempt was not 
made to modernise them by including in them the results of the recent 
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.tudies on the dates, authorship, and value of the writings of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers. The translation, too, for the most part, is given as it was 
done by Dr. Wake. Here and there some important additions have, 
however, been made. Incorporated in the second volume as a kind 
of appendix is the celebrated essay of Dr. Reeves “‘ On the Right Use 
of the Fathers,” in which he undertakes to vindicate the authority of 
those writers against those who would maintain that they are a hin- 
drance rather than a help to the proper understanding of the Scriptures. 
‘‘ The Holy Scripture then,’’ he writes, ‘‘ I take heré for granted to 
he a rule, and the only perfect rule of faith and manners; and the 
perfection of it consists herein, that it contains fully and plainly all 
things necessary to salvation: not that it is so perfectly full in every 
mode of time, and circumstance of worship, as to leave no room for any 
particular laws herein to succeeding governors; nor so perfectly con- 
spicuous, as to require nothing of ingenuity and application on the 
fearner’s side. For it is evident in fact, that the Scriptures are not 
so absolutely perfect, from the forementioned difference between two 
Apostolic bishops about the observation of Easter: it is evident like- 
wise from the original languages of the Bible, which require much pains 
to understand, as well as honestly to apply them; and St. Peter himself 
tells us, that in St. Paul’s epistles, some things are hard to be under- 
stood, which they that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do 
also the other Scriptures, unto their own destruction. And as to 
matters of polity and discipline, which could not be easily misunder- 
stood in the first ages of the Church, they are now confessedly much 
less plain from Scripture, as is too evident from the unhappy divisions 
about them to this day. Nor is it reasonable to expect that the Gospel 
should be full and plain in every particular, not only because such parti- 
culars would swell it to an incredible bulk, but because it is not fitting 
in this state of darkness and trial, that men should have the intuition of 
angels, and see through the whole mystery of godliness at first sight. 
It was designed only for a touchstone, as it were, of honest and curable 
dispositions, and not to break in upon the understandings of wicked men, 
in spite of their wills; accordingly, we find Novatianus interpreting the 
Word of God one way; Photinus another; Sabellius another; Donatus 
another; Arius, Eunomius, Macedonius another; Apollinaris, Priscil- 
lianus another; Jovinianus, Pelagius, Celestius another; and in fine, 
Nestorius another. Not to mention Ludovicus Capellus, and some other 
critics of the new way, who by their infinite emendations (if I may so 
call them) have mended away the very body of the sacred text, and by 
their new-fangled interpretations have expounded away the sense and 
soul of it too into the bargain.’’ The writer of this places himself in 
& very serious difficulty. On the one hand, he rejects the Bible as 
the sole rule of faith, and, on the other, he rejects the authority of 
the Catholic Church as its interpreter. What then is to be the ultimate 
authority? Is it to be the Anglican bishops, some of whom condemn 
as heretical what is regarded by others as in full accord with the 
Teaching of Christ. 


JAMES MacCarrrey. 
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Anti-Christian Socialism. By the Rey. C. L. Drawbridge, M.A. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Paternoster Row, London; 4th Ave. and 30th 
Street, New York. Pp. 80. 


The author of this volume has cbtained his facts about Socialism 
not so much from books as from Hyde Park. He has been accustomed 
to hear and answer the inflammatory discourses of the London parks, 
and he gives us the results of his experience. He does not discuss, 
as do so many others, Socialism as it might be, but Socialism as it is. 
The book is concerned with two broad questions and no more; Is So- 
cialism anti-Christian? and, Is it right in being anti-Christian? 

I feel in thorough sympathy with the author’s affirmative answer to 
the first question. Let no one be duped by social evangelists who te!l 
him that Socialism has nothing to do with his religion. The real 
tendency of the great political movement known as Socialism is pro- 
fessedly anti-Christian, even anti-Theistic. What then of Christian 
Socialism, and of the professing believer who declares himself to be a 
Socialist? The real Socialist spurns him, and cries out—non tali 
auzilio, 

The Socialism that you will meet, not in the ideal world of dreams 
but in real life, is deterministic. Mr. Blatchford, speaking of a crimi- 
nal, says he did what he had to do at the moment. Do the Socialists, 
fighting in the present war, entertain in their hearts the same charit- 
able sentiment concerning the hostilities undertaken by the enemy? 
Actual Socialism, also, is irreconcilable with the Christian concept of 
marriage. They would inaugurate a reign of free love. 

The other great question for the theologian, included in this book— 
Is Socialism right in being anti-Christian?—meets with a negative 
answer. The author is right in maintaining that thorough-going social 
reform, so badly needed, is stupidly thought to have an enemy in Chris- 
tianity. Christianity is the friend of social reform. It has been a more 
radical social reformer than Socialism. Has not Guizot said that 
** democracy crossed over to Europe in a small boat with Paul ’’? The 
socialistic ideals of liberty, equality, and fraternity—were they not 
striven for in the truest sense by Christianity? The Catholic Church 
shattered the shackles of the slave. Equality of all in the sight of God, 
of the proud master and of Philemon, his slave—was not this the 
startling contribution of Christianity to the thought of men? Frater- 
nity of all in the Christian Church—was it not something new to 
pagans to whom we owe that democracy—insulting name, vulgar? 

The author has pointed out that the key to the difficult social situa- 
tion of the present day is the religious one. But does he not leave 
the matter in a rather platitudinous state when he merely tells 4 
sorely troubled society that the solution is the brotherhood of man and 
love of God and humanity? To apply the principle in its working 
details to the concrete and stubborn conditions of the twentieth century 
is the real and fundamental problem to be tackled by the Christiai 
apologist and the zealous Churchman. How will it be made tosolve the 
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iememient question? How will it remedy the conditions of the slums? 
Or the sweat shop? The author might obtain light on these questions 
from a Catholic apologist, Father John A. Ryan, who in his brochure 
entitled a Programme of Social Reform has at least suggested answers 
to these real questions of the hour. He has advocated that the State 
enforce at least a minimum wage, a reasonable minimum of work hours 
for the victims of the sweat shops, a minimum of insurance against 
sickness and old age. Mr. Drawbridge’s contribution to the subject, 
as far as it goes—and much detail should not be expected in a modest 
volume—is a thoroughly sound, stimulating, and useful apology of 
Christianity in the great social question which should interest us all. 


G. PIERsE. 





La Conversion d’ un Catholique Germanophile. Par René Johannet. 
Pp. 190. Prix net 2 fr. Paris: Bibliotheque des ouvrages 
documentaires. 


This work is an open letter of M. Emile Priim, leader of the 
Catholic party in Luxembourg, to Herr Erzberger, the leader of the Ger- 
man Centre Party. It is a protest, the writer states, from non-German 
Catholics against the sayings and doings of the official parliamentary 
leader of the organised Catholics of Germany, lest the attempts “‘ of 
the enemies of the Catholic cause in non-German countries to make 
us Catholics responsible for the attitude taken by the German Centre”’ 
should be allowed to pass unchallenged. The great theme of the book 
seems to be that the modern Centre has abandoned the ideal set 
up for it by its founders ‘‘ who were men who never ceased to fight, 
with indomitable courage and inflexible constancy, for right and justice, 
against the Bismarckian policy of blood and sword.’’ Other points 
of attack are the evil to the nation of Erzberger’s policy, its absolute 
injustice, its Nietzschean tendency. The leader in the Reichstag of 
any political party should not do or say anything which would ulti- 
mately be of injury to his country. And that is what the 
writer contends Herr Erzberger has done by urging in the 
German newspapers the policy that the cruellest manner ol 
making war is also the most humane because it leads to 
a speedy peace. As part of the same he condemns the ‘‘ Hate ’’ policy 
of Germany, for the whole system ultimately injures the Empire: ‘‘ Do 
you not think, then,’’ he writes, “‘ that one day the reconciliation of 
Germany with the British Empire will become an imperial necessity ?”’ 
On the injustice of Germany’s violation of Luxembourg and Belgium 
he quotes the pronouncement of Benedict XV that: ‘‘ It is never 
permitted, for any reason, whatsoever, to violate justice,’’ and, finally, 
he states that the whole tone of the German policy is dominated by 
the ‘ideas and terms of Nietzschean philosophy,’’ and the Centre 
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Party is very culpable, indeed, ‘‘ for having frequently neglected to 
oppose the movement of Freethinking.”’ 

The editor, M. Johannet, adds an account of the charges brought 
against M. Priim especially by Herr Erzberger and of his defence ; and 
finally devotes a concluding chapter of 65 pages to “‘ L’évolution du 
Centre Catholique allemand.”’ 

Joux BLowick. 








The Writings on the Walls. By Conall Cearnach. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son, O’Connell Street. Pp. 96. Price 1/-. 


It is a pleasure to offer words of welcome to another brilliant Irish 
essayist. Broad humour, delicate irony, instructive propagandism in 
the Irish language are interwoven in his pages with a delightful light- 
ness of touch. True to his motto—Nzhil humanum a me alienum puto— 
he discusses themes as varied as Plain Smith, the Oxyrynchus Papyn, 
and Chinese Poetry, and he never lets you forget that these subjects 
are connected and pertinent. His title—Writings on the Walls—is no 
mystical one, but is to be taken quite literally. He shows that the 
scribblings on the ruins of Pompeii have as much human interest, at 
least, as those on the walls of Belfast. 

The average reader will obtain in this volume, with a price in inverse 
ratio to its worth, not merely much pleasure, but a mass of recondite 
and useful information. He will learn of a medieval Irish treatise on 
the exact science of diet, and how few of us knew that there was such 
a science at all! He will hear of an Irish Inferno that preceded Dante 
—the Vision of Merlino. He will be initiated into a theory concerning 
the development of Ogham from Scandinavian runes. 

In dealing with the relation of nationhood and language the author 
deals with that perpetual crux of Irish Irelanders, the continuance of 
America, apparently without the prop of a distinct language. If lan- 
guage is essential to nationhood, you must either say that America is 
not a nation—and the author is rash enough to say it—or you must 
hold the far more reasonable position that America is developing a 
distinct language. Oscar Wilde, with an epigram which like most 
epigrams, contains truth, declared that everything as regards England 
and America is the same except, of course, the language. If anyone is 
inclined to scoff at Oscar Wilde’s dictum, I advise him to read the Base- 
ball or Football Section of an American paper, and he will probably 
need the assistance of a new dictionary. The spontaneous language 
of the average Chicagoan is very different from the King’s English. 

The author, in showing the propriety of an Irishman talking Irish, 
very aptly quotes the statement ef Horace after a temptation to write 
in fashionable Greek—‘*‘ To carry a contribution to overcrowded Greek 
literature is as mad an act as to bring timber to a wood.’’ In view of 
this sage saying we sincerely hope that the author will translate this 
thoughtful volume into Irish after it has served its useful purpose of 
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appeal to that strange compound, an English-speaking Irishman. The 
author has forcibly shown the practical value of Irish for three purposes, 
for the study of philology, as a preparation for the Classics, and as a 
phonetic guide to the study of the living languages on account of its 
peerless variety of sounds. We wish the little we have said about it 
could impress on our readers the value of this singular work. 


G. Perse. 





The Ancient Creeds in Modern Life. A Lecture given to the Cam- 
bridge Local Lectures Summer Meeting, 1914. By H. B. Swete, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. §8.P.C.K. 1914. 


The two Creeds principally referred to in this little volume are the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed. The question that is discussed 
principally concerning them is stated as follows by the learned author : 
‘Ts it right, is it expedient, that the modern Church should still 
require from its members these ancient confessions of faith? Might 
they not with advantage be dropped altcgether, or at least be revised 
and brought into greater conformity with modern ideas and beliefs? ’’ 
Apart from the question of sentiment the author maintains that the 
Apostles’ Creed and, to a lesser extent, the Nicene Creed should be 
retained, because, in the first place, ‘‘ these venerable confessions of 
Christian faith make for union among Christians who are separated 
from one another by the present divisions of Christendom’’ ; because, in 
the second place, “‘ the ancient Creeds may well be in the future one of 
the chief instruments for bringing about the reunion of Christendom ; 
and lastly, because until reunion is effected, “‘ they guard the definite 
faith of the original Gospel, and express it in language which is at 
once precise and sublime.”’ 

“* Why, it may be asked,’’ writes the author (principally in regard 
to the Nicene Creed, for about the Apostles’ Creed there is pretty general 
agreement), “‘ should our age be bound by the decisions of Coun- 
cils held more than fifteen centuries ago? Why force upon the Church 
of the twentieth century the philosophy and terminology of the fourth? 
The objection (he replies) is plausible, but it shows an impatience 
which is one of the defects of an age of rapid movement. It overlooks 
the fact that the Church has a continuous life, the life of the in- 
dwelling Spirit of Christ, and that we cannot cut ourselves loose and 
drift away from the great results of the past without serious loss and 
possible disaster. We are heirs of the past, and our present thought 
und knowledge are the product of all the ages. It is hardly possible 
to speak or think on any religious subject without being influenced, 
both in thought and language, by the former results reached or the 
terms adopted by former generations.’’ 

Against this it might be urged that though we should retain bot!: 
Creeds, stiJl we may interpret them in a manner more consonant wit" 
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modern thought. Dr. Swete will have nothing to do with a com- 
promise that opens the way to such dangerous possibilities. For him 
the Virginal Birth and the Resurrection of Christ still convey the 
same meaning as they did to those who framed the Apostles’ Creed. 
‘* Let me point out,’’ he writes, ‘* that these two articles belong to 
the earliest form of the Creed. . . . There is evidence that in 
asserting the miraculous Conception and Resurrection of our Lord they 
voice the convinced belief of Christians of the second century. Ignatius, 
the martyr Bishop from Syria, who, about 116, ended his life at Rome, 
writes: ‘ Jesus Christ was the Son of Mary . . . was truly born... 
truly raised from the dead’; and again, ‘ Jesus the Christ was con- 
ceived in the womb by Mary . . . of the seed of David, but also 
of the Holy Ghost. .... ’ The Creed, then, faithfully reflects the 
belief of the Early Church when it asserts that our Lord was mira- 
culously born and miraculously raised from the dead.’’ 

Nor will Dr. Swete agree with Dr. Sanday when he maintains that 
the Virginal Birth and the Resurrection are ‘‘ contranatural,’’ and, 
therefore, impossible. ‘‘ No believer,’’ he writes, ‘‘ in the historical 
character of these two events will for a moment admit that they are 
in part or in whole contra naturam, or that any true miracle is such. 
There is, he will say, in this case, a supersession of the normal 
mode of the Divine working, and a consequent suspension of the normal 
mode, but not a contradiction. And he will ask himself whether if 
such a departure from the normal mode can occur (and to deny this 
is to deny the freedom of the Divine Will), there was not an occasion 
for it when the Eternal Word was made man; and again, when, being 
man, He became subject to death. The entrance of a Divine Person 
such as the Church believes our Lord to be, of God’s only Son, into 
permanent union with human nature, and into contact in that nature 
with the visible order of the world, was an absolutely unique event, 
calling for a unique manifestation of the Divine working in Nature. 
The wonder would have been if such a Person had been born after 
the manner of all men: if His Incarnation had been attended by no 
sign of His superhuman origin. And the Resurrection, as a physical 
fact, is entirely in harmony with His supernatural Conception. Grant- 
ing the truth of the Incarnation and the Conception by the Holy Spirit, 
it is unthinkable that the Body so formed, and united from the first 
with the Person of the Logos, could have seen corruption, and lain 
in the tomb until it was mingled with the dust of Palestine. He who 
in order to preserve a mechanical uniformity of Nature believes this, 
believes a wonder greater than that which the Creed confesses when 
it plainly says, ‘ The third day He rose again from the dead.’ ”’ 

We have quoted at length from this little volume, because it is 
refreshing, after the unbridled attacks of Dr. Sanday, to find such 
moderate and conservative views put forward by so distinguished a 
scholar as Dr. Swete. 


JAMES MacCarFFreY. 
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Commentary on the Seven Penitential Psalms. By John Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester. Edited with Preface and Glossary by J. 8. 
Phillimore, M.A. London: B. Herder. Pp. xvi. + 118. 
Price 1/-. 


Yet another admirable little volume in the series called The Catholic 
Library. This time it is not a modern work, but an edition of a most 
interesting series of sermons first published a.p. 1509. The learned 
editor now publishes this work as a protest against the fallacy that ‘‘ the 
whole glory of English literature is Protestant,’’ and especially against 
the wrong done to More and Bishop Fisher by the persistent refusals 
of scholars to edit their works. Our readers need not be afraid of being 
confronted with a series of sermons in Old English; the editor has 
adapted the spelling to the modern style while leaving the diction, and 
adds ‘‘ a running glossary of the obsolete words, which are surprisingly 
few.’’ So few are they, indeed, that very many of the pages are free 
from the glossary and on none, I think, are there more than three 
words explained. 

The opening words of the treatise explain its purpose: “‘ This treatise 
concerning the fruitful sayings of David the King and Prophet in the 
seven Penitential Psalms, divided in Seven Sermons, was made and 
compiled by the Right Reverend Father in God, John Fisher, Doctor 
in Divinity, and Bishop of Rochester, at the exhortation and stirring 
of the most excellent Princess Margaret, Countess of Richmond and 
Derby, and mother to our Sovereign Lord King Henry the VII.” 

The plan of the various sermons is to give first a brief division of the 
Psalm and then a running commentary on it verse by verse, explain- 
ing doctrinal points occasionally but more generally in the nature of 
a moral discourse. Of course, these sermons are not anything like 
a critical exposition of the setting and exegesis of the Psalms—that 
could not be expected from an author who lived four centuries ago— 
but they form “‘ an excellent piece of devotional reading and an ex- 
cellent piece of literature.”’ 

Joux BLowick. 











The Shadow of Peter. By Herbert E. Hall, M.A. With a Preface 
by Cardinal Gasquet. 2 ed. Burns and Oates, Ltd. 1914. 
Price 2s. 


This little book contains ‘‘ an account of the plain reasons which 
impelled the writer to submit to the authority of the Catholic Church, 
and to seek shelter in the calm waters of a secure harbour, from the 
ever varying winds of doctrine and cross-currents of human expedients 
and ecclesiastical politics that, for years, had tossed him about on the 

broken seas of uncertain teaching and contradictory opinions to be 
found outside the haven.’’ The author had been troubled for a 


long time with doubts about the claims of Rome. Curiously enough 
G 
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the book which undermined completely his confidence in the Anglican 
position was Frere’s History of the English Church in the Reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I. ‘* I have never been without uneasiness,’’ 
he writes, ‘* since reading that, for it seemed to me to prove irrefut- 
ably that the Elizabethan separation from Rome, and the Elizabethan 
settlement, were wholly acts of the civil and regal authority, not only 
without, but against, the voice and judgment of the Episcopate. If 
it be objected, as I myself for a long time used to think, that Eliza- 
beth’s action in bringing back the Reformation was only parallel to 
Mary’s action in restoring the Catholic religion, the answer seems to 
me to be that there was a vital difterence between the two. Mary, by 
royal and civil authority, only undid what had, unlawfully, been set 
up by royal and civil authority. In all that concerned religion itself 
Mary acted with, by, and under the Episcopate and the Church. 
Elizabeth, however, by regal and civil authority, undid what the 
Church had done, and restored the uncanonical civil status to religion 
given it by Henry VIII. and Edward VI., and acted not only without, 
but against, the Episcopate and the Church.’ The other causes that 
contributed much to his dissatisfaction with the Anglican theory cf 
Church government were the absence of any strong central authority 
within the English Church, the alarming spread of heretical opinions, 
and ‘* the position of uncertainty in which the Bible is placed.’’ 

The author deals at length with the difficulties which prevented bim 
for a long time from making his submission to Rome. ‘These include 
the authority and infallibility of the Pope, the honour shown to the 
Blessed Virign, the invocation of Saints, and the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. The arguments that may be used to sustain the Catholic 
view on all these matters are explained clearly and concisely, references 
being given to the works in which readers may find the various points 
raised and discussed at greater length. Ina very valuable Appendix 
the author examines the arguments that might be adduced in favour 
of the validity of Anglican Orders, and shows that they are untenable. 
The book is a very useful one, and might be recommended to those 
Anglicans whose minds are turned towards Rome. Priests who may 
be consulted by such people should take a note of The Shadow of 
Peter. 

JaMES MacCarrrey. 











Sevarde Sear na Searh-ordce: a Collection of Romantic Tales. 
League of St. Columba, Maynooth. M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin. 
1915. Pp. viii. + 204. Paper, 2s. 6d. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


We are glad to see that the members of the Columban League are 
continuing to add to the number of their publications. S.0a1be 
Seon na Seath-ordce is the title of their latest volume, which con- 
sists of a collection of seven Romantic tales, edited from the College 
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MSS. by three of the students. The titles of the stories are UDpuigean 
Deas na h-Alrhame ; Torurgescc Savdbe, Insine Cogan O15; accra 
lollainn oicrotaig, mac Rios na h-Cospdine; Oruigean Céise 
Cornainn; Oitreac Sunn an Perce; Ceisnecth imsine Sut; and 
Gaccra Léitin. 

In the words of the preface, ‘‘ the intrinsic value of the Irish 
tomantic Tales is too well known to call for any apology in publishing 
yet another volume of them. . . . At this critical period in the 
Irish Revival, when dialect is pitted against dialect, and writer against 
writer, we are fortunate in being able to fall back on a language which 
no dialect or writer can lay full claim to, yet one which is equally intel- 
ligible to all; what we might call the Common Multiple of the spoken 
dialects of the present day.’’ Our writers of the future, if they wish 
to maintain the real tradition of Irish prose style, must draw largely 
from such material as is contained in these tales. The timorous need 
not be afraid that they will imbibe ‘ Anglicisms ’ from such sources as 
these, for as the preface says, many of the stories have been handed 
down by oral tradition for well nigh ten centuries, and although they 
have undergone various minor transformations, yet they 
have preserved the purity and simplicity of style which were the char- 
acteristics of the earlier literature. 

The editors have added a series of notes, which are mainly philolo- 
gical; a very full vocabulary; and Indexes of personal and place names. 
Unfortunately, without particularly looking out for them, we noticed a 
great many misprints. We hope that they will be set right in the 
next edition. 

The volume has been very well printed and tastefully bound by 
Messrs. Dollard. We hope that every student of Irish will provide 
himself with a copy. 








Rotes. 


Though the Editors of the Irish THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY were 
delighted at the honour conferred upon their colleague, yet they could 
hardly repress a certain feeling of regret when they learned that Dr. 
MacRory had been appointed to the vacant See of Down and Connor. 
From the very moment when the plan of establishing this Review 
was mooted, Dr. MacRory threw himself heart and soul into the work; 
and, since its inception, no number has appeared without some scholarly 
contributions from his pen either in the shape of a formal article or 
of notes and comments on Scriptural topics and literature. For many 
years he has acted as our editor-in-chief, and no one but ourselves can 
understand how much we are indebted to him for his prudent guidance, 
assistance, and advice. Though the heavy duties of his office as Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Scripture and as Vice-President of the College claimed 
much of his time and attention, and, though in his spare moments he 
was busily engaged on those learned works—The Gospel of St. John 
and The Commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians— 
which have made his name familiar to students and priests throughout 
the English-speaking world, he always found time to attend to the 
most trivial details that might help to make for the success of this 
Review. Indeed we may safely say that much of its popularity is 
due to his active direction and co-operation. By his appointment as 
Bishop of Down and Connor his connection with the QuaRTERLY has 
been severed, but we are confident that in the future cur readers will 
find in its pages many learned articles from his pen. We wish him 
every success in the administration of the very important diocese to 
which God has been pleased to call him. 

> + 

At the present time when Bulgaria plays such an important part in 
the Balkan negotiations a word about its history and religious con- 
dition may not be out of place. In the seventh century the Bulgars, 
who belonged to the same stock as the Finns, moved westward from 
their home on the Volga and forced their Way into the old Roman 
provinces of Thrace and Moesia, where they set up an independent king- 
dom about the year 680. They intermingled freely with the earlier 
Slav conquerors of this district, many of whom had been converted 
long before, and entered into relations, sometimes hostile and some- 
times friendly, with the Eastern Empire, the capital of which was 
Constantinople. In the ninth century the rulers of the newly-founded 
kingdom were anxious that Christianity should be preached within their 
territories. At one time they negotiated with Rome, at another with 
the Patriarch of Constantinople. Indeed it may be said that the ques- 
tion whether Bulgaria should belong to the patriarchate of Rome or tothe 
patriarchate of Constantinople was one that played the greatest part 
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in fanning the already existing divisions, and in bringing about a com- 
plete rupture of friendly relations between the West and the East. In 
the tenth century Bulgaria reached the extreme limits of its greatness. 
After that it began to decline, and ultimately it was united to the East- 
ern Empire. The Church in Bulgaria fell completely under the sway of 
the Patriarch at Constantinople. The patriarchate of Bulgaria was 


abolished, and the bishops were selected only from among the ranks 
ot the Greek clergy. 


More than once the a ae ce to shake off the yoke 
imposed on them from Constantinople, but it was only during the last 
quarter of the twelfth century that their efforts were crowned with 
success. The presence of the Crusaders in the East led to the open- 
ing up of negotiations once more with Rome. King Ivanitza entered 
into correspondence with the great Pope, Innocent III. He promised 
for himself and his people to recognise the spiritual supremacy of the 
Holy See, and finally in the year 1204 he was solemnly crowncd 
by Cardinal Leo as the representative of the Pope. At the same time 
a new Patriarch was installed, and it seemed for a while as if the union 
with Rome was destined to last. But such a happy eventuality was 
not to be. The Crusaders, allowing themselves to be diverted from 
their main purpose, interfered in the disputes of the reigning family at 
Constantinople, and, as a last desperate remedy, overthrew the Kastern 
Empire in order to set up the Latin Principality of Constantinople. 
The Greeks resented bitterly such an invasion of their rights. 
They spared no pains to stir up trouble for the new kingdom, and 
encouraged the Bulgarians to maintain their rights. Soon the Bul- 
garians and the Latins were mortal enemies. The former allied them- 
selves with the Greeks against those whom they regarded as the op- 
pressors of both, and the ruler of Bulgaria withdrew from his spiritual 
allegiance to Rome. In 1235 King Ivan Asén II submitted to the 
Greek Church, on condition, however, that the Patriarch of Bulgaria 
should be regarded as the autonomous ruler of the Bulgarian Church; 
and in the following year Gregory IX launched a sentence of excom- 
munication against the King. Since that date Bulgaria has remained 
in schism. 

> > + 

Soon, however, new dangers threatened both Church and State in 
Bulgaria. The Turks continued to press forward in their conquest of 
Eastern Europe. On the fatal field of Kossova (1389) the forces of 
Amurath I stood victorious. The last King of Bulgaria was taken 
prisoner and deposed, and his kingdom fell under the sway of the 
Turks. The independent patriarchate was, practically speaking, sup- 
pressed. Bulgaria was placed under the Patriarch of Constantinople ; 
none but Greek bishops were appointed; the Greek language was in- 
sisted upon in the churches and the schools, and every attempt was 
made to induce the Bulgarians to forget the fact that they were once an 
independent nation. But, as might be expected, such attempts were 
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destined to failure. The Bulgarians hated the Turks, as they hated the 
Greek bishops and clergy who were placed over them by Constantinople. 
They longed for the day when they might be in a position to overthrow 
both the one and the other, but centuries were to pass before their 
wishes were to be fulfilled. It was only after the great awakening of 
the principle of nationality in the nineteenth century that their delivery 
from the yoke of the Turk in secular matters and from the no less odious 
yoke of the Greek in religion was to be accomplished. In truth it was 
the religious grievances that brought about the final crisis. In 1860 
a number of the leading Bulgarian nobility presented a petition to the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, demanding the re-establishment of their 
autonomous church, the appointment of a new Patriarch who should 
be independent of Constantinople, the right to select their own bishops, 
and the abolition of the principle that no Bulgarian could be appointed 
a bishop so long as a Greek could be found to fill this office. With these 
demands the Patriarch of Constantinople refused to comply, and almost 
immediately the Bulgarians determined to take into their own hands 
the redress of their grievances. The Greek bishops were expelled 
forcibly from their Sees, and as the Turks took steps to oppose this 
movement, the Bulgarians rose in arms to overthrow the power of the 
Sultan. The Sultan hesitated for a time as to what measures he 
should take, but, at last, he determined to make terms with the in- 
surgents. An independent Patriarchate was to be set up in Bulgaria, 
and the Bulgarians were to be allowed freedom in the choice of their 
own bishops. A great national assembly composed of clergy and some 
leading laymen was held in 1872, and a Bulgarian Patriarch was elected. 
The Patriarch of Constantinople even still refused to yield. He sum- 
moned a council of the bishops under his control, and in that assembly he 
promulgated solemnly a sentence of excommunication against the whole 
Bulgarian Church. From this it follows that Bulgaria enjoys a rare 
distinction. It has been excommunicated both by Rome and by 
Constantinople. 


. + 

The recognition of the political , a oe of Bulgaria was soon 
to follow. The conscience of Europe was touched by the reports of the 
Turkish atrocities. Gladstone espoused the cause of the unfortunate 
Bulgarians, and by his voice and pen made England familiar with the 
story of their misrule. ‘‘ An old servant of the crown and state,’’ he 
writes in his famous pamphlet (The Bulgarian Horrors and the Ques- 
tion of the East), “ I entreat my countrymen, upon whom perhaps far 
more than any other people in Europe it depends, to require and to 
insist that our government which has been working in one 
direction shall work in the other, and shall apply all its 
vigour to concur with the other states of Europe in ob- 
taining the extinction of the Turkish executive power in Bulgaria. 
Let the Turks now carry away their abuses in the only possible manner, 
namely, by carrying off themselves. Their Zaptiehs and their Mudirs, 
their Bimbashis and their Yuzbashis, their Kamiakams and _ their 
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Pashas, one and all, bag and baggage, shall, I hope, clear out from 
the province they have desolated and profaned.’’ An independent 
kingdom of Bulgaria was proclaimed, but in the Berlin Congress Rou- 
melia was separated from Bulgaria. In the following year (1879) an 
assembly of the leading Bulgarians was held; a new constitution was 
formulated, and Prince Alexander of Battenberg was chosen as the 
first ruler of the new kingdom. Roumelia was, however, discontented 
with the decision of the Berlin Congress. It desired union with Bul- 
garia; and, in spite of the resistance of both Russia and the Sultan, 
this union was accomplished in 1886. As a result of the quarrel with 
Russia Alexander of Battenberg felt himself more or less obliged to 
abdicate the throne. The chief minister, Stambuloff, assisted by a 
council took charge of the affairs of the country, until another king could 
be appointed. 
+ + + 

When the assembly met in 1887 the choice of the deputies fell upon 
Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, the youngest son of Prince Augustus of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha and of the Princess Clementine of Bourbon- 
Orleans, daughter of King Louis Philippe. The young King, who was 
then only twenty-six was faced with serious difficulties. He was a 
Catholic and, as such, it might be expected that he would favour a 
union with Rome, and, as a step in that direction, friendship with 
Austria. Russia feared such an eventuality, because she recognised 
that Stambuloff, the prime minister, was friendly towards Austria, and 
that Stambuloff directed the policy of the nation. Never since the 
thirteenth century did the prospect of a reunion with Rome look more 
hopeful than it did at this period. Russia refused to recognise the new 
ruler, and followed the developments in Bulgaria with a critical eye. 
In 1893 Ferdinand took as his wife Maria Louisa, the eldest daughter 
of Duke Robert of Parma, and as she, like her husband, was a devout 
Catholic, it was hoped that a succession of Catholic rulers might be 
expected. The pro-Russian party in the kingdom, alarmed by the 
course of events, renewed their efforts; secret agents were employed 
to stir up agitation against Austrian influence in government circles; 
the ery of an independent Church for Bulgaria was put forward with 
renewed vehemence; and in the end Stambuloff, who was looked upon 
as the arch-enemy by the Russians, was assassinated (1895). 

+> 

With the removal of the prime minister Austrian and pro-Roman in- 
fluence disappeared. The whole policy of the country was changed. 
The pro-Russian party practically stampeded the nation. Ferdinand, 
who had acquiesced in the designs of Stambuloff, felt constrained to 
follow the popular wishes, and to make overtures for a closer union 
with the Czar. But before the Russians condescended to receive his 
advances their agents spurred on the people of Bulgaria to demand 
that the King should allow his son, Prince Boris (born 1894) to be 
baptised in the Greek Orthodox Church, and to be reared in the faith 
of the national Church of Bulgaria. Any man of honour, not to speat 
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of religious conviction, would have spurned such a request, and would 
have promptly resigned a crown which he could not hold except under 
such shameful conditions. But Ferdinand refused to see things in 
this light. At the opening of the Sobranjé in November, 1895, after 
having protested his own loyalty to the Catholic Church he addressed 
the assembly in the following terms (we quote in French from 
T’Serclaes, Leon XIII. iii., 186): ‘‘J’ai la ferme résolution, le jour 
méme ot la divine Providence me fit la grace de m’accorder un 
héritier, de l’élever dans les. mémes sentiments. Le sacrifice que vous 
me demandez de faire sur l’autel de la patrie en exprimant le voeu 
que cet acte soit accompli maintenant, est pour moi aussi immense 
que douloureux. Elevé dans les dogmes, les principes et les obser- 
vances de ma religion, lié par des convictions indéracinables qui 
s’identifient avec mon existence, croyant fermement dans les invin- 
cibles vérités de la foi que m’ont léguée mes ancétres, Je vois se poser 
devant moi une question de conscience que déchaine en mon ame un 
terrible combat. J’espére que tout Bulgare sincére, que tout bon 
chrétien comprendra cette lutte, et en appréciera la pesante gravité. 
‘ Je déclare, par votre voie, au peuple bulgare tout entier 
que je prends en considération la proposition de la représentation 
nationale, et que je la mettrai 4 exécution aussitét que j’aurai réussi a 
aplanir les difficultés extraordinaires qui se dressent devant moi. J'ai 
la conviction que dans peu de temps, avec la bénédiction de Dieu, Je 
serai en ¢tat de donner & cette question la solution qu’ exigent les 
intéréts et les désirs de mon peuple bien aimé.’’ 
+ + 

Hardly had Ferdinand concluded his extraordinary discourse in the 
Sobranjé than he hastened to telegraph to his agent at Vienna to 
interview Mgr. Agliardi, the papal nuncio, lest the latter should issue 
at once a public protest. He was to explain to the nuncio that the 
King was about to begin negotiations directly with Rome. Letters 
were forwarded to Cardinal Rampolla, but, as might be expected the 
Holy See refused to grant its approval to such an irreligious design. 
Ferdinand was not, however, satisfied with such a refusal. He was 
determined to obtain some kind of dispensation that might help to 
stifle his conscience, and, for that purpose, he set out for Rome (Jan., 
1896). He succeeded in obtaining an audience with the Holy Father. 
What passed during this interview between the Pope and the King has 
never fully transpired, but that Leo XIII did not spare his denuncia- 
tions of the King’s dishonourable and unfatherly conduct is evident 
from the complaints of Ferdinand of the harsh treatment he received 
at the papal court. He returned from Rome without having changed 
his views, and in February, 1896, the young prince was baptised 
solemnly according to the orthodox rite. All the Catholic members 
of the diplomatic corps showed their disapproval by absenting them- 
selves from the ceremony with the single exception of the ambassador 
of France. Even then the thought of the part that Bulgaria might 
play in a struggle between Russia and the central powers seemed not 
to have been absent from the mind of the French representative. 
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Ferdinand publicly complained that he had not found a true appre- 
ciation of Bulgarian affairs in places in which he had a right to expect 
it. The reference was clearly to Rome. In March, 1896, Leo XIII 
replied to him in a public consistory in the following terms (we quote 
again from T’Serclaes): ‘‘ Malheureusement, en ces jours, est venu 
nous affliger l’acte hélas! trop déplorable, d’un homme qui, oubliant 
la parole de l’Evangile; Quam dabit homo commutationem pro anima 
sua, a sacrifié misérablement non seulement sa propre 4me mais celle 
de son fils innocent, en préférant des raisons de politique humaine 4 la 
dignité de sa conscience chrétienne, et aux droits sacrés de Dieu. 
Ah, que le Pére Céleste, Nous l’en supplions humblement, illumine 
les errants et les raméne au salut, et qu’ il ne permette pas que ce 
triste exemple trouble ou entrave, en quelque facon que ce soit, l’ceuvre 
sainte, poursuivie par Nous, de la pacifique dilatation de son régne sur 
la terre.’’ Shortly afterwards the Propaganda instructed the vicar- 
apostolic of Bulgaria to announce to the unfortunate King that he had 
fallen under the censures of the Church, and that he could not be 
admitted to the Sacraments till he had repented and had done penance 
for such a grave scandal. The Queen did not long survive an in- 
cident which had filled her heart with the greatest sorrow. She was 
powerless to prevent her husband from carrying out his designs, but 
had she lived the chances are that the scheme would not have met with 
much success. As it was the pro-Roman feeling was completely 
suppressed. All the old grievances against the Pope were raked up 
once again, and the hope of the return of Bulgaria to the true Church 
was rendered more remote even than it had been before. 

> > > 

Since that time the tendency in Bulgarian circles was generally 
in favour of Russia rather than of Austria. This was true at least till 
the period of the last Balkan war. Bulgaria had at that time a distinct 
grievance against Servia and Roumania, and also a grievance against 
Russia for supporting these two powers . Servia had of late years be- 
come the favourite of the Czar, and the Russian policy tended towards 
the idea of a greater Servia at the expense of Bulgaria. The Bul- 
garians, annoyed at the treatment they received from their former 
allies and from Russia, drifted more and more towards an understanding 
with Austria and Germany. It may not have been entirely accidental 
that Ferdinand has lately expressed his sorrow for the scandal that 
he gave, and his desire for his admission to the sacraments of the 
Church. His religion and his politics seem to be closely allied. What 
the policy of his son, Prince Boris, who has now attained his majority 
is, we cannot say for certain, though rumours have been afloat more 
than once that he was far from satisfied when he heard the history of 
his baptism, and of fhe anguish of mind which his mother endured at 
such a cruel separation from her child. The issue of the present war 
may have, therefore, great possibilities for the future of religion in 
Bulgaria. It is once again a struggle between Russia and Austria. 
Which side Bulgaria may espouse few men could foretell with certainty 
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at the present moment. But of one thing we can be convinced, and 
that is that the crafty and unprincipled old King will take care to drive 
a hard bargain. 

> + + 


In Bulgaria at the present time there are what is known as Latin 
Catholics (that is, those who adopt the Latin Rite) and Uniats (those 
who follow the old national Rite). The Latin Catholics are governed 
by the Bishop of Nicopolis who lives at Rutschuk, and a Vicar-Apostolic 
who resides at Philippopolis. The total number of this body would 
hardly exceed 30,000. But they are well organised with a good supply 
of regular and secular clergy, convents, hospitals, seminaries, colleges, 
and parochial schools. During the struggle maintained in the nineteenth 
century against the Greek Patriarch of Constantinople a number of 
the leading Bulgarians met together in 1860 and addressed a petition to 
Rome that they might be received into the Church, on condition, how- 
ever, that their own peculiar liturgy should be recognised, and that 
none but a Bulgarian should be appointed as their bishop. Pius IX 
gladly accepted these conditions, and consecrated one of the Bul- 
garian priests as the first bishop, or rather as the first vicar-apostolic 
for the Uniat Bulgarians. Russia at once interposed to prevent the 
return of the Bulgarians to Rome, while Austria for political reasons 
lent no support. At the time Liberalism was in full swing in Austria, 
and Austrian statesmen were more inclined to lessen than to increase 
the authority of the Holy See. As a result the hopes of a national re- 
union were doomed to disappointment. Even the new bishop himself 
fell away and fled to Russian territory, while the great body of the 
people who had petitioned to be allowed to join the Catholic Church 
changed their views as soon as an independent Bulgarian Patriarchate 
was recognised. The total number of Uniats would hardly exceed 
15,000, and these are resident for the most part in Thrace and Mace- 
donia. In fact at present many of them are under Servian rule. They 
are governed by two vicars-apostolic appointed by Rome. 

+ 

A very interesting pamphlet from the pen of the Rev. Laurence 
Murray, St. Paul, Minnesota, has been issued by the firm of Tempest, 
Dundalk. It is entitled History and Folklore of the Parishes of Carling- 
ford and Omeath. The account of these parishes is very exhaustive 
and very accurate. It begins with the early inhabitants of the Omeath 
district, one of the twelve tribes of the Clan Colla, and deals with the 
ancient monasteries, the Danish settlement in Omeath, and the in- 
teresting developments that took place in Omeath and Carlingford after 
the Normans had succeeded in establishing themselves in that part of 
the country. ‘‘ During the eighteenth century,’’ the author remarks, 
“ the spiritual needs of the district were supplied by the Dominicans in 
Carlingford. O’Heyne gives us a few of their names—Father Chris- 
topher Batt, Prior of Carlingford and Drogheda; Father Dominic 
MacGuinness, afterwards Procurator of the Dominican Province at 
Paris; and Father James Bath. In a letter from Walter Brabazon, 
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Sheriff of Louth, written in 1761, we are told that they then resided 
in Kilcurley, but from the Provincial’s record in 1767 we know that 
four friars attended to the people of Carlingford, Omeath, and Cooley, 
one of whom, Father Dominic MacThomas, is marked as P.P. of 
these parishes.’’ A very full account is also given of the Modern Irish 
Poets of this district, which, it should be remarked, continues to be 
an Irish-speaking district till the present day. The identification of 
the place-names has been done by Peter O’Dowd, who has also contri- 
buted the music for many of the Irish poems which are printed in the 
pamphlet. 


Through the kindness of Father O'Drecoll, Sydney, we have re- 
ceived a copy of a little volume issued to commemorate the establish- 
ment of the Church of Nagaski (Japan). It gives a full account of 
the eftorts of the Christian missionaries to convert the Japanese 
people, of the miraculous success of St. Francis Xavier and his com- 
panions, of the dreadful persecutions that broke out in later years, and 
of the almost complete extinction of Christianity. Towards the middle 
of the nineteenth century, however, French missionaries again landed 
on the shores of Japan, and the account which they gave of what they 
found there may not be without interest for our readers. ‘* The 
chaplain to Admiral Pontcakine,’’ writes Father Gerard, Superior of 
the Mission, ‘‘ was one day taking a walk in the district of Shimoda. 
As he wore a cross in a conspicuous manner on his breast, a farmer 
accosted him and showing him another cross which he was carrying 
himself but hidden under his clothes, said that he belonged to the 
small number of those who in spite of persecutions had kept the 
Christian traditions in Japan; that these faithful keep the souvenir 
of Jesus and Mary, and preserve the cross as the symbol of a belief 
that is dearer to them than life.’’ Later on, a month after Father 
Gerard had solemnly opened the new church at Nagaski (1865), a very 
noteworthy scene took place. ‘‘ On Friday, the 17th of March, a group 
of some twelve or fifteen women and children were standing in front 
of the Church of the Martyrs. Their behaviour denoted more than 
mere curiosity. Father Petitjean relates that he was certainly inspired 
by his Guardian Angel to go and see them. The door of the church had 
been shut He opened it. Then followed by his visitors and invoking 
upon them God’s blessing, he proceeded towards the sanctuary. When 
he arrived before the Tabernacle, he knelt down and adored Our Lord 
Jesus Christ in the Holy Eucharist. But he had scarcely been praying 
the time of an Our Father, when three women, aged about 50 or 60 
years, came and knelt near him; and then one of them placing her 
hand on her heart, said to him in a whisper, as if fearing the walls 
might betray her words: ‘ The heart of all those here present is the 
same as yours.’ ‘ Indeed,’ answered the priest, ‘but where do you 
come from?’ ‘ We are all from Urakami. At Urakami nearly all 
have the same heart as we have.’ And the woman began at once to 
ask, ‘ Where is the statue of the Blessed Virgin?’ Father Petitjean, 
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on hearing this blessed name, doubts no more that he is in the presence 
of the ancient Japanese Christians. Now surrounded by these who 
were unknown to him yesterday, and pressed with questions as by 
children who have found their father, he leads them to the altar of the 
Blessed Virgin. They follow him; kneel with him and try to pray but 
their joy is too great. ° Yes, it is indeed Santa Maria,’ they exclaim 
before the statue of Our Lady; ‘ Do you see in her arms On Ko Jesus 
Sama her divine Son?’ They speak of the beautiful feast of Christ- 
mas: ‘ We celebrate the feast of Our Lord on the 25th of the frosty 
month,’ said one of the women present. ‘ We have been told that it 
was on that day, towards midnight, that He was born in a poor stable. 
At present we are in a time of sorrow. Have you also these solemni- 
ties?’ ’’ [The reference here is evidently to the Lent. ] 
+ +> 

But the Japanese, though satisfied about the Blessed Virgin, seem 
still to have had some doubts. The chieftains of Shittsu asked, among 
other things, ‘‘ ‘ Has your country the same heart as that of Rome; is it 
the great Father in Rome who sends you?’ When it was explained 
to them through the catechist that the missionaries were acting under 
the orders of the Pope, they had still one other question to ask. ‘ Have 
you no children?’ the interpreter asked the priests. ‘ You and all 
your brethren,’ answered the priests, ‘ Christians and pagans, are our 
children. As fur as children are concerned, we cannot have any 
others. The priest, like your former fathers, must live in continence.’ 
When they heard this, they bent their foreheads to the ground, ex- 
claiming: ‘ They are virgins, thanks be to God. Bergen de gozaru, 
o arigato,’’’ ‘* This small incident,’’ writes the author of the pamphlet, 
** vividly shows, with what care the first missionaries had stamped on 
the hearts of their faithful, the three points of Catholic doctrine that 
were directly opposed to the new errors which the Dutch and the 
English Protestants were to propagate; the devotion to the Virgin, 
the primacy of the Holy See, and the priest’s celibacy. These were 
the signs which enabled the Japanese Christians to recognise the true 
descendants of their ancient Fathers.”’ 

+ > + 

We have received from Messrs. Gill and Son, Ltd., a specimen copy 
of their English Junior Grade (as prescribed by the Intermediate Com- 
missioners for the year 1916). It is one of the new series of Inter- 
mediate Text-Books which this well-known firm are undertaking to 
publish. The volume before us is brought out in beautiful style. The 
print and paper are good; the annotations are done in a very careful 
and scholarly way; and it can be said furthermore that in the notes 
nothing can be found which could prove offensive to any Catholic 
child. We wish the same praise could be given to all text-books 
issued for use in Intermediate schools and colleges. It is to be 
hoped that Messrs. Gill will continue to publish many such volumes, 
and that a ready sale for them may be found in those schools which 
still seem prejudiced against any work produced in Ireland. 
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The old story that one of the Councils had denied that woman is en- 
dowed with a human soul has been revived once more by a writer in 
the North American Review. This learned investigator has been some- 
what more bold than most of his predecessors. He undertakes to 
name the Council in which this important teaching was formulated, 
and for want of anything better he fixes upon the Council of Macon 
held in the year 585. Needless to say there is not the slightest ground 
for such a statement. As has been pointed out by Father Thurston in 
the Month (Jan., 1911) the only possible justification for such a state- 
ment is the fact that some people doubted whether the term homo 
could be rightly applied to a woman. The question at issue was. 
entirely one of grammar, and had nothing to do with the human soul. 
It ought to be sufficiently evident that a Church which honoured the 
Blessed Virgin and the female saints, as the Catholic Church honoured 
them, could hardly commit itself to the teaching that women were 
devoid of human souls. The true origin of the story is to be found 
in a passage taken from the Historia Francorum of St. Gregory of 
Tours. ‘* In this Council, there was one of the bishops who declared 
that a woman could not be called homo. But when the other bishops 
reasoned with him, he held his peace, for they showed him that the 
sacred text of the Old Testament laid down that in the beginning when 
God created man it was said, ‘Male and female He created them, 
and He called their name Adam,’ which means man of the earth, thus 
applying the same term to man and woman alike, for he designated 
each of them equally Homo. And also the Lord Jesus Christ is called 
the Son of Man (Hominis) precisely because He is the Son of the 
Blessed Virgin, in other words, the son of a woman (mulieris). To 
whom when He was on the point of turning water into wine He said, 
‘What is that to me and to thee, woman (mulicr)’ and so on. And 
with many other testimonies also this dispute was clearly settled.”’ 

> +> 

“* Is the world coming to an end,”’ asks a writer in America (Aug. 28). 
“* The smoke of Vesuvius, foreboding a new eruption, revived the ques- 
tion that rose promptly in people’s minds at the outbreak of the 
present great war. Many heard the question at first only in the 
silence of their own minds, but as nation after nation entered the 
vast conflict that inner voice, shut up in its solitary chamber, became 
more insistent and even panicky, and man with man communicated 
his fear, in seeking to assuage it. Some good people, it is true, may 
have rejoiced to see the answer to their question developing in the 
signs of the world around about them, but most people, loving the 
world, watched the development, if they watched at all, only with 
dismay. They remembered that in those last days the order of 
nature was to be changed, and they recognized in these rumblings of 
war and of the earth the thunder that was to precede, not follow, the 
lightning flash of the general conflagration. 

+ > 
“* But despite the world war, and the quakings of nature, and the 
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infidelity of the day, this too, too solid earth in all probability is not 
going to melt yet. It is now almost 1900 years since that question 
of the near end of the world first arose, and the consequent fear was 
first started in the minds of many of the first Christians with Christ’s 
predictions still ringing fresh in their ears. ‘“‘ The dead who are in 
Christ,’’ said St. Paul, ‘‘ shall rise first. Then we who are alive, who 
are left, shall be taken up together with them in the clouds to meet 
Christ, into the air, and so we shall be always with the Lord.’’ St. 
Paul never meant to say that the coming of Christ at the end of the 
world was so near that he and his hearers were going to be alive at 
the time, but many of his hearers misunderstood him in that sense. 
Again in the fifth century when Rome, the head of the Western Em- 
pire, was struck to the ground by the barbarians, contemporaries of the 
event saw in it the beginning of the end. A world without Rome for 
mistress was beyond their imagination. The Reformers of the six- 
teenth century knew the Pope for Anti-Christ and the contemplated 
fall of the Papacy for the dawn of the millenium; it is only a hundred 
years ago since William Miller and his Adventist brethren saw the 
same visionary gleam, and Mormons and other religious sects are 
waiting for it now. Indeed, the latest book on the subject has fixed 
the time of the end definitely for this year of grace 1915. 


** But the wheel still wile on the oe and the pitcher still goes 
to the well. There is to be some consolation along with all the desola- 
tion that is to come at the end of time, conversions as well as 
apostasy, and Christ coming in victory over Anti-Christ. There are 
myriads of Jews and Gentiles to be converted before the visible King- 
dom of Christ, in any sense, shall come into this world. Above all 
the interpretations of the signs of the end of the world, there is, how- 
ever, one thing certain: that it will come unexpectedly, like death 
itself. But just now the accidents of daily life are more likely to bring 
us death, than “‘ the voice of the archangel’’ or ‘‘ the trumpet 
of God’’ to call us to Judgment. What is of supreme importance is 
that the end, in either case, find us among those ‘* who are in Christ.’’ 

+ + > 

On account of the terrible struggle that is being waged in Europe 
the state of anarchy reigning in Mexico is almost entirely unnoticed, 
except by those who were unfortunate enough to have invested their 
money in Mexican securities. The trouble is that no Mexican ap- 
parently can be found who can restore order in the country, and in the 
meantime the unfortunate people are being terrorised by five or six 
bandit leaders. The Church is undergoing a fearful persecution. 
Bishops and priests have been thrown into prison and held until a 
suitable ransom could be paid, the schools have been destroyed, and 
many of the convents have been disbanded. It is interesting to hear 
the views expressed by Cardinal Gibbons on the situation, and on the 
ways and means of establishing some form of government once more 
in Mexico. ‘* I am convinced,”’ he says, ‘‘ that neither expostulation, 
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entreaty, or advice, will ever have an effect on those who are now 
assuming the leadership in Mexico, and I fear that the sword ig the 
only argument that can have any weight, and I believe that sooner or 
later some form of intervention must be pursued by our country. The 
greatest difficulty will be for our President to find a Mexican who can 
be placed at the head of affairs, unselfish and patriotic ; and for a time, 
at least, it will be necessary for an American with plenary powers to 
deal with the situation. I have talked with the Archbishop of Mexico 
in New Orleans, and I have talked with other Mexican bishops in 
Chicago. They believe they can yet settle their troubles among them- 
selves. As I have stated, the whole trouble seems to be in finding the 
right man to place at the head of the government. Felix Diaz 1 
regarded as a strong man. Madero was assassinated before he had 
a chance to prove what he could do. Huerta I thought was getting 
along all right and he wants to go back, but the trouble with him is that 
he was mixed up in the Madero assassination. The good capable men 
have left the country. Villa will not do, and Carranza, by the way he 
is acting, is showing that he will not do. Minister La Barra I regard 
as a cultivated, capable, honest man. He might have handled the 
situation.’’ 
+ + + 

La Basilique dévastée, Par Vindex, gives in seven chapters an 
account of the destruction of Rheims Cathedral, the extent of the 
damage done to the building, and the results of a commission of enquiry 
appointed by the Ministre de |’Instruction. The German explanation 
that it had been made a post of observation with disastrous results 
for their infantry is met by an official denial of General Joffre. The 
sixth chapter gives the text of notes of sympathy received from various 
sources religious, municipal, from learned bodies and from foreigners. 
In the same series Pages actuelles is a little work of 74 ages by 
l’Abbé Eugéne Griselle, entitled Le Martyre du Clergé francais. It 
gives an account of the priests who have been put to death by the 
Germans in France, giving sometimes rather copiously, sometimes not 
so fully, the cireumstances of the various executions. 


Le Supplice de Lou = wii al 206 . deals with the punish- 
ment of the city of Louvain. It gives the evidence for the German 
atrocities, the replies of the Germans to these charges and some German 
denials. Here and there are some photographs of portions of the city before 
and after the burning. Three appendices are added—Une interview de M. 
Fiiglister sur les massacres de Louvain; L’enquéte anglaise; un livre 
blane allemand. Another anti-German booklet is entitled Le Danger 
pour l’Eglise est en Allemagne. It is a reply from the French view- 
point to the German claim that ‘‘ France is a country peopled with 
pagans and unbelievers. It is a state which is officially atheistic and 
irreligious,’’ while Austria is ‘‘ the most Catholic state on the globe ’’ 
and Germany—‘“ it is profoundly religious . . . .And William II, that 
excellent Catholic, is quite ready to play, in the Germanised universe, 
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the réle of Charlemagne.’’ The reply of this book is “ German im- 
piety, Latin and French faith.’’ In a long closely printed volume of 
352 pages, M. Louis Colin gives an account of the doings of ‘‘ Les 
Barbares & la Trouvée des Vosges.’’ The author gives the results of 
the German invasion in the various districts, basing his statements on 
various sources such as a youth of 15, Lucien Gaillard, a friend from 
the country, M. l’Abbé Adam, curé of Wissembach, and so on. Photo- 
graphs and reconstructed scenes are interspersed through the pages. 
>? + F 

We have received from Messrs. Gill and Son a copy of the second 
edition of a Commentary on the Psalms, by the Rev. P. V. Higgins, 
B.D. The fact that a second edition of this scholarly work was called 
for so quickly affords the most convincing proof that Father Higgins 
had succeeded in catering admirably for the wants of the public. A 
commentary on the Psalms must always possess a decided attraction for 
a priest, but in recent times owing to the change in the Divine Office 
a commentary of some kind is practically indispensable. Nor is it 
likely that a work on the Psalms written in Latin or French can ever 
become very popular in these countries. Father Higgins’ Commentary 
is one of the few works in English on this important subject. It is 
simple, and brief, and not overloaded with notes. The price is 6s. 
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THE CASTELLANE-GOULD MARRIAGE CASE. 
CONDITION CONTRARY TO THE SUBSTANCE OF MARRIAGE. 
(Decided 8th February, 1915; published 21st June, 1915.) 


The Castellane-Gould marriage case has again come up before the 
Rota, and this time the decision favours the validity of the contract. 

It will be remembered that the case had been already twice before 
this tribunal. On the first occasion in 1911, the court was presided 
over by Mgr. Lega, then Dean of the Rota, and judgment was given 
for the validity of the marriage. From this sentence M. Castellane 
appealed, and the case was then brought before another T'urnus of 
the Rota, and in 1913 the former decision was upset, and the marriage 
contract pronounced to be invalid. As the case was followed with 
considerable interest in these countries, and especially in the United 
States, where the marriage took place, and to which the wife belongs, 
the reversal of the original sentence caused no small sensation at the 
time; and amongst non-Catholics it was made the occasion of 
charges against the teaching and practice of the Church, for which 
ignorance of its teaching and practice could alone afford any 
excuse. 

The Defensor Vinculi of the Rota appealed, as in duty bound, from 
the sentence declaring the marriage invalid; and now this sentence 
has again been upset and the former decision upheld. 

The whole case is concerned with the existence or non-existence. 
at the time the marriage took place, of a condition contrary to the 
substance of the contract. There are three conditions recognised 
as being contrary to the substance of marriage. One excludes the 
procreation of children, a second the right to the observance of conjugal 
fidelity, and the third the perpetuity and indissolubility of the 
marriage contract. There is no doubt that the presence of any one of 
these conditions, at the time the marriage is entered into, renders the 
contract invalid. On this point of doctrine the various judges of the 
Rota, before whom this case has been brought, are in thorough 
agreement ; it is only in their interpretation of the facts of the case 
that they differ. The particular condition involved in the Castellane- 
Gould case is that which is opposed to the perpetuity and indissolu- 
bility of marriage. On behalf of M. Castellane it is urged that Miss 
Gould, who is a Protestant, on entering into marriage, reserved to 
herself the right of dissolving the contract, should her husband ever 
give her reason for doing so, and that consequently she entered 
marriage with a condition contrary to its substance. 

H 
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The present judgment, after a well reasoned exposition of the law 
governing the*point, and a lengthy examination of the evidence 
submitted, rejects this contention, and as a consequence upholds the 
validity of the marriage. 

The discussion regarding the Canon Law on conditions contrary to 
the substance oi marriage is so interesting, that we deem it inadvisable 


to make any abbreviation of it; we shall summarize somewhat the 
evidence submitted. 


SACRA ROMANA ROTA. 
NEO-EBORACEN. 


NULLITATIS MATRIMONII (BONI DE CASTELLANE 





GOULD). 


Benedicto PP.XV_ feliciter regnante, Pontificatus Dominationis 
Suae anno primo, die 8 februarii 1915, RR. PP. DD. Ioannes Prior, 
Ponens, Aloisius Sincero et Iosephus Mori, Auditores de turno, in causa 
Neo-Eboracen.—Nullitatis matrimonii, inter comitem Mariam Paulum 
Ernestum Bonifacium Boni de Castellane, repraesentatum per legitimum 
procuratorem Philippum Pacelli, advocatum, et dominam Annam 
Gould, interveniente et disceptante in causa sacri Vinculi defensore. 
sequentem tulerunt definitivam sententiam. 


Neo-Eboraci, die 14 martii anni 1895, coram revmo Archiepiscopo 
huius loci, Augustino Corrigan, comes Maria Paulus Boni de Castellane 
matrimonium iniit cum Anna Gould, puella Americana, sectae pro- 
testanticae episcopalianae addicta, obtenta prius dispensatione super 
impedimento mixtae religionis, cum paullo antea sponsa Baptismum 
in ecclesia sua acatholica accepisset. Vita communis coniugum, quae 
undecim circiter annos, tribus susceptis filiis, haud pacifice perduravit, 
a muliere tandem abrupta est, quae ob fidem coniugalem, ipsa ait, 
a viro violatam, separationem corporum primo, deinde vinculi civilis 
scissionem a laico tribunali obtinuit, aliique viro ritu acatholico in 
matrimonio se iunxit. Paulus de Castellane vero, spe motus recuper- 
andae libertatis, iudicem ecclesiasticum adiit et matrimonium suum 
eum Anna Gould nullitatis accusavit ex capite defectus consensus 
ex parte mulicris, quippe quae matrimonium contraxerit nonnisi cum 
intentione certis in adiunctis illud solvendi. Ex Summi Pontificis 
commissione eavsa in primo gradu H. S. Tribunali proposita est coram 
revmo M. Lega, PP. Auditorum decano, nunc ad sacrum Collegium 
evecto, et sententia prodiit in vinculi favorem die 9 decembris anni 
1911. Appellante actore, disceptata fuit in secundo gradu sub 


dubii formula ‘An sententia rotalis diei 9 decembris anni 1911 sit 
“‘confirmanda vel infirmanda in casu?’’—cui dubio responderunt 
Patres die 1 martii anno 1913 “‘ Infirmandam esse sententiam rotalem 
“in casu”’: nune tertio nobis eadem causa, instante pro appellatione 
vinculi Defensore ex officio, dirimenda proponitur sub sequenti dubio : 


An sententia rotalis diei 1 martii 1913 sit confirmanda vel reformanda 
in casu? 
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Ad Ius quod speciat.—Matrimonit m est contractus ab Auctore ipso 
naturae institutus, quo mas et femina mvtuo et libero consensu sibi 
invicem tradunt ius in proprium corpus, cum relativa obligatione 
coniunctum, perpetuum et exclusivum in ordine ad gencrationem 
prolis. Unde iure ipso naturae perpetuitas seu indissolubilitas vinculi, 
exclusivitas seu unitas matrimonii, et eius ordinatio ad prolem sunt 
conditiones essentiales, seu constitutiva essentialia matrimonii, quorum 
si aliquod deest. non amplius habetur matrimonium. 

Ius naturae. itaque, declarabat Gregorius IX in cap. ult. De condit. 
apposit. ubi ait: “Si conditiones contra substantiam  coniugii 
‘“‘inserantur, puta, si alter dicat alteri: ‘Contraho tecum, si genera- 
‘“‘tionem prolis evites,’ vel: ‘Donec inveniam aliam honore vel 
“racultatibus ditiorem,’ aut: ‘Si pro quaestu adulterandam te 
‘tradas,’ matrimonialis contractus, quantumcumqgue favorabilis, caret 
* effectu.” Intentio, igitur, in matrimonio contrahendo, quae 
excluderet ius et relativam obligationem sive copulae maritalis in 
ordine ad prolem, sive fidei coniugalis servandae, matrimonium 
redderet nullum. Non idem dici potest de intentione non adimplendi 
huiusmodi obligationes in matrimonio assumptas respectu bonorum 
fidei et prolis, quia adimplementum harum obligationum supervenit 
matrimonio in suo esse iam plene constituto, et proinde defectus ipsius 
essentiam matrimonii mutare nequit. Bona fidei et prolis in seipsis 
spectata, ut docet div. Thomas (In Sent. lib. 4, dist. 31, qu. 1, art. 3; 
Summ. Theol., suppl. qu. 49, art. 3), non pertinent ad esse matrimonii, 
sed ad eius usum; et esse rei non pendet ab usu suo.  Conditio, 
igitin, in matrimonio contrahendo apposita de evitanda prole, vel 
de fide coniugali non servanda, non est, ex sua natura, contraria 
substantiae matrimonii, nec in pactum matrimoniale vi sua nativa 
ingreditur; simul, nimirum, stare potest voluntas matrimoniales 
odligationes essentiales respectu fidei coniugalis et prolis assumendi, 
cum voluntate easdem violandi; hae duae voluntates non se invicem 
necessario excludunt. 

Ut huiusmodi prava voluntas contra bonum fidei vel prolis con- 
traria sit matrimonii substantiae, et pactum matrimoniale ingrediatur, 
necesse est ut contrahens consensum suum matrimonialem ab illa 
dependere faciat: nempe, ut nonnisi cum illa conditione de evitanda 
prole vel de fide non servanda, et non aliter, consensum suum matri- 
monio praestet: id est, ut communiter docent Auctores, conditio 
contra bonum fidei vel prolis matrimonium non irritat. utpote 
substantiae matrimonii non contraria, nisi in pactum sit deducta, 
sive ab uno, sive ab utroque coniuge. 

Bonum autem sacramenti, seu indissolubilitatis vinculi, in se ipso 
spectatum, ad esse matrimonii pertinet, nec distinctionem admittit 
inter obligationcm assumptam et eiusdem adimplementum ; intentio, 
gitur. contrahentis huic indissolubilitati contraria, eo ipso contraria est 
matrimonii substantiae ; etenim nativo suo pondere pactum matrimo- 
niale ingreditur, quin ad hoc requiratur specialis ex parte contrahentis 
vel contrahentium voluntas., et unum ex constitutivis elementis con- 
tractus matrimonialis reiicit, perpetuitatem nempe, sine qua matrimo- 
nium concipi nequit. Inde communiter docent Auctores intentionem 
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contrariam perpetuitati vinculi matrimonium reddere nullum, ctiamsi 
in pactum non sit deducta. Wernz, de matr. n. 302, not. 44. ed. an. 
1911, ait: ‘‘At cum intentione vel unius partis cclebrandi matri- 
‘**monium ad tempus, sive separabile contra bonum sacramenti, etiam 
‘sine pacto valor nuptiarum non consistit.” Similiter docent 
Sanchez, lib. 2, dis. 29, n. 11, 12; lib. 5, disp. 12, n. 5; Gonzales, in 
tit. de condit. app., cap. 7, n. 9; Ballerini ad Gury, t. 2, n. 752. not. 
a, ed. 1860; Palmieri-Ballerini, Opus Morale, t. 6, n. 492 seq., ed. 
1892; D’Annibale, t. 3, n. 448, not. 7, ed. 3; Rosset, de sacram. 
matr., t. 1, n. 206 seq.; Lehmkuhl, Theol. Mor., t. 2, n. 668, 2, ed. 
10, an. 1902: Wernz, |. c.; Gasparri, n. 910, t. 2, ed. 1904; Rota, 
Nicien., coram Many, dic 25 ian. 1911; Oregonopolitan. coram Prior, 
die 6 iulii 1914. 

Sufficit, igitur, iuxta hance doctrinam communem, ut contrahens, in 
consensu matrimoniali praestando, simpliciter et absolute, voluntate 
positiva, intendat dissolubile vinculum, ut matrimonium sit nullum. 
Verum, haec dicta sunt de veritate speculativa circa consensum 
eiusque valorem obiectivum ; si autem quaestio fiat de casu conercto, 
praesertim quo contrahens erroneam opinionem fovet de dissolubilitatc 
coniugii, sive, ex gentilium corruptelis, sive ex doctrina haeretica. 
sive ex patriae legibus vel moribus haustam, utrum reapse in matri- 
moniali consensu praestando vinculum solubile simpliciter et absolute 
intenderint, res ardua est dubium dirimere, et. regula quaedam 
iudicandi requiritur. Nam duae erunt voluntates contrariae ; 
generalis, nempe, contrahendi matrimonium prout ab Auctore naturae 
vel a Christo institutum est, perpetuum scilicet et indissolubile ; et 
alia particularis, qua intenditur vinculum ob adulterium vel alias 
causas solubile: dicendum est contrahentem id simpliciter et 
absolute velle, prout una voluntas alteri praevalet et dominatur : 
praevalet in casu voluntas particularis, iuxta Benedictum XIV. si 
expresse apposita fuerit conditio de matrimonio ob adulterium 
solvendo, sin aliter, praevalet voluntas generalis, qua _ intenditur 
indissolubile vinculum, in qua absorptus manet privatus contrahentis 
error. Ita loquitur, De syn., lib. 13, cap. 22, n. 7: ‘ Quicumque 
“ contractum vult, necesse est ut eiusdem substantiam velit ; ideoque, 
‘* si contrahentes in matrimonii foedere ineundo, conditionem apponunt 
“illius substantiae contrariam, certissimum hoc est argumentum 
‘““nequaquam eos in veri matrimonii contractum consentire: sine 
“contrahentium autem consensu matrimonium esse non _ potest. 
‘* Quod si expresse illa conditio de matrimonio ob adulterium solvendo 
‘“‘apposita minime fuerit, quantumvis contrahentes in eo fuerint errore 
“ut matrimonii vinculum per adultcrium dissolvi posset, nihilominus 
“locus est praesumptioni, ut, dum matrimonium, prout a Christo 
“‘institutum est, inire voluerint, illud omnino perpetuum, ac, inter- 
““veniente etiam adulterio, insolubile contrahere voluerint; prac- 
*valente nimirum generali, quam diximus, voluntate de matrimonio 
*‘juxta Christi institutionem ineundo eaque privatum illum errorem 
**quodam modo absorbente: quo fit, ut matrimonium ita contractum 
*validum firmumque maneat. At, ubi contrahentes, in ipso matri- 
*“monii contractu, expressam apposuerunt conditionem de dissolvendo 
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*“quoad vinculum matrimonio in casu adulterji, iam ficri nequit ut 
“error particularis absorptus maneat a generali voluntate contra- 
*hendi matrimoniym prout a Christo institutwm fuit; sed potius 
“voluntas generalis huiusmodi exstinguitur ct suffocatur ab errore 
‘ particulari, qui manifeste praevalet et dominatur; atque hine 
‘ oritur nullitas matrimonii, in quo contrahendo apposita fuit conditio 
‘“jpsius substantiae contraria.’”” Saepe considcrata est quacstio ab 
emis Patribus S. C. S. Officii, non ea quidem speculativa, an intentio 
matrimonium solvendi idem irzitet, etiamsi in pactum non sit 
deducta, sed quid practice iudicandum sit de validitate matrimonii, 
ubi duae praedictae voluntates in contrahente aderant. generalis 
nempe matrimonium contrahendi prout ab Auctore naturae institutum, 
cuius notitia a natura indita, etiam inter maximas gentium corruptelas 
haud omnino obscurata est. siquidem ‘pro perdito quovis populo 
‘““clamat natura, quae in cordibus primas exsculpsit nuptiales tabulas ”’ 
(Instr. S. Officii diei 4 dec. 1874 ad Kp. S. Alberti, ‘* Collect .de Prop. 
“Fid., n. 1427°’); et alia voluntas particularis contrahendi matrimonium 
dissolubile iuxta patriac morem aut leges, vel placita sectae haereticae ; 
eo enim modo quis matrimonium intendit, quo illud cognoscit, cum 
nihil volitum quin sit praecognitum ; responsio vero S. Congregationis 
constanter repetita hane iudicandi regulam tradit: Si intentio matri- 
monium solvendi in pactum dedu-ta fuerit. matrimonium est nu!lum ; 
sin aliter, est validum 

Haud inde, tamen, rccte inferretur doctrinam communem aucto- 
rum supra memoratam esse contrariam Instructionibus 5S. C. 5. 
Officii, cum S. Congregatio de quaestione speculativa, ab Auctoribus 
posita, directe non agat; sed hoc tantummodo concludi potest, quod 
iudici inquirenti vix aut ne vix quidem constare potest intentionem 
contrahendi matrimonium solubile pracvaluisse voluntati generali 
matrimonium inecundi, prout a Christo vel ab Auctore naturae 
institutum est, ita ut contrahens simpliciter ct absolute, voluntate 
positiva, non mere interpretativa, solubile vinculum intenderit, nisi 
probetur eum intentionem istam in pactum dedurisse. seu consensum 
sub hac conditione, et non aliter, praestitisse. 

En documenta pontifiia hac in re: Instructio S. Officii dici 9 
decembris 1874 ad Ep. S. Alberti (Collect. S. C. de Prop. Fid., vol. 
2, n. 1427): ‘“ Missionarii, praeterea, in ea esse videntur sententia, 
* barbarorum coniunctiones, etiamsi speciem quamdam_ gererent 
“justi matrimonii, omnes tamen esse irritas ob errorem de coniugii 
‘ dissolubilitate, et longe lateque diffusam consuetudinem huie errori 
“vonsentaneam, secu, quod eodem redit, nuptiales omnes pactiones 
esse vitiatas intentione contraria substantiae matrimonii. Verum, 
‘*Amplitudo Tua optime novit hune errorem menti inhacrentem, 
“et non in factum deductum, matrimonio non officere, ut saecpe 
“saepius disertis conceptisque verbis declarant hace S. C., et 
‘nominatim dubio proposito ab Episcopo Bosnensi: ‘ An sit validum 
* matrimonium contractum inter catholicam ct schismaticum haereti- 
“cum cum intentione foedandi, vel solvendi matrimonium?’ die 
“2 octobris anni 1680 respondit: ‘Si ista sint deducta in pactum, 
“seu cum ista conditione sint contracta, matrimonia sunt nulla; sin 
~ aliter, sunt valida.’ 
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. . » Neque consuectudo nuncium mittendi uxori quovis pene 
*“ex praetextu, aliamque suscipiendi, ex sese convincit omnia foedera 
“infici pacto contra vinculum; quamvis eadem esset nuptiarum 
“‘conditio apud Romancs aetate S. Pauli, Apostolus tamen supponit 
“‘justa et legitima matiimonia inter fideles copulari*”’ (1 Cor. 7). «> 

“Error menti inhaerens,” de quo agit Instructio praedicta, non 
excludit, sed potius secum affert intentionem solvendi matrimonium, 
in qua partem suam habet voluntas matrimonio consentiens, iuate 
praeeuntem cognitionem erroneam intellectus circa solubile vinculum. 
ut patet ex sequentibus eiusdcm §. Oflicii documentis. Die 4 februarii 
1891 eadem S. Congregatio ad Vic. Apost. Iapon. Merid. scribit 
(Collectan., v. 2, n. 1746): ‘‘ Neque facile ipsa matrimenia invalida 
“* ea etiam de causa iudicanda sunt, quia cum opinicne scu cum intentione 
“divortii inita fuerint. Nem ivm selummeco huivemccdi exrenca 
“opinio et intentio matrimonium invalidat, cum in pactum deducta 
“ fuerit; quod pactum ex verbis, quibus consensus expressus fucit, 
** patefiet.”’ 

Aliud dubium S. Congregationi S. Cfficii propesitum die 11 deccn- 
bris 1850 (Collectan., vol. 1, n. 1054) est huiusmodi : ‘Si deux 
“eatholiques allaient se faire marier par les ministres celvinistes 
“avec l’intention de ne se marier que d’aprés le sens et les termes 
“de la loi civile, qui admet le divorce, powrions-nous remarier !a 
“partie, qui obtiendrait du gouvernement la permission de se maricr 
“a un autre?” Species facti, videlicet, supponit intentionem 
coniugum matrimonium contrahendi nennisi in sensu et terminis legis 
civilis, quae aperte divortium admittit ; et respondit S. Congiegatio : 
‘Non licere (unum ex coniugibus, qui a gubernio divortium obtinuerit, 
“alias inire nuptias) nisi constet primum matrimonium fuisse nullum 
“sive ob legem divortii in pactum deductam, sive ob aliud dirimens 
“impedimentum.” Dubium sequens de matrimoniis contractis ab iis 
qui indissolubilitatem coniugii ignorant, et matrimonium inierunt 
prout fit in patria (laponensi), i.e. modo dissolubili, propositum est 
die 11 martii 1868 (Collect., vol. 2, n. 1827): ‘“ Utrum horum valide 
‘“ baptizatorum, et generatim omnium etiam gentilium matrimonium, 
““iuata divortii morem in Imperio (Iaponensi) wniversalem, contractum. 
“‘validum sit et ideo indissolubile? Ratio dubii sistit in universalitete 
* huius luctuosi moris, in ignorantia in qua fideles de indissolubilitate 
“*matrimonii versabantur. vi cuius matrimonium ineundi, ut fit in 
“patria, id est, modo dissolubili contrahendi, intentioncm saltem 
*‘praesumptam habuisse videntur.- Resp.: Matrimonia inita cum 
“solo contrahentium errore, quod matrimonii consummati vinculum 
“in casu adulterii vel ob alias causas dissolvi possit valida sunt. 
**Si vero sub hae expressa conditione inita sint, uti invalida habenda 
** sunt.” F 

Non aliter loquitur Instructio S. Officii anni 1877 ad Ep. de Nesqualy 
in Statibus Unitis Americae septentrionalis, quae varias circum- 
stantias indicat, unde dignosci potest an contrahentes nonnisi con- 
ditionate matrimonium contrahere intenderint ‘‘ quando matrimon- 
“‘jalem contractum concluserunt, et consensum praestiterunt”’: ait : 
“Fiant ergo in singulis casibus accuratae investigationes, utrum 
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‘praesertim aliqua conditio contra substantiam matrimonii fuerit 
*expresse in pactum inter contrahentes deducta, vel saltem exsurgant 
‘indicia, argumenta et praesumptiones, habito quoque respectu 
‘moribus regionis, ut coram ministro protestante contrahant ea 
‘praecipua voluntate, ut dissoluto iuxta protestantium praxim matri- 
‘monio, ad alia vota transeant; ex quibus omnibus deprehendatur 
‘certam contrahentium volwntatem eam esse, ut nonnisi conditionate 
**matrimonium contrahere intendant.” 

Ex hisce documentis patet a) haberi posse aliqualem intentionem 
quae tamen positiva seu absoluta voluntas dici nequit, contrahendi 
matrimonium dissolubile, quin eo ipso matrimonium sit irritum ; 
b) ut matrimonium in huiusmodi casibus nullum declarari possit, con- 
stare debet intentionem contrahendi dissolubile vinculum, fuisse 
conditionem sine qua non consensus in matrimonio praestiti. 

Idem generatim notant auctores, ubi, iuxta doctrinam communem, 
tradunt errorem iuris de indissolubilitate coniugii matrimonium non 
irritare. Ita Wernz, de matr., n. 228 ed. 1911: “Error theoreticus 
“* sive iuris, etiam de bonis substantialibus matrimonii, i.e de unitate, 
‘“*de indissolubilitate, de fidelitate (sacramentalitate), non ut error, 
“sed tantum ut conditio sine qua non in pactum deducta, propter 
‘“‘ defectum consensus, irritat matrimonium. Nam partes nupturientes 
“solent habere intentionem contrahendi matrimonium iuxta Dei et 
“Christi institutionem, et non obstantibus suis erroribus, positiva 
“sua voluntate, non necessario excludunt proprietatem essentialem 
** matrimonii. 

‘**Quare matrimonia infidelium haereticorum schismaticorum, qui 
“erroneas tenent doctrinas, v.g. de libello repudii, etc. . . . dicenda 
“sunt valida, nisi positivam illam voluntatem in contiarium habeant 
‘‘et extrinsecus manifestent. |Quae voluntas positiva excludendi 
‘“‘proprietatem essentialem matrimonii, cum consistat in facto, non 
‘“‘tantum asserenda, sed in causa favorabili matrimonii concludenter 
‘‘probanda est. Id quod fit, si revera talis conditio expresse vel 
‘“tacite contractui matrimoniali fuerit apposita, ut quandoque accidit, 
‘“‘atque ex formula celebrandi nuptias aliisque adiunctis proximis 
“et remotis colligi potest’ (cfr. Gregorius XVI., 30 april, 1841, ad 
Episcop. Hungar.; Instr. S$. C. Inquis., 28 martii 1860, aliasque in 
Collectan. S. C. de Prop. Fide, num. 1299, 1297 seq.; S. C. Inquis., 
18 maii 1892. 25 maii 1898; Pirhing, h. t., n. 74; Gasparri, n. 9038, 
ed. 1904). 

Neque probata dici potest voluntas positiva excludendi indissolu- 
bile vinculum, ex eo quod dissolubilitas coniugii in apprehensione 
contrahentis erat praecise ratio cur matrimonium contraxerit, quia 
error, etiam dans causam contractui, matrimonium non irritat. Ad 
rem Gasparri, n. 903 seq., ed. 1904: ‘‘ Error iuris circa essentialem 
‘‘matrimonii proprietatem verificatur, si contrahens vel putat vinculum 
‘“‘matrimonii solvi posse, saltem in aliqua circumstantia, uti tenent 
‘infideles, nee non Graeci schismatici, . . . Iam vero hoe in casu 
“‘certum est haberi consensum matrimonialem, ideoque matrimonium 
‘““per se valere cum simplici errore iuris, etiam dante causam con- 
“tractui, nempe si contrahens, qui in eo errore versatur, modo vult 
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“inire matrimonium verum, prout a Deo institutum est, ete., et 
*‘positivo voluntatis actu non excludit proprietatem matrimonii 
‘“‘essentialem, licet excluderet, si de ea cogitaret . . . Iuxta hance 
“doetrinam Innocentius III in cap. 7, de divortiis, declaret matri- 
‘“monium inter Hebraeos, qui admittunt libellum repudii, valere ; 

. item Ecclesia habet validum matrimonium aliorum infidelium 
‘Graecorum, Calvinistarum, ete., qui retinent vinculum solvi per 
‘‘adulterium, nisi expressa conditio solubilitatis apposita fuerit, uti 
‘“‘saepissime sacrae Congr. Romanae reposuerunt. Porro propter 
‘“favorem matrimonii simplex error praesumitur, donee conditio 
“proprie dicta probetur; eo vel magis quia ille alter positivus 
“voluntatis actus est factum, facta autem non praesumuntur, sed 
‘‘ probanda sunt.”’ 

Nuptura, igitur, quae timet ne ad infelicem exitum nuptiac per- 
gant, aufugium videns in scindibilitate contractus, quem dissolubilem 
putat, atque eo ipso ad matrimonium facilius ineundum inducitur, 
matrimonium valide contrahit : consensus enim non dependet a causa 
in suo esse, licet causa, utpote influxum habens in voluntatem, eamdem 
determinans ad actum, aliquo modo et ipsa intendi debeat ; intenditur 
nempe ut causa, non ut conditio consensus seu ut pars constitutiva 
contractus. 

Ad rem notat Wernz, n. 304, ed. 1911: “Causa . . . quaecumque, 
“sive vera sive falsa, honesta vel turpis. et substantiae matrimonii 
‘“‘eontraria, vel non contraria, non vitiat vel suspendit matrimonium, 
“nisi reducatur et ad errorem personae conditionis servilis, aut 
“ transeat in veram conditionem. Nam consensus matrimonialis non 


““datur dependenter a causa, . . . sed sese habet concomitanter ad 
** illam.” 


Ad fuctum quod attinet. In hoe matrimonio celebrando, iuxta 
testem sacerdotem Iacobum Connolly, qui tamquam a secretis Archiepi- 
scopi Neo-Eboracensis matrimonio adstitit, hae fuerunt formulae 
adhibitae : 

{The ordinary formula of the marriage ceremony is here given, and 
from its use a presumption is drawn that Miss Gould intended, in 
accordance with the natural meaning of the words employed, to 
contract an indissoluble marriage. After drawing this presumption 
the evidence of Miss Gould’s relations is examined. They all testify 
that they never heard her speak before marriage of an intention to 
reserve to herself the right of divorcee ; from which it is reasonably 
concluded that such intention never really existed.] 

Diflicillime itaque concipitur Annam Gould tempore matrimonii 
contracti propositum aliquod divortii fovere potuisse, quod omnino 
ignotum crat proximis eius parentibus, fratribus et sororibus, qui 
matrimonio adstiterunt, praesertim cum ipsa se matrimonium modo 
solito contraxisse affirmet, nee se meminisse de divortio se locutam 
esse durante primo coniugii triennio. Attamen, ex alia parte inducti 
sunt testes qui deponunt eam vigilia ipsa matrimonii, et postea, de 
proposito divortii mentem suam ipsis aperuisse. Iforum, igitur, testium 
expendenda sunt testimonia. 
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[The evidence, brought forward by M. Castellane to show that Miss 
Gould had this intention, is next examined. All it proves is that she, 
like all others of her sect was in habitual error as to the nature of 
the Sacrament of Matrimony; like most other Protestants she did 
not deem the marriage contract indissoluble. It does not at all show 
that at the moment of entering marriage she tied her consent to this 
condition of divorce.] 

Testes, igitur, intentionem mulieris matrimonium dissolvendi in 
erroneo eiusdem de matrimonio conceptu penitus radicatam exhibent, 
ab errore solo pullulantem, et ab eodem circumscriptam. Iamvero, 
erronea opinio de coniugii dissolubilitate cum relativa intentione 
divortio utendi, non sufficit ad contractum matrimonialem irritandum, 
uti vidimus ex decreto S. Officii diei 4 februarii 1891: ‘‘ Neque facile 
‘ipsa matrimonia invalida iudicanda sunt, quia cum opinione seu cum 
‘‘intentione divortii inita fuerint. Nam tum solummodo huiusmodi 
“erronea opinio et intentio matrimonium invalidat, cum in pactum 
‘*“deducta fuerit.” Nam semper praesumendum est contrahentes 
voluntatem habuvisse matrimonium ineundi iuxta Dei institutum, 
cuius cognitionem nullibi divina providentia prorsus obscurari sinit, 
non obstantibus contrariis reipublicae legibus, vel religionis cuiusvis 
doctrinis. Ita ab initio Ecclesia semper praesumpsit, et sive paganorum, 
sive haereticorum coniugia tamquam vera matrimonia agnovit, uti 
refert decretum S. Officii, dici 9 decembris 1895, quamvis eadem 
esset nuptiarum conditio apud Romanos actate S. Pauli (nempe, 
vigente consuetudine nuncium mittendi uxori quovis pene ex praetextu, 
aliamque suscipiendi), Apostolus tamen supponit iusta et legitima 
matrimonia inter infideles copulari. Idemque notat Pius VI in 
epistola ad Archiep. Pragensem. post allata Benedicti XIV argu- 
menta adiungens: ‘‘ Verum potissima ratio est, quam _ superius 
‘‘attigimus, ex eo deducta, quod, nisi vera essent huiusmodi acatholi- 
“corum coniugia, universa Ecclesia tot saeculis errasset, quae, 
“redeuntes ad fidem acatholicos coniuges, ut veros coniuges recipit, 
‘“lieet, pravis erroribus imbuti circa matrimonium, id antea in sua 
*secta contraxissent, nisi deducta fuisset in pactum expressum 
‘conditio repugnans substantiae matrimonii, aut aliud  obstaret 
‘‘impedimentum canonicum.” 

Itaque, voluntas coniugis, etiam externe expressa, qua matrimonium 
contrahere intendit “in terminis et sensu legis civilis, divortium admit- 
‘“‘tentis ” qua implicite videretur dissolubile vinculum intendere, iuxta 
dubium supra citatum S. Congregationi S. Officii die 11 decembris 1850 
propositum, vel etiam iuxta haereticorum placita, vel mores populi, 
idem divortium ‘“‘tamquam legitimum et naturae consentaneum ”’ 
admittentes, obligationem essentialem vinculi perpetui excludere non 
valet : quia, primo, in huiusmodi legibus, moribus, placitis haereticis, 
agnosci nequit vis vel auctoritas quaevis, ne directiva quidem, qua 
excluderetur obligatio substantialis contractus Deo auctore immuta- 
biliter instituti: secundo, quia huiusmodi voluntati implicitae 
praevaleret et dominaretur, ut verbis utamur Benedicti XIV supra 
citati, generalis voluntas coniugis matrimonium verum contrahere 
intendentis, prout a Deo institutum est. Unde S. Congregatio S. 
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Officii non admittit invaliditatem matrimonii eo ipso quod “ contractum 
‘‘est iuxta morem divortii universalem” (Resp. supra cit. diei 11 
martii 1860), vel “in sensu et terminis legis civilis, )divortium 
“admittentis ”’ (Resp. supra cit. dici 11 decembris 1850). 

Ut matrimonium sit invalidum, requiritur voluntas explicita, qua 
contrahens simpliciter et absolute vinculi perpetui exclusionem 
intendit: quo in casu nil refert an iuata legem civilem, vel morem 
patriae, vel doctrinam haerecticam divorlium admittentem, vel alio 
modo voluntas haec absoluta et explicita sese exprimat. Haec enim 
erunt mera indicia externa voluntatis contrahentis internae ct 
absolutae, quae illis non tam se conformat tanquam normae con- 
sensus limitati, quam quod illa eligit tamquam signa externa sui 
consensus limitati, vinculum perpetuum absolute excludentis. Ut 
vero constet de hae absoluta voluntate contrahentis, probari debet, 
iuxta decreta 5, Officii supra citata, exclusionem perpetuitatis vinculi 
fuisse conditionem sine qua non consensus in matrimonio dati, scu 
illam fuisse in pactum deductam. 

TIamvero, perscrutando depositiones testium supra citatas, nullum 
repcrimus testem, qui refert Annam Gould, in multis colloquiis quae 
circa divortii intentionem cum amicis et cognatis habuit, vel semel 
quidem dixisse se consensum in matrimonio datum per exclusionem 
vinculi perpetui limitasse: numquam, videlicet, ad actum propriae 
voluntatis provocat, perpetuitatem vinculi excludentis. Ommnes vero 
et singuli testantur eam constanter declarasse se ‘‘ ideo divortio uti 
*‘potuisse, quia sic docet ecclesia protestantica, cui adhaerebat, sic 
“tenet mos patriae suae.”’ 

[There is one witness, however, viz., Prince Joannes Del Drago, who 
deposes that Miss Gould declared to him immediately before the 
ceremony that she entered into the marriage with this condition 
contrary to its indissolubility. But this evidence, in addition to the 
fact that it is unsupported, is also subject to suspicion on other grounds, 
and is consequently rejected by the judges.] 

Liquet igitur ex supra pensatis testimoniis, depositionem Annac 
Gould, se nuptias iniisse prout ordinarie iniri solent ‘‘ je me mariais 
“comme on se marie ordinairement. Je n’ai pensé a rien autre.” 
cohaerere cum depositionibus omnium testium, praeter D. Ioannem 
del Drago, ab actore productorum, qui declarant ream conventam 
suum propositum divortio utendi sustinuisse, non quidem ex limitatione 
sui consensus in matrimonio praestiti, seu ratione actus cuiusdam 
propriae suae voluntatis; sed ex factis quibusdam suae voluntati 
omnino extraneis, ex doctrina nimirum sectae protestanticae, cul 
addicta erat, et more patriae. 


Quibus omnibus in iure et in facto perpensis, Christi nomine invo- 
cato, Nos infrascripti Auditores de Turno pro tribunali sedentes ct 
solum Deum prae oculis habentes, decernimus, declaramus et definitive 
sententiamus, proposito dubio: An sententia rotalis diei 1 martii 1915 
sit confirmanda vel reformanda in casu? respondentes: Negative ad 
primam partem, Affirmative ad secundam: seu Non constare de nullitaic 
matrimonii in casu: statuentes, practerea, expensas indiciales omnc~- 
ab actore solvendas esse. 
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Ita pronunciamus, mandantes ordinariis locorum et ministris tri- 
bunalium ad quos spectat, ut exsecutioni mandent hane nostram 
definitivam sententiam, et adversus reluctantes procedant ad normam 
Ss. canonum et praesertim cap. 3, sess. XXV., Cone. Trid. iis adhibitis 
exsecutivis et coércitivis mediis quae magis eflicacia et opportuna pro 
rerum adiunctis exstitura sint. 

Romae, in Sede Tribunalis S$. Romanae Rotae, die 8 februarii 1915. 

Ioannes Prior, Ponens. 
L. ya 5S. Aloisius Sincero. 
Toseph Mori. 
Ex Canceellaria, 9 maytii 1915. 
Sac. T. Tani, Notarius. 


RECENT DECISION REGARDING THE REMOVAL OF RECTORS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


(Decided 28th June, 1915; published 31st July, 1915.) 


The following decision of the Consistorial Congregation is of far 
reaching importance especially to the clergy of the United States. 

When the decree Maaima cura was published in 1910, doubts arose 
as to its territorial extension, and amongst other countries it ‘was 
controverted whether its provisions obtained in the United States. 
One reason, indeed, for doubt, which would have existed had the 
decree been published some years previously, had been removed. Its 
withdrawal from the jurisdiction of the Propaganda in 1908, and its 
inclusion under the «common law of the Church. made it clear that 
this country was subject to the legislation of the Consistorial Congrega- 
tion, and that on this score no objection could be raised. 

The fact, however, that no canonically erected parishes, and 
consequently no parish priests in the strict sense of the term, existed 
in America, left it still doubtful whether the Maaima cura, which was 
professedly a decree dealing with the removal of parish priests, was 
to be applied there. 

An official declaration on this point was asked from the Consistorial 
Congregation. and in March, 1911, it definitely Cecidcd that the decree 
obtained in the United States. 

But all controversy. however, was not removed. Of course, as a 
result of the decision, there could be no doubt that irremovable rectors 
came within the scope of this legislation, but in regard to removable 
rectors, who form about 90 per cent. of the entire number, it still remained 
an open question. The prevailing view, as far as we are aware, 
maintained that they were included. It relied mainly on the parity 
between removable rectors in the United States and the Curés of 
subsidiary parishes (paroeciae deservientes) in France known as 
desservants. These latter are removable at will, and yet, in accordance 
with the express words of the decree itself, they are subject to the 
legislation of the Mawima cura. 
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The Consistorial Congregation has now declared that removable 
rectors do not come within the scope of the decree. In coming to 
this decision it lays most stress upon the end for which the Marima 
cura was published, viz., to render more easy the 1emoval of those 
engaged in the care of souls, whenever, for one reason or another, 
their ministry, instead of being fruitful, has become harmful. Now 
if the prescriptions of the Maxima cura were to be applied in the case 
of these removable rectors, the very opposite result would be obtained ; 
a rather intricate process would have to be employed where formerly 
no formalities at all were required. 

It is further pointed out that the Mazima cura was intended to 
apply only to those who govern parishes as their real rectors—superius 
constitutis regulis adamussim applicandis iis omnibus qui parociam 
quovis titulo, ut proprii ejus rectores obtinent, and that those who 
administer parishes only ad nutum cannot be regarded as their rectors 
constitutis regulis adamussim applicandis iis omnibus qui paroeciam, 
(rectores) in the real sense of the term. 

The argument for the opposite view, drawn from the parity between 
desservants and removable rectors, is due to a very limited knowledge 
of the origin and real nature of paroeciae deservientes, and their rectors. 
Those who ave acquainted with the rcligious history of France during 
the Revolution will remember that the whole of France was divided 
up by the civil authorities into a fixed number of parishes. This 
number was found by the ecclesiastical rulers to be quite inadequate 
to the needs of the population, and so other parishes were established, 
which the Church intended to be real parishes, and the rectors of 
which it meant to be real pavish priests. Napoleon, however, in the 
famous Organic -\rticles attached to the Concordat, refused to 
acknowledge these parishes except as mere subsidiaries to those 
established by the Government, and regarded their rectors as mere 
assistants to the rectors of the Government parishes, and removable 
at will. The Church, to avoid greater evils, was obliged to tolerate this 
state of things, and thus these paroeciae deservientes, and their rectors 
or desservants took their rise. Hence we see that juridically, in the 
eyes of the Church, these paroeciae deservientes were always real 
parishes, though de facto, through the interference of the State, they 
were not allowed all their rights, nor did their rectors obtain all the 
privileges of yeal payish priests. 

From what has been said it is evident that the parity between 
desservants and removable rectors does not hold. Juridically the former 
are, and always have been, real parish priests and consequently 
irremovable ; the latter juridically are removable at will. 

The effect of this decision is that removable rectors in the United 
States are left in the same position in which they were previous to the 
publication of the Marima cura, that is to say, they can be deprived 
of the parish or mission over which they preside without any formality 
whatsoever. 

It is scarcely necessary, however, to point out that this does not 
mean that Bishops are free to remove them arbitrarily ; long before 
the publication of this decree canonists insisted on the necessity of a 
rave cause before such removal could ta‘e place. 
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The declaration oi the Consistorial Congregation will affect us very 
little here in Ireland, as we have no parish priests removable at the 
will of the Bishop. 

In other countries, however, where there are administrators of 
parishes with the same status as removable rectors, this decision wil] 
of course apply. 


S. CONGREGATIO CONSISTORIALIs. 


STATUUM FOEDERATORUM AMERICAE SEPTENTRIONALIS 
DE AMOTIONE PAROCHORUM. 


1. Species facti.i—In Foederatis Americae Septentrionalis Statibus 
“antiquitus non erant paroeciae distinctae; sed Episcopus totius 
**dioecesis curam gerebat per presbyteros suo libitu ex ecclesia 
‘*‘eathedrali in varias civitatis et dioccescos partes ad sacra obeunda 
‘“*missos et ad nutum revocabiles.”’ ! 

Ut communis ecclesiasticae disciplinae ordo in illis dioecesibus paul- 
latim induceretur, Patres concilii plenarii Baltimorensis II, anno 
1866 celebrati, decreverunt ‘‘ ut per omnes hasce provincias, praesertim 
‘‘maioribus in urbibus, ubi plures sunt ecclesiae, districtus quidam, 
‘“‘paroeciae instar, descriptis accurate limitibus. unicuique ecclesiae 
‘“‘assignetur ; eciusque rectori iura parochialia vel quasi parochialia 
“tribuantur.” Addebant tamen: “ Parochialis iuris, paroeciae et 
** parochi nomina usurpando, nullatenus intendimus ecclesiae cuiuslibet 
“‘rectori jus, ut aiunt, inamovibilitatis tribuere; aut potestatem 
*‘illam tollere seu ullo modo imminuere, quam ex recepta in_ his 
“provinciis disciplina habet Episcopus, quemvis sacerdotem munere 
“privandi aut alio transferendi. Monemus autem ct hortamur ne 
*Episcopi hoe iure suo, nisi graves ob causas et habita meritorum 
‘“‘ratione, uti velint.’’? 

Viginti post annis, hoc est a. 1886. novum plenarium concilium 
Baltimorae celebrantes illius regionis Antistites censuerunt in incoepta 
reformationis disciplina paullo ulterius procedendum esse: ideoque 
in tit. II, cap. V, n. 33 hane legem tulerunt: * In singulis dioecesibus, 
‘“‘auctoritate Episcopi, de consultorum suorum consilio seligantur 
‘“‘eertae missiones, quae magis aptae videntur ut paroeciarum instar 
“ haberi possint. atque a rectoribus missionariis permanenter institutis, 
‘seu inamovibilibus, sicut in Anglia. regantur.”’ 

Voluerunt autem ut rectores inamovibiles non excederent decimam 
rectorum partem: ut ‘“ haec proportio (unus inter decem) ne inconsulte 
“excederetur intra viginti annos post concilium promulgatum,” et 
ut per concursum iidem eligerentur. 


'Concil. Balt. IML, tit. 17, cap. V. n. 31, 
*Concil. Balt. II, tit. II, cap. IV, nn. 124 et 125. 
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Denique ne inamovibilitas in animarum perniciem cederct, certam 
quandam normam ac praesertim septem peculiares causas recensue- 
runt, in iure communi taxative non designatas, ob quas rector inamovi- 
bilis deponi possit.* 

Haec itaque erat in Foederatorum Americae Statuum dioecesibus 
disciplinae parochialis ratio, quum anno 1908 ecclesiae illae a regimine 
missionis suy communis iuris censuram transieunt. Publicato autem 
anno 1910 decreto Maxima cura circa amotionem parochorum, quaesi- 
tum fuit ‘an decretum illud vigeret etiam pro dioecesibus Statuum 
‘‘ Foederatorum Americae Septentrionalis.” Cui dubio S. Congregatio 
Consistorialis die 13 martii 1911 respondit affirmative; sicut eodem 
sensu die 28 februarii iam responderat pro Angliae dioccesibus. 

Porro in decreto Maxima cura, can. 30, haec statuebantur: ‘“ Supe- 
“‘rius constitutis regulis (circa amotionis modum): adamussim appli- 
‘“eandis iis omnibus qui paroeciam quovis titulo ut proprii eius recto- 
“ves obtinent—sive nuncupentur Vicarii perpetui, sive desservants, 
** sive alio quolibet nomine—lovus non est, quoties paroecia committatur 
‘“‘eurae alicuius sacerdotis qua oeconomi temporalis vel Vicarii ad 
“tempus. sive ob infirmitatem parochi, sive ob vacationem beneficii, 
*‘aut ob aliam similem causam.” 

Ex verbis autem illis, in hoe canone incidenter positis, nempe 
* constitutas regulas applicandas esse iis omnibus qui paroeciam quovis 
‘titulo ut proprii eius rectores obtinent, sive nuncupentur Vicarii 
** perpetui, sive desservants, sive alio quolibet nomine ” consequi nonnulli 
censuerunt, eas applicandas quoque esse rectoribus illis paroeciarum 
seu missionum, qui inamovibilitatis privilegio in Foederatis Americae 
Statibus iuxta Concilii Baltimorensis III decreta donati non sunt, 
sed in veteri amovibilitatis statu servati erant. 

IL. Resolutio data.—Proposito itaque dubio: ‘ Utrum in Foederatis 
“Americae Statibus rectores paroeciarum seu missionum, qui inter 
“inamovibiles iuxta Concilium Baltimorense III non recensentur, 
“sed adhue amovibiles nuncupantur, vi decreti Marima cura et 
“pracsertim ecanonis XXX eiusdem decreti, solummodo amoveri 
‘seu transferri possint, servato ordine processus in memorato decreto 
“ statuti,” in generali conventu dici 28 iunii 1915 Emi S. C. Patres, 
visis consultorum votis et quaestione rite discussa, respondendum 
censuerunt: Negative; sed amoveri posse ad nutum Episcopi, firmo 
tamen monito Concilii Baltimorensis II, ne Episcopi hoc iure suo, nisi 
graves ob causas et habita ratione meritorum, uti velint. 

Quam resolutionem sequenti die SSmus Dominus Noster in audientia 
Emo S. C. Seeretario concessa ratam habuit et confirmavit, et ut 
publici iuris fieret, mandavit. 

Ifl. Nonnulla argumenta ad rem adducta.—Consideratum in primis 
est, finem decreti Maxima cura non alium esse quam faciliorem red- 
dere amotionem curatorum animarum. Etenim in antiquiori disciplina 
nonnisi praevio processu, et idcirco diuturno studio et labore et vix ex 
causa criminali deturbari poterat parochus a beneficio quod in titulum 


* Hae causae prae oculis haitae sunt, locumque deinde obtinuerunt 
in notis articulis decreti Maxima cura. 
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asseculus fuerat. Ast legislator in decreto Maxima cura, positis prin- 
cipiis, quod “‘salus animarum suprema lex est” et quod “ parochi 
“ministerium sit in Ecclesia constitutum non in commodum eius, 
“cui committitur, sed in eorum salutem, pro quibus_ confertur,” 
asseruit et sanxit, etiam citra omnem parochi culpam, quoties eius 
ministerium inutile vel noxium evaserit, amoveri eum posse a paroecia : 
causas ad id requisitas rite designavit, et promptum quemdam 
procedendi modum instituit ut, salva iustitia et aequitate, res 
expediretur. 

Iamvero finis decreti apprime attingitur, si eius dispositiones appli- 
century iis qui paroccias in titulum possident, quorum amotio iuxta 
vetus ius difficilis evadebat : non attingitur autem, imo omnino subver- 
titur, si memoratae dispositiones applicentur iis, qui natura sunt 
amovibiles ad nutum Ordinazii. Nam in hoe casu amotio, quae per 
se facilis ect expeditissima esset, difficilior et complicatior fieret. 

Itaque concludebatur processum iuxta decretum Maxima cura 
applicari non posse iis qui paroecias ad nutum administrant. 

Insuper, iuxta canonem XXX, dispositiones decreti applicandae 
sunt iis qui paroecias ut proprii earum rectores obtinent. Sed qui 
paroecias ad niutum Ordinarii administrant, videntur propriit earum 
pastores dici non posse. 

Verum quidem est, in memorato canone XXX _ inter cos qui pro- 
prii paroeciae pastores dici debent, recenseri etiam qui desservants in 
Galliis vocantur, qui usque ad nostra haec tempora ut amovibiles ad 
nutum vulgo habebantur. Sed obiectio facile diluitur, si consideretur 
quod in Galliis parochi non cantonales, qui subsidiarii seu ecclesiis 
deservientes vocahantur, per se et iuxta mentem Ecclesiae veri et pro- 
prii parochi esse debuissent: sed civilis auctoritas, articulis organicis 
Concordatui per nefas adiectis innixa, eos qua veros parochos admit- 
tere recusabat, nec stipendiis donare volebat, nisi qua amovibiles ad 
nutum considerarentur. Quod sane Apostolica Sedes ad maiora mala 
vitanda toleravit, ceu ex celebri causa, elapso saeculo cixciter mediante, 
penes S. Congregationem Concilii acta comprobatur. Verum nostra 
aetate, Concordato cum Apostolica Sede a civili potestate violenter 
abrupto, articuli organici et anticanonicus status contra mentem 
Ecclesiae ab eis iniuste inductus cessavere. Ideoque parochi desser- 
vants ad suum nativum ius hoe ipso restituebantur ; et illos tanquam 
veros parochos considerandos esse decretum Mazima cura aestimavit, 
adeo ut etiam quoad ipsorum amotionem dispositionibus eiusdem 
decreti obnoxii retinendi sint. 

Sed rectores missionum seu paroeciarum, qui in Foederatis Americae 
Statibus inter inamovibiles recensiti non sunt, ex taxativa Concilii 
plenarii Baltimorensis II et III lege, ab Apostolica Sede confirmata, 
iuri antiquo adhue subsunt, et habentur qua Ordinariorum vicarii 
ad eorum nutum amovibiles. Agitur itaque de conditione toto coelo 
diversa. 

Denique in facto re perpensa, consideratum est in pluribus, amplis- 
simis et non semper ad unguem ordinatis Americae dioecesibus, eam 
esse rerum conditionem, quae non raro impedit quominus ipsa proce- 
dendi ratio in decreto Maxima cura statuta applicetur. 
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Quod si mutatio aliqua hac de re facienda fuisset, canonicae regulae, 
prudens regiminis ratio, constans Apostolicae Sedis procedendi modus, 
a quo nunquam deflectere solet, postulavissent, ut illivs regionis Anti- 
stites antea interrogarentur. Ast hoc minime factum fuit. Ergo vi 
decreti Maxima cura et praesertim controversi canonis XXX, dicendum 
est nullam mutationem circa modum amotionis illorum parochorum 
qui inter inamovibiles recensiti non sunt, fuisse inductam. 


+ Tuomas, Archiep. Edessenus, Adsessor. 


THE CONSTITUTION INCRUENTUM ALTARIS, EXTENDING 
THE PRIVILEGE OF CELEBRATING THREE MASSES ON 
ALL SOULS’ DAY TO THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH. 


(Decided 10th August, 1915; published 14th August, 1915.) 


By the Constitution Incruentum Altaris, our Holy Father has 
extended to the Universal Church the privilege, which already existed 
in Spain and Portugal, permitting priests to celebrate three Masses 
on All Souls’ Day. 

The Spanish privilege had its origin in a long established custom 
of the ancient kingdom of Arragon, by which the celebration of two 
Masses was permitted to the secular, and three to the regular clergy. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century the kings of Spain and 
Portugal sought for an extension of this privilege, so that the whole 
cl igy of the two countries both secular and regular might be allowed 
to celebrate three Masses on this day. Benedict XIV in the Brief 
Quod Impensis, published in August 1748, granted the privilege. He 
imposed a restriction, however, in regard to the application of the 
Masses. ‘The second and third he ordered to be offered for the souls 
of the faithful departed in general, the first alone he left at the disposal 
of the celebrant, and for this alone was he free to receive a stipend. 
Even in regard to this stipend a further restriction was imposed ; it 
was forbidden, under penalty of suspension a divinis to accept more 
than the diocesan stipend, even though freely offered. 

The privilege as extended to the Universal Church agrees substantially 
with its prototype already in existence in Spain and Portugal. The 
Masses to be said are the same; they are indicated below in the 
Constitution and the decree of the Congregation of Rites attached. 
The application of only one of the Masses is left at the disposal of the 
celebrant himself, and for this alone is he free to accept a stipend. 
It differs, however, from the Spanish privilege in some points. For 
instance while one of the Masses indeed has to be applied to the souls of 
the faithful departed in general. the other must be offered for the Pope’s 
intention as expressed in the preamble to the Constitution. viz., to supply 
for reductions in the obligations of Masses which are frequently made 
by the Holy See, and to make intercession for the numerous victims 
of the present deplorable war. Again there is no restriction as to the 
amount of honorarium which may be received for the Mass which 
the priest himself is free to apply. 
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CONSTITUTIO APOSTOLICA. 
DE SACRO TER PERAGENDO 
IN DIE SOLLEMNIS COMMEMORATIONIS OMNIUM FIDELIUM DEFUNCTORUM. 
BENEDICTUS EPISCOPUS. 
SERVUS SERVORUM DEI 
AD PERPETUAM REI MEMORIAM. 


Incruentum Altaris sacrificium, utpote quod a sacrificio Crucis 
nihil natura ipsa differat, non modo caelitibus afferre gloriam, et iis 
qui in miseriis huius vitae versantur ad remedium et salutem prodesse, 
sed etiam ad animas fidelium qui in Christo quieverint expiandas 
quamplurimum valere, perpetua et constans Ecclesiae sanctae 
doctrina fuit. Huius vestigia et argumenta doctrinae, quae quidem, 
saeculorum decursu, tum christianorum universitatem praeclarissimis 
affecit solaciis, tum optimum quemque in admirationem infinitae 
Christi caritatis rapuit, in pervetustis latinae et orientalis Ecclesiae 
Liturgiis, in scriptis Sanctorum Patrum, denique in pluribus an- 
tiquarum Synodorum decretis expressa licet et manifesta deprehendere. 
Id ipsum autem Oecumenica Tridentina Synodus sollemniore quadam 
definitione ad credendum proposuit, cum docuit ‘‘animas in Purga- 
“‘torio detentas fidelium suffragiis, potissimum vero acceptabili Altaris 
“‘sacrificio iuvari,’’ eosque anathemate perculit, qui dicerent, sacrum 
non esse litandum “pro vivis et defunctis, pro peccatis, poenis, 
“‘satisfactionibus et aliis necessitatibus.” | Neque vero rationem 
agendi huic docendi rationi dissimilem unquam secuta est pia Mater 
Ecclesia ; nullo enim tempore destitit Christifideles vehementer hortari, 
ne paterentur, defunctorum animas iis carere utilitatibus, quae ab 
eodem Missae sacrificio uberrime profluerent. Qua tamen in re hoc 
laudi Christiano populo verti debet, nunquam eius pro defunctis 
studium industriamque defuisse: ac testis Ecclesiae historia est, cum 
fidei caritatisque virtutcs altius insiderent animis, actuosiorem tunc 
operam et reges et populos, ubicumque patebat catholicum nomen, 
in eluendas Purgatorii animas contulisse. 

Ea ipsa profecto effecit tam incensa maiorum pietas, ut, plura ante 
saecula, in Regno Aragoniae, consuetudine paulatim inducta, die 
Sollemnis Commemorationis omnium defunctorum sacerdotes saecu- 
lares sacrum bis peragerent, ter vero regulares, quod privilegium 
Decessor Noster immortalis memoriae Benedictus XIV non modo, 
iustis de causis, confirmavit, verum etiam, rogatu Ferdinandi VI 
Hispaniarum Regis Catholici, itemque Ioannis V Lusitaniae Regis, 
Litteris Apostolicis, die xxvr_ mensis Augusti a. mpccxLvi1 datis, 
ita produxit, ut cuilibet sacerdoti e regionibus utrique Principi 
subiectis facultatem faceret ter eAdem in Sollemni Commemoratione, 
litandi. 

I 








| 
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Procedente autem tempore, permulti, tum sacrorum Antistites 
tum ex omni ordine cives, iterum et saepius supplices preces Apostolicae 
Sedi adhibuerunt, ut eiusmodi privilegio ubique gentium liceret uti : 
eademque de re a proximis Decessoribus Nostris et a Nobismetipsis, 
in hisce Pontificatus Nostri primordiis, postulatum est haud semel. 
Nec vero dixeris, causas, quae ad propositum olim afferrentur, iam 
nune defecisse: quin immo et exstant adhuc et ingravescunt in dies. 
Etenim Christifidelium, qui Missas in defunctorum solacium cele- 
brandas vel quovis modo statuerint vel testamento legaverint, pia 
haec instituta et legata dolendum est partim deleta esse, partim ab 
iis neglegi qui minime omnium debeant. Hue accedit, ut ex iis ipsis, 
quorum explorata religio est, non pauci redituum imminutione 
cogantur, ad contrahendum Missarum numcrum, supplices Apo- 
stolicam Sedem adire. 

Nos igitur, denuo conscientiam eorum graviter onerantes, qui suo 
hac in re officio non satisfaciant, caritate in defunctorum animas, 
qua vel a pueris incensi sumus, vehementer impellimur, ut omissa 
cum ingenti earum detrimento suffragia, quantum in Nobis est, 
aliquo pacto suppleamus. Ea quidem miseratio hodie maiorem in 
modum Nos permovet. cum, luctuosissimi belli facibus Europae 
fere omni admotis, cernimus ante Nostros paene oculos tantam 
hominum copiam, aetate florentium, immaturam in proelio mortem 
occumbere; quorum animabus expiandis etsi defutura non est 
propinquorum pietas, eam tamen necessitati parem quis dixerit? 
Quandoquidem vero communis omnium Pater divino consilio facti 
sumus, filios vita functos, Nobis carissimos et desideratissimos, volumus, 
paterna cum largitate, congesti e Christi Iesu meritis thesauri abunde 
participes efficere. 

Itaque, invocato caelestis Sapientiae lumine auditisque aliquot 
Petribus S. R. E. Cardinalibus e Sacris Congregationibus de disciplina 
Sacramentorum et Sacrorum Rituum, haec quae sequuntur in per- 
petuum statuimus. 

I. Liceat omnibus in Ecclesia universa Sacerdotibus, quo die agitur 
Sollemnis Commemoratio omnium fidelium defunctorum, ter sacrum 
facere ; ea tamen lege, ut unam e tribus Missis cuicumque maluerins 
applicare et stipem percipere queant; teneantur vero, nulla stipe 
percepta, applicare alteram Missam in suffragium omnium fidelium 
defunctorum, tertiam ad mentem Summi Pontificis, quam satis 
superque declaravimus. 

II. Quod Decessor Noster Clemens XIII Litteris die xrx mensis 
Maii a. mpccixt datis concessit, id est ut omnia altaria essent eo ipso 
Sollemnis Commemorationis die privilegiata, id, quatenus opus sit, 
auctoritate Nostra confirmamus. 

III. Tres Missae, de quibus supra diximus, sic legantur, quemad- 
modum fel. rec. Decessor Noster Benedictus XIV pro Regnis 
Hispaniae et Lusitaniae praescripsit. 

Qui unam tantummodo Missam celebrare velit, eam legat quae 
in Missali inscribitur legenda in Commemoratione omnium fideliwu 
defunctorum ; eandem adhibeat qui Missam cum cantu celebraturus 
sit, facta ei potestate anticipandae alterius et tertiae. 
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IV. Sicubi acciderit, ut Augustissimum Sacramentum sit expesitum 
pro Oratione xt Horarum, Missae de Requie, cum vestibus sacerdo- 
talibus coloris violacei necessario dicendae (Decr. Gen. S. R. C. 
3177-3864 ad 4), ne celebrentur ad Altare Expositionis. 


Quod reliquum est, pro certo habemus fore, ut omnes catholici 
orbis Sacerdotes, quamquam sibi licebit die Sollemnis Commemora- 
tionis omnium fidelium defunctorum semel tantum litare, velint 
libenter studioseque insigni privilegio uti quod largiti sumus. Impense 
vero omnes Ecclesiae filios hortamur, ut, memores officii, quo erga 
fratres, Purgatorii igne cruciatos, non uno ex capite obligantur, 
frequentes co dic sacris, summa cum rcligione, intersint. Ita futurum 
certe est, ut, immensa refrigerationis unda ex tot salutaribus piaculis 
in Purgatorium defluente, frequentissimae quotannis defunctorum 
animac inter beatos triumphantis Ecclesiae caclites feliciter cooptentur. 

Quae autem hisce Apostolicis Litteris constituimus, eadem valida 
et firma perpcetuo fore edicimus, non obstante quavis lege, antehac 
lata a Decessoribus Nostris, de Missis non iterandis. 

Datum Romae apud Sanctum Petrum die x mensis Augusti anno 
MCMXV, Pontificatus Nostri primo. 


P. Carp. GASPARRI, Pu. Carp. GIUSTINI, 
a Secretis Status. S. C. de Sacramentis Praefectus. 
Loco >4 Plumbi. 
VISA. 


M. Ricer, C. A., Not. 
Reg. in Canc. Ap., N. 7. 


SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM. 


URBIS er ORBIS. 


DECRETUM DE TRIBUS MISSIS IN DIE SOLLEMNIS COMMEMORATIONIS 
OMNIUM FIDELIUM DEFUNCTORUM CELEBRANDIS. 


Sanctissimus Dominus noster Benedictus Papa XV per Constitu- 
tionem Apostolicam sub die 10 huius mensis datam, et privilegium 
trium Missarum in die sollemnis Commemorationis defunctorum cele- 
brandarum a Decessore suo fel. rec. Benedicto XIV Hispaniae et 
Lusitaniae ditionibus elargitum, et ipsas tres Missas quas idem Pontifex 
cuilibet sacerdoti in iisdem regionibus praescripsit legendas, ad univer- 
sam Ecclesiam benigne extendere dignatus est. 


Ut autem omnibus innotescant praedictae Missae, sacra Rituum 


Congregatio, de ipsius Sanctissimi Domini Nostri mandato, ita in 
praesenti Decreto eas describit : 








’ 
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Prima Missa est, quac inscribitur in Missali Romano die Commemora- 
tionis omnium fidelium defunctorum. 


Altera, quae in eodem Missali habetur in anniversario defunctorum 
cum sequentia Dies irae ct Orationibus, ut infra: 


ORATIO 
Deus, indulgentiarum Domine: da animabus famulorum famularum- 
que tuarum refrigerii sedem, quietis beatitudinem, et luminis claritatem. 
Per Dominum. 


SECRETA 
Propitiare, Domine, supplicationibus nostris pro animabus famulo- 
rum famularumque tuarum, pro quibus tibi offerimus sacrificium laudis : 
ut eas sanctorum tuorum consortio sociare digneris. Per Dominum. 


PosTCOMMUNIO 
Praesta, quaesumus, Domine: ut animae famulorum famularumque 
tuarum, his purgatae sacrificiis, indulgentiam pariter et requiem capiant 
sempiternam. Per Dominum. 


Tertia Missa quae legitur in Missis quotidianis cum sequentia Dies 
irae et Orationibus, ut infra : 


OraATIO 
Deus, veniae largitor et humanae salutis amator, quaesumus cle- 
mentian tuam : ut animas famulorum famularumque tuarum, quae ex 
hoc saeculo transierunt, beata Maria semper Virgine intercedente, cum 
omnibus sanctis tuis, ad perpetuae beatitudinis consortium pervenire 
concedas. Per Dominum. 


SECRETA 
Deus, cuius misericordiae non est numerus, suscipe propitius preces 
humilitatis nostrae: et animabus omnium fidelium defunctorum, quibus 
tui nominis dedisti confessionem, per haec sacramenta salutis nostrae 
cunctorum remissionem tribue peccatorum. Per Dominium. 


PosTcoMMUNIO 
Praesta, quaesumus, omnipotens et misericors Deus: ut animae 


famulorum famularumque tuarum, pro quibus hoc sacrificium laudis 


tuae obtulimus maiestati, per huius virtutem sacramenti, a _ peccatis 
omnibus expiatac, lucis perpetuae, te miserante, recipiant beatitudinem. 
Per Dominum. 

Servatis de cactero Rubricis nee non peculiaribus Ritibus Ordinum 
propriis. Contrariis non obstantibus quibuscumque. 

Die 11 augusti 1915. 


A. Carp. Vico, S. R. C. Pro-Praefectus. 
IL. is S. 
Alexander Verde, Secretarius. 

















Cheological Articles in the Reviews. 


Sruvies. (September)—-Ryan, ‘German High-Grade Industries: A 
Lesson for Ireland. [While the industries of western nations are increasing 
those of Ircland have been steadily decreasing—importance of the Science 
of Organic Chemistry—-the German Dyes—-attempts in England to cope 
with the want—necessity of research]. Corcoran, ‘ Education for the 
Land in Ireland.’ [For historical reasons impossible for Irish schools in 
the beginning “ to teach that life on the land is a life-purpose to be held in 
honour ”’—-addition of subjects of a “ practical’ character to the ordinary 
school curriculum a mistake—-need for the rural industrial school and the 
rural continuation school]. Rudmose-Brown, ‘ Alsace-Lorraine: A 
Problem of Nationality.’ [‘‘ Alsace and Lorraine have this in common 
that both have traditions of independence from both France and Germany, 
one as a feudal monarchy, the other as a federation of free cities ’’]. Oldham, 
‘The Economic Interests involved in the War.’ [Discussion of the financial 
strain imposed on the United Kingdom by the war—little said about the 
position of Ireland]. O’Sullivan, ‘ Catharine the Great and Russian Policy.’ 
{The thirty-four years of Catharine’s reign are some of the most important 
and critical in Russian History—the position of Russia as a great power 
decisively asserted]. Butler, ‘Confiscation in Irish History.’ [Confiscations 
in Wexford and Leinster under James I—preparations made for the 
confiscation of Connaught]. Clery, ‘The Religious Angle in Jreland.’ 
(“‘ Perhaps the most surprising aspect of the religious question in Treland, 
and yet the least noticed, is the way in which the Catholic and the Protestant 
live socially apart’”’]. Browne, ‘Irish Historical Fiction.’ [An account 
of the most remarkable Irish historical novels]. Theolier, ‘The Revival of 
Catholic Thought in France.’ [A very valuable account of the revival of 
religion in the colleges and universities as well as among the leading writers 
and artists]. Book Reviews. 


La Crencta Tomista. (Julio-Agosto)—Arintero, ‘Per qué hay tan 
pocos contemplativos.’ [A discussion of the contemplative life—the number 
of contemplatives small because few care to follow the difficult path of 
Christian abnegation or to take up their cross and follow the path of 
Christ]. Marin-Sola, ‘ La homogeneidad de la doctrina ecatélica.’ [Revelation 
itself to be distinguished from the formulas and explanations—-no progress 
in Revelation itseli—-how far there can be progress in the explanation by 
the Church of Revelation]. Bertran de Heredia, ‘ La ensefianza de Santo 
Tomas en la Compafiia de Jestis durante el primer siglio de sua existencia.’ 
{How far the teaching of St. Thomas was followed by the early Jesuits]. 
Boletines. Crénicas. Cientifico-Sociales. Bibliografia. 


East AND West. (July). Yakoviev, ‘Missionary Work in Siberia.’ 
Creighton, ‘The Continuation Committee of the Edinburgh Conference.’ 
Rudra, ‘ Religious Changes in India during the British Period.’ Haythorn- 
thwaite, ‘India’s demand for mass-education and her quest for the “ ideal 
university.”’ ’ Wyatt, ‘Missionaries and the European Community.’ 
Editorial. Reviews. 
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THe Princeton THEOLOGICAL Review. (July). Machen, ‘ History and 
Faith.’ [‘‘ Tho student of the Old Testament should be primarily a 
historian. The centre and core of all the Bible is history. Everything else 
that the Bible contains is fitted into an historical framework and leads up 
to an historical climax. ‘The Bible is primarily a record of events.”’] Wilson, 
‘The Book of Daniel and the Canon.’ [It is said that the position of the 
Book of Daniel in the Hebrew Canon points to an author later than Daniel 
himself—author’s arguments—concludes that the position of a book in the 
Hebrew Canon was not determined by the time at which it was written. 
and that so far as the age and canonicity of the Book of Daniel are assailed 
on the ground of its position in the Canon, the old view stands approved]. 
Rankin, ‘ Philosophy and the Problem of Revelation.’ [‘‘ A wholly false 
issue has been often raised between liberty and authority in science, 
philosophy and life; also between authority and reason. There is no true 
liberty either of action or thought without some authority even of an 
outward source. Nor is any sound reasoning possible which rejects the 
authority of good testimony to facts’’]. Armstrong, ‘ Critical Note.’ [Von 
Soden’s Greck New Testament and Matthew i, 16). 


Tue Irish Caurcnh QuaRTeRLY. (July)—-Bishop of Down, ‘ The Bishop 
of Killaloe on the Ethics of Wer.’ [A reply to an article contributed to the 
same review (April) in which the Protestant Bishop of Killaloe contended 
that “war is so essentially evil that no Christian man should have any 
part in it”’}. Aston Luce, ‘The Kikuyu Scheme of Federation.’ [Criticism 
of the scheme for the federation of all the Protestant sects engaged in 
British East Africa]. Hingston, ‘The Origin of Christianity in Rome.’ 
(Christianity introduced into Rome neither by Saint Peter nor Saint Paul— 
made its way through the intercommunication between Jews of Jerusalem 
end of Rome—first entirely Jewish—-then an attempt made to introduce 
Christian converts (47 or 48 A.D.}—dispute]. Grierson, ‘ Human Progress 
and the War.’ [Thinks it will help to destroy materialism, and also en- 
courage the missionary spirit]. Culverwell, ‘Some Aspects of Personality 
in Irish Religious Literature.’ 


Tue Hispert Journay. (July). Prince Eugéne Troubetzkoy, ‘ Unity 
beneath the Present Discord.” Norman Smith, ‘The Moral Sanction of 
Force.’ Brereton, ‘A Spiritual Balance-Sheet of the War.’ Mitra, ‘ War 
Philosophy, Hindu and Christian.’ Keene, ‘War and How to meet it; 
The Views of British Thinkers.’ Marriott, ‘The War and the Theory of 
the State.’ Crooker, ‘ America’s Bondage to the German Spirit.’ Madden, 
‘Behind the Scenes.” Holland, ‘Some Inscriptions.’ Wilson, ‘ Christ’s 
Sanction as well as Condemnation of War.’ Sonnenschein, ‘ The Golden 
Rule and its Application to Present Conditions.’ Bruce, ‘ Race Segregation 
in the United States.’ 

Tue Encuisn Historica Review. (July).—Round, ‘The House of 
Lords and the Model Parliament.’ Lunt, ‘Papal Taxation in England in 
the Reign of Edward I.’ Miller, ‘The Genoese in Chios (1346-1566).’ 
Hooper, ‘ The Tudor Sumptuary Laws.’ White, ‘The Name Magna Carta.’ 
Little, ‘ A new Fioretto of St. Francis.” Hewett, ‘An Assessment of Italian 
Benefices held by the Cardinals for the Turkish War of 1571.’ Legg, ‘ Extracts 
from Jacobite Correspondence’ 1712-14.’ 

PALESTINE EXPLORATION Funp. (July).—-‘ Annual General Meeting, 
Report of.’ [A full account of the foundation (1865) of the Society and 
of its work since then is given]. Watson, ‘ Egypt and Palestine.’ [Historical 
relations of Palestine to Egypt—immigration from Asia into Egypt—the 
foundation of the Hyksos Dynasty—-Abraham, Joseph, Moses—invasions of 
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Egypt from Asia in time of Rameses III.—more modern relations between 
Egypt and Palestine]. Offord, ‘The Elephantine Papyri as Illustrative of 
the Old Testament. [Concluded from the April number—-agreement 
between these ancient documents and the Old Testament.—One or two 
scholars have argued that the papyri are forgeries. Their internal evidence, 
however, renders this view untenable. For instance, one of the documents 
is a duplicate, in Aramaic, of the trilingual decree of Darius, engraved by 
his orders upon the Rock of Behistun]. ‘ Notes and Queries.’ [The Route 
of the Exodus—-reference to a recent discovery Tell-el-Ahmar near 
Kantarah during the course of trench digging operations]. 


Tue Ecctestastican Review. (June).—Rev. J. M. Toll, ‘The Priest 
in the Austro-Hungarian Army.’ [Gives the Austrian provision of army 
chaplains in peace and war]. Foraneus, ‘The Ruthenian question again.’ 
[A criticism of the recent Propaganda legislation for the Graeco-Ruthenians 
in the United States of America]. Rev. T. Forde, ‘A Sermon—rewritten.’ 
[An essay on Newman’s sermon “ Dispositions for Faith ” showing the change 
in the great convert’s view of the question after he had become a Catholic. 
Examination of evidence and reasoning must precede faith yet faith remains 
faith]. Rev. Richard Maher, 0.S.A., ‘Socialism or Faith.’ [The narrative 
continued]. Rev. Stephen Donovan, ‘ Twilight Sleep.’ [An examination of 
the nature and morality of a method of painlessness in childbirth which is 
now popularly known as Twilight Sleep. The author gives a qualified 
approval to the process]. Brother Denis, ‘ The Junior Novitiate.’ [Discusses 
the questions of helps and hindrances to vocations, the chief guide to 
religious vocations, and heavenly signals of a vocation]. Analecta. Studies 
and Conferences. Ecclesiastical Library Table. _ Criticisms and Notes. 
Books received. 


Tue Irish EccresrasticaL ReEcoRD. (July) —Rev. David “Barry, 
‘ Affinity.’ [It is natural to expect that the Church should regard the 
relatives of one spouse as related to the other. A full discussion as to the 
extension of the impediment. Procedure in case of affinity]. A.J. Rahilly, 
‘The Criterion of Catholic Philosophy.’ [An explanation of the connexion 
between Catholic Philosophy and Catholic Faith. SchkoJasticism, the author 
concludes, is but the systematic development of the philosophical pre- 
suppositions and implications of Christianity]. Rev. M. H. MaclInerny, 
O.P., ‘Primate Reginald of Armagh.’ Goban Saor, ‘Sheepfolds and 
Shepherds.’ ([Counsels to priest-builders. Extracts from Hodson’s, On 
Building Contracts, on plans, fees, certificates, etc. A list of books useful 
to priest-builders]. M. M. Riordan, ‘Clergy and People in England on the 
Eve of the Reformation.’ [The clergy and people in England just beforo 
the Reformstion though conscious of and grieved at some abuses were, as 
a body, always thoroughly loyal to the principles of their faith]. Documents: 
Reviews and Notes. 


Tue Inish EcctestasticaAL Recorp. (August)—Rev. Wilfrid Lescher, 
O.P., ‘St. Vincent Ferrer, Preacher of the Judgment.’ [Raises and discusses 
the question of what the great preacher and miracle worker meant by the 
Judgment which he preached. Was it for him near at hand ?]. Rev. P. W. 
Browne, ‘Talav and Eask.’ [The part which Ireland has played in the 
Catholicising of Newfoundland]. Rev. James P. Rushe, 0.D.C., ‘The 
Trials of some Irish Missionaries.’ [A treatment, in chronological order, 
of original documents illustrative of the difficulties of Irish missionaries 
in the 17th century. They concern directly the history of Discalced 
Carmelites but are, of course, of general interest], Rev. M. H. MaclInerny, 
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O.P., ‘Primate Reginald of Armagh—IV.’ M. M. Riordan, ‘Clergy and 
People in England on the Eve of the Reformation.’ [The fifth of the series]. 
Documents. Reviews and Notes. Books, etc., Received. 


Tue Irish Eccresrastican ReEcorp. (September).—Rev. Herbert 
Thurston, S.J., ‘A Newly-discovered Protomartyr of Scotland.’ {An 
historical criticism of the alleged martyrdom of a certain Father Francis, 
a Trinitarian friar]. Very Rev. John Canon Begley, ‘The Sermons of St. 
Patrick in the County of Limerick.’ [An essay on the various sanctuaries 
of St. Patrick in Co. Limerick]. W. J. Lawrence, ‘ The First Irish Dramatist.’ 
[Deals with the evidence for the identity and nationality of Lo. Barry, the 
author of Ram Alley, a play which appeared in 1611 and again in 1636]. 
Darley Dale, ‘ St. Thomas Aquinas, Dante, and the Creation.’ [An exposition 
of Dante’s theory of the Creation and a comparison of it with the teaching 
of St. Thomas. He finds that with a single exception, the poet is in harmony 
with the philosopher and theologian]. Rev. W. J. Mulcahy, P.P., ‘ The 
Eastern Church, as it was and is.’ [Treats of the Churches of Alexandria, 
Antioch, Jerusalem, and Constantinople]. Peregrinus, ‘Father Lacombe, 
the Black-Robed Voyageur—Early Pioneer Missionary Life in the North- 
West.’ Documents. Reviews and Notes. Books, etc., Received. 


Tue Montu. (July).—-Rev. Sydney Smith, ‘ Anti-miraculous Presupposi- 
tions.’ [A statement and criticism of these various presuppositions 
considered as objections against the possibility of miracles. Denial of the 
existence of an omnipotent personal God, the objection that miracles are 
derogations from the laws of nature especially conservation of energy and 
uniformity are the chief difficulties discussed. Examination of those who 
hold that de facto no miracles have occurred.] Theedore Maynard, ‘ Pro- 
cessional.’ [Verse]. Edith Cowell, ‘Warwick Road.’ Rev. Thomas J. 
Gerrard, ‘ The Doctrine of the Great Hour.’ [A plea for the subordination 
of present transient happiness to the eternal joy. ‘ The highest life can 
only be possessed by sacrificing the lower.”] H.S§S. Dean, ‘The Latest 
Portent of Anglicanism.’ [The Society of SS. Peter and Paul who declare 
that they are Publishers to the Church of England. An account of its 
publications chiefly “‘ Romish ” in tendency and opposed to modern Anglican 
practices. ‘It is a small episode, indeed, in a very large affair.”] E. M. 
Walker, ‘Charles Péguy.’ Armel O’Connor, ‘ Great Possessions.’ [Verse]. 
St. John Whitty, ‘The Shepherd of Dhu Lough.’ [A story of Connemara 
life]. Rev. Herbert Thurston, ‘English Ritualia, Old and New.’ [An 
examination of the early English Catholic rituals, and a comparison of the 
various revisions of the Book of Common Prayer in explanation of differences 
between Anglican and Catholic baptismal rituals. Marriage rituals, etc. ]- 
Miscellanea. Reviews. Short Notices. Books received. 4 


Tae Montu. (August)—The Editor, ‘ After Twelve Months.’ [Lessons 
of the War. National Thrift and National Service. Christianity pre- 
dominant]. Mother St. Jerome, ‘ Adoration.’ [Verse]. St. George Saunders, 
‘Corn of the Elect.’ [Some beautiful reflections on the Most Holy Eucharist]. 
James Britten, K.S.G., ‘ The Church’s Flowers.’ [A paper relating to plants 
and flowers especially those which have, or are supposed to have religious 
associations, such as the Holly, the Passion Dock, St. Patrick’s Cabbage, 
ete.]. Rev. J. H. Pollen, ‘ The‘Appellant Controversy—III.’ [A continuation, 
dealing with the re-opening of the controversy, 1600-1602 A.D.]. Rev. 
Herbert Thurston, ‘John Huss.’ C. M. Bowen, ‘An Eighteenth Century 
Children’s Magazine.’ [An account of a children’s paper of 1786]. H. E. G. 
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Pope, ‘ The Roman Campagna.’ [Verse]. Stephen Bradd, ‘ Dead Sea Fruit.’ 
{A Story of the dreams of a woman-emancipator and their disastrous end} 
Miscellanea. Reviews. Short Notices. Books Received. 


THe Monts. (September) —Rev. Sydney Smith, ‘The Pope’s Appeal 
for Peace.’ [A summary of the letter, its real meaning and a criticism of 
‘the perverse interpretations that have been placed upon it.”] M. J., ‘ The 
Psychological Novels of Mgr. Benson.’ The Late Rev. Gerard Hopkins (?), 
‘Nondum.’ [Verse]. Helen Grierson, ‘The Return of the Képis.’ [A War 
tale]. Rev. J. H. Pollen, ‘The Appellant Controversy—IV.’ [A continua- 
tion]. Mary Samuel Daniel, ‘A Late Harvest.’ G. M. Hort, ‘ The Prayer.’ 
[Verse]. Charlotte Dease, ‘Two Anglo-Irish Poets.’ [A critique of the 
poetic works of Joseph Campbell or Seosamh Mac Cathmhaoil, and Miss 
W. M. Letts]. Rev. Herbert Thurston, ‘ The Holy Eucharist and the Rituale 
Romanum.’ Miscellanea. Reviews. Short Notices. Books Received. 


Tue Jewish QuaRTeRLY Review. (July)—Dr. Jacob Nacht, ‘ The 
Symbol of the Shoe with Special Reference to Jewish Sources.’ [An explana- 
tion of several customs and sayings regarding the shoe based upon the 
Bible, the Talmud and other sources}. Jacob Z. Lauterbach, ‘ Midrash and 
Mishnah.’ Dr. B. Halper, ‘A Volume of the Book of Precepts. By Hefes 
B. Yasliah.’ [Hebrew Translation]. Critical Notices. Recent Hebrew 
Bibliography and Palaeography. Recent Works on Comparative Religion. 
Recent Rabbinical Literature. 


Nihil Obstat, 
JOHANNES WATERS, 
Censor Theol. Deput. 


Imprimi Potest, 
*% GuLIELMvs, 
Archiep. Dublinen. Hibernie Primas. 


28 Sept., 1915. 








